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Scene  Three  represents  the  new  contemporary.  It  is  bold  and  daring; 

blending  a  dash  of  art  deco  with  a  taste  of  high  tech.  The  luxury  conies 

from  exotic  ebonized  veneer  or  myrtle  burl  veneer  framed  in  black  lacquer, 

smooth  and  alive  to  the  touch.  Such  a  synthesis  of  elegant  engineering 

and  sensuous  styling  makes  Scene  Three  a  new  classic  for  a  new  age. 

To  view  the  dining  and  bedroom  collection,  we  invite  you  to  visit  an 

authorized  Henredon  dealer.  For  a  Scene  Three  brochure, 

send  $3.00  to  Henredon,  Dept.  G56,  Morganton,  NC  28655. 


For  those  who  value  excellence^ 
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"LIGHT  READING" 


"The  brilliance  of  light  is  world.  Cast,  hand  cut  and  polished  from 

captured  in  purest  crys-  crystal  of  the  greatest  clarity  there  are 

tol  It  fills  the  pages  of  rr^y  four  books  from  3"  to  8"  in  length,  from 

Books'  ond   creates   a  $250  to  $1,450.  "Books"  may  be  inscribed, 

drama,  a  story  of  light."  Hoyo  invites  you  to  view  their  entire 

Toshiio  ouguoowa,  artist.  "Books"  ore  in  the  collection  of  art  and  functional  crystal. 

collections  of  major  museums  of  the  Call  212/223-6335  or  800/654-0016. 
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When  it  happens  only  once  in  a  lifetime, 
it  should  be  indelibly  engraved  for  all  time 


A  child  is  born  and  a  lifetime  of 
special  events  begins.  Some  so  impor- 
tant, they  are  etched  in  one's  memory 
forever  These  are  the  occasions  that 
deserve  to  be  recorded  on  nothing  less 
than  Crane. 

Crane  announcements  and  invita- 


tions are  as  distinctive  as  the  events 
they  help  celebrate.  Like  all  Crane 
papers  they  are  made  of  100%  cotton 
fiber  which  makes  them  not  only 
beautiful  but  enduring. 

Thus,  it  comes  as  no  surprise 
that  when  the  event  is  unforgettable, 


Crane  is  so  often  chosen  to  be  the 
paper  the  memories  are  made  of. 
Crane  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Dalton,  Mass.  0122 

Crane 

We've  been  taking  your  words 
seriously  for  185  years. 
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Elsa  Peretti  Creates  Food  for  the  Spirit 

Tableware  designs  by  Elsa  Peretti.  "Padova"  sterling  silver  flatware, 
cobalt  crystal  bowl,  sterling  siKer  plate  and  sterling  silver  bowl  with  vermeil  interior. 
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TO  ORDER  CALL  800-5:6-064'^  •  ©T&.CO  >^o 


CKor><  Jensen  sU'rlinj;  is  treasured  on  all 
continents  arid  the  Smithy's  appointments 
«r^cc  the  dining  halls  of  the  Danish  Royal 
Court  and  the  ^reat  houses  of  Europe. 
The  renowned  designarjd  workmanship 
can  now  be  obtained  in  remarkably 
affordable  silverplate.  Shown  here,  top  to 
bottom,  Gotham,  Rosenborg,  Bernadotte, 
Mermaid.  Send  $1  for  full-color  brochure. 
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We  are  the  shelter  in  a  storm. 

We  have  created  The  Santa 
Barbara  Umbrella  for  people 
who  believe  that  second-rate  is 
boring. 

The  canvas  is  capable  of 
an  extraordii\aiy  color  blaze 
because  it  is  created  from 
stalwart  fibers  used  to  protect 
the  mainsails  of  the  America^ 
Cup  sailing  boats. 

Notice  the  wood.  It  is  shining 
mahogany  It  is  hand  picked  for 
The  Santa  Barbara  Umbrella 
and  mbbed  meticulously  to  this 
aristocratic  lustre. 
i     LAuninaries  live  under  The 
Santa  Barbara  Umbrella.  From 
Cape  Cod  to  Rodeo  Drive, 
famous  personages  find  shelter 
i  fix)m  the  storms  of  life  beneath 
"^    Ijanta  Barbara  Umbrellr 

we  are  chosen  because  W| 
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We  can  never  forget  the  ol( 
American  tradition:  "Make  the 
best  in  the  worid  better  than 
anyone  in  the  world,  and  the 
I        worid  will  find  you!' 

Call  us  at  the  number  listed 
below  and  we  will  tell  you  where 
I         to  find  The  Santa  Barbara 
'         Umbrella. 

THE    SANTA 

BARBARA 
UMBRELLA 

ion  of  Santa  Barbara  Designs  •  P.O.  Box  90610,  Santa  Barbara.  CA  93190  •  (800)  874-6565.  In  California  call  (800)  .826-2911 
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Transitional  Brass  Table 
from  the  Ethan  Allen  Collection 
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THE  FIRST  FRAGRANCE  BY  PALOMA  PICASSO. 


THE  EDITOR'S  PAGE 


Oounds  ot  spring 
outside  my  window 
and  several  features 
in  this  issue  make  me 
want  to  take  a  week 
off  for  a  visit  to  the 
James  River  planta- 
tion houses.  My  first 
introduction  to  them 
came  from  my  friend 
Hugh  Boyer,  now 
president  of  Hickory 
Chair,  the  North 
Carohna  furniture 
manufacturing  com- 
pany that  repro- 
duces furniture  from 
the  houses  on  the  ri- 
verfront properties. 
A  lifelong  Southern- 
er, Hugh  has  infec- 
tious enthusiasm 
and  rd  like  to  have 
him  on  my  trip, 
along  with  our  AH  the  Best  Places  piece 
by  Christopher  Gray,  page  88. 

Another  person  I'd  like  to  have  in 
the  car  is  AJice  Walker  of  The  Color 
Purple  fame.  I'm  reading  a  collection  of 
her  prose  In  Search  of  Our  Mother's 
Gardens,  and  I'm  fascinated  by  her  de- 
scription of  a  visit  she  made  with  her 
mother  to  Flannery  O'Connor's  ante- 
bellum Georgia  home  and  even  more 
taken  with  what  she  has  to  say  about 
history's  untold  side,  a  viewpoint  that 
would  make  a  tour  of  any  Southern  plan- 
tation a  more  profound  experience. 


cies  will  be  forth 
coming  in  a  futur 


issue. 
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The  Renzo  Mongiardino-designed  living  room  of  Elsa  Peretti  in  Rom 


to  find  out  how  one  American  woman 
maintains  that  tradition  today,  see  Ga- 
brielle  Winkel's  story  and  Feliciano's 
photographs  on  page  144. 
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Lfter  meandering  among  the  planta- 
tions, I'd  like  to  end  up  in  Richmond, 
at  the  new  wing  of  the  Virginia  Muse- 
um, where  the  just-acquired  Sydney 
and  Frances  Lewis  Collection  of  art 
and  objects  captures  a  more  recent 
piece  of  American  design  history.  For 
Martin  Filler's  text  and  Mark  Darley's 
photographs  of  the  collection,  taken 
while  it  was  still  in  the  Lewises'  Rich- 
mond home,  turn  to  page  182. 

V  irginia  wouldn't  be  Virginia  with- 
out a  long  Anglo-American  tradition; 


n  stark  contrast  to  Virginia  and  its 
plantation  houses,  the  meticulous, 
mannered,  modern  skyscraper  duplex 
designed  by  Robert  Bray  and  Michael 
Schaible  on  page  152  represents  quite 
another  vision  of  the  good  life.  Flying 
in  the  face  of  the  usual  urban  tradition 
of  a  city  apartment  or  house  and  a 
weekend  country  getaway,  here  a  sub- 
urban Chicago  family  decided  on  a 
weekend  retreat  overlooking  Chica- 
go's famed  lakefront. 


A 


more  traditional  yet  very  contem- 
porary approach  to  lakefront  living  is 
seen  in  the  "rustic"  vacation  house  in 
Wisconsin  by  Hammond,  Beeby  and 
Babka,  page  176.  As  someone  who 
grew  up  amid  the  Lake  Michigan 
dunes,  I  admire  the  way  this  new  house 
captures  the  charm  of  the  old  lakeside 
cottages  that  dot  the  land  overlooking 
the  Great  Lakes  of  the  Midwest.  A  look 
at  those  same  lakes  as  endangered  spe- 


have  to  confess 
failed  the  Steir 
library-ladder  tes 
when  I  visited  the 
Beverly  Hills  home 
of  the  late  Jules  anc 
Doris  Stein,  a  glori 
ous  survivor  in  the 
grand  Old  Holly 
wood  style.  After  wt 
decided  the  house 
should  be  photo- 
graphed for  the  mag 
azine,  our  interest 
was  quickened  by 
Liz  Smith's  column 
reporting  that  the 
$7.5  million  Stein 
house  was  a  favorite 
among  the  houses 
being  looked  at  as  a  future  home  for 
President  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Reagan.  As 
Henry  Geldzahler's  text  reveals,  the 
Reagans  already  knew  the  house  from 
visits  to  it  when  Ronald  Reagan  was 
one  of  the  many  stars  to  sign  the  Stein 
guest  book.  To  see  the  kind  of  place 
house-hunting  Presidents  consider, 
turn  to  page  200. 

J  ust  as  Alice  Walker's  homegoing  to 
Georgia  helped  her  discover  some  im- 
portant things  about  herself,  and  her 
work,  Elsa  Peretti — the  woman  whose 
jewelry  and  other  objects  we  buy  when 
we  want  the  most  beautiful  thing  we 
can  think  of  for  someone — discovered 
the  same  when  she  reclaimed  her  birth- 
place with  the  help  of  Renzo  Mongiar- 
dino.  For  Oberto  Gili's  photographs 
of  Elsa  Peretti  in  Rome,  and  her 
thoughts  about  life  there,  see  page  132. 
I  wonder  if  you  can  get  to  Rome 
from  Richmond? 


Editor-in-Chief 
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2\^     EAST    58    STREET      NEW    YORK      THROUGH    DECORATORS    AND    FINE    STORES 


JOURNAL 

New  in  the  arts  and  not  to  be  missed 


THE  EARTH  MOVED 


More  than  bugged  by  the  bar- 
ren waste  of  an  abandoned  strip 
mine,  the  Ottawa  Silica  Com- 
pany Foundation  donated  a 
mile-long  site  on  the  Illinois 
River  to  the  state  of  Illinois  and 
commissioned  artist  Michael 
Heizer  to  design  a  reclamation 
project.  Inspired  by  ancient  In- 


dian burial  mounds,  Heizer, 
known  for  his  powerfully  un- 
derstated sculpture  and  earth- 
works, came  up  with  Effigy 


/ 


Tumuli,  above,  five  immense 
(up  to  1,100  feet  long  and  30 
feet  high)  geometrically  stylized 
versions  of  creatures  indige- 
nous to  the  area.  Besides  the 
catfish,  inset,  a  water  spider, 
frog,  turtle,  and  snake  creep 
across  the  site.  The  project  has 
not  only  created  a  unique  park 
but  has  also  revitalized  the  ar- 
ea's soil  and  plant  life. 

Anne  Rieselbach 


ART  OF  THE  STATE 


The  Eden  of  America: 
Rhode  Island  Landscapes, 
1820-1920 

Rhode  Island  School  of  Design, 
Providence,  through  Apr.  27. 

An  anonymous  oil  painter's 
panel — a  porthole  on  Pawtuck- 
et  industry  around  1850 — and 
works  by  the  Providence  Barbi- 
zon  school,  Newport's  W.  T. 
Richards,  and'Luminists  J.  F. 
Kensett,  FitzHugh  Lane,  and 
M.J.  Heade  help  make  this 
Ocean  State  survey  a  micro- 
cosm of  American  topographic 
art  before  acrylics. 

Margaret  Morse 


BRIGHT  IDEA 

Fifth  Annual  Awards  in  the  Visual  Arts,  Neuberger  Museum,  State 

University  of  New  York  at  Purchase,  through  June  8. 

With  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  gravy  train  derailed,  the 
Awards  for  Visual  Arts  ( AVA)  has  started  carr\'ing  some  of  the  heavy 
financial  freight  on  the  American  arts  scene.  By  pooling  shriveled 
NEA  grants  with  loads  of  private  and  corporate  funding,  the  AVA 
annually  selects  ten  American  artists  from  ten  different  geographic 
areas,  pays  them  a  small  salar\',  and  puts  their  work  on  a  strategically 
arranged  national  tour.  AH  visual  artists  are  eligible  for  selection,  but 
nominations  are  taken  in  secret  and  there  is  no  way  to  apply  for  an 
AVA  audience.  In  the  current  show  are  five  sculptors,  a  filmmaker,  a 
photographer,  rw'o  painters,  and  collagist  Alan  Ruppersburg,  whose 
Cover,  Unthinkable  Stories  is  below. This  thumbnail  survey  of  "good 
art"  in  1980s  America  will  also  whistle-stop  at  the  Columbus  Muse- 
um of  Art  in  Ohio  and  the  Norton  Gallery  and  School  of  Art  in  West 
Palm  Beach.  Donovan  Webster 


DOUBLE  VISION 

Photographs  from 

the  Collection  of 

the  Gilman  Paper  Company, 

by  Pierre  Apraxine  with 
plates  by  Richard  Benson, 
White bakPress,  $2,500. 

To  celebrate  its  centennial  and 
to  document  its  magnificent 
collection  assembled  by  cura- 
tor Pierre  Apraxine,  Gilman 
Paper  has  produced  the  most 
stunning  photography  book  of 


the  year.  This  luxurious  480- 
page  folio  is  an  impressive  dem- 
onstration of  its  sponsor's 
product,  but  most  amazing  is 
the  quality  of  the  200  plates, 
some  of  which  are  virtually  in- 
distinguishable from  the  origi- 
nals, including  Lewis  Carroll's 
Alice  Liddell  as  "The  Beggar 
Maid,"  circa  1859,  above.  Me- 
chanical reproduction  of  pho- 
tography is  unlikely  ever  to 
surpass  the  supreme  level  at- 
tained  here,  a  landmark 
achievement  in  the  histories  of 
both  mediums.      Martin  Filler 
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c  I'hilip  Morns  Inc.  IW6 


[Kinqr,  B  mg  "tar,"  0.5  mg  nicotine  av.  per  cigarette,  FTC  Report  Feb/85 


SURGEON  GENERAL'S  WARNING:  Smoking 
By  Pregnant  Women  May  Result  in  Fetal 
Injury,  Premature  Birth,  And  Low  Birth  Weight. 
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large  68  page  book  with  87  color 
ures  send  $5.00  to:  McGuire, 
5-86, 151  Vermont  Street  at  15th, 
Francisco,  California  94103. 
:  your  interior  designer,  furniture 
er  or  architect  about  the  seven 
que  McGuire  Collections. i. 


See  them  in  a  McGuire  showroom.! 
Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Dallas,    I 
Denver,  High  Point,  Houston,  Los  * 
Angeles,  New  York,  Portland,  Seattle, 
San  Francisco,  Washington  D.C., 
Toronto,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  London, 
Milan,  Paris,Tokyo,  West  Geiimany. 
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First  ThiNGS  First 


Pande  Cameron 


To  the  tradti 


THH  HAITIHST  ENDINGS  START  WITH  A  PANDE  CAMERON  HANDMAI3E  ORIENTAL.  FOR  OUR  40  PAGE,  FULL- COLOR  BOOKLE'i 
SEND  $5  (U.S.  FUNDS)  TO:  PANDE,  CAMERON  iSi  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK,  DEPT.  HG115,  200  LEXINGTON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK,  NY  10016 
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Sterling  Silver . . .  your  most  beautiful 
3Ssession  whose  value  is  as  timeless  as  its  appeal, 
terling  silver's  classic  design  and  flawless  • 

'aftsmanship  will  never  wear  out,  never  break,  ( 

ever  become  obsolete.  And  historically,  its  value  "^ 

ppreciates  greatly  from  one  generation  to  the  y 

ext.  There's  no  investment  in  living  quite  like  /^ 

:erling  silver.  And  there's  no  sterling  silver  quite  / 

ke  a  pattern  from  one  of  the  fine  silversmiths  C 

sted  below.  They've  been  nourishing  America's 
ood  taste  for  generations. 

he  Sterling  Silversmiths  Guild  of  America 

fie  Kirk  Sticff  Company  •  Lunt  SUverstniths  •  Oneida  Silversmiths  •  Reed  &  Barton  Silversmiths  •  Towle  SUversmiths  •  Wallace-International  Silversmiths 

)r  complete  pattern  brochures  write;  600  Wyndhurst  Avenue.  Baltimore.  MD  21210  In  cooperation  with  leading  North  American  silver  producers 


IT  NOURISHES 

YOUR  SENSE 

OF  ELEGANCE. 


There's  a  library,  a  green- 
house, a  wine  cellar,  a  wet 
bar,  three  wood-burning 
fireplaces,  a  media 
center,  formal  and 
casual  dining  areas,  a 
whirlpool,  a  private 
exercise  space,  a  skylit 
dressing  room,  cedar-lined 
walk-in  closets,  and  a  Glaze 
craft "  floor.  Not  to  mention 
three  bedrooms,  two  and 
a  half  baths,  a  screened 
porch,  a  two-car  garage, 
and  much,  much  more. 

How  is  all  this 
possible  in  just  2,500 


The  kitchen  suite 


square  feet?  The  secret  is  simple:  there 
are  no  rooms  that  sit  idly  waiting 
for  a  special  occasion.  No  rooms 
that  are  dusted  only  when 
company  comes.  In  this  house, 
every  inch  of  space  is  used 
every  day.  And,  the  open 
design  of  the  house 
allows  light,  air,  and 
conversation  to  flow 
easily  from  suite  to 
suite,  bringing  people 
together  Just  as  the 
Armstrong  Glazecraft  floor 
flowing  from  suite  to  suite  pro- 
vides the  decorating  foundation  that 
brings  the  entire  house  together 


The  master  bedroom  su  ^ 


1 


Armstrong  presents  an  adventure  in  space. 

the  house  of  the  80's  and  beyond. . . 

where  big,  beautiful  multi-purpose  suites 

replace  cramped   !►  single-use  rooms. 


The  house 
of  suites 


m 


The  living  suite 


To  see  more:  For  a  free  color  booklet  with  rnany 

photos,  floor  plans,  and  product  information,  call  toll 

free  Armstrong  Consumer  line:  1  800  233-3823.  And 

ask  for  "House  of  Suites".  Or  send  coupon. 

Armstrong,  Dept.  65FHG,  PO  Box  3001,  Lancaster,  PA  17604 


(^mstrcxig 

so  nice  to  come  home  to 


Name  . 


Address . 


Citv 


Zip . 


.  State  . 


.Tel 


ALL  ABOUT  STYLE 


By  Nancy  Richardson 


M; 


Density  is  the 

charm  of  furniture 

and  paintings 

alike 


Fabia  Sturridge  and  Peter  Hone 

indoors  with  busts  of  emperors,  at 

Clifton  Little  Venice,  London. 

Below  right:  Detail  of  French 

Gothic  marble  plinth. 


ONUMENTAL  GOOD  LOOKS  Much  nine- 
teenth-century design  is  bolder,  more  ar- 
chitectural— at  least  to  modern  eyes — and  more 
masculine  than  its  more  familiar,  albeit  beautiful 
eighteenth-century  counterpart.  Another  rea- 
son people  are  flirting  with  nineteenth-century 
antiques  is  that  many  of  the  pieces  are  w/zfamil- 
iar  and  therefore  seem  "new."  Desks  that  look 
like  temples  we  recognize,  but  what  about  a 
pylon-shaped,  Egyptian-inspired  cabinet  over 
a  yard  high?  Who  would  guess  a  coin  cabinet 
lurked  within,  much  less  sympathize  with  the 
passion  to  fill  the  tens  of  tiny  dentist-scale 
drawers  with  a  collection  of  ancient  and 
modern  coins  and  medallions?  The  Metro- 
politan Museum  has  a  very  splendid  such 
cabinet  made  by  Jacob  Desmalter  for  the 
French  Empire's  premier  arbiter  of  taste, 
Dominique  Vivant  Denon,  from  his  and 
Charles  Percier's  design.  According  to 
James  Parker,  curator  of  European  decora- 
tive arts,  it  belongs  on  a  plinth  and  was  made 
for  Denon's  bedroom.  Equally  bulky  and  curi- 
ous are  the  nonfunctional  examples  of  technique 
that  nineteenth-century  craftsmen  did  as  exhibition 
pieces  for  world's  fairs  or  as  3-D  essays  that 
proved  their  technical  abilities.  The  one  here  is  over  six  feet 
tall,  a  confection  made  by  a  roofer  to  show  his  skill  at  join- 
ery. (Didier  Aaron,  Paris.)  Surprisingly  the  issueof  a  desir- 
able bulkiness  extends  even  to  pictures.  The  attraction  of  a 
Biedermeier  still  life  (like  Biedermeier  furniture)  is  really  its 
weight — a  visual  density  that  is  the  result  of  the  style  of  the 
frame,  the  treatment  of  the  subject  matter,  and  the  identifi- 
ably  Biedermeier  choice  of  color.  In  fact  many  decorative 
pictures  that  ought  perhaps  to  be  suppressed  are  being  giv- 
en new  life  simply  because  their  gutsiness  holds  down  a 
wall  in  an  attractive  way.  (Good  quality  decorative  pic- 
tures, however,  as  well  as  serious  art  and  the  still  life  on  this 
page  come  from  Wheelock  Whitney,  New  York. )  ■  SCULP- 
TURE INDOORS  AND  OUT  Gertrude  Jekyll  devoted  an  entire  book, 
Garden  Ornament,  to  reminding  twentieth-century  readers  of  the 
conventions  that  used  to  govern  the  use  of  sculpture  and  architec- 
tural elements  in  a  garden.  In  her  black-and-white  photographs  of 
English  gardens  taken  before  World  War  I,  we  see  human  and  ani- 
mal figures,  cisterns  planted  with  thyme,  piers  that  mark  the  end 
of  a  hedge,  columns  that  support  an  arbor,  terminal  figures  used 
like  finials  on  the  top  of  a  wall,  stone  tables  not  meant  for  taking 
meals,  sundials  or  armillary  spheres  positioned  to  please  the  eye. 
Recently  this  sort  of  element  has  made  a  comeback  and  it  is  not  just 
being  used  in  a  garden — in  fact  there  are  the 
fanciest  of  cultural  antecedents  for  the  use  of 
outdoor  sc  Ipture  indoors.  In  the  seventeenth 
-•'•^'-•ll;!  century,  the  Earl  of  Arundel  launched  the 
sculpture  gallery  as  the  grandest  room  in  a  big 


*V><| 


Far  left:  French 
Empire  coin  cab' 
net,  Metropolita  I 
Museum.  Above . 
German  still  life! 
Johann  Nepomu; 
Mayrhofer, 
circa  1826. 


19th-cent 

French  pra 

piece. 
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ALL  ABOUT  STYLE 


Sculpture  is 

as  important  an 

antique  as 

furniture 


Above:  Detail  of  Boucher's 

Virgin  and  Child  with 

Saint  John  the  Baptist  and 

Angels  hung  against  walls 

lined  with  Carone,  a  cotton 

material  printed  with  a 

damask  design  by  Fortuny. 

Inset:  Caravaggio, 

another  Fortuny  design. 


house.  Pretty  soon  no  important  house  was  complete  without  one 
to  house  a  collection  of  classical  sculpture,  ancient  or  copy.  Vari- 
ous interpretations  ensued  until  in  the  nineteenth  century  it  was 
pretty  well  decided  that  sculpture  looked  just  fine  in  the  architec- 
tural setting  of  the  hall.  In  our  era  the  most  influential  public  dis- 
play of  sculpture  and  architectural  elements  is  the  Soane  Museum 
in  London  where  Soane's  inspired  stuffing  of  his  treasures  into  a 
London  town  house  becomes  a  ready  model  for  collectors  both 
because  of  the  relatively  small  space  Soane  was  addressing  as  well 
as  his  eclectic  taste.  Soane's  was  a  universal  interest  that  extended 
beyond  classical  and  neoclassical  traditions  to  include  virtually 
any  truncated  or  fragmented  element  that  made  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  grammar  of  ornament.  The  installation  of  his 
collection  was  completely  different  from  the  august  and 
empty-ish  space  peopled  with  heroic-sized  whole  figures 
that  Arundel  made  so  fashionable.  Soane  organized  his 
busts,  urns,  pots,  and  bits  by  shape,  color,  and  culture  and 
crowded  them  onto  walls  and  ceilings  in  a  manner  that  be- 
came the  ideal  of  antiquarian  decoration  as  well  as  a  system- 
atic display  of  three-dimensional  form.  Mindful  of 
Arundel,  familiar  with  the  Soane  Museum,  and  already  a 
fervent  collector  of  sculpture,  Jacob  Rothschild  began  sev- 
eral years  ago  to  think  that  sculpture  was  certainly  as  im- 
portant an  antique  as  furniture.  The  result  is  Clifton  Little 
Venice  in  London  where  Fabia  Sturridge  and  Peter  Hone 
deal  in  pillars,  busts,  broken  capitals,  and  a  myriad  other 
things  far  less  obvious.  BIN  CASE  OF  FIRE  Behind  stairs 
in  any  Edwardian  house  were  cabinets,  fittings,  and  rigs 
that  spoke  for  a  moment  when  households  were  huge  and 
the  running  of  them  was  treated  as  the  art-science-business 
,.  that  housekeeping  is.  Though  a  large  area,  the  support- 
^  w^k  system  parts  of  these  houses  never  had  an  institutional 
"— "*  ^  look  to  them.  A  present-day  detail  that  sums  up  ev- 
erything that  used  to  be  nice  about  domestic  sys- 
'*^>.  tems  is  the  embroidered  fire-extinguisher  cover 
-'*■  Mongiardino  designed  for  Baron  Thyssen  at 
Daylesford.  ■COMPLICATED  BEIGE  Recently 
things  have  been  happening  to  beige,  off-white,  ivo- 
ry, pale  gray,  and  the  other  cool  and  warm  no-colors 
that  have  been  the  official  neutrals  against  which  to  dis- 
play art  and  sculpture.  In  museums  of  contemporary'  art  in 
which  the  museum's  installation  of  the  pictures  has  been 
perceived  as  the  right  way  of  presenting  this  sort  of  art  even  at 
home,  the  plain  white  surface  is  no  longer  what  it 
was.  In  many  cases  beige  linen,  silk,  other  textiles 
with  textures  or  even  a  richly  figured  stone  wall  is 
thought  to  be  a  better  background.  As  for  traditional 
art,  it  has  always  looked  like  secondhand  stuff  when 
put  on  white  or  even  too-clean  walls.  Remember 
when  Sotheby's  York 

Avenue  was  new?  In  i  ^/g/g/ggggg^gg/g/i^^ 
1982  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum,  under 
the  direction  of  Sir 
John  Pope-Hennessy, 
had  the  walls  of  cer- 
tain European  paint- 

CLOCKWISE  FROM  TOP  RIGHT  STEPHEN  KELEMEN;  SILVIA  SARNER,  RICHARD  DAVIES,  LYNTON  GARDINER 
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Embroidered  linen  fire- 
extinguisher  cover  designed] 
by  Renzo  Mongiardino. 


Below  left:  French  Empire 
clock  on  enamel  ground. 
Below:  Swedish  clock  that 
looks  like  a  bas-relief, 
circa  1805. 
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OUR  COOKING 
ASSISTANT. 

WHY  EVERYONE  NEEDS  A  CUISINARF  FOOD  PROCESSOR. 


Imagine  never  having 
to  slice  another  tomato  by 
hand.  Or  grate  a  carrot 
and  your  knuckle.  Or 
rhop  an  onion  and 
.■-eep. 

magine  never 
again  spending 
-^  hours  ot  time 
-'        i  effort 
reading 
bread  dough. 
Or  mixing 
cake  batter 
Or  chopping 
meat. 
Imagine  getting 
out  of  the  kitchen 
faster  and  serving  meals 
t:  .at  look  and  taste  better 

YOU  WILL  USE  IT  FOR 

EVERYTHING. 

BECAUSE  IT  DOES 

EVERYTHING. 

A  Cuisinartfood  processor  usually 
33  you  90%  of  the  time  and  effort 
ded  to  prepare  the  same  food  with- 
it,  You  can  completely  do  many 
pes  from  start  to  finish  without  wash- 
the  work  bowl  between  steps. 

Th'eCuisinart 
DLC-7  Super 
Pro  food 


processor  uniformly  chops  2  pounds  of 

meat  and  flawlessly  slices  2  pounds  of 

tomatoes,  each  in  less  than  30  seconds 

It  kneads  over  3  pounds 

of  bread  dough  in  less 

than  3  minutes.  In  a  single 

batch,  it 

kneads  the    '^ 

dough  for  over 

two  dozen 

hamburger 

rolls  like 

the  one 

you  see  here.  And  in 

less  than  5  minutes, 

it  makes  both  batter 

and  icing  for  layer 

cakes. 

It  prepares  chicken  or 
tuna  salad  in  seconds,  ham 
burgers,  French  fries,  stir 
fries,  cookies,  pies, 
souffles,  dips,  purees, 

casseroles  and  thousands  of  other 

dishes  faster  than  you've  ever 

thought  possible, 

THE  EXCLUSIVE  CUISINART 
ADVANTAGES, 

With  its  easy-to-use  Large  Feed 
Tube,  the  Cuisinartfood  processor 


makes  whole  slices  from  foe 
as  large  as  Idaho 
potatoes. 

The  detach- 
able-stem discs— 
the  best  on  the 
market— perform 
beautifully  and  pre- 
cisely and  make 
storage  fast  and 
easy  as  well. 

The 
workhorse 
of  a  motor 
will  never  ^'~* 

let  you 
down. 

The 
Cuisinartfood 
processor  is 
^^k  truly  the  all- 
^  purpose 
kitchen  ap- 
pliance. It  does 
much  more  for 

than  any  mixer  bleH^r  or  food  pre- 
paration center 

You  will  use  it  and 
use  it  and  use  it.  Every 
^  single  day 


^::^.- 


FOR 

MORE 
NFORMATION. 

To  learn  more 
about  our  food  proces- 
sors, optional 

attachments,  the 
Cuisinart  Cooking 
Club,  and  on  request,  the  recipes  for  the 
dishes  you  see  here,  write;  Cuisinarts. 
Inc.Dept.  I,  P.O.  Box 2150.  Greenwich, 
CT  06836-2150. 

Cuisinart 

Food  Processor 

For  a  store  near  you  call  toll  free 
(800)  243-8540. 


ROCHE-BOBOIS. 

A  New  Perspective  On  Leather. 
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The  Riiinbow  sectional,  with  its  hiiilt-iii  reciiiier,  is  a  new  way 
to  design  a  comfortable  space  for  conversation.  Rainbow's 
designer  approached  leather  the  way  one  would  handle  fab- 
ric. He  combined  shades  of  grey  leathers  into  a  unique  grada- 
tion of  soft  tones.  For  our  complete  catalog,  please  send  a  S6 
check  or  money  order  to:  Roche-Bobois  (Dept  RBS),  200  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10016 


Probably  the  most  exclusive  collection  in  leather. 

IEO€IHIIE-BOBOIS 

?AR\S 


.  Through  our  exclusive  stores  and  through  the  trade  in  the  LISA  and  Canada . 


New  V>rk  •  Atlanta  •  Beverlv  Hills  •  Birminsham.  Ml  •  Boston  •  Chicago  •  Dalla-s  •  IH-nver 

llarlfi>rd  •   Mou^lon  •   la  Jolla  •   Miami   •   Minneapolis  •   Montreal  •   Palm  Beach  •   Paramus 

Pliiladelpliia    •    Phoeni\    •    Quebec    •    Rosl\n  lleii;hls    •    San  Franciyi    •    Scaridale    •    Seattle 

Toronlo  •  Vancouver  BC  •  Washington  IK',  •  Westport  Soulhport  •  *innetka 


LONDON  •  BRUSSELS  •  GENEVA  •  MADRID  •  MUNICH 


STATELY  HOMES  COLLECTION  BY  BAKER  FURNITURE.  Exacting 
reproductions  oj  superb  antiques,  each  piece  the  prized  treasure  oj  anohleman 
and  still  housed  in  a  great  Stately  Home.  The  collection  is  selectedby  inter- 
national antiques  authority  Sir  Humphrey  Wakejield,  Bt.,  to  bereprodiicea 
with  the  skill  OJ  Baker's  Jinest  craftsmen.  You  are  invited  to  see  all  our 
Baker  collections  in  the  showrooms  listed  belou  through  your  interior  designer  or 
architect  and  you  may  send  $12. dO  jor  a  Stately  Homes  Catalogue. 


From  Idvcrarav  Castle, 
Scotland,  the  home  of  His 

Grace  The  Duke  of  ArKvll. 
a  magnificent  Adam  inlaid 
and  cr(»ss-handed  Pembroke 
table.  Showrooms  in  Atlanta, 
Chicago.  Cleveland,  Dallas,  Hiuh  Point, 
Houston,  Lt>s  .\nfjeles,  Miami,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Troy 
and  Washington  U.C. 

Baker  Furniture,  Dept.   >67,  1661  Monroe 
Avenue.  N.W.,  Grand  Rapids,  MI  49S0S. 


ALL  ABOUT  STYLE 


ings  galleries  rehung  with  hundreds  ( 
yards  of  Fortuny  cotton  printed  i 
various  rich  damask  patterns.  Eigl- 
teenth-  and  nineteenth-century  co 
lectors  had  hung  these  pictures  again; 
the  then-neutral  colors — deep  greer 
and  reds.  Though  it  is  still  thought  thj 
dark  walls  can  be  a  supportive  bad 
ground,  only  some  of  the  Metropol 
tan's  galleries  are  dark  colors.  Th 
Tiepolo  and  Boucher  galleries,  for 
stance,  are  lined  in  a  Fortuny  with 
generally  beige  look  to  it.  In  fact  it  is 
composite  of  lots  of  colors — the  sam 
sort  of  complex  but  basically  monc 
chromatic  coloration  found  in  Europe 
an  tapestries  and  Persian  carpets.  Joh 
Ross,  Director  of  Public  Informatioi 
remembers  that  at  the  time  the  wal 
were  being  changed  the  reasoning  o 
color  went  like  this:  old  master  pain) 
ings  came  originally  from  complex  se 
tings.  The  problem  was  how  to  prevei 
them  from  looking  murky  whe 
stripped  of  a  background  that  incluc 
ed  many  different  elements  and  coloi 
and  were  placed  in  a  museum  spac 
with  little  architectural  interest.  Th 
answer  seemed  to  be  to  use  comple 
colors  and  complex  textures  rathf 
than  simple  colors  and  no  texture.  Th 
need  to  have  a  color  that  was  made  u 
of  many  colors  was  more  importar 
than  whether  it  was  light  or  dark.  Ma\ 
be  that's  why  some  people  liked  th 
beaten-up  velvet  of  the  old  Sotheby 
galleries.  Wear  and  tear  is  also  a  te> 
ture.  HHIGH  TIME  EngHsh  clock 
are  famous  for  their  mechanisms  an 
French  clocks  for  their  cases.  Russia 
clocks  masquerade  as  jewels.  Hert 
with,  however,  are  two  rare  clocks  th 
experts  know  little  about.  One  is  a 
early-nineteenth-century  Swedis 
model  with  the  timepiece  inserted  int 
a  marble  bas-relief.  The  other  is 
French  clock  in  which  the  backgroun 
is  blue  enamel  and  the  beasts  ar 
bronze.  (Juan  Portela,  New  York;  Ja( 
ques  Kugel,  Paris.)  Clock  expert  Wir 
throp  Edy  reminds  us  that  at  the  tim 
of  Napoleon  clocks  were  put  into  mar 
tels  and  that  the  Austrians  fancied  tin 
clocks  and  automata  incorporated  int 
the  paintings  of  landscapes  wit 
churches  and  clock  towers  in  the  di; 
tance.  Since  neither  clock  is  taken  fror 
a  mantel  nor  qualifies  as  a  painting,  it 
open  season  for  a  simple  delight  i 
what  looks  good  and  produces,  if  nc 
the  correct  time,  at  least  the  possibilit 
of  a  dignified  ticktock.  n 
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75  Virginia  Road,  North  White  Plains,  New  York  10603  Through  architects  and  interior  designers. 
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May  you  age  as  beautifully  as  this  rug  w 

Twenty  years  from  now,  the  Iovel\  little  girl  you  see  Collection  and  our  newest  addition,  the  Stately  H( 

up  there  will  l(X)k  a  lot  different.  However,  the  new  Karastan  Collection, 

rug  she's  sitting  on  will  probably  look  much  the  same.  Each  mg  in  each  of  our  collections  is  den: 

The  mg  is  from  one  o\'  KarastaiVs  three  Oriental  \A'oven  through  the  back  in  the  ver>'  finest  of  worst 

design  collections:  The  700  Series,  the  Williamsburg  w(X)ls on  an  Axminster  loom.  The  results,  you  wi. 


Medallion  Scrapi  trcim  our  Oriental  Design  Collection. 


Kard-stan  Rug  Mills,  a  Division  of  Fieldcn^sl  Mills.  Inc. 


nost  indistinguishable  irom  intricate  handweaving.  We  have  so  much  faith  in  our  quality,  each 

The  patterns  themselves  were  lovingly  recreated  mg  comes  with  a  20- year  warranty.  But 

Persian,  Chinese, Turkoman  and  other  handwoven  there's  no  guaranteeing 

And  their  rich,  lustrous  colors  will  just  improve  with  the  warranty  won't  wear  out 

s  with  any  tme  Oriental.  ^  long  before  the  rug  will. 
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THE  GE  SPACECENTER  27.  THE  WORLD'S  MOST  INTELLIGENT^  f 
THOUGHT-OUT  FOOD  STORAGE  SYSTEM.  - 
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spacemaKer  door 


Spacemaker"'cioor  shelves.  A  SpaceCenter  27  exclusive  on 
both  the  refrigerator  and  freezer  doors.  Extra-deep  shelves  easily 
accommodate  3-liter  and  gallon  bottles,  even  6-packs,  while 
special  "snuggers"  keep  small  items  secure. 


m 


Refreshment  Center  and  Electronii    ' 
Diagnostic  System.  The  fold-down  c  , 

grants  easy  access  to  frequently  usee  ■ 
and  even  provides  space  to  prepare  - 
Next  door  offers  chilled  water,  crushec 
cubed  ice  and  a  diagnostic  system  th|  n 
keeps  tabs  on  SpaceCenter  27's  vital  -I 
functions.  •  m 


mi^m. 


Large  storage  bins  with  individual 
temperature  and  humidity  controls.  While 
vegetables  stay  fresher  and  crisper  when  moist, 
fruit  fares  better  when  cool  and  dry  And  meat 
likes  it  cooler  still.  This  advanced  feature  accom- 
modates them  all. 
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^  A  REGISTERED  TRADEMARK  OF  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


Crant 


( a  look  that  fits  beautifully.  With  three  colors  or  block  gloss  to 
'  from,  SpoceCenter  27  complements  any  decor.  Or  custom  build 
m  trim  kit  for  a  look  that's  truly  unique. 
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Quick  Serve  under-        I 
stielf  storage  trays. 

Five  unbreakable  left- 
over dishes  that  con 
go  into  the  microwave,  freezer  or  dishwasher.  Sliding 
into  a  special  under-shelf  rock,  they  occupy  space 
that  usually  gets  wasted  in  ordinary  refrigerators. 


An  open-and-shut  case  for  better  food  storage. 

Keeping  all  the  things  you  eat  and  drink  clearly 
in  mind.  General  Electric  takes  great  pride  in 
unveiling  the  SpaceCenter  27  food-storage 
system,  To  coll  it  a  refrigerator  v^ould  be  missing 
the  point.  No  mere  refrigerator  ever  had  so  much 
going  for  it.  Inside  or  out. 

Because  besides  being  huge  (26.7  cubic 
feet),  the  SpaceCenter  27  makes  the  most  of  space 
that  until  now  has  gone  largely  unused.  And  with 
one  unique  feature  after  another,  it  keeps  every- 
thing from  appetizers  to  leftovers  fresher,  better 
organized  and  easier  to  reach  than  ever  before. 

Of  course  it  would  be  thoughtless  not  to  sin- 
gle out  one  particular  SpaceCenter  27  feature- 
The  GE  Answer  Center"  service.  If  you  ever  hove 
any  questions,  call  us  toll-free  at  800-626-2000. 

The  GE  SpaceCenter  27.  A  whole  lot  of  think- 
ing went  into  it.  And  at  26.7  cubic  feet,  so  can  a    ^% 
wholelotoffood.  -apHSWa^^^^sg 

We  bring  good  ttiings  to  life.    -*^ 
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BEYOND  HAGGIS 

In  praise  of  the  little-known  pleasure  of  Scottish  cooking 

By  Alastair  Reid 


Scotland  is  a  coun- 
try whose  long 
and  turbulent  past  is 
everywhere  present, 
petrified  in  the  ruins 
of  castles,  cathedrals, 
and  abbeys,  readable 
as  the  rings  in  a  tree. 
At  school  there,  we 
were  fond  of  saying 
that  it  was  a  country 
with  its  future  behind 
it;  but  we  were  wrong, 
because  Scotland,  af- 
ter trudging  grimly 
through  the  industrial  revolution, 
leaped  abruptly  into  the  Technological 
Age  with  the  discovery  of  oil  off  its 
coasts,  and  now,  new  motorways  have 


) 


Scottish  food  and  fields, 

clockwise  from  top  left:  the 

hearty  breakfast,  Highland 

sheep  among  the  heather, 

harvested  turnips,  and 

smoked  fish.  Scottish  food  is 

always  about  freshness; 
nothing  is  wasted  and  all  is 
"plain,  simple,  unadorned." 

made  the  place  smaller,  more  efficient, 
less  remote.  But  even  though  Scotland 
now  has  the  trappings  of  a  small,  mod- 
ern European  country,  its  ways  and 


habits,  its  traditional  food  reflect  men 
than  anything  its  agricultural  founda 
tions.  Going  north  from  the  industria 
midlands,  you  seem  to  be  movin 
backward  in  time  into  an  agrarian  past 
leaving  the  seethe  of  the  cities  behinc 
and  encountering  the  opposite  ex 
treme — a  solitary  white  croft,  with  ; 
few  stonewalled  acres  and  munching 
sheep,  set  at  the  head  of  a  valley,  sma 
farms  verging  on  self-sufficiency,  si 
lent,  brooding  lochs  mirroring  th( 
mountains,  and,  eventually,  bare 
heathered  moors  with  no  soul  in  sight 
It  is  like  going  back  to  the  country's  be 
ginnings;  and  indeed,  in  the  Highlands 
and  the  farming  shires  like  Fife,  Gallo 
way,  and  Ayrshire,  the  round  of  life  has 
not  altered  much,  but  still  moves  ir 
seasonal  succession,  the  rituals  of  sow 
ing  and  reaping.  The  annual  scourge  ol 
cruel  weather  makes  that  existence  fa 
from  soft,  but  it  is  contradicted  by  a 
long  and  heady  spring,  and  a  taste  oi 
high  summer  to  turn  the  landscape 
green  and  douce.  The  land  still  yields  2 
good  living,  and  it  is  carefully  tended, 
for  the  Scots  are  ferocious  tamers  ol 
the  soil,  and  their  gardens,  whethei 
they  be  the  vast  stonewalled  enclosures 
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100%  NEUTRAL  SPIRITS  DISTILLED  FROM  GRAIN,  80  PROOR  GORDONS  DRY  GIN  CO  .  PLAINFIELD,  ILL  0 1986  GORDON'S  DRY  GIN  CO 
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Distilled 

LondonDry 

Gin 


Fifteen 
tiny  minutes  can 
undo  what  a  cold 

or  being  tired 
does  to  your  face. 

Rccette  Merveilleuse 
Masks  for  Face  and  Eyes 

Direct  from  Paris  come  two  of 
the  worlds  richest  masks:  one 
for  the  face  and  one  for  the 
delicate  eye  area.  Both  are 
soothing,  unctuous  and  non- 
drying.  Filled  with  biological 
extracts  and  moisture,  they 
work  to  restore  resiliency,  sup- 
pleness, softness.  Both 
smooth  away  outward  signs 
of  tiredness  as  they  provide 
a  nourishing  and  revitalizing 
experience  for  face  and  eyes. 

This  dual  mask  program  is  as 
luxurious  as  a  spa  treatment. 
And  just  as  rewarding  as  know- 
ing you  look  your  very  best. 

Stendhal 

PARIS 
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of  country  houses  or  small  patches  of 
backyard,  are  orderly  and  abundant. 
Rural  Scotland  still  lives  by  the  agrari- 
an round,  and  what  country  people  eat 
comes  mainly  from  close  at  hand — 
from  gardens,  grouse  moors,  deer  for- 
ests, farms,  rivers,  lochs,  and  the  sea. 
Modern  Scotland  has  succumbed  to 
supermarkets,  fast  foods,  and  restau- 
rants of  every  stripe,  but  rural  Scotland 
still  eats  traditionally  and  well — proba- 
bly the  best  food  in  Scotland  can  nowa- 
days be  found  in  private  houses  in  the 
Highlands,  where  everything  on  the  ta- 
ble has  come  from  within  a  few  domes- 
tic miles,  and  where  what  is  eaten 
depends  both  on  the  locality  and  the 
time  of  year. 

In  Scotland,  freshness  is  all — pota- 
toes howked  from  the  ground,  eggs 
with  faint  feathers  clinging  to  them, 
salmon  taken  from  the  river  that  after- 
noon, herring  acquired  in  a  bucket  on 
the  pier  from  a  boat  that  has  just  tied 
up.  In  no  time  at  all,  they  are  on  the  ta- 
ble, along  with  freshly  churned  butter, 
baked  bread,  oatmeal,  milk,  and  hon- 
ey. It  is  this  freshness,  fundamentally, 
that  gives  Scottish  food  all  its  distinc- 
tion. Cooking  there  is  direct  and  sim- 
ple, a  way  of  making  available  the 
flavor  of  the  food.  For  that  reason,  we 
do  not  think  of  a  Scottish  "cuisine," 
nor  do  Scottish  restaurants  spring  up 
in  other  countries.  Separated  from 
their  ingredients,  they  would  not  flour- 
ish. The  Scottish  recipes  that  crop  up 
in  international  cookbooks  yield  only 
pale  ghosts  of  the  originals,  dishes  that 
suffer  in  translation.  The  real  taste 
stays  home. 

I  grew  up  in  Galloway,  in  the  coun- 
try, surrounded  by  farms,  close  to  the 
sea,  intensely  aware  of  the  shifting  sea- 
sons. My  mother  was  a  doctor,  my  fa- 
ther a  minister  of  the  church ;  and  since 
my  mother  did  not  believe  in  sending 
bills,  we  were  often  paid  in  kind  with 
sacks  of  oats,  potatoes,  and  flour,  eggs 
and  cream,  vegetables,  game,  salmon, 
so  that  my  memory  of  the  stone  larder 
is  one  of  an  ample  bounty.  When  my 
father,  in  church,  read  from  the  text  of 
"a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey," 
I  assumed  he  meant  the  surrounding 
countryside,  for  one  of  my  chores  was 
to  fetch  milk  from  a  nearby  farm,  warm 
from  the  evening  milking,  and  the 
honey  my  father  drew,  with  our  wary 
help,  from  a  hive  at  the  bottom  of  our 
garden. 


It  was  our  habit,  as  children,  to  joir 
in  the  late-summer  harvesting  of  tht 
fields  of  standing  oats  and  barley  or 
the  neighboring  farms,  and  to  worl 
along  as  we  grew  more  able.  On  har 
vest  days,  in  the  vast  farm  kitchen,  th* 
women  would  begin  early,  bakinj. 
breads  and  scones,  working  away  at  the 
long,  scrubbed  kitchen  table.  Down  ir 
the  gold  of  the  field,  the  sight  of  tht 
women  descending  the  path  with  wick- 
er baskets  of  food  brought  work  to  a 
stop,  and  in  the  shade  at  the  field's 
edge,  we  munched  manfully  through 
the  basket's  abundance.  There  was  al- 
ways a  feast  in  the  farmhouse  to  crown 
the  end  of  the  harvest,  through  which, 
with  shining  faces,  we  ate  our  way. 
These  feasts  serve  me  still  as  a  vision  of 
plenty. 


Cakes  and  sweets:  durable  and  illicit 

In  rural  Scotland,  outlying  farms 
and  crofts  were  visited  at  least  once  a 
week  by  a  grocer's  van,  a  baker's  van, 
and  a  butcher's  van,  which  opened  at 
the  back  to  become  small  shops.  In  the  i 
Highlands,  they  still  function,  al 
though  elsewhere  the  freezer  has  made 
them  obsolete.  Winter,  however,  can 
isolate  the  crofts,  so  the  summer's 
abundance  is  preserved,  bottled, 
smoked,  and  dried.  As  a  child,  I  would 
wander  into  the  larder  and  gaze  in 
amazement  at  the  jars  and  round  bot 
ties  of  preserves,  at  the  pickled  eggs,  at 
the  dead  eyes  of  pheasant  and  par- 
tridge waiting  to  be  plucked  outside  in 
a  snow  of  feathers.  Very  little  of  what 
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PiageU  PoIotx,:  created  like  no  other  watch  in  the  world. 


PiaceT 


Solid  18K  gold.  Hand-crafted  in  Switzedand. 
For  brochnre  send  $5  to  Piaget,  650  Fifth  Ave.,  NY,  NY  10019. 
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What  do  you  give  the  guy 

who  still  carries  your  picture 

in  his  wallet  still  laughs  at  your 

college  nickname,  and  still 

thanks  your  old  roommate  for 

introducing  you? 


Memorable  gifts  for  men 
and  women.  Shown,  our 
Classic  Black' ball  pen  and 
pencil,  $37  the  set.  Other  models 
and  finishes  from  $11.50  to  $1,000. 
Lifetime  mechanical  guarantee. 


CROSS' 

SINCE     1S«a6 
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The  fundamental  point  about  most 
Scottish  food  is  that  it  belongs  at  home 


we  ate  "came  from  the  shop,"  only  ex- 
tras like  dates,  mustard,  odd  sauces, 
and  flavors.  Winter  was  a  time  of  the 
great  soups,  for  which  the  Scots  are  cel- 
ebrated— a  stockpot  always  winked 
and  burped  on  the  back  of  our  stove. 
Outside,  the  fields  lay  mournful  and 
bare  except  for  turnips,  frozen  into  the 
ground.  Spring  brought  new  greens, 
new  potatoes,  fresh  tastes,  just  as  surely 
as  it  brought  snowdrop,  crocus,  and 
daffodil  to  the  world  outside  the  win- 
dow. In  summer,  the  soft  fruits — 
strawberry,  raspberry,  gooseberry, 
plum,  peach — came  round  as  an  annu- 
al surprise,  like  friends  returning,  half- 
forgotten.  Autumn  was  all  mellow  with 
harvest,  and  the  kitchen  gave  off  the 
rich  waft  from  jam-making,  preserv- 
ing, and  pickling  for  the  siege  of  win- 
ter. The  seasonal  foods  succeeded  one 
another,  and  I  easily  connected  what  I 
ate  with  the  turning  landscape  I  lived 
in.  That  was,  I  have  always  felt,  a  lucky 
connection,  but  one  which  leaves  peo- 
ple like  me  unsuited  for  the  super- 
market. 

Breakfasts.  I  remember  a  piece  of 
advice  given  by  the  French  writer  An- 
dre Maurois  in  a  book  he  wrote  for 
Frenchmen  traveling  to  the  British 
Isles.  He  advised  them  to  eat  breakfast 
three  times  a  day,  preferably  on  trains. 
It  was  good  advice  then,  for  I  have  eat- 
en many  a  rich  breakfast  on  a  train  hur- 
tling north.  With  breakfast  the  Scots 
have  reached  a  kind  of  perfection.  It  is 
common,  in  farming  communities 
there,  for  the  men  to  go  out  to  early 
milking  and  first  chores,  coming  in  lat- 
er for  a  substantial  breakfast.  Once,  in 
the  Highlands,  I  met  the  breakfast  of 
my  life.  I  had  fished  early,  through  the 
dawn,  and,  finishing  after  first  light  I 
made  my  way  for  breakfast  to  the  farm- 
house of  a  friend.  Breakfast  had  been 
laid  out  on  the  farmhouse  table,  and 
everything  on  it  had  come  from  within 
the  circle  of  the  horizon.  Oatmeal  por- 
ridge, milk,  cream,  butter,  kippers  and 
grilled  herring,  salmon,  bacon  and  a 
boiled  ham,  bread,  rolls,  scones,  honey 
from  the  hives;  and,  accompanying  it 
rituiiUy,  a  tumblerful  of  malt  whisky. 
The  weather  in  the  Highlands,  they  in- 
sist, demands  such  sustenance,  such 


fortification.  This  great  breakfastir 
has,  luckily,  not  passed  away.  Now 
days,  if  you  drive  through  the  Higl 
lands,  signs  abound  saying:  bed  an 
BREAKFAST  Whatever  the  beds  may 
like,  the  breakfasts  most  likely  make 
for  them.  Find  a  farmhouse  if  you  cai 
and  try  to  come  downstairs  hungry. 

There  are  too  many  legends  aboi 
the  Scots.  One  of  the  most  unfair  is  th 
the  Scots  are  mean,  a  clear  misinterpr 
tation  of  a  native  frugality.  The  clima 
in  Scotland,  for  a  large  part  of  the  yea 
is  flinty  and  unkind,  less  cold  than  gr; 
and  dispiriting,  and,  combined  wr 
the  grim  heritage  of  Calvinism,  it  h; 
made  the  Scots  wary,  suspicious 
pleasure,  with  a  preference  for  tl 
plain  and  unadorned.  To  do  without 
a  positive  virtue,  and  anything  th; 
seems  wasteful  or  extravagant  has 
tinge  of  sin  to  it.  This  shows  in  tl 
food,  which  is  also  plain,  wholesom 
and  unadorned,  fortunately,  since  tl 
distinction  of  Scottish  food  lies  in 
raw  materials.  Scottish  cooking  is  al: 
ingenious  in  making  use  of  everythin 
wasting  nothing.  A  friend  who  is  ma 
ried  to  a  Scotswoman  once  called 
up  in  puzzlement.  "We  always  seem 
be  eating  leftovers,"  he  told  me. 
think  she  must  get  up  in  the  middle 
the  night  to  cook  the  originals."  Nece 
sity  through  the  years  has  bred  inve 
tion,  as  it  did  during  the  war  yea 
when  rationing  in  Britain  was  extrem 
ly  severe,  supplies  meager.  Some  of 
most  vivid  eating  memories  come  fro 
that  time,  however,  for  we  were  driv 
back  by  shortages  to  an  earlier  age 
agricultural  self-sufficiency  and  we 
lucky  to  live  in  the  country.  Every  ava 
able  field  or  spare  land  was  cultivate 
and  rose  gardens  gave  way  to  veget 
bles,  backyards  to  poultry.  Home  fro 
school  on  Fridays,  I  would  go  out  wii 
a  gun,  bringing  back  perhaps  a  phea 
ant,  at  least  rabbits,  for  cartridges  tc 
were  rationed,  and  every  shot  counte 

While  the  backbone  of  Scottish  foe 
consists  of  elements  native  to  the  cou 
try — Scotch  beef,  mutton  and  laml 
salmon,  trout,  herring,  game,  manifo 
fruits  and  vegetables — there  is  qui 
another  side  to  Scottish  food,  a  whir 
sical  side  that  gives  the  lie  to  its  whol 
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AT  THE  TABLE 


someness — its  subterranean  passio 
for  all  things  sweet:  cakes,  pies,  past 
ries,  puddings,  buns,  scones,  jams,  jel 
lies,  follies  of  all  sorts.  A  baker 
window  is  a  creamy  anthology  of  con 
fection,  and  during  the  day,  cakes  art] 
likely  to  appear  at  intervals.  The  Scots 
although  fundamentally  kind  people 
are  shy  of  emotion,  but  have  decide 
over  the  centuries  that  almost  anythin; 
will  be  more  clearly  perceived  an 
borne  after  a  cup  of  tea,  and  cakes  of 
ten  accompany  the  ritual.  There  art 
even  durable  cakes,  which  are  mailec 
annually  all  over  the  world  to  wander 
ing  Scots.  At  the  same  time,  cakes  anc 
sweets  carry  a  faint  air  of  the  illicit 
about  them,  which  may  account  foil 
their  being  so  gleefully  and  ubiquitous 
ly  consumed. 

While  there  are  many  typical  Scot 
tish  dishes,  like  Scotch  barley  broth 
haggis,  mutton  pies,  bannocks,  and  tef 
breads,  it  is  understood  that  individua 
cooks  depart  from  the  ancestral  reci 
pes  on  whim;  and  indeed,  in  the  small 
er  communities,  certain  cooks  becomt 
well  known  for  a  particular  dish  the\ 
make  with  special  flair,  so  that  it  bear^ 
their  name  and  becomes  "Mrs.  Muir': 
mince"  or  "Mrs.  McQuirter's  treack 
scones."  That  seems  to  me  real  fame 
Haggis,  about  which  so  many  tedious 
jokes  are  made,  has  been  elected  from 
many  dishes,  as  good  or  better,  to  rep 
resent  Scottish  food,  mostly  because  ot 
its  oddity:  the  heart,  liver,  and  lights  ol 
a  sheep  are  ground  and  mixed  with 
oatmeal  and  onions,  then  sewn  into  a 
sheep's  stomach  and  boiled.  To  de 
scribe  it  as  bluntly  as  that  makes  me  re 
alize  that  haggis  cannot  be  put  into 
words,  nor  should  it  ever  leave  Scot 
land.  That  is  the  fundamental  point 
about  most  Scottish  food:  it  belongs  at 
home.  It  does  not  occur  to  me  in  other 
countries  and  climates  to  cook  or  even 
to  want  Scottish  food,  as  one  will  have, 
say,  Italian  and  Indian  food  from  time 
to  time.  Yet,  back  in  Scotland,  I  fall  in 
at  once  with  its  ways,  eating  sumptuous 
breakfasts  and  feeling  peckish  at  tea- 
time.  Last  summer,  I  met  a  seven-year- 
old  girl  from  Scotland  who  was  visiting 
the  United  States  for  the  first  time,  and 
meeting  surprise  after  exotic  surprise 
on  her  plate.  One  day  she  asked  wist- 
fully: "Some  day,  can  we  have  normal 
food?"  Scottish  food,  she  meant.  Alas, 
it  does  not  travel,  but  instead  stays  suc- 
culently  close  to  home,  n 
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"The  process  of  aging 
and  its  effect  on  organs, 
tissue  and  on  the  quahty  of 
hfe  has  long  been  one  of  my 
primary  interests. 

"For  in  all  my  years  of 
clinical  experience  I  have 
found  that  the  effects  of 
aging  can  be  devastating. 

"Unlike  a  defect  in  the 
heart,  the  manifestation  of 
ig  is  readily  apparent  to  every - 


"It  is  something  that 
not  be  satisfactorily  hid- 
.  From  yourself  Or  others, 
is  it  something  that  will 
way  on  its  own. 
"Of  course,  the  skin  is  the 
m  in  which  this  process  is 
;t  visibly  manifested. 
"Skin  care  is,  therefore, 
it  important  in  improving 
quality  of  life. 

"This  has  led  my  colleagues 
I  to  identify  a  substance 
zh  more  abundant  in 
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nger  skin  than  in  older 


"GSL.  Or  Glycosphingolipids. 

"We  have  found  GSL  can  make 
zr  skin  behave  and  look  like 
nger  skin. 

"Hence,  I  believe  the  patented 
I  ingredient  which  has  been 
eloped  together  with  a  prom- 
nt  team  of  Swiss  cell  biologists  at 
Schaefer  Institute  in  Switzer- 
d  represents  an  important  scien- 
:  breakthrough.  For  they  can 


help  individuals  of  all  ages  achieve 
younger  looking  skin. 

'And  most  important,  improve 
the  quality  of  life." 

GLYCEL.  A  Natural  Way  To  Younger 
Looking  Skin. 

Manufactured  under  the  strict- 
est quality  control  standards  in 
Switzerland,  Glycel  is  the  remark- 
able collection  of  fragrance-free 


skin  care  products  containing  the 
natural  extract,GSL,  a  patented 
ingredient  developed  by 
Dr  Christiaan  Barnard. 
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THEIR  WORLD,  NOT  OURS 

Some  of  the  world's  strangest  plants 
and  animals  flourish  under  strict  protection  in  the  Galapagos 

By  Anne  Tree 


AfJ^  God  said  let  the  waters  bring 
jLx  forth  abundantly  the  moving  crea- 
tures that  have  life,  and  fowl  that  may 
fly  above  the  Earth  in  the  open  firma- 
ment of  Heaven. "  GENESIS  1 :20 

This  today  is  still  the  Galapagos. 

For  many  years  we  had  wanted  to 
visit  the  Galapagos  Islands.  For  a  num- 
ber of  reasons  1985  seemed  the  year  to 
achieve  this  aim.  In  due  course  in 
March  we  set  off. 

For  those  who  dislike  package  tours 
Free-Range  Tourism  still  exists.  We 
were  a  party  of  four  and  like  Free- 
Range  Chickens  we  hoped  to  wander 
and  see  and  taste. 

We  flew  by  Ecuatoriana  Airlines  to 
Baltra  Island,  Galapagos  National 
Park.  Here  we  were  met  by  the  captain 
of  the  Tip  Top,  Captain  Rolf  Wittmer. 
Also,  our  guide  Hernan,  a  biologist  of 
great  charm  and  knowledge.  No  one  is 
allowed  to  visit  the  islands  without  a  lo- 
cal guide.  We  were  lucky  in  that  Her- 
nan is  a  well-educated 
young  man  who  not 
only  added  to  our 
knowledge,  but  is  of  a 
merry  disposition  and 
added  greatly  to  our 
fun.  Strict  rules  apply 
in  the  Galapagos.  The 
Ecuadorian  govern- 
ment is  concerned  to 
keep  the  islands  free 
from  pollution  and  to 
preserve  all  forms  of 
indigenous  wildlife. 
Every  precaution  is 
taken. 

You  shake  your 
clothes  and  wash  your 
shoes  and  feet  before 
leaving  one  island  for 
another,  to  prevent 


Denizens  of  the  Galapagos — 

iguana,  turtle — and  the  islands  themselves 

captured  in  Michael  Tree's  watercolors. 


the  risk  of  carrying  either  seeds  or  sick- 
ness. As  each  island  is  totally  different 
this  is  an  important  procedure.  Only 
local  boats  may  be  rented.  The  Tip  Top 
is  a  simple,  comfortable  boat  that 
sleeps  eight  guests.  Apart  from  Cap- 
tain Wittmer  she  has  a  crew  of  three 
including  an  excellent  chef. 

She  is  a  happy  boat,  spotlessly  clean 
with  a  large  saloon.  The  captain  was 
born  in  a  cave  on  the  island  of  Floriana 
He  knows  the  islands  and  weathei 
backward.  We  had  made  no  plans,  pre- 
ferring to  discuss  the  matter  firsthand 
with  the  guide  and  captain.  We  dis- 
cussed our  preferences  and  told  ther 
that  two  of  us  suffered  from  seasick- 
ness. Captain  Wittmer  agreed  that  ten 
days  was  time  enough  to  see  the  is 
lands,  that  we  should  have  time  to  en- 
joy the  wildlife  and  to  cool  off  by  gooc 
long  swims.  We  were  to  cover  consid- 
erable distance  and  would  travel  most- 
ly by  night.  At  this  point  I  must  say  how 
entirely  different  our  journey  became 
to  any  other  we  had 
made  in  other  parts  oi 
the  world.  We  were 
nine  mammals  of  the 
species  Homo  sapiem 
on  a  small  boat.  We 
were  entering  th( 
world  of  Flora  anc 
Fauna. 

The  Galapagos  Ar- 
chipelago  is  theii 
world,  not  ours.  Yoij 
may  kill  or  touch  nc] 
living  thing,  except  tc  i 
fish  for  the  pot.  Am 
living  thing  may  toucF  I 
you  and  if  you  disliktl 
it  you  move.  The  landT 
scape  of  most  of  the  is-l 
lands  is  lunar  if  not| 
post-atom  bomb 
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hat  inclefinahle 
something 
about  certain 
French  women 
is  often  a 
little  something 
by  Car  on. 

In  1919,  a  little 
something  called 
Tahac  Blond 
swept  through  Paris 
capturing  its  most 
adi  'eiiturous  ii  xmien. 

Today,  Parfums  Caroii 
intrigues  Jiot  otily 
the  women  of  Paris, 
hut  the  beautiful 
women  of  the  world, 
with  Bellodgia., 
Fleurs  de  Rocaille, 
Nuitde  Noel 
and  the  latest  little 
sometljing  by  Caron, 
Nocturnes. 

LORD  &  TAYLOR 


Nocturnes  by  Caron,  Paris 


TRAVEL 


Ropes  and  folds  of  lava  cascade  down 
the  side  of  volcanoes. 

No  interior  decorator  could  create 
such  designs;  but  the  designs  are  all  in 
mourning,  jet  black  and  iron  gray,  sin- 
ister and  powerful.  Lovers  of  lush  veg- 
etation and  white  sand  and  human 
company  will  be  frightened  of  this  aus- 
terity. The  solitude  is  immense.  The 
world  is  primeval.  The  flora  has  adapt- 
ed quickly  to  the  necessities  of  survival. 
Cacti  have  evolved  into  trees  to  avoid 


the  depredation  of  giant  land  tortoises 
with  long  legs  and  necks. 

Rootless  flowers  feed  on  air.  Belts  of 
ivory-white  thorn  trees  grow  between 
the  beach  and  summits  of  volcanoes, 
looking  from  a  distance  like  mist  or  gi- 
ant chiffon  scarves.  They  bear  leaves 
only  after  the  occasional  rain.  Though 
the  Galapagos  Islands  are  on  the  equa- 
tor, the  cold  Humboldt  current  from 
the  Antarctic  flows  in  close.  This  has 
created  a  prolific  wildlife.  One  mo- 


Why  should  you  buy 
our  most  expensive  linens? 

Our  elegant  European  linens  are  on  sale  for  the  only  time  this  year. 
But  don't  buy  them  for  the  price. 

Buy  them  for  the  quality. 

You  simply  can't  find  more  luxurious  bed  linens 
and  pillow  cases.  Made  of  imported  100%  cotton,  c\    ■*' 

they're  unbelievably  soft  and  silky,  designed  exclusively  m  \ 

forScandiaDown*.  ScancUar"  ^ 

DownSho^ 


So  come  in  and  feel  what  you've  been 
missing.  But  hurry,  or  you'll  miss  our  sale. 


Sale  at  participating  shops  only.  For  a  catalog  of  all  our  fine  bedroom  lurnishings,  send  $3.00  to  Scandia 
Down  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  88819,  Dept.  D  ,  Seattle.  WA  98188.  Scandia  Down  Corporation  is  a  natii  nwide 
network  of  franchised  shops.  Call  toll-free  1-800-237-5337  for  the  Scandia  Down  Shop  nearest  you.  In 
Washington  state,  call  1-800-367-3696.  ASK  ABOLITCXRCREDIT  PLAN. 
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ment  a  vast  manta  ray  floats  by  an 
then  a  shark.  Green  marine  turtles  pe  i 
form  their  mating  dance,  two  old-a^ 
pensioners  performing  a  delightf 
minuet.  Incidentally,  they  give  gre 
hope  for  the  old.  Sea  turtles  live  to  . 
immense  age.  Couples  aged  a  hundrc™ 
and  twenty  years  old  copulate  for  up  t 
six  hours.  Perhaps  some  day  som 
crafty  doctor  will  invent  a  syniheti 
turtle  enzyme  to  enable  old  men  to  rt 
cover  their  libido.  We  shall  see  elderl 
heads  nodding,  beady  eyes  glistenin 
behind  thick  spectacles  as  old  me 
wave  their  arms  in  a  courtship  danc 
brought  to  London  and  Manhattan 

The  sky  and  the  sea  are  full  of  bird: 
They  bear  the  names  familiar  in  Vic 
torian  literature.  Frigate  birds,  storm 
petrels,  noddies,  and  boobies.  It  is  dit 
ficult  not  to  anthropomorphize  th 
world,  though  there  is  no  touch  of  Di; 
ney.  Frigate  birds  in  particular  resen 
ble  many  friends.  They  are  large  bird 
with  long  haughty  beaks.  Under  th 
beak  the  male  has  what  appears  to  be 
scarlet  plastic  bag.  In  March,  when  th 
mating  season  begins,  the  males  tak 
up  their  stance  on  a  thornbush  and  ii 
flate  these  bags.  They  sit  like  figuri 
from  a  nonsense  rhyme  by  Lear  o 
their  uncomfortable  nesting  sites,  wit 
large  red  balloons  under  their  chin 
This  attracts  the  female.  Sad  sights  ai 
to  be  seen  of  neglected  lovers,  the 
balloons  deflated  and  wrinkled  lik 
discarded  balloons  after  a  party.  Su 
cessful  Casanovas  do  not  have  it  a 
their  own  way,  however.  They  have  i 
feed  every  three  days  and  another  sui 
or  may  nab  the  premises. 

The  courtship  of  blue-footed  bo( 
bies  is  enjoyable.  Blue-footed  boobic 
are  large  white  birds  with  brilliant  bk 
webbed  feet.  They  dance  a  slow  sot 
shoe  shuffle.  An  engagement  is  forma 
ized  by  the  exchange  of  small  sticl* 
from  beak  to  beak. The  list  of  birds 
too  long  to  enumerate,  but  I  was  moi 
struck  by  the  various  forms  of  camoi 
flage.  Fledgling  birds  are  flecked  wit 
gray  and  white  to  fit  in  with  a  nestir 
site  of  rocks  and  bird  droppings.  C 
the  mammals  the  sea  lions  are  the  mo 
beguiling.  They  are  dark  like  their  lav; 
rock  homes.  I  did  not  spot  them  uni 
my  eyes  were  accustomed  to  the 
black  shapes  through  the  glare.  Yc 
are  aware  sea  lions  are  around  becaui 
of  barking  and  a  whiff  of  fishy  B.( 
Then  suddenly  one  sees  them  ever 
where.  Supple  black  bags  with  amuse 


The  year  was  1969. 

Not  everyone  was  into  protest  and 
Huelga,  bra-burning  and  radical  chic. 

The  fashion  underground  was 
<ing  about  a  new  perfume  which  had 
ietly  surfaced  in  Paris. 

It  was  fresh  but  nc:»t  virginal.  Bold 


Underground  classic 

but  never  aggressive.  It  had  what  the 
French  call  "presence." 

Today,  16  years  later,  it  is  still  very 
much  with  us. 

It  flourishes  in  spite  of  minimal 
fanfare  and  an  advertising  budget  tliat 
wouldn't  keep  Colette  in  stickpins. 


Not  even  rhinestone  stickpins. 

Its  a  classic,  durable  as  the  films  of 
Von  Stroheim,  the  cut  of  a  Poiret  gcnvn, 
the  chic  of  a  Sargent  countess. 

And  classics  don't  need 
million-dollar  h\pe.  Just  women 
of  i  mpeccable  taste.  pa  R I S 


985.  Paco  Rjbannc  Parfums 


Available  at  Saks  Fifth  Avenue 


r  THE  SERVICE  OHVlONAkCHS,  LUMINARIES,  STATESMEN 
AND  MERE  PERFECTIONISTS  SINCE  1764 

Gump's 

SAN  FRANCISCO        HOUSTON        DALLAS        BEVERLY  HILLS 
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eyes  and  moustaches.  Bulls  have  ha- 
vens and  territories.  Females  are  pro- 
miscuous and  frivolous.  The  poor  old 
bull  spends  his  time  swimming  round 
cajoling  his  wives  and  trying  to  keep  or- 
der. He  becomes  lean  and  exhausted. 
After  a  couple  of  weeks  a  strong  young 
bull  appears.  There  is  a  fight.  The  loser 
retires  to  the  bachelor  quarters  on  the 
island,  always  a  pleasant  spot  on 
smooth  rocks.  Here  he  recuperates 
from  the  sex  war  and  scratches  and 
dozes  with  other  tired  bulls.  It  must  be 
like  the  peace  and  quiet  of  a  man's  club 
after  a  nasty  divorce  case. 

Females  and  their  young  love  to 
swim  with  you.  They  like  to  show  off 
with  some  extra  swoops  and  dives. 
Sometimes  the  feel  of  a  bristly  nuzzle  of 
a  moustache  scratches  one's  behind. 
With  all  their  hospitality  and  fun  it  is 
still  not  wise  to  encroach  on  a  bull's  ter- 
ritory. 

Iguanas  are  another  great  sight. They 
look  like  moving  fossils  made  of  coal. 
Their  camouflage  on  the  rocks  is  so 


perfect  one  might  step  on  one  did  one 
not  hear  an  angr\'  spit  of  warning.  Land 
iguanas  are  colorful,  beautiful  reds  and 
blues  and  greens,  but  have  the  same 
habit  of  angry  spitting.  The  sea  and  the 
sky  are  teeming  with  life.  I  swam  on  my 
back.  As  the  birds  wheeled  and  dived  I 
pondered  on  the  infancy  of  human 
aerodynamics.  I  swam  on  my  front.  Be- 
low is  the  deep.  It  is  as  clear  as  crystal.  I 
did  not  need  goggles.  Blowfish  are  ev- 
erywhere, mercifully  their  normal 
shape  and  not  inflated  by  terror  to 
make  into  urban  lamps.  A  shark  may 
go  by  or  a  school  of  golden  ray,  glossy 
like  brass.  Turtles  are  evePkAv^here  and 
schools  of  unnamed  fish.  Finally  one 
returns  to  the  boat. 

The  boat  is  your  territory  as  well  as 
your  home.  You  are  conscious  of  this 
other  world  around  you  the  whole 
time.  Nine  humans  are  a  small  matter 
in  this  teeming  world.  You  are  con- 
scious you  are  the  stranger  here. 

Life  on  the  boat  is  ver\'  pleasant.  An 
early  start,  soon  after  dawn.  Sight-see- 


ing until  the  sun  gets  too  hot,  then 
bath  and  a  potter.  Early  lunch  follows 
by  a  long  siesta.  Then  out  again  to  se 
the  sights,  probably  at  another  islanc 
More  bathing,  then  home  to  tea  witl 
hot  fritters  or  homemade  biscuits, 
nice  loll  on  deck  with  a  drink  to  watcl 
the  marine  life.  Then  an  early  dinnei 
Afterward,  cards,  chess,  or  reading  ti 
an  early  bedtime.  We  had  good  weath 
er  and  a  full  moon.  I  found  the  gentl 
roll  of  the  boat  under  way  better  thai 
any  sleeping  pill.  Dolphins  were  a 
around  the  boat  in  deep  water,  nigh 
gulls  fished  and  fish  leapt  high  out 
the  water.  It  was  almost  light  enough  t( 
read  when  the  moon  got  up.  One  wok 
to  the  sound  of  the  sea  lions  barking  o 
a  pelican  looking  through  the  porthok 
Returning  to  the  world  of  Man  was 
shock.  There  seemed  many,  too  man 
of  us.  We  seemed  dusty,  noisy,  an 
bad-mannered  toward  each  other, 
miss  the  solitude,  grandeur,  and  peac 
of  the  Galapagos  Islands  and  canno 
wait  to  return,   d 
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From  the  world's  foremost 
museum  of  decorative  arts . . . 
exquisite  little  teapots 
that  reflect  the  most  treasured 
porcelain  styles  of  all  time. 


Only  the  Victoria  &  Albert  in  London  has 
a  collection  of  porcelain  teapots  like  this! 
And  for  the  very  first  time  in  its  history, 
the  Museum  has  issued  a  collection  of 
authentic  re-creations  from  its  irreplace- 
able treasury. 

Each  of  the  twelve  originals  selected  for 
this  collection  by  the  Victoria  &  Alben's 
own  curators  was  made  and  decorated  by 
hand  a  hundred  years  or  more  ago — at  a 


specific  factor)'  or  in  a  particular  region  of 
the  world  which  strongly  influenced  the 
artistic  development  of  porcelain. 

Yet,  as  important  as  this  collection  is 
historically,  its  remarkable  charm  and 
beaut\'  are  even  more  outstanding. 

For  these  are  truly  captivating  little  tea- 
pots, wonderfully  varied  in  size  and  shape 
as  well  as  in  decoration.  Each  one  is  de- 
lightfully different  from  all  the  others 
because  they  represent  the  height  of  por- 
celain artistry  from  China,  Japan,  Ger- 
many, Italy  and  France  as  well  as  England. 

There  is,  for  instance,  a  Flemish  beauty 
from  the  famous  Tournay  factory,  founded 
in  1751  under  privilege  from  the  Empress 
Maria  Theresa.  And  a  lavishly  decorated 
teapot  —  rich  with  24  karat  gold  and  co- 
balt blue  —  re-creating  an  original  in  the 


ornate  Imari  style  from  the  famous  ( 
man  house  of  Meissen. 

There's  also  a  characteristic  Chin 
teapot  from  Jingdezhen,  site  of  the  n 
famous  porcelain  kilns  in  China.  The  « 
nese  influence  is  clearly  seen  in  the  ( 
ental  figures  decorating  a  teapot  crei 
by  Worcester,  for  many  years  the  n 
prolific  producer  of  English  porcelaii 

Tlie  variety-  goes  on.  An  18th-ceni 
French  teapot  from  Mennecy  in  the 
cennes  style.  An  exquisite  Venetian  tea 
decorated  in  rich  Italian  rococo  fashi 

The.se  are  all  full-scale  re-creation 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  teapots  < 
made — most  of  the  treasured  origi 
created  in  the  18th  century,  when  tea 
an  expensive  luxury  and  therefore  si 
but  exquisite  teapots  like  these  gra 


•c  .m^: 


♦•:•;•• 


Teapots  shown  smaller  than  actual  sizes  ranging  trom  d-ji4   to  4-Md    in  height 


'  the  tables  of  the  very  affluent, 
ow,  this  one-of-a-kind  collection  can 
:eyour  home,  adding  a  lovely  touch  of 
lition  wherever  you  display  it.  You 
ht  even — on  occasion  — bring  that 
lition  to  life  by  actually  using  these 
utiful  imported  teapots  on  your  table, 
he  price  of  each  exacting  re-creation 
ust  $34.50,  payable  in  convenient 
ithly  installm.ents.  You  will  receive 
r  teapots  at  the  rate  of  one  every  other 
nth.  You  will  also  receive  a  Cenificate 
kUthenticit);  and  a  detailed  description 
ach  original,  with  an  explanation  of  its 
)onance  to  the  histon,-  of  porcelain, 
lowever,  the  collection  will  be  individ- 
y  crafted  only  for  collectors  who  enter 
scriptions  promptly.  Therefore,  please 
il  your  application  by  May  31,  1986. 


SUBSCRIPTION  APPLICATION 

The  Franklin  Mint  Pleose  mail  by  May  31,  1986. 

Franklin  Center,  Pennsylvania  19091 

Please  enter  my  subscription  for  The  Victoria  &  Albert  Museum  Porcelain  Teapot  Collection, 
with  each  of  the  twelve  teapots  a  re-creation  of  a  historic  teapot  in  the  Museum  collection. 

I  need  send  no  payment  now.  My  teapots  will  be  sent  to  me  at  the  rate  of  one  ever\'  other 
month,  and  I  will  be  billed  for  each  one  in  two  monthly  installments  of  $17.25*  each,  with  the 
first  payment  due  before  the  teapot  is  sent  to  me. 

'Plus  my  stale  sales  lax  and 
a  lotal  of  $1  50  for  shipping  and  handling 


Signature - 

Mr 

Mrs. 
Miss 


SUBSCRfPTIONS     ARE     SUBJECT     TO     ACCEPTANCE 


PLEASE    PRINT    CLEARLV 


Address - 


Cits, State,  Zip_ 
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THE  DEALER'S  EYE 


HEAD  OF  THE  CLASS 

Gep  Durenberger  sells  antiques  in  his  San  Juan  Capistrano  shop 
and  holds  seminars  in  the  Gothick  folly  in  his  backyard 

By  Brooke  Hayward 


San  Juan  Capistrano,  a  coastal  town 
that  lies  about  an  hour  and  a  half 
south  of  Los  Angeles,  figures  in  Cali- 
fornia folklore  as  the  site  of  Father  Ser- 
ra's  eighteenth-century  mission — long 
considered  to  be  the  jewel  of  Califor- 
nia's Spanish  missions — to  which  year- 
ly (on  St.  Joseph's  Day  in  March,  to  be 
precise)  the  swallows  return  from  a 
warm  winter  somewhere  farther  south. 
There  even  used  to  be  a  song — sung  by 
Leon  Rene — that  went,  "When  the 
swallows  come  back  to  Capis- 
trano. .  ."  Locally,  nowadays  there  is 
cause  for  renewed  architectural  cele- 
bration because  adjacent  to  the  old 
mission  rises  the  new  library,  a  Post 
Modern  buUding  designed  by  Michael 
Graves  that  incorporates  elements  of 
its  venerable  neighbor  into  its  overall 
plan  and  structure — and  thus  into  the 
community. 

Just  in  back  of  the  library,  on  a  street 
aptly  named  Camino  Capistrano,  sits 
an  irresistible  little  antiques  shop  all 
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Left:  A  taux-bamboo  19th-century  iron 

daybed  and  a  French  Directoire  table  in 

the  shop.  Above:  Gep  Durenberger.  Below 

The  outside  of  Folic  Gep,  left;  the  main 

room  where  seminars  are  held,  right. 


covered  in  vines  right  up  to  the  red 
Spanish  tiles  of  its  roof.  Embedded  in 
the  white  stucco  wall  by  the  entrance  is 
a  blue-and-white  tile  logo,  G.R.  Du- 
renberger. The  shop,  it  turns  out,  is  an 
1880s  Basque-style  cottage,  bought  by 
Mr.  Durenberger  in  1967  with  every 
nickel  he  could  then  beg,  borrow,  or 
steal  (about  $18,000  worth).  Another 
$10,000  went  to  bring  it  up  to  code.  As 
he  was  very  fond  of  adobe,  he  set  about 


transforming  it  ini 
what  he  calls  "Ear 
California,"  stuccoii 
all  the  exterior  wal 
whUe  retaining  the  ori 
inal  interior  plai 
floorboards  and  wal| 
boards.  Doors  and  wu 
dows  were  brougli 
over  from  Europe  ar 
set  into  deep  casemeni 
with  heavy  masonr. 
Fireplaces  were  r^ 
turned  to  working  c 
der.  And  last  but  n^ 
least  was  the  matter 
finding  and  shippir 
stock. 

Luckily,  Durenb( 
ger's  previous  expe 
ence  with  antiques  h 
been  of  the  highest  order:  in  1959  (hi 
ing  graduated  from  Notre  Damei 
1958),  he'd  gone  to  work  for  the  ven( 
able  antiquarian,  Carl  Yeakel,  just  i 
the  coast  in  Laguna  Beach.  Now,  ! 
years  later,  he  hoped  he  knew  what 
was  doing.  He  went  to  Europe  and  i: 
ported  a  shipment  from  England  a 
France.  In  those  days,  San  Juan  Cap 
trano  was  a  sleepy  Hispanic  town 
two  thousand  people  ("and  everyc: 


OUR  BEST  SALESMEN  ARE  PEOPLE 
WHO  DIDN'T  BUYOUR  PHONES. 


There's  nothing  like  a  bad 
phone  to  make  you  appreciate 
a  good  one. 

Maybe  that's  why  people 
who  bought  someone  else's 
phones  speak  so  fondly  of 
AT&T's.  They  remember  our 
phones  as  the  ones  that 
didn't  breakdown.  And  never 
fell  apart.  As  the  phones 
that  always  sounded  loud 
and  clear. 

If  you  grew  up  with  AT&T 
phones,  you  already  know 
how  much  you  can  count  on 
them.  And  if  you  didn't,  just 
listen  to  what  lots  of  people 
are  saying. 

You  get  what  you  pay  for. 


AT&T 

The  right  choice. 
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GIVE  HER  A  DIAMOND  TO  INFLAME  HER  SENSES. 


Every  quality  diamond  of  a 
carat  or  more  is  one  of  natures  rarest 
and  most  exquisite  phenomena  — 
with  more  fire^  more  sparkle  and 
scintillation. 

Each  is  a  visible  reflection  of 
you.  Unique  in  all  the  world^, 


possessing  four  characteristics  that  Your  jeweler  is  the  expert 

set  It  apart  forever.  They  are  called  where  diamonds  are  concerned, 

the  4Cs :  Cut^  Color^  Clarity  and  His  knowledge  can  help  make  th( 

Carat-weight.  These  determine  the  acquisition  of  a  quality  diamond 

value  of  a  diamond  — and  to  an  of  a  carat  or  more  the  beautiful^ 

astonishing  degree,  the  beauty  and  rewarding  experience  it  should  be 
value  of  your  jewelry.  A  diamond  is  forever. 


shown  features 
diamond  of  2.03  carats. 


A  QUALITY  DIAMOND  OF  A  CARAT  OR  MORI 
A  FIRE  RARELY  SEEN. 


THE  DEALER'S  EYE 


lought  I  had  lost  whatever  marbles  I 
ad  moving  down  here").  One  might 
rive  through  it  on  the  way  to  St.  Malo, 
opping  for  lunch  at  EI  Adobe  Restau- 
mt.  Durenberger  sent  out  announce- 
lent  cards,  courtesy  of  Carl  Yeakel's 
lailing  list,  and  on  the  Friday  before 
is  Saturday  opening,  withdrew  the 
St  of  his  savings  from  the  local  bank 
)  pay  the  tile  man.  Enchanted,  the  tell- 
•s  sent  him  a  Hawaiian  plant  studded 
ith  orchids.  Half  an  hour  before  the 
:heduled  opening,  cars  began  show- 
ig  up — "Talk  about  intercession  of 
le  saints,"  says  Durenberger — and  by 
le  end  of  the  day  he  was  cleaned  out. 
3  he  was  an  instant  success,  and  went 
ght  back  to  Europe  for  more  stock. 
Gep  Durenberger  does  not  so  much 
alk  into  a  room  as  blow  into  it  like  a 
id-spring  gust  of  wind.  As  he  talks, 
le  air  clears  and  cobwebs  scatter.  He 
a  big,  six-foot-one,  trim  Midwestern- 
■  from  Le  Sueur,  Minnesota  ("I'm 
ally  the  Jolly  Green  Giant"),  with 
ich  a  contagious  laugh  and  guileless 
anner  that  within  minutes  of  meeting 
m  you  could  swear  he's  your  oldest 
lildhood  friend. 

Most  unexpected,  I  remark  to  my- 
If,  as  Gep  throws  himself  into  an  old 
iglish  wing-back  (for  sale,  of  course) 
ith  the  same  gusto  he  displayed  in  en- 
ring  the  room.  In  front  of  us  a  fire 
lars  away  and  hot  tea  is  served.  We 
e  in  another  charming  little  house — 
?hind  the  main  building  and  separat- 
I  from  it  by  a  garden  with  a  fish  pond 
the  center — which  Durenberger 
lilt  ten  years  ago  for  additional  dis- 
ay  space. 

"I'm  always  sort  of  embarrassed  and 
y,  'Hell,  it  looks  this  way  because  I 
dn't  have  any  money.'  This  is  not 
ench,  it's  not  English,  it's  no  particu- 
r  style.  But  it  is  a  sort  of  a  look,  maybe 
romposite  of  all  kinds  of  dreams  and 
emories  collected  over  the  years  of 
ivel  and  living .  .  ." 
In  keeping  with  both  the  personality 
the  man  and  the  look  of  his  shop,  all 
e  antique  furniture  and  bibelots  are 
splayed  exactly  as  they  would  be  if 
ey  were  in  someone's  home.  On  first 
itering  the  premises,  in  fact,  one  is 
)t  sure  one  is  in  a  shop  at  all.  A  cut  vel- 
t  shawl  is  draped  casually  over  the 
m  of  a  French  provincial  chaise,  or  a 
lisley  flung  on  an  English  tea  table  set 
th  china;  life-size  terra-cotta  mastiffs 
3m  an  ancient  garden  guard  the  en- 


trance; a  circular  Regency  dining  table 
looks  as  if  guests  are  about  to  arrive  for 
dinner.  Twice  a  year,  with  customary 
zeal,  Durenberger  travels  to  England 
and  France  to  beef  up  his  dwindling 
supplies,  and  he  augments  these  pur- 
chases with  quantities  of  goods  from 
the  Midwest. 

I  inquire  how  he  got  interested  in  the 
antiques  business. 

"Well,  Brooke,"  he  says,  "I  come 
from  a  clan  which  loves  old  things  and 
we  lived  in  an  old  house  on  an  old  river 
and  that  sort  of  thing." 

The  old  house  in  Le  Sueur,  as  it 
turns  out,  was  an  1859  Georgian  reviv- 
al farmhouse  which  had  belonged  to 
his  grandfather.  In  1939,  it  was  sold  by 
his  father.  At  the  time,  Gep  Durenber- 
ger was  three  years  old,  and  yet  he 
claims  he  remembers  every  foot  of  it, 
and  every  piece  of  furniture,  every 
painting.  This  prodigious  memory  was 
to  stand  him  in  good  stead  forty-odd 
years  later  when,  in  1980,  he  was  able 
to  purchase  it  again  for  himself — and 
refurnish  it  exactly  as  it  had  been  with 
all  the  original  paintings  and  furniture, 
which  had  been  dispersed  to  various 
relatives.  Everything  came  back:  old 
rugs,  old  prints  of  Lohengrin's  wed- 
ding march,  old  linen  curtains  for  up- 
holstering the  William  IV  furniture. 

"You  can  imagine  the  local  newspa- 
pers— with  the  'prodigal  son'  theme," 
chuckles  Durenberger,  offering  some 
homemade  cookies.  In  the  end, 
though,  he  can  only  get  there  twice  a 
year — a  week  in  the  summer  and  an- 
other at  Christmas — because,  not  con- 
tent with  his  success  as  an  antiquarian, 
Gep  Durenberger  is  presently  wearing 
two  other  caps  as  well.  One  is  his  com- 
mitment to  the  three-year-old  Libros  y 
Artes,  a  nonprofit  group  (of  which  he  is 
president)  under  the  aegis  of  the  city 
government,  which  sponsors  special 
cultural  and  fund-raising  events  at  the 
San  Juan  Capistrano  Library  and 
Cloister  (such  as  exhibitions,  concerts, 
and  festivals).  The  other,  cut  from  a 
piece  of  the  same  cloth,  is  The  Duren- 
berger Series.  This  is  a  series  of  study 
tours  abroad  and  seminars  at  Folie 
Gep  that  examines  domestic  architec- 
ture and  the  decorative  arts.  And  what 
is  Folie  Gep? 

"In  1977,"  says  Durenberger,  "the 
business  of  selling  antiques  got  to  the 
point  where  it  wasn't  as  much  of  a  chal- 
lenge. I'd  done  it  for  ten  years  and  I 
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AS  DEHNED 
BT  PIMM'S. 


CHUKKBRAlways  preceded 
by  Pimm's,  i.e.,  Pimm's 
Chukker.  A  refreshing  bev- 
erage served  at  polo 
matches  and  other  smart 
places. 

BEOULifflON  OEA&.The 
Pimm's  Cup.  A  cylindricai 
container  open  at  one  end 
with  a  capacity  of  8  fluid 
ounces.  Restricted  to  the 
sidelines. 

imOW-IH.  Throw  2  oz. 
Pimm's  over  ice.  Fill  with 
soda.  Add  a  wedge  of 
lemon.  The  Chultker 
begins. 

OOAL.Tb  make  it  to  the 
Pimm's  tent  suid  back 
before  the  next  chukker 
begins. 

SAPBTY.What  you've 
reached  when  you  make  it 
back  without  spilling  a 
precious  drop. 

FIBLD.Anywhere.  Anytime. 
Nowhere  is  out  of  bounds 
for  a  Pim.m's  Chukker. 

TIMB-OUT.What  you  should 
call  if  you  run  out  of 
Pimm's  Chukker. 

HOOK  .What  we're  offering 
to  entice  you  into  trying 
Pimm's.  A  free  set  of  4 
unbreakable  Chukker 
cups.  Write  to  Oxford 
Display,  PO.  Box 
10143,  Louisville,  KY 
40210.  Send  $1  for 
postage  and  han- 
dling. Void  where 
prohibited. 
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TASTES  AS  GOOD. 
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THE  DEALER'S  EYE 


started  thinking  that  it  was  time  for 
some  new  plans  and  goals  before  rigor 
mortis  set  in." 

So  off  he  went  to  London  and  a  ten- 
week  study  course  at  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  to  broaden  his  background.  At 
this  point  he  was  thinking  of  getting 
out  ot  the  business  entirely.  He  had  a 
new  plan  each  week. 

"But  what  I  found  out  was  that  I  was 
never  going  to  be  an  academic,  I  would 
always  be  a  dilettante,  and  there  was  no 
point  in  fighting  it  anymore.  And  that  I 
really  was  a  dealer — it  was  in  my 
blood." 

However,  out  of  that  summer  came 
the  idea  of  a  study  center  in  California. 
So  he  came  home  and  built  the  Folic 
Gep  on  empty  property  behind  the  lit- 
tle cottage  where  he  lives. 

"And  the  word  spread.  Everybody 
said,  'I  can  give  a  lecture.'  It  was  just 
like  a  Mickey  Rooney  film.  You 
know — 'We're  going  to  do  a  play  in  the 
backyard' ..." 

Of  course  the  idea  has  evolved  into 
something  quite  different  from  a  play 


in  the  backyard.  You  might  attend  a 
Garden  Weekend  at  Folic  Gep  with 
lectures  by  Dr.  James  Yoch  on  "Re- 
naissance Italian  Gardens,"  "The  Ba- 
roque ^^irls  of  Italy  and  England," 
and,  with  a  break  for  a  picnic,  "Chis- 
wick  and  Co.:  The  Autumnal  Exuber- 
ance of  Palladian  Form."  The  next 
day.  Dr.  Eric  T.  Haskell  might  address 
you  on  the  subjects  of  "Grottos  and 
Labyrinths  of  France,"  "Theatricality 
and  Le  Notrien  Aesthetic,"  and  (after 
another  picnic)  "  'Folies',  'Fabriques', 
and  the  Anglo-Chinese  Influence."  Or 
you  might  prefer  to  wait  a  few  months 
for  a  Russian  Weekend. 

I  was  driven  over  to  see  Folic  Gep 
for  myself,  and  was  accorded  the  great 
honor  of  an  invitation  to  lunch  in  the 
garden.  Durenberger  bought  his  house 
in  1971.  It  is  a  1929  one-story  bunga- 
low designed  by  Roy  Kelly  for  Edward 
J.  Doheny,  who  established  the  whole 
-Capistrano  Beach,  then  Doheny 


area- 


Beach.  Originally  there  were  six  cot- 
tages, a  beach  club,  and  a  house  for  Mr. 
Doheny,  along  with  a  number  of  zon- 


ing and  architectural  ordinances  th 
went  the  way  of  all  things  when  the  S 
Diego  Freeway  cut  through  in  1958 
'59,  and  southern  Orange  Coun 
started  to  open  up  to  developmei 
The  house  has  an  airy,  breezy  look,  o 
room  opening  into  another,  with  a  le 
motiv  of  chintz  the  color  of  natural : 
striped  by  hand  in  a  rosy  terra  cotta. 
the  garden  behind  is  a  gazebo  mac 
from  an  old  tool  shed  where  we  hac 
marvelous  lunch.  And  behind  that 
the  Folic  Gep  at  last;  an  astonishi 
creation,  really,  inspired  by  a  visit 
Wilton  twenty  years  ago,  where  G 
first  encountered  the  famous  doub 
cube  room.  Folic  Gep  is  an  amalgam 
the  mathematically  pure  Palladian  ai 
the  Gothick.  Its  central  core  ("t 
schoolroom")  is  a  sixteen-foot  cu 
which,  in  turn,  supports  a  pyrami 
from  the  floor  to  the  top  of  the  pyrar 
is  a  span  of  twenty-seven  feet.  T 
waUs  of  the  cube  below  the  pyram 
are  pierced  all  around  with  Gothi 
clerestory-  windows,  and  below  the 
halfway  between  the  floor  and  top 
cube  (eight  feet  up  or  down)  each 
the  four  walls  gives  way  to  an  adjace 
exterior  half-cube  (each  sixteen  fe 
long  by  eight  feet  deep  by  eight  fe 
high).  Seen  from  an  aerial  view,  tl 
structure  would  be  cruciform.  Tl 
chalky-gray  walls  of  "the  schoolroon 
are  plaster,  trompe-l'oeiled,  and  hea^ 
ly  scored  to  resemble  cut  stone.  Els 
where — and  there  is  a  kitche 
bedroom,  and  bath  downstairs,  thr 
bedrooms  and  a  bath  upstairs — tl 
walls  are  a  mixture  of  unpainted  pli 
ter  and  straw.  This  material,  combine 
with  the  antique  doors  and  windo\ 
throughout  and  the  furniture  (such  a 
seventeenth-century  Louis  XIII  fot 
poster  bed),  makes  for  a  disarmii 
mood,  at  once  extremely  rustic  and  s 
phisticated.  Twelve  months  a  year,  tl 
is  the  seat  of  The  Durenberger  Series 

"Folic  Gep  is  certainly  an  apt  nan 
for  it,"  I  murmur. 

As  I  turn  to  go,  however,  my  mind 
elsewhere,  suffused  with  images  of 
house  I've  never  seen,  never  thought 
until  that  day — the  old  Georgian  F 
vival  farmhouse  in  Le  Sueur,  Minnes 
ta.  It  sounds  like  the  home  we  all  wi 
we  could  go  back  to.  Even  now,  mai 
months  later,  I  can  close  my  eyes  ai 
instantly  imagine  the  JoUy  Green  Gia 
gathering  his  clan  in  Le  Sueur 
Christmas,  n 
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Start  at  The  Mart, 

your  one-stop  source  of  inspiration 

for  decorating  your  home. 


A  house  is  not  a  home  until  it's  furnished.  And  there's  no  better  place  to  start  than 

The  Merchandise  Mart  in  Chicago.  ■  With  the  world's  largest  selection  of  home  furnishings  and 

accessories,  from  all  the  finest  names  in  design  and  manufacturing,  The  Mart  is  more  than  a  plentiful, 

year-round  resource.  It's  the  one-stop  way  to  create  a  total  living  environment.  ■  On  any  business  day,  for  any  kind 

of  project.  The  Mart  can  help  furnish  your  best  ideas.  ■  Ask  your  interior  designer,  home  furnishings  . 

retailer  or  architect  for  an  introduction  to  The  Merchandise  Mart.  Or  call  ^ 

(312)  527-7600  and  ask  for  Buyer's  Service.  -M 


THE  MERCHANDISE  MART 

Chicago 
Design  Center  to  the  World 


THESE  ITEMS  ARE  AVAILABLE  THROUGH  YOUR  INTERIOR  DESIGNER,  HOME  FURNISHINGS  RETAILER  OR  ARCHITECT. 


GALLERIES.   INC. 


SPAZIO.  Low-voltage  halogen  bulbs  radiate 

from  behind  leaves  of  lead  crystal.  A  da::ling 

display  of  design  and  technology. 


Space  1628,  1312)  644-5860 


Gorlelon 


Tudor  design,  reminiscent  of  an  oriental  rug, 

printed  in  France  exclusively  for  Carleton  V  Ltd. 

Offered  m  four  vibrant  colorways,  ideal  for 

residential  or  hospitality  use.  Available 

at  ROZMALLIN. 


Space  1253    (312)  467-6860 


THE  MERCHANDISE  MART 

Chicago  ^mm 

Design  Center  to  the  World       ■^■M 
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I,  ltd. 


From  the  Hill  Collection. 

Hill  s  glamorous  dining  grouping  for  casual 

environments.  Create  magical  illusions  of  space. 

Comes  with  larger  tables  for  sophisticated, 

formal  arrangements.  One  of  many  different 

groupings  from  Hill. 

Space  1698.  (312)467-6563 


Wool  designer  rugs  colored,  shaped  and  sized 

to  fit  your  special  needs.  Many  styles  to  choose 

from  or  create  your  own.  As  shown, 

CHEYENNE,  combination  4. 


Space\871    (312)644-2136 
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THESE  ITEMS  ARE  A\A1LABLE  THROUGH  YOUR  INTERIOR  DESIGNER,  HOME  FURNISHINGS  RETAILER  OR  ARCHITECT. 


aozmfliiin 


Pegasus  I,  a  timeless  interpretation  in  response 

to  today's  architectural  interiors.  Tables  and  chairs 

from  ALFRANK  at  Rozmallin. 


Space  1253    (312)467-6860 


Jf^p^ 


Designs  by  John  Saladino  for  Baker  Furniture. 
With  one  foot  in  the  ancient  world  and  the  other  in 
the  21st  Century,  this  collection  combines  Baker 

craftsmanship  with  design  on  the  cutting  edge. 


Space  6-167 A312)337-714A 
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THE  MERCHANDISE  MART 

CKxcago 
T)e.%\gn  Qtritzr  to  the  World 


Karges  By  Hand 


Extraordinary  beauty  of  Chippendale 

executed  in  a  masterful  lacquer  cabinet  from 

Karges.  The  Chinoiserie  decoration  requires  45 

artisan  hours  and  is  available  in  custom  colors. 

Shown  at  Baker,  Knapp  &.  Tubbs. 

Space  6-187    (312)337-7144 
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GALLERIES,   INC. 

Made  in  Italy  of  hand  blown  glass. 

In  soft  ivory  and  crystal,  as  well  as  stark  black 

and  white.  Frame  in  gold  tone  or  chrome. 


Space  1628.  (312)  644-5860 
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THESE  ITEMS  ARE  AVAILABLE  THROUGH  YOUR  INTERIOR  DESIGNER.  HOME  FURNISHINGS  RETAILER  OR  ARCHITECT 


GALLERIES,   INC. 

Authentic  Art  Deco,  cast  from  the  original 

glass  molds  with  hand  sand  cast  frames.  Available 

in  satin  nickel  and  polished  brass,  with 

matching  wall  sconces. 


Space  J 628,  (3J2)  644-5860 


STROHEIM  &  ROMANN.  INC. 

Tallulah: 

Multi-colored  floral  print  on  glazed  chintz. 

Available  in  five  different  colorways. 


Space  6148,  {312)  644-6148 


THE  MERCHANDISE  MART 

Chicago 
Design  Center  lo  the  World 


HOLLY     HUNT     LTD 


Start  at  the  top.  You'll  delight  in  our 

spectacular  approach  to  interior  fashions,  many 

levels  above  the  ordinary,  in  more  ways  than 

one.  It's  The  Mart  at  its  best. 


Space  1728,  (312)  661-1900 


CARPET  MILLS,  INC. 

Comfortable  elegance  is  the  impression 
Creative  Classics  make.  Innovative  construction, 

distinctive  textures,  fashionable  colors.  Three 

different  styles  in  both  solids  and  multi-colors,  to 

compliment  today's  interior  design  trends. 


Space  1818    (312)644-6300 
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THESE  ITEMS  ARE  AVAILABLE  THROUGH  YOUR  INTERIOR  DESIGNER,  HOME  FURNISHINGS  RETAILER  OR  ARCHITECT. 
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INVEST  IN 


araStofi) 


Some  of  us  have  more  finely  developed 

nesting  instincts  than  others.  Invest  in  Karastan, 

a  Division  of  Fieldcrest  Mills,  Inc. 


Space  1873   1312)  527-2380 


GALLERIES.   INC. 

A  rectangular  mass  of  beveled  clear  glass 

panels  supported  by  polished  brass  or  chrome 

banding.  A  clean  geometric  look,  yet  elegant 

enough  for  formal  applications.  Other  sizes, 

shapes  available. 

Space  1628.  (312)  644-5860 
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THE  MERCHANDISE  MART 

Chicago 
Design  Center  lo  the  World 


RICHARD  NORTON 


INCORPORATED 


French  and  English 

Console,  Late  XVII  Century  signed:  Pillot, 

Active  Nimes  and  Paris,  Original  throughout - 

39"  X  19",  32"  High. 


Space  612.  (312)644-^3^0 


insuring  your  investment 
in  interior  design 
requires  the  assurance 
of  professionalism. 


American  Society  of  Interior  Designers 

Members  of  the 

American  Society  of  Interior  Designers 

ore  identified  by  ttie  appellation  "ASID:' 

Fellows  of  the  Society,  by  FASID:' 

In  few  other  fields  of  endeavor  has  such 

a  qualifying  distinction  contributed  as  much 

to  public  awareness  of  professional  standards, 

and  to  consumer  protection. 

For  members  in  your  community,  consult  your  Yellow  Pages  directory 
or  write  ASID,  1430  Broadway  New  York,  NY  10018 
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THESE  ITEMS  ARE  AVAILABLE  THROUGH  YOUR  INTERIOR  DESIGNER,  HOME  FURNISHINGS  RETAILER  OR  ARCHITECT 


nufeebell 


18th  &.  19th  Century  European  charm  adapted 

for  20th  Century  American  living.  Write  or 

phone  for  our  brochure. 


Space  12-110.  (312)  644-6848 


DECORATOR'S  WALK 

Fabrics,  wallcovering,  furniture, 

lamps,  art,  antiques  and  accessories  from  the 

finest  manufacturers. 


Space  622  (312)  329-1510 


THE  MERCHANDISE  MART 

Chicago 
Design  Center  to  the  World 


THE  MERCHANDISE  MART 

Order  form 

For  more  information  on  the  products  advertised  in  this  section,  send 
coupon  and  a  check  or  money  order  for  $1.00  payable  to  House  & 
Garden  to:  House  &  Garden.  P.O.  Box  2008.  Clinton.  I A  52735 


1 .  D  American  Society  ot 

Interior  Designers 

2.  LJ  Baker  Knapp  &  Tubhs 

3.  D  Mike  Bell 

4.  n  Cabin  Crafts  Custom 

Crafted  Rugs 

5.  DCarletonV 

6.  D  Decorator's  Walk 

7.  LJ  Design  Galleries,  Inc. 

8.  Ll  Galaxy  Carpet  Mills, 


9.  n  Holly  Hunt  Ltd. 

10.  D  Robert  W.  Iruin  Ltd. 

11.  D  Karastan 

12.  D  Karges 

13.  LJ  The  Merchandise  Mart 

14.  □  Richard  Norton  Inc. 

15.  D  Rozmallin 

16.  D  Stroheim  &.  Romann, 

Inc. 


Ir 


17.  LJ  Taslitz  International, 
Ltd. 

Please  send  me  intormarion  on  the  items  checked  jbove. 
I  have  enclosed  a  check  for  $1.00  to  cover  postage  and  handling. 


Name 

Address . 
City 


State  . 


Zip  Code . 


rtter  expires  Ink  1    1Q86  Please  .ilkm  4-6  «eel<s  lor  .jelnerv 


Robert 


UU.IruuinLtd.1 


From  our  WEIMAN  Collection,  we  bring  you 
this  contemporary  chaise  in  leather,  as  shown,  or 
fabric.  Our  extensive  presentation  of  WEIMAN 

includes  carved  French  frames,  traditional,  as 
well  as  contemporary  motifs. 

Space  16-112.  (312)  944-1925 
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The  Merchandise  Mart  -  470  Merchandise  Mart  Plaza  -  Chicago,  Illinois  60654 
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The  European 
Golleotion 

Rome  Paris  London 
Brussels  Munich 


Distributor:  USA 

STROHEIM  &  ROMANN,  INC. 
155  East  56th  Street 
NewYork,  NY  10022 
Dial:  (212)691-0700 


Distributor:  CANADA 

SAMO  international  fabrics 
320  Davenport  Rd. 
Toronto,  Ontario 
Tel.  (416)  920-3020 


Headquarter: 

JAB  JOSEF  ANSTOETZ 
P.O.  Box  529 
D-4800  Bielefeld  1 
West-Germany 


BABY  SONGBIRDS 


A  breakthrough  for  collectors  in  an  exclusive  commission 
from  world  champion  bird  carver  Ernie  Muehlmatt 


'^m. 


Figurines  at  ri 
much  smaller  than 


Before  today  you  could  acquire  the  great  bird  carvings  of 

Ernie  Muehlmatt  -  though  they  were  hard  to  find,  and  probably 

cost  thousands  of  dollars  apiece.  But  now,  you  can  own  a 

handcrafted  recreation  of  a  Muehlmatt  original  -  available 

exclusively  in  this  collection  -  and  pay  only  $48! 


Art  that  rivals  nature. 

The  color  photographs  shown  here 
are  not  real  birds-they  just  look  real. 
That's  the  magic  you'll  find  in  great 
bird  carving,  and  the  reason  the  fin- 
est examples  of  the  art  are  so  prized 
by  collectors. 

Muehlmatt  spends  countless  hours 
in  study  of  each  bird,  including  its 
poses  and  natural  perches.  Like  any 
fine  artist,  he  composes  each  carving 
with  a  creative  eye.  But  his  success  is 
impossible  to  explain  except  as  the 
result  of  talent  -  talent  that  produces 
breathtaking  works  of  art. 

An  exclusive  commission  of  twelve 
new  and  original  works. 

Muehlmatt's  talent  has  won  him  wide 
acclaim.  In  fact  many  experts  have 
called  him  the  best  bird  carver  in  the 
world.  And  for  this  collection  the 
Danbury  Mint  commissioned  him  to 
do  his  favorites -twelve  young  song- 
birds, life-size  and  incredibly  life-like. 
This  collection  stands  among 
Muehlmatt's  greatest  works.  And 
because  this  is  an  exclusive  commis- 
sion from  the  Danbury  Mint,  Baby 
Songbirds  will  never  be  available  else- 
where-not  even  in  the  finest  stores 
or  galleries. 

Hundreds  of  brushstrokes 
for  each  songbird. 

Each  of  the  twelve  baby  songbirds  is 
hand-cast  from  Muehlmatt's  original 
carving  using  a  unique  process  and 
a  special  compound  of  hardwood, 
which  together  yield  in  each  figurine 
the  unparalleled  realism  of  his  origi- 
nal. Then,  hundreds  of  brushstrokes 
are  required  to  recreate  the  subtle  pat- 


terns and  nuances  of  color  -  exactly 
as  Muehlmatt  painted  them.  Imagine 
the  many  delicate  brushstrokes  need- 
ed to  capture  each  wing  feather! 

A  remarkable  value. 

These  figurines  are  far  more  detailed 
than  conventional  figurines. ..  and 
much  more  dramafic  than  two-dimen- 
sional paintings.  It  is  astonishing 
that  art  of  this  quality  can  be  made 
available  at  such  a  modest  original 
issue  price  -  only  $48  for  each  bird, 
payable  in  two  monthly  installments 
of  just  $24  each. 

No  payment  required  now  to  reserve 
a  collection  in  your  name. 

You  need  send  no  money  now.  Sim- 
ply complete  the  attached  reserva- 
fion  application.  Your  baby  songbirds 
will  be  issued  at  the  rate  of  one  every 
other  month.  Your  first  installment 
will  be  billed  in  advance  of  shipment. 
If  you  wish  to  charge  your  monthly 
installments  to  your  VISA  or  Master- 
Card, just  indicate  your  preference 
on  the  applicafion. 

Your  satisfaction  is  completely 
guaranteed.  If  you  are  not  satisfied 
with  any  figurine,  for  any  reason, 
just  return  it  within  30  days  of  receipt 
for  a  prompt  refund  or  replacement. 

Please  don't  delay. 

Baby  Songbirds  is  a  breakthrough  for 
collectors  and  we  anficipate  an  enthu- 
siasfic  response.  Yet  the  handcrafting 
they  require  limits  the  rate  at  which 
they  can  be  made.  For  that  reason,  we 
must  honor  reservations  strictly  on 
a  first-come,  first-served  basis.  Act 
today  to  avoid  disappointment. 


The  Danbury  Mint 
47  Richards  Avenue 
P.O.Box  5290 
Norwalk,  Conn.  06857 


RESERVATION  APPLICATION  ■ 

BABY  SONGBIRDS 


Please  return 
promptly. 


Name . 


PLEASE  PRINT  CLEAHLY 


Please  accept  my  reservation  appli- 
cation to  Baby  Songbirds,  a  first-ever 
collection  of  twelve  figurines  from 
world  champion  bird  carver  Ernie 
Muehlmatt,  each  hand-cast  and 
hand-painted  exactly  as  his  original. 

I  need  send  no  money  now.  The 
collection  will  be  issued  at  the  rate  of 
one  figurine  every  two  months.  I  wOl 
pay  for  each  figurine  as  billed  in  two 
monthly  installments  of  $24  each. 
Any  figurine  1  am  not  satisfied  with 
may  be  returned  within  30  days  for 
replacement  or  refund,  and  this  sub- 
scription may  be  cancelled  by  either 
party  at  any  time. 


Address . 


City. 


State/Zip 

n  Check  here  if  you  want  each  monthly  install- 
ment charged  to  your: 

n  MasterCard  D  VISA 


Credit  Card  No.  ExpiraHon  Date 


Signature . 


Allow  8  to  12  weeks  after  payment 
for  initial  shipment. 
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REFLECTIONS  IN 
A  PHOTOGRAPHER'S  EYE 

Robert  Mapplethorpe's  Scandinavian  ceramics 
By  Steven  M.  L.  Aronson 


Robert  Mapplethorpe  was  putting 
the  finishing  touches  on  his  new, 
3,500-square-foot  loft  in  the  Flatiron 
District  of  Manhattan's  West  20s.  The 
white  minimahsm  of  the  space  had 
been  carefully  raised  by  gently  round- 
ed columns  to  a  powerful  purity.  But 
the  Prince  of  Darkness — a  sculpture  of 
Mephistopheles — sat  glowering  on  a 
Mission  pedestal  by  the  entrance  to  the 
kitchen,  while  yet  another  devil,  a  nine- 
teenth-century German  figure  com- 
plete with  toasting  fork,  schemed  in 
frivolous  malignity  on  the  bar:  the  fit- 
test survivors — or  perhaps  just  the 
most  favored — from  a  previous  Map- 
plethorpe collection. 
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The  39-year-old  photographer  was 
methodically,  with  practiced  intuition, 
installing  his  fifty  Scandinavian  vases 
on  a  cantilevered  wooden  shelf  over 
the  fireplace.  The  loft's  details — its 
surfaces,  materials,  and  craftsman- 
ship— would  provide  the  ideal  back- 
drop for  his  latest  collection. 

"The  most  refined  stoneware  ves- 
sels, the  ones  with  the  most  beautiful 
glazes,  were  done  by  a  Swede,  Berndt 
Friberg,  who  died  in  1981,"  he  notes. 
"There's  an  undercurrent  of  Oriental- 
ism. Look  at  the  refinement  of  the 
bases."  Although  in  Scandinavia  the 
most  desirable  Fribergs  are  held  to  be 
the  miniatures,  because  they  were  the 


most  difficult  to  "throw,"  Mapple 
thorpe  dismisses  these  as  being  to( 
much  like  knickknacks.  "The  bigge: 
the  better  for  me,"  he  says,  tracing  th( 
outlines  of  a  large  Friberg  stonewa« 
pot.  "I'm  arranging  them  in  groupings 
If  you're  an  obsessive  grouper,  some 
body  who  likes  to  put  things  together 
they're  great  little  toys. 

"I  started  out  collecting  Scandina 
vian  glass  and  got  into  ceramics.  1 
bought  a  lot  from  Fifty-50  on  Broads 
way.  Then  a  place  called  ScanforH 
opened  on  Thompson  Street.  I  was  th« 
only  one  collecting  the  stuff  so  whenev 
er  they  got  new  pieces  in  they  callec 
me.  The  prices  kept  going  up  which . 
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A  REGlSiERED  RBLEME 
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KorbetKtatural  is  a  speciafcnampagnelfare  anS  lovingly 
created.  Each  bottle  carries  a  registration  number 
on  the  back  label  to  document  its  noble  lineage 
from  har\^est  to  cuvee  to  the  very  bottle  you  pour. 


Bottle  N9 


C  768532 


Enjoy  one  of  our  Registered  Release 
.  Champagnes;  Korbel  Natural,  Blanc 
de  Blancs  or  Blanc  de  Noirs.  Share 
one  with  someone  special... very 
;  special! 


I 
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couldn't  figure  out  because  I  was  still 
the  only  one  buying  them — they  had 
me  competing  furiously  with  myself," 
he  laughs.  Then  he  adds,  "I  always 
knew  that  if  I  took  one  good  photo- 
graph of  each  ceramic,  it  would  pay  for 
itself.  That's  how  I  rationalized  paying 
that  kind  of  money. 

"I've  been  photographing  them  as 
long  as  I've  been  collecting  them.  For 
me,  photography  is  all  about  a  kind  of 
love  that  you  can  have  for  both  the  in- 
animate and  the  animate.  There's  an 
advantage  to  photographing  inanimate 
objects  because  you  don't  have  to  deal 
with  the  personality  of  the  sitter.  I  can 
move  these  any  way  I  want,  and  every 
time  I  move  them  I  see  new  shadows, 
new  textures.  I  wanted  to  see  vases  as 
no  one  has  seen  them  before.  I  also 
wanted  to  see  if  I  could  insinuate  my 
own  personality  into  an  inanimate  ob- 
ject." 

As  Vivien  Raynor  wrote  recently  in 
The  New  York  Times,  "There  seems  to 
be  no  subject  this  photographer  can't 
make  beautiful,  erotic,  and  slightly  re- 
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pellent  all  at  the  same  time."  Susan 
Sontag  in  "Certain  Mapplethorpes," 
her  preface  to  Certain  People,  a  book  of 
one  hundred  Mapplethorpe  portraits, 
addresses  the  photographer's  unique 
working  style:  "Being  photographed 
by  Mapplethorpe  was  different  from 
being  photographed  by  anyone  else. 
He  reassures  differently,  encourages 
differently,  is  permissive  differently 
.  .  .  He  is  not  in  a  predatory  relation  to 
his  subjects."  (I  can  second  Sontag's 
observations.  When  Mapplethorpe 
photographed  me,  in  1978  and  again  in 
1982,  the  sittings  were  like  a  duet  with 
a  silent  partner.  He  was  cool,  clear,  and 
surprisingly  low-key,  given  the  power 
invariably  projected  by  his  photo- 
graphs.) "What  he  looks  for,  which 
could  be  called  Form,  is  the  quiddity  or 
isness  of  something,"  Sontag  contin- 
ues. "Not  the  truth  about  something, 
but  the  strongest  version  of  it." 

What  quality  above  all  attracted 
Mapplethorpe  to  Scandinavian  pot- 
tery? "The  cleanness  of  line.  It's  far 
from  my  life-style,"  he  admits,  "but 


not  far  from  my  sensibility.  The  subtle- 
ty of  glaze  appealed  to  me,  too.  And 
there's  a  sensual  feel  to  them.  Also,  the 
form  is  almost  classical.  The  little 
bowls  are  like  rice  bowls — some  of 
them  have  a  Japanese  feeling.  The 
shapes  can  also  be  sharp — they  can 
have  sharp,  crisp  edges  to  them,  and 
that  relates  in  a  way  to  my  photo- 
graphs. Unless  I'm  photographing 
these  vases,  I  don't  put  anything  in 
them.  My  life's  too  complicated  for 
flowers." 

An  unexpected  remark  coming 
from  a  photographer  whose  stiU  lifes 
and  hand-printed  photogravures  of  tu- 
lips and  orchids  have  been  praised  for 
both  their  cool  elegance  and  their  vo- 
luptuous textures.  Mapplethorpe  is  of 
course  equally  celebrated  for  his  por- 
traits of  the  rich,  famous,  and  fashion- 
able embalmed  in  the  glamour  of  pure 
identity  ("people  in  collusion  with  the 
vision  they  believe  they're  encounter- 
ing," according  to  one  critic),  as  well  as 
for  his  sexual  photographs — graphic 
images  of  dominance  and  submission. 


SURGEON  GENERAL'S  WARNING:  Cigarette 
Smoke  Contains  Carbon  Monoxide. 


Box  and  1O0's  Box  Menthol:  Less  than  0.5  mg.  "tar",  0.05  mg.  nicotine;  Soft  Pack,  Mt  ■  ho!  and  100's  Box:  1  mg.  "tar",  01  mg.  nicotine; 
100's  Soft  Pack  and  lOO's  Menthol:  5  mg.  "tar",  0.4  mg.  nicotine;  120'S:  7  mg.  "tar",  0.6  m:;.  nicotine  av.  per  cigarette,  FTC  Report  Jan.  '85. 
Slims:  6  mg.  "tar",  0.6  mg.  nicotine  av.  per  cigarette  hy  FTC  method. 
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He  has  been  denounced  by  The  New 
'  York  Times  for  "redrawing  the  bound- 
:  aries  of  public  taste"  and  by  a  London 
art  magazine  for  "playing  havoc  with 
our  value  systems  and  response  mecha- 
nisms." Better  than  any  contemporary 
photographer  Mapplethorpe  under- 
stands that  the  meek  inherit  nothing.  A 
true  child  of  his  time,  he  grasped  early 
on  that,  second  to  success,  nothing 
succeeds  like  controversy.  It  took  him 
practically  no  time  at  all  to  become  a 
topical  fixture  in  galleries,  museums, 
and  fashion  magazines,  not  to  mention 
a  cult  figure  who  is  extensively  collect- 
ed himself. 

"Either  you're  a  collector  of  objects 
or  you're  not,"  Mapplethorpe  reasons. 
"If  you  are,  there's  no  stopping  it.  As  a 
kid  I  collected  stamps,  marbles,  bottle 
caps — whatever  kids  collect.  I  started 
seriously  collecting  in  1973 — photo- 
graphs. My  first  was  a  Baron  von  Gloe- 
dcn — Sicilian  Boy  in  a  Straw  Hat  with  a 
¥ish.  By  1982  I  wanted  to  collect  other 
things  so  I  sold  my  whole  collection  at 
Sotheby's."  The  Mapplethorpe  collec- 


tion included  such  photographic  land- 
marks as  Steichen's  Portrait  of  Paul 
Robeson  as  "the  Emperor  Jones, "  Stieg- 
litz's  The  Steerage,  Man  Ray's  Portrait 
of  a  Tearful  Woman,  Julia  Margaret 
Cameron's  Devotion,  and  George  Piatt 
Lynes's  Nude  Portrait  ofYulBrynner. 

"Then  I  started  collecting  devils. 
Images  of  the  devil  in  sculpture — 
brass,  glass,  bronze.  It  was  just  one  of 
those  things  I  did  for  a  while.  Why?  Be- 
cause I'd  never  seen  a  collection  of  dev- 
ils. AH  the  things  I  collect  are  basically 
because  no  one  else  is  collecting  them. 
Where  do  you  get  devils?  I  used  to  find 
them.  You  know,  when  you're  looking 
for  something  you  find  it,  or  it  finds 
you. 

"I  began  collecting  Mission  furni- 
ture— Stickley — from  the  turn-of-the- 
century  American  Arts  and  Crafts 
movement  when  I  needed  a  comfort- 
able chair,  a  nonfragile,  practical  chair. 
Next  came  a  couch.  Again,  nobody 
else  was  collecting  this  stuff.  But  then 
Mission  furniture  started  to  become 
fashionable — then  expensive,  fashion- 


ably expensive.  And  I'd  gotten  to  the 
point  where  I  had  educated  myself  to 
its  visual  ideas — I  mean,  I'd  used  them 
in  my  photographs — so  it  was  time  to 
move  on.  I  shifted  to  collecting  tifties 
furniture:  George  Nelson,  Noguchi, 
Vladimir  Kagan.  Then  came  Italian 
and  Scandinavian  glass." 

How  long  does  Mapplethorpe  plan 
to  stay  with  the  collection  of  Scandina- 
vian ceramics  that  he  has  just  finished 
installing — the  fifty-odd  vases  now  ex- 
tended to  our  scrutiny  that  coruscate 
with  light  glinting  from  within,  their 
purity  of  form,  clarity  of  line,  and  flaw- 
lessness  of  surface,  soft,  sentient 
gleams  against  the  pallor  of  the  shelves, 
their  exoticism  already  fully  absorbed 
by  the  personality  of  their  owner? 
"There's  no  way  of  knowing — the 
curves  go  on  infinitely — it's  not  like 
Mission.  These  vases  have  a  poetic 
touch  as  well  as  being  functional.  I 
mean,  they're  both  art  and  craft." 

As  certainly  and  as  inextricably  as 
Mapplethorpe  himself  is  both  art  and 
craft,   n 


please  try  Carlton. 


MAY  1986 
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ALL  THE  BEST  PLACES 


THE  JAMES  RIVER  PLANTATIONS 

Virginia's  answer  to  the  Stately  Homes 
By  Christopher  Gray 


To  most  travelers,  the 
plantation  houses 
along  Virginia's  James  Riv- 
er are  simply  additional 
stops  on  an  itinerary  al- 
ready overloaded  with  his- 
toric sites,  like  Mount 
Vernon  and  Colonial  Wi 
liamsburg.  Shirley,  Berkeley, 
and  Westover  are  the  best 
known  of  the  river- 
front properties, 
great  eighteenth-cen- 
tury houses  built  during 
the  golden  age  of  political 
and  agricultural  development  of 
the  colony  by  some  of  Virginia's 
leading  families.  But  most  people  over- 
look the  fact  that  they  have  stumbled 
onto  not  just  another  blur  of  paneling, 
red  brick,  and  Colonial  nostalgia,  but 
also  what  may  be  the  oldest,  grandest 
residential  enclave  in  the  United 
States. 

It  is  a  rural  grouping,  strung  out 
eighty  miles  from  the  mouth  of^the 
James  River  at  Newport  News  to  the 
falls  at  Richmond,  where  all  river  traf- 
fic ended.  Although  the  properties  oc- 
cupy seven  counties  on  both  sides  of 
the  river,  the  greatest  concentration 
falls  in  Charles  City  County,  just  east  of 
Richmond.  Most  of  the  dozen-odd 
plantation  houses  were  first  their  own 
small,  self-contained  communities — 


Charles 
City  Coun- 
ty still  has  no  main 
settlement — with  a  main 
house,  servants  and  slave  quar- 
ters, stables,  storehouses,  and  related 
buildings  on  the  river  edge  of  plots  of 
800  to  1800  acres.  Each  plantation 
owner  was  master  of  his  own  small  fief- 
dom,  controlling  food,  shelter,  and 
employment  for  his  own  subcolony  of 
up  to  a  few  hundred  people.  Riverfront 
siting  was  crucial  for  access  to  the 
mother  country's  ships,  which  called 
regularly  to  pick  up  tobacco  and  deliv- 
er the  niceties  of  life  unavailable  in  the 
colony.  Jamestown,  the  first  perma- 
nent English  settlement  in  North 
America,  is  just  eight  miles  east,  and 
the  area  itself  is  rich  in  Colonial  and 
Civil  War  history.  You  cannot  go  from 
one  house  to  another  without  rubbing 
shoulders  with  the  ghosts  of  Washing- 
ton, Jefferson,  Harrison,  or  Tyler,  Jeb 


Clockwise  from  top  left:  Sherwood  Forest, 
home  of  John  Tyler's  descendants;  Carter's 

Grove,  where,  legend  has  it,  both 

Presidents  Washington  and  Jefferson  had 

marriage  proposals  refused;  Hickory  Chair's 

reproduction  of  a  Berkeley  wing  chair. 

Stuart,  or  Union  General  McClellan, 
or  various  Lees,  Hancocks,  Ran- 
dolphs, or  other  prominent  middle- At- 
lantic families. 

Although  the  first-time  traveler  will 
see  Charles  City  County  as  a  miscella- 
neous collection  of  rural  farm  tracts 
and  patinaed  houses,  no  other  county 
in  Virginia  can  match  its  combination 
of  history,  architecture,  setting,  and 
residential  character — every  one  of 
these  Charles  City  County  houses  is 
still  in  private  hands.  For  the  outsider 
they  occupy  three  concentric  rings  of 
privacy,  with  even  the  most  private  of- 
ten open  during  Virginia's  annual  Gar- 
den Week  in  April. 

Berkeley  (1726),  Westover  (1730), 
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Ceramix.  The  first^^et  that  takes  its  own  temperature. 


<f*W' 


Yeouch!  That's  how  mqst  people  dis- 

if^rfheir  bath^A/ater's  too'hot.  Or  their 
showepsToo  cold. 

Now  tloere's  a  less  painful  way. 
The  Ceramix  Electronix  '  from  American- 
Standard. 

Our  built-in  sensor  measures  the 
temperature  and  our  solar-powered 
digital  readout  displays  it. 

So  now  you  know  exactly  what  you're 
getting  into.  Before  you  get  into  it. 

Our  single-control  faucet  comes  with 
some  other  terrific  features,  too. 
Like  our  washerless  ceramic-disc  valving. 
A  lifetime  drip-free  warranty.  And  a 
choice  of  6  beautiful  finishes. 


We  have  a  faucet  for  the  bath  and 
shower,  bidet,  and  bathroom  and  kitchen 
sink.  We  even  have  a  full  line  of  Ceramix™ 
faucets  without  temperature  readouts. 

So  before  you  settle  for  an  ordinary 
faucet,  look  into  the  Ceramix  Electronix. 
And  next  time,  you'll  know  when 
you're  getting  into  hot  water. 


For  our  luxury  products  brochures,  send  $2.00  to 
American-Standard,  Deportment  HGD,  P.O.  Box  2003, 
New  Brunswick,  N.J.  08903  To  see  Electronix,  visit  our 
Showpieces:  Chicago  {3  Crossroads  of  Commerce, 
Suite  100,  Rolling  AAeodows);  Dallas  (12344  Inwood  Rd.  ); 
Los  Angeles  (116  N.  Robertson  Blvd. );  New  York  (40  W. 
40th  St. );  Pittsburgh  (100  Ross  St.).  Or  call  1-800-821-7700 
(exi.  4023)  for  your  local  showroom.  ®  1986  American 
Standard  Inc. 
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Nettle  Creek  is  iiistoni  made  and  available 
through  your  interior  designer,  the  following 
Nettle  Creek  Shops  and  other  fine  stores. 
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216-656-1796  Cleveland 
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San  Diego,  CA  92108 
619-297-3880 
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419-885-3100 
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PA 
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2357  Monroeville  Mall 
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303-577-9664 

Monroeville,  PA  15146 

412-856-9400 

CT 

695  Washington  Rd. 

311  W.  Main,  Rt.  #44 

Mt.  Lebanon.  PA  1.5228 

Avon,  CT  06001 

412-:M1-4500 

203-678-0104 

120  Three  Degree  Rd. 

215  East  Putnam  Ave. 

Pittsburgh.  PA  1.52.37 

Cos  Cob,  CT  06807 

412-366-8280 

203-622-9070 

SC 

DC 

207  North  Main  St. 

4400  Jenifer  St.,  N.W. 

Greenville.  SC  29601 

Washington.  D.C.  20015 

803-242-3420 

202-244-6200 
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FL 

3103  Walnut  Grove  Rd. 

2553  Countryside  Blvd. 

Memphis.  TN  .381 11 

Clean^ater,  FL  :«519 
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4004  Hillsboro  Rd. 
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TX 

6533  Camp  Bowie 
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Houston.  TX  77069 

4279  Roswell  Rd..  N.E. 

713-893-1489 
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3100  Independence  Pkwv 

404-843-2755 

Suite  318 

HI 

Piano,  TX  75075 

1221  Kapiolani  Blvd.  #114 

214-867-2.500 

Honolulu,  HI  96814 

7110  Blanco  Rd. 

808-524-2949 

San  Antonio,  TX  78216 

IN 

512-344-8441 

428  S.  Washington 

VA 

Box  22  Centnim  Mall 
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Marion.  IN  46952 

Virginia  Beach,  VA  23452 
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ALL  THE  BEST  PLACES 


Shirley  (1770),  and  Sherwood  Forest 
(1730  and  1844)  are  the  most  signifi- 
cant and  most  public,  built  by  the  Har- 
rison, Byrd,  Carter,  and  Tyler  families 
respectively.  Berkeley,  family  home  of 
Presidents  Benjamin  Harrison  and 
William  Harrison,  is  a  great,  pedimen- 
ted  Georgian  box  of  a  soft  red  brick, 
with  wide  terraced  grounds  stepping 
down  to  the  river. 

Westover,  built  by  the  Byrd  family, 
is  the  one  that  will  make  you  gasp — an 
immaculate  Georgian  house  on  a  high 
bluff  right  on  the  river.  Here  you  best 
experience  the  local  climate:  the  con- 
stant mild  humidity,  the  fine  hazy  sun- 
shine, the  rich  smell  of  the  fertile  soil. 
Shirley,  home  of  the  HiU-Carter  family 
since  1660,  has  the  most  striking  group 
of  outbuildings,  and  is  low  and  close  to 
the  river.  Sherw^ood  Forest  is  the  odd 
one,  not  visually  on  river  frontage,  oc- 
cupied by  the  grandson  of  President 
John  Tyler,  who  lived  here  after  he  left 
the  White  House.  They  are  all  distinct- 
ly Virginian,  mixing  a  certain  Anglo- 
phile high  culture  with  a  native 
agrarian  sensibility. 

These  houses  have  such  a  presence 
as  tourist  stops  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  they  are  also  private  residences, 
but  their  owners  are  quite  definitely 
"river  people,"  a  term  applied  to  the 
gentry  of  the  entire  Tidewater  area.  Se- 
nior in  rank  is  the  C.  Hill  Carter  Jr. 
family,  the  ninth  generation  of  Carters 
to  occupy  Shirley.  For  years  they  oper- 
ated the  plantation  as  it  had  always 
been,  a  working  farm,  but  in  1972  they 
leased  out  the  land  to  keep  it  working 
and  began  to  devote  full  time  to  the 
tourist  attraction  of  their  house  and 
grounds.  Now  the  traveler  will  park  at 
the  end  of  the  great  double  row  of 
Lombardy  poplar  trees,  walk  down  a 
gravel  path  between  paired  brick  out- 
buildings, up  onto  the  porch  of  Shirley, 
and,  if  the  day  is  right,  will  be  met  by  a 
rugged,  hearty  man  in  a  suit  who  will 
say:  "Hello,  Fm  Hill  Carter.  Welcome 
to  Shirley." 

Most  of  the  larger  houses  operate  in 
the  same  general  way,  reserving  for  the 
public  the  grounds  and  grander, 
downstairs  rooms  (painted  paneling, 
mahogany  dining  tables  with  silver  ser- 
vice, ancestral  portraits)  but  reserving 
the  upstairs  and  bedroom  wings  for  the 
day-to-day  family  life.  There  is  always  a 
certain  propriety  to  the  tour — a  V'  Ivet 
rope  across  the  stairu^ay,  and  a  slight 


bareness  to  the  rooms  (as  if  mementos 
have  just  been  removed  for  a  large  par- 
ty where  all  the  guests  will  not  be  per- 
sonal friends);  financial  and  bathroom 
arrangements  are  generally  made  out- 
side the  main  house. 

Extensive  gardens  give  Berkeley  a 
more  leisurely  feel  than  Shirley,  but 
this  is  a  deceptive  sensation,  since  own- 
er Malcolm  Jamieson  is  the  acknowl- 
edged dean  of  tourism  in  Charles  City 
County — this  year  he  expects  eighty 
thousand  visitors  at  six  dollars  apiece. 
Just  as  it  was  with  his  colonial  prede- 
cessors, to  Jamieson  plantation  man- 
agement involves  a  tireless  and 
ingenious  search  for  new  ways  to 
squeak  a  little  something  extra  from 
the  operation.  He  is  always  promoting 
group  tours,  selling  plenty  of  "Histor- 
ic Berkeley"  box  seedlings  (starting 
at  $2.50  apiece),  and  reresearching 
Berkeley  history  to  assure  an  impres- 
sive stream  of  firsts — first  bourbon 
whiskey,  first  Thanksgiving,  first  com- 
mercial shipyard,  first  pediment 
roof — a  string  that  makes  his  neigh- 
bors smile,  but  not  without  a  touch  of 
envy.  Berkeley  was  also  first  to  be  open 
regularly  to  visitors,  in  the  1930s,  and 
today  has  the  only  gift  shop,  restaurant, 
and  bookstore  in  Charles  City  County. 

At  Westover  only  the  grounds  are 
regularly  open  to  the  public,  but  the 
formality  oi  this  grand  mansion,  with 
iron  gates  imported  from  England  and 
a  long  crescent  of  tulip  poplar  trees,  is 
disarmed  by  a  child's  jungle  gym  on  the 
green  between  the  house  and  the  riv- 
er— an  innocent  touch  that  would  hor- 
rify a  curator  bent  on  an  unspoiled 
historical  setting. 

The  Tylers'  sign  at  Sherwood  Forest 
carefully  warns  you  that  there  is  a 
charge  even  for  "just  looking,"  and 
that  a  minimum  charge  to  be  admitted 
inside  the  house  is  $30.  Even  if  you  are 
just  one  person,  that  will  be  money  well 
spent — Payne  Tyler  is  an  intelligent 
and  charming  hostess — the  kind  of 
person  you'd  want  to  sit  next  to  at  a 
dinner  party  where  you  don't  know 
anyone.  She  will  put  you  at  your  ease  as 
she  shows  you  her  house:  "Now  if  my 
son  were  giving  this  tour  he'd  say  'this 
is  the  dining  room'  and  leave  it  at  that." 
The  Tylers  have  a  curious  long,  narrow 
ballroom  (where  President  Tyler 
danced  the  Virginia  reel)  and  the  mid- 
nineteenth-century  Empire  decoration 
is  in  contrast  to  the  more  formal  Geor- 
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Tanqueray  Gin. 

A  singular  experience. 
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gian  interiors  of  tiie  older  houses. 

Unlike  professionally  run  house  mu- 
seums, all  the  James  River  houses  have 
their  own  personalities,  as  decisions  on 
furniture,  restoration,  and  tour  prac- 
tices are  made  according  to  the  tastes 
of  the  owners.  Shirley  has  a  no-non- 
sense air  to  it,  with  farming  operations 
next  to  the  house  and  the  solid  flavor  of 
hard  work  and  plenty  of  it.  Berkeley 
emphasizes  its  garden  setting,  but  its 
many  different  operations  re-create  the 
feeling  of  an  original  plantation.  Wes- 
tover  is  coolly  beautiful,  with  a  discreet 
human  touch,  and  Sherwood  Forest  is 
frankly  homey  and  full  of  sentiment. 

Outside  this  group  of  houses  there  is 
a  second  group,  open  to  the  public  less 
regularly  or  only  to  special  groups. 
Belle  Air,  a  frame  house  of  1670  now 
cut  off  from  its  original  riverfront  land, 
is  one  of  these.  Now  owned  by  Mrs. 
Walter  Major,  the  house  has  the  tight 
medieval  planning  of  the  early  period 
of  the  Virginia  colony,  with  a  stunning 
Jacobean  staircase. 

Another  in  this  second  group  is  Kit- 
tiewan,  and  this  is  the  house  to  see,  if 
you  are  lucky  enough  to  arrive  when  it 
is  open.  The  other  houses  try  to  strike  a 
balance  between  the  requirements  of 
tourism  and  normal  habitation,  but 
William  and  Wilma  Cropper  have  ar- 
ranged Kittiewan  almost  purely  for 
their  own  pleasure,  and  it  is  clearly  the 
most  personal  and  lived-in — the  an- 
tithesis of  Colonial  Williamsburg.  The 
parlor,  now  a  bedroom,  has  exquisite 
paneling,  which  is  unrestored,  so  the 
visitor  has  the  sense  of  making  a  great 
find.  The  house  is  chockablock  with 
furniture  of  all  ages.  Empire  armoires 
next  to  craftsman  chairs  next  to  gas 
heaters,  all  of  it  of  family  descent 
through  the  Croppers;  these  are  any- 
thing but  period  interiors.  Scattered 
throughout  the  house  is  a  broad  and  id- 
iosyncratic collection  of  old  issues  of 
Southern  Planter  magazine,  arrow- 
heads, bits  of  pottery.  World  War  I 
gunsights,  vintage  wedding  invita- 
tions— all  obviously  collected  as  a  per- 
sonal endeavor,  with  marginal  regard 
for  anyone  else's  tastes.  This  rich  trove 
of  folk  goods  and  family  furniture,  in 
counterpoint  to  majestic,  untouched 
eighteenth-centun,'  paneling,  is  heady, 
ProustidU  stuff. 

The  last  and  most  obscu  group 
comprises  the  houses  that  funcuon  al- 
most entirely  as  private  residences. 


These  are  more  or  less  invisible  to  the 
outsider — Upper  Shirley,  Evelynton, 
and  Brandon,  for  example,  and  a  few 
others.  They  are  usually  down  un- 
marked driveways,  but  sometimes 
open  during  April,  when  The  Garden 
Club  of  Virginia's  Historic  Garden 
Week  tends  to  open  even  the  most  pri- 
vate of  doors.  None  are  as  grand  as 
Westover  or  Berkeley,  but  each  creates 
a  different  mood  in  its  relationship  to 
the  river.  Weyanoke  is  rather  formal,  a 
great  white  frame  house  in  the  middle 
of  planted  fields,  set  well  back  from  the 
river.  Upper  Weyanoke  is  the  exact  op- 
posite, an  intimate  federal  cottage  right 
on  the  riverbank.  Upper  Shirley,  built 
by  the  Carters  but  now  owned  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Pollard  Alsop  Jr.,  is 
the  most  romantic,  on  high  secluded 
ground  on  a  quiet  reach  of  the  lower 
James. 

Circumstances  of  geography  have 
maintained  a  remote,  rural  character  in 
Charles  City  County,  long  after  other 
areas  of  Virginia's  eastern.  Tidewater 
areas  have  become  chic  or  suburban- 
ized.  The  West  End  residential  section 
of  Richmond,  the  nearest  city,  has  al- 
ways developed  away  from  Charles 
City  County,  separated  from  it  by  an 
industrial  section  of  downtown.  Un- 
like the  northern  sections  of  Virginia, 
particularly  the  Potomac,  the  James 
River  area  has  not  attracted  an  urban, 
monied  crowd.  "Nobody  here  has  the 
time  for  fox  hunting,"  says  Muschi 
Fisher,  who  lives  at  Westover  with  her 
husband,  Frederick,  Deputy  State  At- 
torney General.  "There  is  too  much 
to  be  done  with  the  house  or  the 
grounds."  What  this  section  does  have 
is  stability — two  plantation  houses 
have  been  in  the  same  families  since 
they  were  first  built;  even  today,  most 
of  the  households  are  cousin  to  others 
in  the  group.  Frequent  intermarriages 
have  sprinkled  the  local  surnames — 
Harrison,  Ruffin,  Carter,  and  Saun- 
ders, for  example,  as  middle  names 
over  a  wide  area.  People  like  Mac 
Jamieson,  whose  father  bought  Berke- 
ley in  1907,  are  still  clearly  identified 
as  outsiders,  simply  because  they  or 
their  parents  were  born  outside  Vir- 
ginia. In  full-time  occupancy  at  Berke- 
ley since  the  late  1920s,  Jamieson  is 
perhaps  the  senior  plantation  resident, 
since  family  plantations  tend  to  move 
around  among  relatives.  "Now  don't 
print  that,"  says  a  native  Virginian, 
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alarmed  that  a  newcomer  has  such  a 
distinction,  "people  will  get  the  wrong 
idea."  But  she  cannot  provide  another 
name. 

The  reception  of  tourists  into  what  is 
otherwise  a  fairly  closed  society  is  ac- 
complished so  naturally  that  it  does  not 
strike  you  until  later:  what,  exactly,  are 
these  families  doing  here,  living  in 
these  grand  houses  but  then  admitting 
across  their  thresholds  pretty  much 
whichever  strangers  happen  to  drop 
by?  The  customary  answer  to  this 
question  along  the  James  River  is  that 
all  the  families  share  a  sense  of  their 
roles  as  stewards  of  the  past  for  the  rest 
of  those  Americans  not  fortunate 
enough  to  live  in  Virginia.  "Why,  ev- 
eryone comes  from  Virginia,  some- 
where along  the  line,"  says  a 
householder  who  has  observed  the 
tourist  traffic  grow  from  a  trickle  to  a 
flood  over  the  last  quarter  century. 
There  are  other  answers  as  weU.  Mal- 
colm Jamieson's  example  at  Berkeley 
has  clearly  made  some  people  see  the 
dollar  signs  that  the  plantation  houses, 
even  amateurishly  marketed,  could 
command.  But  there  are  symbolic  re- 
wards, too,  in  the  reincarnation  of  the 
golden  age  of  plantations,  harvesting 
tourists  instead  of  tobacco.  To  some 
degree  the  river  people  of  Charles  City 
County  are  emulating  the  hard-work- 
ing aristocracy  of  the  eighteenth-cen- 
tury, masters  of  their  small  kingdoms, 
depending  upon  God's  grace  only  in 
matters  of  weather  and  vacation  itiner- 
aries. Also,  there  is  something  distinct- 
ly complimentary  in  people  coming 
from  all  over  the  United  States  to  the 
James  River,  as  if  the  plantation  houses 
were  once  again  at  the  center  of  things. 

A  graceful  striving  continues  on  the 
James  River  plantations  today — these 
are  working  gentry,  tightly  knit,  with 
the  common  goal  of  carrying  on  tradi- 
tions and  attitudes  that  have  been  ma- 
turing for  two  centuries.  It  is  not  so 
much  a  closed  community  as  a  com- 
plete one;  what  could  possibly  be  add- 
ed to  such  a  setting  of  history  and 
architecture  at  this  late  date?  If  there 
are  compromises  with  the  twentieth 
century,  they  have  only  made  both  par- 
ties that  much  stronger,  and  everyone 
on  the  James  River  expects  that  the 
plantations'  future  harvests  will  be  ev- 
ery bit  as  rich  as  those  in  the  past,  n 
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A  NOT  SO  PEACEABLE  KINGDOM 

New  books  and  a  current  exhibition 
explore  surprising  facets  of  the  Mayan  civilization 

By  Suzanne  Winckler 


The  screaming  clay  figure  above  is  a 
Maya  captive,  circa  700-900  ad, 
and  from  what  is  known  about  that 
particular  group  of  Mesoamericans,  he 
is  the  object  of  ritual  mutilation.  He 
has  been  disemboweled  and  scalped 
and  will  soon  be  incinerated.  The 
man's  painful  situation  is  often  in  evi- 
dence in  Maya  art ;  the  voluptuous  lines 
that  immediately  draw  us  to  him  are 
not.  By  comparison  to  much  of  the  art 
our  culture  embraces — from  Greek 
sculpture  to  the  works  of  Rodin  to 
Brancusi  eggs  and  beyond — the  Ma- 
ya's intricately  carved  stelae  and  lintels 
seem  chilly  and  otherworldly.  The  fig- 
ures are  flat  and  stylized  and,  given  our 
penchant  for  the  nude  figure,  wildly 
overdressed.  There  is  such  an  excess  of 
line  that  it  is  difficult  to  follow  the 
route  of  one  that  has  taken  off  on  a  sen- 
sual, corporeal  path. 

Yet  to  anyone  who  has  visited  the 
various  Mesoamerican  ruins — from 
the  great  city  of  Teotihuacan  in  the 
Valley  of  Mexico  to  the  grandiose  tem- 


ples of  Tikal  in  Guatemala — the  peo- 
ple  who  built  them  remain 
maddeningly  seductive.  For  one  thing, 
their  architecture  has  a  balance  and 
grace  that  make  it  immediately  more 
approachable  than  a  good  bit  of  their 
art.  For  another,  these  people  inhabit- 
ed an  exotic,  tropical  world  that  has  al- 
ways held  a  romantic  sway  over  those 
of  us  who  live  in  more  temperate 
climes.  It  would  be  hard  to  love  the 
paintings  of  Rousseau  and  Gauguin 
and  not  have  at  least  some  curiosity 
about  the  jungles  of  Mesoamerica. 

Several  new  books  on  the  art  of  Me- 
soamerica, most  of  which  pay  special 
attention  to  the  Maya,  plus  a  new  trans- 
lation of  a  Maya  origin  myth,  help  the 
recalcitrant  eye  and  balking  mind  look 
southward  to  those  baffling  cultures. 
The  books  have  two  things  in  com- 
mon: an  exuberance  for  the  topic  that 
is  contagious  and  a  desire  to  interpret 
these  people,  based  on  the  evidence  at 
hand,  not  as  anomalous  cultures, 
which  has  been  the  tendency  in  previ- 


THE  BLOOD  OF  KINGS 
by  Linda  Scheie  and  Mary  Ellen  Miller 
George  Braziller/Kimbell  Art  Museum 
340  pp.,  $45  cloth,  $24.95  paper 

THE  MURALS  OF  BONAMPAK 

by  Mar>'  Ellen  Miller 

Princeton  Univ.  Press,  212  pp.,  $67.50 

THE  SCULPTURE  OF  PALENQUE 

by  Merle  Green  Robertson 

Princeton  Univ.  Press,  $125  (v.  1),  $135 

POPOL  VUH 

translated  by  Dennis  Tedlock 

Simon  and  Schuster,  380  pp.,  $19.95 

THE  ART  OF  MESOAMERICA 

FROM  OLMEC  TO  AZTEC 

by  Mary  Ellen  Miller 

Thames  and  Hudson,  240  pp.,  $9.95 

From  left:  Reliquary  figurine,  ca.  700-900  A.D.; 

the  famous  rabbit  pot,  ca.  600-800  A.D.; 

jade  portrait  mask  with  glyphic  inscription. 


ous  scholarship,  but  as  members  of  the 
human  continuum,  a  club  to  which  we 
all  belong.  Those  notions  of  the  un- 
stoppable human  spirit  and  of  shared 
humanity  come  across  especially  in 
Dennis  Tedlock's  translation  of  the  Po- 
pol  Vuh,  the  origin  myth  of  the  Quiche 
Maya,  whose  descendants  still  occupy 
western  Guatemala.  Those  people,  for 
whom  the  Popol  Vuh  is  still  a  living 
text,  figure  prominently  in  Tedlock's 
book,  giving  it  a  zest  it  might  have 
lacked  if  it  had  been  simply  an  academ- 
ic translation.  In  tandem  with  the  art 
books,  especially  The  Blood  of  Kings, 
the  Popol  Vuh  will  inform  in  the  same 
way  that  the  Bible  helps  explain  the  Re- 
naissance, or  The  Adventures  of  Huck- 
leberry Finn  illuminates  the  late- 
nineteenth-century  South,  the  latter 
perhaps  being  a  better  example  since, 
like  Huckleberry  Finn,  the  Popol  Vuh  is 
a  pretty  lusty  story. 

For  many  years  scholars  wanted  the  \ 
Maya  to  be  perfect,  a  race  of  benign 
and  high-minded  people  who  spent 
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their  days  and  nights  contemplating 
questions  of  mathematics  and  astrono- 
my. A  quick  review  of  world  history 
and  contemporary  affairs,  as  well  as  a 
frank  assessment  of  one's  own  foibles, 
should  argue  strongly  against  the  likely 
existence  of  such  a  faultless  race,  and  at 
long  last  The  Blood  of  Kings  attempts  to 
set  the  record  straight.  The  book  is  the 
catalogue  for  an  exhibit  of  the  same 
name  at  the  Kimbell  Art  Museum  in 
Fort  Worth,  May  17  to  August  24,  and 
The  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art,  Octo- 
ber 8  to  December  14.  (Another  exhib- 
it now  touring  Canada  and  the  U.S., 
"Maya:  Treasures  of  an  Ancient  Civili- 
zation," is  of  considerable  interest  but 
is  somewhat  more  timid  than  The 
Blood  of  Kings. ) 

Rather  than  being  a  plodding  chro- 
nological survey,  which  books  and  ex- 
hibits of  this  type  often  are.  The  Blood 
of  Kings  revolves  around  the  premise 
that  the  Maya  were  engaged  in  very  hu- 
man, if  not  always  laudable,  endeavors. 
They  were  concerned  with  class  hierar- 
chies, they  wanted  to  please  their  gods, 
and  they  were  interested  in  their  im- 
mortality (quite  literally  as  well  as  via 
their  monuments  and  works  of  art),  all 
things  that  in  various  ways  and  degrees 
are  still  of  vital  interest  to  us. 

What  is  off-putting,  and  what  many 
scholars  have  tried  to  ignore,  is  the 
shocking  degree  (by  our  standards)  to 
which  bloodletting  and  human  sacri- 
fice figured  into  the  Maya  scheme  of 
things.  Word  has  been  out  for  a  few  de- 
cades that  the  Maya  were  not  the  con- 
templative, peace-loving  people  we 
wanted  them  to  be,  but  there  has  been 
a  great  lag  in  getting  the  word  into 
print.  The  Blood  of  Kings,  then,  is  not  a 
book  about  something  new,  but  it  is 
about  something  that  everyone,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  has  been  slow  to 
discuss.  Linda  Scheie  and  Mary  Miller 
talk  about  this  rather  puzzling  lassi- 
tude in  The  Blood  of  Kings,  and  Miller 
writes  about  it  further  in  her  book  The 
Murals  of  Bonampak,  and  for  people 
who  enjoy  the  history  of  ideas  as  much 
as  the  ideas  themselves  this  is  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  parts  of  their  books. 

Many  of  the  enduring  notions  of  the 
Maya  were  formed  by  the  very  persua- 
sive Mayanist  Sir  J  Eric  S.  Thompson, 
who  w?s  promoti  ^  his  theories  during 
the  time  of  our  two  orld  wars,  a  peri- 
od when  discovering  a  peaceful  race  of 
people  would  have  its  obvious  pallia- 


tive effects.  He  was  winding  up  his 
work  about  the  time  that  the  Bonam- 
pak murals,  with  their  blatant  refer- 
ences to  warfare  and  blood  rituals, 
were  discovered.  It  was  simply  too  late 
for  Thompson,  a  man  who  by  all  ac- 
counts was  something  of  a  dogmatist 
anyway,  to  change  his  tune.  Then,  in 
ensuing  years,  archaeological  research 
shifted  away  from  studying  the  art  and 
monuments  of  the  Maya  to  looking  at 
settlement  patterns  and  agricultural 
techniques,  pursuits  of  great  interest 
but  not  apt  to  shed  light  on  the  sangui- 
nary nature  of  the  Maya. 

This  scholarly  shift  took  place  at 
least  partly  out  of  despair  that  the  hi- 
eroglyphic content  of  the  art  would 
ever  be  fully  understood,  which  of 
course  was  central  to  understanding 
the  art  itself.  But  breakthroughs  in 
reading  the  glyphs  (many  of  which 
Scheie  participated  in)  have  confirmed 
the  suspicions  of  scholars  who  saw  in 
the  lintels,  stelae,  and  murals  the  mes- 
sage that  Sir  Eric  Thompson  and  many 
of  the  peers  under  his  influence  chose 
to  ignore.  That  a  picture  is  worth  a 
thousand  words  did  not  apply  in  this 
case.  Scholars  have  had  to  understand 
the  words  before  they  would  believe 
what  they  saw  in  the  pictures. 

Maya  warriors  raiding  neighboring 
cities  to  take  captives  for  their  blood 
rituals,  royal  families  going  through 
elaborate  bloodletting  ceremonies, 
wild  dances  playing  out  in  the  midst  of 
human  sacrifices — all  of  this  is  made 
imminently  clear  in  The  Blood  of  Kings 
and  The  Murals  of  Bonampak.  Certain- 
ly coming  to  understand  the  signifi- 
cance of  blood  rituals  in  Maya  life  is 
interesting  in  and  of  itself,  but  what 
seems  most  thrilling  is  how  that  knowl- 
edge makes  a  heretofore  cryptic  body 
of  art  take  shape  and  come  alive.  In  The 
Blood  of  Kings  Scheie  and  Miller  walk 
their  readers  through  the  art,  object  by 
object,  and  out  of  the  chaos,  confusion, 
and  mystery,  time  and  again,  they  re- 
veal not  only  the  story  and  the  players 
but  also  the  line  that  etches  the  forms 
and  shape  we  love. 

Using  beautiful  color  renderings, 
Miller  performs  much  the  same  task 
with  the  murals  of  Bonampak,  a  partic- 
ularly poignant  exercise  given  that  the 
original  works  can  now  be  counted  as 
lost  pieces  of  art — they  are  moldering, 
barely  visible  under  layers  of  calcifica- 
tion and  fungi,  in  three  rooms  in  a 
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A  bloocilctling  liiitcl  lioiii  Yaxtliilan 

crumbling  temple  in  the  jungle,  having  suffered  from  both 
neglect  and  misguided  attempts  to  preserve  them.  The  Mu- 
rals oj  h()nami)uk  is  one  of  the  rare  cases  in  art  history  where 
the  treatise  on  a  work  is  better  than  the  work  itself. 

All  three  murals  are  wonderful  in  their  way  but  the  one  in 
the  second  room  is  truly  exquisite.  (It  also  contains  all  the 
proof  you  need  of  the  Maya's  sanguinary  practices.)  In  a 
kind  of  point/counterpoint,  a  battlesceneof  high  intensity  is 
followed  by  a  court  scene,  as  hushed  and  regimental  as  the 
former  is  loud  and  chaotic,  where  a  royal  figure  (known  to 
Mayanists  as  (^haan-muan)  presides  over  the  mutilation  of 
captives.  In  achieving  the  artistry  of  utter  chaos,  this  battle 
would  find  its  modern  cinematic  equivalent  (all  a  good  many 
of  us  know  of  war)  in  one  of  Akira  Kurosawa's  battle  scenes. 
I'or  the  grace  of  its  composition,  the  mutilation  scene  is  con- 
sidered, rightfully,  one  of  the  great  works  of  all  times.  Its  fin- 
est touch  is  the  Oriental  positioning  of  the  captives'  hands, 
held  up  in  final,  futile  supplication. 

For  twenty  years  Merle  Greene  Robertson  has  been  doing 
for  the  art  of  Palenque  what  Miller  has  done  for  the  murals 
of  Bonampak.  The  task  is  a  mammoth  one.  Palenque,  a 
Maya  site  in  the  Mexican  state  of  (Chiapas,  has  the  richest 
store  of  extant  stucco  sculpture  of  all  the  Maya  ruins.  Rob- 
ertson has  photographed  and,  where  additional  insight  is 
helpful,  made  drawings  of  all  of  this  work.  She  had  to  set  up 
elaborate  scaffolding,  because  of  the  placement  of  some  of 
the  sculptures,  and  she  had  to  work  at  night  with  cumber- 
some lighting  equipment,  because  the  roof  overhangs  cast 
shadows  on  many  of  the  pieces  during  the  day.  Robertson's 
is  a  labor  of  love,  and  that  unabashed  quality  runs  through 
these  three  volumes.  Her  motivation  was  doubtless  partly 
the  lure  of  Palenque  itself — of  all  the  Maya  ruins  everyone 
agrees  that  it  possesses  an  uncanny  magic — but  also  it  was 
based  on  a  fear  that  runs  through  the  archaeological  com- 
munity that  these  sites  will  deteriorate,  or  be  defaced  or 
looted,  or  simply  change.  Iwen  in  the  best  of  worlds,  time 
and  mother  nature  impose  their  fees.  Palenque  was  pum- 
meled  by  abrasive  white  ash  when  the  volcano  El  (Ihichon 
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erupted  in  1982,  which  rubbed  out  even  more  the  fading 
remnants  of  paint  on  several  of  the  temples. 

Many  of  the  sculptures  at  Palenque  have  more  depth  and 
curve  than  the  bas-relief  style  typical  of  Maya  work.  Here, 
figures  seem  to  be  almost  struggling  to  take  fuller  shape,  and 
to  an  impressive  extent  Robertson  captures  that  emerging- 
from-rock  quality  in  her  photographs.  There  are  the  per- 
plexing pieces,  too,  of  which  perhaps  the  most  famous  is  the 
huge,  intricately  carved  limestone  sarcophagus  cover  that 
rests  in  the  depths  of  the  Temple  of  the  Inscriptions.  In 
1952,  the  archaeologist  Alberto  Ruz  lifted  up  this  lid  to  dis- 
cover a  tomb  in  which  a  decorously  appointed  skeleton  lay, 
the  remains  of  a  king  that  Mayanists  now  call  Pacal. 

Amid  an  explosion  of  carved  details,  the  king  is  depicted 
life-size  in  the  center  of  the  cover.  Poised  precariously,  he  is 
about  to  tumble  over  backward  into  the  Maya  underworld. 
Robertson's  photographs  and  drawings  of  the  sarcophagus 
cover  are  thorough  to  say  the  least;  they  take  up  38  pages  of 
Volume  I.  One  can  become  minutely  familiar  with  it,  can 
even  come  to  love  it  for  the  very  attributes  that  at  first 
seemed  off-putting.  Odd  masked  faces  begin  to  peer  out 
from  the  cover.  Soon  you  can  follow  the  outline  of  a  lavishly 
plumed  bird  perched  atop  an  elaborate  cross,  a  reference 
apparently  to  the  sacred  tree  of  the  Maya,  which  is  called  the 
ceiba.  And  then  there  is  the  figure  of  Pacal,  his  serenity  in 
this  chaotic  death  dream  achieved  by  the  quiet  curve  of  his 
chin,  the  long  slope  of  the  nose,  the  poised  right  hand,  and 
his  splendid  feet,  the  left  pointed  and  arched,  the  right 
turned  to  show  the  round  ball  and  the  bottoms  of  five  toes 
fanned  out  in  their  last  wriggle. 

In  the  company  of  such  weighty  texts,  The  Art  ofMesoa- 
mericafrom  Olmec  to  Aztec  mi^t  seem  cursory,  yet  that  is  its 
greatest  virtue.  It  pulls  back  and  takes  the  long  view  while  its 
companions  hold  a  magnifying  glass.  A  risk  that  comes  from 
dwelling  too  long  on  one  culture  is  that  you  tend  to  disen- 
gage it  from  its  neighbors  in  time  and  space.  Miller's  guide- 
book puts  the  Maya  in  their  context,  and  at  $9.95  it  is  a  small 
price  to  pay  for  that  important  lesson.  Books  of  this  sort  all 
too  often  get  skimmed  quickly  on  airplanes  en  route  to  exot- 
ic places.  That  is  something  of  a  shame,  since  Miller  brings 
the  same  energetic  conciseness  and  enthusiasm  (there  are 
lots  of  heartfelt  exclamation  points!)  to  this  text  that  is  ap- 
parent in  her  Bonampak  book.  And  that  in  the  end  is  the  sin- 
gular joy  of  these  books.  They  are  written  by  scholars  who 
have  the  amicable  capacity  to  share,  n 
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"English  Lady,"  a  superbly  created  porcelain  beauty 
delicately  fashioned  by  the  master  artists  at  Lladro.  Exquisite  in  every  detail, 
^^    graceful  always,  she  will  win  a  place  not  only  in  your  collection, 

but  in  your  heart*^^^^ 
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Mnirnni.Time  to  sit  back,  re^,  and  enjoy  a  classic.  Just  1  oz.  of  Kahlua, 

1-1/2  oz.  vodka  on  the  rocks.  Incomparable.  Because  only  Kahlua  tastes  like  Kahlua. 

Our  treat.  Kah  I  ua  Reci  pe  Books  axe  f  i  I  led  with  a  host  of 

mmmmarvelous  ideas.  Do  send  for  as  many  as  you'd  like.They're  on  the  house. 

Kahlua,  Dept.  D,  P.O.  Box  230,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90078-0230. 
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MASTERPIECE  THEATRE 

The  TV  show  that  keeps  us  home  on  Sunday 
nights  has  changed  the  way  we  look  at  everything  else 

By  Gabrielle  Winkel 


PATRICK  D  MILBOURN 


For  many  Americans  Sunday  nights 
at  nine  P  M  mean  only  one  thing — 
Masterpiece  Theatre.  That  cozy  televi- 
sion program  of  English  serials  winds 
down  weekends  like  a  cup  of  freshly 
brewed  tea.  With  its  distinctive  style — 
slow-paced,  articulate,  elegant,  and  so 
refreshingly  void  of  laugh  tracks  and 
car  chases — it  has  done  a  lot  more  than 
provide  entertainment  over  the  last  fif- 
teen years.  By  proving  that  there  is  an 
audience  for  thought -provoking  dra- 
ma, Masterpiece  Theatre  has  acted  as  a 
testing  ground  for  three  overly  cau- 
tious commercial  networks.  And  it  has 
changed  America's  expectations  of 
what  television  can  and  should  do. 

Masterpiece  Theatre  appeared  at  a 
time  when  television  hadn't  seen  con- 
sistently good  drama  for  almost  a  dec- 
ade. During  the  fifties,  television's 


Golden  Age,  productions  such  as 
Philco  Television  Playhouse  and  Play- 
house 90  provided  beautifully  pro- 
duced dramas — Requiem  for  a 
Heavyweight,  A  Doll's  House,  and 
Death  of  a  Salesman,  to  name  only 
three.  But  such  programs  became  few- 
er and  farther  between  as  more  families 
bought  television  sets,  more  producers 
began  to  think  in  terms  of  popular  en- 
tertainment for  mass  audiences,  and 
more  advertisers  flocked  to  sponsor 
the  shows  that  attracted  the  most  view- 
ers. Game  shows  and  comedy  were  in. 

Above:  Masterpiece  Theatre  characters 
around  host  Alistair  Cooke,  left  to  right: 

Lillie  Langtry  (Francesca  Annis),  Ross 

Poldark  (Robin  Ellis),  EUzabeth  I  (Glenda 

Jackson),  Claudius  (Derek  Jacobi),  Rose 

(Jean  Marsh),  Demelza  (Angharad  Rees), 

Ronald  Merrick  (Tim  Pigott-Smith). 


Drama  and  Ed  Murrow  out. 

Ten  years  later,  in  the  late  sixties, 
something  interesting  happened  on 
the  network  few  watched  outside  the 
classroom.  National  Educational  Tele- 
vision (NET)  acquired  The  Forsyte 
Saga  from  the  BBC.  This  26-part  black- 
and-white  serialization  of  the  novels  by 
John  Galsworthy  was  aired  from  Octo- 
ber 1969  through  March  1970  to  an  en- 
thusiastic  audience.  It  was  so 
successful  in  the  U.S.  (as  well  as  in  the 
42  other  countries  it  had  been  syndi- 
cated to)  that  it  was  rebroadcast  as 
soon  as  it  finished.  More  important,  it 
clearly  indicated  that  NET's  decision 
to  reorganize  into  a  unified  national 
network,  soon  to  be  chartered  and 
named  the  Public  Broadcasting  Ser- 
vice, would  indeed  rid  it  of  its  strialy 
educational  image  and  make  it  a  con- 
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tender  for  disenchanted  commercial 
network  audiences. 

Stanford  Calderwood,  then  the 
president-elect  of  Boston's  WGBH, 
and  Christopher  Sarson,  one  of  the  sta- 
tion's producers,  were  so  impressed  by 
The  Forsyte  Saga  that  they  wondered 
what  else  might  be  in  the  BBC's  files. 
Calderwood  went  to  London  in  the 
summer  of  1970  and  returned  with 
rough  tapes  of /I  Portrait  of  a  Lady  and 
Vanity  Fair,  a  reasonable  leasing  agree- 
ment with  the  BBC  (via  Time-Life), 
and  the  conviction  that  a  weekly  televi- 
sion series  presenting  the  BBC's  classic 
serials  would  attract — and  perhaps  ex- 
pand— that  Forsyte  Saga  audience.  The 
hunt  for  the  necessary  American  un- 
derwriter was  more  difficult.  Corpo- 
rate America  had  just  begun  to  enter 
the  world  of  TV  funding  and  no  com- 
pany was  ready  to  back  the  BBC's  fine 
shows  on  a  regular  basis.  "I  got  turn- 
down after  turndown,"  says  Calder- 
wood, "between  twenty  and  thirty — 
from  companies  I  won't  name  to  pro- 
tect their  goofs."  But  the  country's  re- 
action to  The  Forsyte  Saga  was  not  lost 
on  Herbert  Schmertz,  Mobil  vice-pres- 
ident, public  affairs,  and  he  agreed  to 
foot  WGBH's  bill. 

With  January  1971  as  target  airdate, 
Calderwood  and  Sarson  first  went  to 
London,  where,  with  Schmertz,  they 
chose  the  first  season  of  dramas  for  the 
newly  christened  Masterpiece  Theatre. 
Sarson  had  also  begun  his  casting 
search  for  a  host,  a  necessary  addition 
because  BBC  episodes  ran  approxi- 
mately fifty  minutes.  Alistair  Cooke, 
his  first  choice,  had  reluctantly  re- 
fused, fearing  overexposure  before  his 
America  series  aired.  But  a  month  be- 
fore the  airdate  Cooke  reconsidered. 

Masterpiece  Theatre  debuted  on  Jan- 
uary 10,  1971,  with  the  twelve-part 
BBC  series  The  First  Churchills.  The 
debut  of  the  series  was  immediately  ap- 
plauded by  the  critics.  At  long  last 
there  was  a  weekly  time  slot  for  quality 
television.  Their  appetites  thoroughly 
whetted  by  The  Forsyte  Saga,  closet 
Anglophiles  were  ecstatic  about  this 
weekly  dose  of  the  English  class  struc- 
ture coming  right  in  their  own  living 
rooms.  The  Golden  Bowl,  The  Six 
Wives  of  Henry  VIII,  Elizabeth  R — 
Masterpiece  Theatre  quickly  became 
the  catchwords  for  high-quality,  high- 
brow television.  (And  loyal  viewers 
quickly  learned  that  British  television 
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did  not  mean  prudish  viewing.  Serials 
such  as  /,  Claudius  and  Therese  Rac- 
quin  were  years  ahead  of  what 
"shocks"  viewers  on  the  networks  to- 
day.) To  discuss  the  latest  episode  on  a 
Monday  morning  was  a  sign  that  one 
watched  the  right  show  Sunday  night. 
Sophisticated  audiences  had  found 
some  thinking  television  at  last. 

The  commercial  networks  were 
watching  very  carefully  for  the  first  few 
years,  yet  their  territory  was  not  partic- 
ularly threatened.  After  all,  television 
trends  come  and  go;  how  long  could 
this  evening  literary  soap  opera  last? 
And  the  ratings,  well,  were  very  low. 
Upstairs,  Downstairs  changed  all  that. 
A  series  imported  from  London  Week- 
end Television  in  1974  (the  first  non- 
BBC  series  to  air  on  Masterpiece 
Theatre),  Upstairs,  Downstairs  caused 
a  fever  among  audiences  as  well  as  crit- 
ics, some  of  whom  actually  reprimand- 
ed their  readers  for  missing  an  episode. 
Then,  too,  the  Emmys  started  pouring 
in. 

Finally  the  networks  had  to  respond. 
Copying  Upstairs,  Downstairs  was  the 
obvious  first  step.  Unfortunately  for 
CBS  it  was  with  the  short-lived,  now 
infamous  series  Beacon  Hill.  Featuring 
an  Irish  family  on  Beacon  Hill  in  the 
1920s  (a  farfetched  notion  at  best),  the 
series  was  roundly  attacked  the  mo- 
ment it  debuted  for  laughable  scripts, 
an  abundance  of  oversexed  characters, 
and  historical  inaccuracy.  One  critic 
went  so  far  as  to  call  it  Minorpiece  The- 
atre. The  powers  that  be  flew  in  the 
producer  of  Upstairs,  Downstairs,  John 
Hawkesworth,  at  the  eleventh  hour  as 
script  doctor,  but  the  episode  he  wrote 
never  aired;  the  series  lasted  only  el- 
even painful  episodes.  Richard  Schick- 
el, writing  in  Time,  perhaps  explained 
its  failure  best:  " .  .  .it  is  just  a  case  of 
commercial  television  once  again  re- 
fusing to  trust  the  intelligence  of  its 
audience." 

Masterpiece  Theatre  continued  to 
win  Emmy  after  Emmy.  A  few  years  af- 
ter its  debut,  the  drama-series  award 
was  divided  into  two  categories — lim- 
ited and  continuing — a  calculated  de- 
cision to  keep  Masterpiece  Theatre 
from  running  off  with  the  best-drama- 
series  award  every  year.  In  its  final  sea- 
son, 1977,  Upstairs,  Downstairs  won 
the  "best  continuing  drama  award," 
losing  the  "limited  series  award"  to  an 
NBC  project — christened  a  "miniser- 
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Tn  this  assembly  line  age,  the  edu- 
i.cated  eye  places  increasing  value 
m  classic  design  and  flawless 
raftsmanship.  Over  time,  these  are 
nrtues  that  matter. 

For  fifty  years  The  Colonial 
Williamsburg  Foundation  has 

been  carefully  building 
an  extensive  collection 
of  classic  reproductions. 
Each  piece  is  minutely 
researched  for  authen- 
ticity of  design.  Each 
is  then  crafted  by 
licensed  manufac- 
turers using  only 
specified  materials 
and  time-honored 
techniques. 
For  example, 
several  decades 
ago  a  Williams- 
burg archaeologist 
excavated  frag- 
■nents  of  unusual  glassware  with  a 
ascinating  teardrop  motif  inside 
:he  stem.  How  was  it  made?  After 
:onsiderable  research.  Royal 
^eerdam  of  Leerdam,  Holland, 
•ediscovered  the  18th  century  tech- 
lology  necessary  to  reproduce  this 
extraordinary  mouth-blown,  hand- 
ormed  lead  crystal. 

This  same  obsession  with 
luthenticity  and  detail  is  reflected 
n  the  sterling  silver  reproductions 
:>f  Kirk-Stiejf.  Consider  the  per- 
ectly  executed  raised  shell  motif  on 
I  fork  handle.  Note  the  tapered  and 
leamless  sides  of  a  coffee  pot.  Crafts- 
manship like  this  rewards  the  owner 
n  countless  ways  over  a  lifetime. 

Visitors  to  Colonial  Williamsburg 
nvariably  notice  the  fine  examples 
)f  original  delft  ware  that  18th  cen- 

"  Identifies  trademarks  of  The  Colonial  Williamsburg  Foundation,  Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Office. 


.ead  crystal  adaptation 

of  antique  decanter 

ind  polished  mahogany 

bottle  stand. 


Left  to  right  Lmtn  damask  naplcin  in  "Governor's  Palace"  pattern,  silver  plate  footed  boiul  Tk"  in  diameter, 

"Teardrop"  cr;ystal  voine^ass,  delft  vase  5'/:"  high,  Wedgwood's  "Cuckoo"  pattern  bone  china,  "Williamsburg 

Shell"  pattern  sterling  silver /latware,  oval-base  sterling  silver  candlesticks,  ivory  taper  candles  from 

the  Colonial  Candle  Company,  sterling  silver  co^ee  pot  with  ebony  handle  U"  high. 

tury  colonists  also  prized.  To  obtain 
the  rare  coloring  and  brilliance, 
Dutch  potters  fired  each  piece 
three  times  and  glazed  each 
piece  twice,  once  with  tin- 
enamel.  Interestingly,  today's 
imported  reproductions  are  so 
faithfully  executed  they  are  dated 
to  avoid  confusion  with  their 
antique  cousins. 

Not  until  very  recently  has 
Colonial  Williamsburg  attempt- 
ed to  reproduce  the  fine 
Governor's  Palace  table  linens 
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with  their  intricate  geometric 
designs.  Using  only  pure  flax, 
Le  Jacquard  Frangais  of 
Gerardmer,  France,  has 
created  an  extraordinary 
damask  virtually  identical 
to  the  18th  century  original. 
To  find  out  more  about 
these  or  any  of  the  many  classic 
Williamsburg  Reproductions, 
see  the  opposite 
page  for  store 
listings,  cata- 
logue coupon 
or  direct  order- 
ing information. 
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ies" — that  had  broken  through  the  rat- 
ings roof.  The  series — Roots. 

Roots,  aired  in  mid-January  1977, 
brought  the  American  miniseries  to  the 
networks  with  a  big  bang.  Its  conclud- 
ing episode  received  a  51.1  in  the  rat- 
ings. And  unlike  Beacon  Hill  it  dealt 
with  a  purely  American  topic,  some- 
thing only  the  Americans  could  do.  Its 
success  caused  John  J.  O'Connor  to 
write  in  The  New  York  Times  the  sum- 
mer after  Roots,  in  an  article  called 
"The  Granddaddy  of  'Em  All,  The 
Forsyte  Saga  Returns,"  that  "The  net- 
works, stunning  in  their  timidity,  were 
finally  forced  into  limited  run  mini-se- 
ries. Almost  despite  themselves  they 
were  confounded  with  success."  The 
miniseries  was  here  to  stay. 

But  obviously  simply  borrowing  the 
format  did  not  insure  that  the  quality  of 
the  miniseries  on  commercial  televi- 
sion would  rise  to  or  even  maintain  a 
Roots  level  of  production.  And  despite 
the  popularity  of  the  format,  some  me- 
dia watchers  have  worried  that  too 
many  poor-quality  miniseries  could 
hurt  the  format  for  everyone.  Ironical- 
ly, one  of  the  most  acclaimed,  most 
talked  about,  and  most  influential 
miniseries  in  recent  years  was  a  spin-off 
of  the  Masterpiece  Theatre  format  on 
PBS  itself,  Brideshead  Revisited  on 
Great  Performances. 

With  the  miniseries  set  as  the  bank- 
able format  of  the  seventies  and  eight- 
ies, it  was  time  for  the  networks  to  try 
their  hand  at  the  prime-time  continu- 
ing drama.  It  took  a  little  longer  for  this 
format  to  catch  on;  Beacon  Hill's  fail- 
ure made  the  networks  a  little  gun-shy. 
But  the  networks  had  only  to  look  back 
at  their  own  history  and  remember  the 
success  that  Peyton  Place  had  had  in 
the  mid-sixties.  CBS  tried  again  in 
1978  with  a  drama  concerning  an  oil 
family  in  Texas.  Dallas  was  not  an  in- 
stant hit,  but  within  two  years  it  was 
number  one,  and  the  other  networks 
were  scrambling  to  find  their  own  rich 
families  and  glamorous  cities  to  set 
them  in.  The  format  was  successfully 
adopted;  the  quality  was  not  that  easy 
to  transfer. 

The  good  news  is  that  in  the  past  few 
years  several  series  have  appeared  on 
the  networks  with  pood  scripts,  three- 
dimensional  charac  s,  and  a  thread 
of  a  story  line.  Shows  ^rom  the  light  ro- 
mance of  Cheers  to  the  dramas  of  St. 
Elsewhere  and  Lou  Grant  have  well- 


written,  thought-provoking  stories 
aim.ed  at  audiences  who  like  to  be 
pushed  and  prodded  as  well  as  enter- 
tained. Networks  must  be  congratulat- 
ed for  staying  with  programs  despite 
initially  low  ratings  and  potentially  un- 
happy advertisers.  NBC  stood  by  Hill 
Street  Blues  when  the  ratings  were  low 
to  see  the  series  win  many  Emmys,  a 
loyal  following,  and  respeaable  ratings. 
Viewers'  letters  reversed  CBS's  decision 
to  cancel  Cagney  &  Lacey,  this  year's 
Emmy- winning  best  dramatic  series. 

Networks  are  also  taking  some 
chances  at  heavy-hitting  drama  again. 
Last  fall's  CBS  presentation  oi Death  of 
a  Salesman  was  shown  with  the  greatest 
respect  for  its  material  and  audience, 
interrupted  by  commercials  only  be- 
tween acts.  Even  live  television  is  mak- 
ing an  occasional  comeback,  with  such 
shows  as  NBOs  All  the  Way  Home  and 
Mr.  Roberts.  If  commercial  television 
continues  with  this  sort  of  experimen- 
tation, the  viewer  may  see  much  more 
quality  television  in  the  future. 

And  what  about  Masterpiece  The- 
atre today?  The  series  has  undergone 
several  changes.  Christopher  Sarson 
was  succeeded  by  Joan  Wilson  in  1973, 
and  it  was  Miss  Wilson  who  brilliantly 
brought  Masterpiece  Theatre  into  the 
era  of  co-productions  between  the 
British  television  companies  and 
WGBH/MobU.  Miss  Wilson  was  suc- 
ceeded, after  her  death  last  summer,  by 
Rebecca  Eaton.  Last  year's  The  Jewel 
in  the  Crown  won  an  Emmy  as  best  lim- 
ited series  and  was  universally  hailed  as 
one  of  television's  best  series  ever.  Va- 
riety noted  that  its  6.7  ratings  for  the 
first  episode  were  among  the  highest 
for  PBS.  For  the  future,  Rosemary  Sis- 
son,  one  of  the  writers  of  Upstairs, 
Downstairs,  is  busy  at  work  on  a  serial 
tentatively  titled  The  Bretts,  about 
three  generations  of  a  theatrical  family 
in  the  1920s  and  '30s.  And  ihough  Mas- 
terpiece Theatre  will  continue  to  pre- 
sent historical  costume  dramas,  it  is 
considering  some  serials  set  in  post- 
World  War  II  Britain. 

Mobil  Masterpiece  Theatre  remains 
the  one-of-a-kind  television  viewing  it 
was  fifteen  years  ago — a  program  on 
which  American  audiences  can  see  the 
best  of  British-made  television.  The 
key  word  is  best.  By  importing  the  best, 
it  shows  viewers  and  the  commercial 
networks  alike  that  television  should 
be  good,  and  can  be  great.  □ 
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Christqfle  introduces  Silver  Lace. 
A  new  idea  just  flown  in  from  Paris. 

~^H    The  artistry  of  the  foremost  silversmiths  of  France  soars 

to  new  heights  with  the  creation  of  the  Silver  Lace  Collection. 

Seven  finely  filigreed  birds  that  are 

feather-light  to  hold,  astonishing  to  behold. 

The  Silver  Lace  birds  ofChristofle.  They  make  a  perfect 

gift  or  the  beginning  of  a  glorious  collection. 
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Orfevrc  a  Paris 


J.E.  CALDWELL,  WASHINGTON,  D.C.,  PHILADELPHIA   •   CHARLES  W.  WARREN,  DETROIT 
CD.  PEACOCK,  CHICAGO  •  J.B.HUDSON,  MINNEAPOLIS  •   SHREVE&  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  JESSOPS,  SAN  DIEGO 
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Historicism 
makes  a  comeback — 

was  it  ever  away? 


The  reconstruction  of  Co- 
lonial Williamsburg  is  one 
of  the  great  architectural 
and  decorative  feats  of 
our  century.  Here— in  homes, 
shops,  inns,  official  buildings,  a 
church,  even  a  rare  Christopher 
Wren— is  the  authentic  reincarna- 
tion of  the  look  and  feel  of  an  18th 
Century  American  town. 

Most  amazing  to  the  casual 
viewer  is  the  variety  of  furnish- 
ings and  decor  that  comprise 
the  "Williamsburg  style:"  works 
of  the  most  sophisticated  English 
and  Continental  artisans;  and 
extraordinary  developments  by 
new  Colonial  craftsmen.  This 
exhilarating  profusion  may  ac- 
count for  the  vivacity  and  pertinence  of  Wil- 
liamsburg both  as  a  "social  museum"  and  as  a 
modern-day  source  of  decorating  ideas. 

A  few  years  ago  it  might  have  seemed  that 
modern  rooms  using  historic  styles  were— or 
should  be— "out."  To  some,  "period"  was  not  a 
nice  word.  (Possibly  "exclamation  point"  was 
more  what  they  were  after  in  their  rooms.) 
This  attitude  may  have  been  an  over-reaction 
to  the  sort  of  interiors  that  sought  to  recreate 
total  period  ensembles— rooms  where  even 
the  ashtrays  had  to  be  Louis  Quatorze  or  else. 
But  the  use  of  "borrowed"  historical 
moments  in  every  sort  of  real  decorating 
scheme  has  been  a  continuing  feature  of  most 
well-put-together  homes,  even  the  avant 
garde.  Whether  the  "history"  is  very  personal 
or  sentimental— Aunt  Lucy's  chair,  say— or 
merely  reflects  an  individual  taste  or  interest 
in  some  past  style  or  fashion,  what  seems 
new  and  modem  about  the  current  vogue  for 
The  Fast  is  its  self-assured  pluralism.  A  feel- 


ing that,  well,  really —anything  can  go.  So  that 
you  find  surprising  juxtapositions  of  eras  and 
epochs.  Things  are  now  put  together  that  just 
a  few  years  ago  would  have  been  decorating 
no-no's  but  tliat  today  are  met  with  resound- 
ing yes-yes's. 

WTiich  brings  us  back  to  Williamsburg, 
where  a  similar  mixing  can  be  discerned.  The 
two  Queen  Anne  chairs  shown  in  the  small 
pictures  here  are  an  example.  The  elegant 
wing  chair  is  covered  in  Schumacher's  sophis- 
ticated Jgne§_Tbile,  reproduced  from  a  1761 
English  document;  the  side  chairs  seat  is  cov- 
ered with  a  linen-and-cotton  Onion  Resist 
print,  based  on  a  mid-18th  Century  resist- 
dyed  document  In  feeling,  these  two  fabrics 
are  a  world  apart  yet  both  are  authentic  Wil- 
Immsburg^  reproductions.  (And  both,  inci- 
dentally, are  among  Schumachers  perennial 
best-sellers.) 

The  inviting  entrance  comer  of  the  mod- 
ern flat  shown  at  right  was  designed  by  Sarah 
Tomerlin  Lee  and  combines  Williamsburg 
and  an  almost  casual  melange  of  past  eras  to 


Schumachers  Illustrated  Notes  on 


supply  instant  warmth 
to  an  otherwise  coolly 
modern  space.  The 
unique  Federal  settee 
is  upholstered  in  Fb- 
ribunda,  a  Williams- 
burg floral  cotton;  the 
bamboo-striped  wall- 
paper and  draperies 
are  Tsuno.  of  Oriental 
inspiration  that  provides  a  perfectly  compa 
ble  backdrop.  From  other  eras,  the  Persii 
rug,  the  marble  tiles,  the  drapery  trim,  tl 
wall  accessories,  even  the  divided  moldi 
sandwiching  a  paper  border— all  join  to  d 
liver  a  decorating  eloquence  that  seei 
timeless  yet  very  much  "now." 

Sarah  Lee  recalls  that  on  her  first  visit 
Colonial  Williamsburg  as  a  college  studei 
she  was  told  that  the  Rockefellers  put  thi 
money  into  the  restoration  of  Williamsbt 
rather  than  some  more  famous  city  because 
was  a  sleeping  beauty  waiting  to  be  broug 
to  life.  For  designers  and  decorators,  that 
an  attitude  that  they  bring  to  almost  any  roo 
—a  place  that  seems  to  be  waiting  for  them 
bring  it  to  life. 

For  almost  half  a  century,  Schumach^ 
has  been  working  with  Williamsburg  cur 
tors  to  bring  to  life  the  wide  variety  of  IS 
Century  fabrics  that  have  added  to  the  r 
creation  of  its  authentic  spirit.  Directing  pr: 
duction  at  mills  throughout  the  world  as  w( 
as  in  its  own  mill,  Schumacher  has  broug 
new  techniques  to  the  reproduction  of  rai 
examples  of  the  fabric  art  of  the  pa; 
Whether  it's  Williamsburg,  or  any  other  m' 
ment  in  decorating  history— designers  ai 
decorators  know  that  for  an  authoritati' 
clutch  of  samples,  the  best  place  to  go 
"surely  Schumacher" 
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annington  Never-Wax^ 
floor  is  beautiful. 

And  designed 
to  stay  that  way 

There's  no  denying  that  a 
Mannington  Never- Wax  floor  is 
beautiful  to  look  at  when  it  s  new.  j 
And  even  with  time  and 
traffic,  it  keeps  that  beautiful 
^      new  look  almost  effortlessly. 
Unlike  conventional 
j  no-wax  floors  which  require 

■  '  f  regular  treatment 
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Floor  pictured:  Mannington  Boca  "Ranchero"  ^3201 1 
©*Manning1on  Mills,  Inc.  1986,  P.O.  Box  30.  Salem  NJ  08079 
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NO-WAX  vsNEVER-WAX 

These  floors  / 1 1 1  Mannington 

needthe-fea.  I     has  the 

shine  (nVTl  V    shine 

put  on.  \  H  Jl  fV        "V  built  in. 


with  strippers  and  polishes 
to  hold  their  shine,  Mannin^on 
Never- Wax  is  designed  with  a 
unique  built-in  finish  that  holds 
its  own  shine. 

So  while  it  is  indeed  beautiful  to  look 
at,  the  real  beauty  of  a  Mannington 
,    Never- Wax  floor  is  that  it  stays 
that  way. 
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mm      on  Boca,® Aristocon®  and 
Lustrecon®Collections,  March  31  to  May  9 
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MUCH  EDO 

tpanese  talent  for  absorbing  change  and  transforming  tradition  is 
the  focus  of  an  ambitious  show  on  Tokyo  and  its  arts 

By  Martin  Filler 


^2"jr^^^^ 


In  architecture  and  design,  Japan 
now  stands  at  the  forefront  of  origi- 
nality and  excellence,  providing  pre- 
dictions of  how  the  visual  style  of  the 
approaching  millennium  will  likely 
evolve.  While  designers  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe  agonize  over  the 
proper  place  of  the  past  in  the  present. 


the  Japanese  demonstrate  that  prosaic 
notions  of  time  need  not  prevent  art 
from  being  true  to  current  values  as 
well  as  those  of  earlier  epochs.  That 
ability  to  connect  to  one's  own  mo- 
ment and  yet  be  beyond  it  is  what  most 
impressed  Martin  and  Mildred  Fried- 
man about  Japan  during  a  trip  they 


Top  left:  Edo  (later  renamed  Tokyo)  in 

print  by  Keirin,  circa  1860.  Top  right: 

Stylized  view  of  Tokyo  in  Taisho  period 

(1912-26)  by  Tadanori  Yokoo  with  frame 

by  Arata  Isozaki,  1985.  Above:  Interior  for 

Walker  Art  Center  show  by  Tadao  Ando 

and  Shiro  Kuramata.  Right:  Detail  of 
screen  by  Masami  Teraoka  of  geisha  after 

jogging  on  Tokyo's  Nihonbashi,  1985. 
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made  in  1982.  He,  director  of  the 
Walker  Art  Center  in  Minneapolis  for 
the  past  25  years,  and  she,  the  Walker's 
design  curator  (and  Martin  Friedman's 
wife),  were  thereby  inspired  to  under- 
take the  most  ambitious  exhibition  un- 
der their  praiseworthy  leadership  of 
the  most  venturesome  modern  art  mu- 
seum between  our  coasts.  Centering 
on  the  creative  capital  of  Japan,  "To- 
kyo: Form  and  Spirit,"  co-organized 
with  New  York's  Japan  House  Gal- 
lery, continues  the  difficult  task  of  ex- 
plicating the  Japanese  aesthetic  to  the 
West  (most  successfully  accomplished 
in  Arata  Isozaki's  exhibition  "MA: 
Space/Time  in  Japan,"  which  toured 
the  world  at  the  beginning  of  the  eight- 
ies) and  does  so  brilliantly. 

No  strangers  to  complex  installa- 
tions, the  Friedmans  have  here  sur- 
passed their  previous  coups  by  asking 
eleven  Japanese  architects,  artists,  and 
designers  to  create  environmental 
pieces  expressing  seven  major  facets  of 
the  Tokyo  experience:  the  street,  sky 
and  water,  living,  working,  perform- 
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ini;,  rcHecting,  and  playing.  The  partic- 
ipants—  architects  Tadao  Ando, 
Hiroshi  Hara.  Arata  Isozaki,  Toyo  Ito, 
and  Fumihiko  Maki,  and  artists  and 
designers  Kiyoshi  Awazu,  Shigeo  Fu- 
kuda,  Eiko  Ishioka,  Shiro  Kuramata, 
Kohci  Sugiura,  and  Tadanori  Yokoo 
— show  that  although  the  vanguard  in 
Japan  today  is  phenomenally  accom- 
plished, it  is  not  at  all  homogenous. 

Visitors  to  the  exhibition  will  quick- 
ly become  aware  that  it  is  basically 
about  the  persistence  of  a  way  of  life 
that  has  flourished  in  Tokyo  since  the 
city's  tounding  as  Edo  in  1590.  (Its 
name  was  changed  to  Tokyo — which 
means  "eastern  capital" — when  the  gov- 
ernment was  moved  there  from  Kyoto 
shortly  after  the  Meiji  Restoration  in 
1868.)  A  pair  of  magnificent  eighteenth- 
century  folding  screens  painted  with  the 
flora  of  the  Musashi  Plain,  on  which 
Tokyo  rises,  strikes  a  dissonant  yet  res- 
onant chord  across  from  a  pair  of 
screens  painted  last  year  by  Masami 
Teraoka,  whose  deceptively  traditional 
stvle  is  laced  with  ironic  references  to 


Shigeo  Fukuda's  15 -foot-high  version  of 
inu  hariko,  a  Japanese  folk  toy  dog,  has 
peepholes  revealing  illusionistic  games. 


the  incongruities  so  rife  in  modern  Ja- 
pan. Here,  a  geisha  in  kimono  rests  af- 
ter a  run  on  Nihonbashi,  the  famous 
Tokyo  bridge  dating  back  to  early  Edo 
days;  on  her  feet  are  geta  (clogs)  but  in 
her  hand  are  a  pair  of  jogging  shoes. 

That  prologue  is  brought  to  daz- 
zling, even  garish,  fulfillment  in  the  ar- 
resting collaboration  between  Isozaki 


L.  LOWENSTEIN  INC.* INTERIOR  DESIGNERS  SINCE  1895«  MILLBURN.  N.J.  07041  201/379-2800 


and  Yokoo.  A  "thematic  space"  evok- 
ing the  throbbing  thoroughfares  of  To- 
kyo, their  "Street"  is  a  modular 
construction  housing  a  series  of  boldly 
stylized  representations  of  the  city  in 
seven  phases  of  its  historical  develop- 
ment. Set  within  Isozaki's  strongly  dif- 
ferentiated architectonic  frameworks, 
Yokoo's  brightly  silk-screened  ceram- 
ic-tile murals  employ  his  typically  vio- 
lent iconography  to  symbolize  the  Edo 
period,  the  Edo  to  Meiji  period,  the 
Taisho  period,  the  postwar  years,  the 
sixties,  the  present,  and  the  near  fu- 
ture. The  Great  Kanto  Earthquake  of 
1923,  the  devastating  fire-bombing  of 
World  War  II,  a  premonition  of  an  im- 
pending attack  by  Godzilla,  and  the 
second  coming  of  the  Amida  Buddha 
are  all  part  of  the  catastrophic  chroni- 
cle. As  Yokoo  writes  in  the  superlative 
exhibition  catalogue  (Abrams,  $40; 
$24.95  paper),  "Tokyo's  fate  is  contin- 
uance ....  Like  human  beings,  Tokyo 
has  its  own  cycle  of  life  and  death .... 
The  spirit  of  the  city  continues  to  live 
and  this  spirit  is  contained  in  the  ideas 
of  its  creators  and  builders.  Ideas  bring 
eternal  evolution  to  the  city,  [and] 
more  directly,  they  bring  about  a  kar- 
mic  cycle." 

Founded  as  a  stronghold  of  military 
might  as  authority  in  Japan  slipped 
from  the  hands  of  the  theocratic  em- 
perors into  the  grasp  of  the  warlord 
shoguns,  Edo  from  the  outset  was  the 
antithesis  of  cultivated  Kyoto,  the 
courtly  capital  and  Nihon  no  furu- 
sato — "the  spiritual  heart  of  Japan." 
The  new  city  possessed  a  unique  katagi 
(literally  "form-spirit,"  but  defined  by 
Yuichiro  Kojiro  in  his  masterly  cata- 
logue essay  as  "the  elements  and  tem- 
perament of  a  given  community  that 
combine  to  create  its  distinct  atmo- 
sphere"). The  Edo  yfe^/dg/ has  been  cos- 
mopolitan since  the  very  beginning. 
After  Tokugawa  leyasu  became  the 
first  Tokugawa  shogun  in  1603,  he  re- 
quired the  attendance  of  his  feudal 
lords  at  Edo,  his  power  base  and  Ja- 
pan's new  de  facto  capital,  much  like 
Louis  XIV's  Versailles  later  in  that  cen- 
tury.  Tokugawa's  vassals  not  only 
brought  their  native  customs  from  all 
over  Japan  but  turned  Edo  into  a 
quintessential  consumer  city:  seventy 
percent  of  its  residents  were  warriors, 
the  remainder  those  who  supplied  and 
served  them.  The  wealth  and  status  of 
tradesmen  grew  quickly,  a  develop- 
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ment  parallel  to  the  rise  of  the  mercan- 
tile middle  class  in  Holland. 

A  number  of  the  things  we  now  con- 
sider to  be  characteristically  Japanese 
are  in  fact  specific  to  Edo  and  the  raff- 
ish upstarts  who  prevailed  there  during 
the  250  years  of  the  of  the  shogunate. 
Kabuki  theater,  more  animated,  color- 
ful, and  exaggerated  than  the  esoteric 
No  drama,  arose  as  a  favorite  form  of 
entertainment.  Daring  polychrome 
wood-block  prints  extoUing  the  Ukiyo- 
e — the  "floating  world"  of  carnal  di- 
versions clustered  around  Edo's 
numerous  waterways — became  the  art 
fad  among  an  uneducated  public  that 
eschewed  the  subtlety  of  classical  scroll 
painting  and  calligraphy.  The  sophisti- 
cated Zen  sect  of  Buddhism,  which 
contributed  so  much  to  Kyoto,  made 
few  inroads  in  Edo,  whose  citizens 
craved  experiences  more  immediate 
and  earthy  than  imagining  the  sound  of 
one  hand  clapping.  Even  sushi,  argu- 
ably the  world's  best  fast-food  con- 
cept, is  indigenous  to  the  city  on  Edo 
Bay.  It  was,  all  told,  one  of  the  world's 
first  great  popular  cultures,  and  far  in 
advance  of  the  West  it  legitimized  pop 
art,  which  became  a  major  expression 
of  the  sensibility  of  the  modern  period. 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  Edo's 
population  grew  to  1.3  million,  making 
it  the  world's  largest  city  and  encourag- 
ing a  number  of  the  social  observances 
and  design  conventions  that  began  as 
practical  methods  for  coping  with  ex 
treme  overcrowding.  No  people  has 
more  intricate  and  delicately  measured 
manners  than  the  Japanese  (at  least  on 
a  one-to-one  basis),  and  nowhere  is 
limited  interior  space  handled  with 
more  ingenuity  than  on  those  tight  lit- 
tle islands.  But  for  all  the  conformity 
that  Japan's  smallness  has  imposed,  it 
is  Tokyo's  limitless  capacity  for  accom- 
modation and  absorption  that  is  the 
source  of  its  astounding  resilience  as  an 
urban  organism.  As  Yuichiro  Kojiro 
puts  it,  "Edo's  culture  was  matriarchal, 
taking  into  its  fold  both  good  and  bad 
sons.  It  was  not  a  patriarchal  culture 
that  killed  or  drove  away  sons  who 
weren't  up  to  standard.  It  did  not  seek 
to  attain  purity  through  deductions 
and  deletions.  It  continued  to  create 
something  new  through  additions, 
mixture,  and  blending." 

It  is  that  synthesis  specifically  that 
was  sought  in  the  Walker  show.  There 
are  enough  traditional  objects,  both 
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high  and  low  style,  to  qualify  this  as  an 
art  exhibition  of  the  first  order.  From 
the  exquisitely  refined  appurtenances 
of  the  tea  ceremony  to  the  vigorous, 
eye-catching  Edo  kanban  (trade  signs) 
that  were  the  precursors  of  today's  om- 
nipresent outdoor  advertising  in 
Toyko,  the  parallel  and  conflicting  aes- 
thetics of  Japan's  various  taste  systems 
are  well  represented. 

Japan's  shamanistic  Shinto  faith 
(which  predates  the  introduction  of 
Buddhism  there  in  the  sixth  century 
AD.)  is  alluded  to  by  several  of  the  invit- 
ed participants.  Fumihiko  Maki  and 
Kiyoshi  Awazu  designed  a  group  of  six 
freestanding  totemic  cylinders  recall- 
ing animistic  Shinto  steles  more  than 
architectural  columns.  One  of  them 
brings  to  mind  the  stylized  samurai  ro- 
bots that  are  an  integral  part  of  mod- 
ern-day Japanese  child's  play.  Another 
has  a  high-relief  map  of  Tokyo  spiral- 
wrapped  around  it.  Arata  Isozaki  and 
Eiko  Ishioka  have  assembled  a  perfor- 
mance space  that  is  part  Shinto  shrine, 
part  New  Wave  video  installation.  In 
some  societies  such  as  confluence  of 
the  sacred  and  the  profane  would  be 
considered  highly  offensive,  but  in  Ja- 
pan the  two  are  not  necessarily  seen  as 
mutually  exclusive.  (One  recent  visitor 
to  a  Tokyo  department  store  at  Christ- 
mas— celebrated  in  Japan  as  a  secular 
festival — reports  coming  across  a  most 
unnerving  religious  symbol  freely  rein- 
terpreted from  Christianity:  Santa 
Claus  on  the  cross.) 

No  exhibition  could  possibly  cap- 
ture the  experience  of  what  it  is  actual- 
ly like  to  be  in  Tokyo,  with  its  dizzying 
visual  stimuli,  weird  adaptations  of 
Western  architectural  styles,  lack  of  ur- 
ban planning,  and  frightening  human 
density.  Yet  taken  at  close  range,  it  is  a 
city  filled  with  initimate  details  and 
pleasures  of  high  amenity.  For  all  the 
superficial  craziness,  Tokyo  somehow 
miraculously  works.  And  for  all  its 
long-standing  emphasis  on  the  work 
ethic,  it  is  also  a  city  to  delight  in.  So  is 
this  exhibition,  filled  as  it  is  with  abun- 
dant and  bouyant  evidence  that  "the 
floating  world"  floats  on.  n 

"Tokyo:  Form  and  Spirit"  is  at  the  Walker  Art 
Center  in  Minneapolis  from  April  20  to  July  20, 
then  the  Museum  of  Contemporary  Art  in  Los 
Angeles  (August  30  to  October  26),  the  Japan 
House  Gallery  in  New  York  (November  23  to 
February  8,  1987),  and  the  San  Francisco  Muse- 
um of  Modern  Art  (March  13  to  May  10,1987). 
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ON  DECORATING 


The  word  passementerie  is  one  of 
those  French  mots  justes  that  you 
find  in  English  dictionaries.  It  means 
"decorative  trimming,"  and  tassels,  ro- 
settes, gimps,  and  fringes  of  all  sorts  are 
a  few  of  the  things  that  make  up  the 
large  general  category.  Passementerie 
traces  have  been  found  in  Egyptian 
tombs  and  we  can  look  at  rosettes  and 
braid  in  wall  paintings  that  have  sur- 
vived from  Pompeii.  This  form  of  or- 
namentation seems  to  have  lain 
dormant  for  centuries  until  it  reap- 
peared in  the  1400s. 

The  obvious  place  to  look  for  all  this 
decoration  of  half  a  millennium  ago  is, 
of  course,  in  paintings.  The  works  of 
northern  as  well  as  Italian  painters 


FRINGE  BENEFITS 

Pourquoi pas  passementerie? 
By  Mark  Hampton 


from  the  fifteenth  century  show  end- 
less curtains  and  bed  hangings  and  fur- 
niture  covers  finished  off  with 
trimmings  of  all  sorts.  Carpaccio's  inte- 
rior views,  which  are  astonishing  for 
their  beauty  and  their  appeal  to  twenti- 
eth-century eyes,  show  bed  canopies 
with  scalloped  edges  and  little  tassels 
hanging  from  each  scallop,  and  below 
the  canopies,  coverlets  trimmed  with 
embroidered  tapes  and  fringes.  Van 
Eyck's  beds,  almost  a  hundred  years 
earlier,  are  equally  well  trimmed. 

In  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries,  passementerie,  which  we 
know  from  many  actual  examples  as 
well  as  paintings,  reached  heights  of 
elaborateness  and  beauty  that  are  still 


Above  left:  Tieback  reproduced 

by  Scalamandre  for  Vanderbilt 

Mansion,  Hyde  Park,  New 

York.  Above:  Large  First 

Empire  tassel,  Louis  XV  tieback, 

Louis  Philippe  smaller  tassel,  all 

available  through  custom 

order  from  Brunschwig  &  Fils. 

Right:  19th-century  French  tassel, 

Metropolitan  Museum. 


the  standards  against  which  we  judge 
modern  trimming.  Somewhere  along 
the  way  in  our  own  century,  however, 
ornate  fringes  and  braids  came  to  be 
associated  with  the  kind  of  vulgar  fussi- 
ness  that  was  thought  to  be  reprehensi- 
ble. Most  Americans  over  fifty  grew  up 
thinking  the  proper  place  for  deep 
fringes  and  heavy  braid  was  along  the 
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John  Watson's  "Moon  Shadows™"  provide 
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living  environment.     Nationwide. 
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ON  DECORATING 


bottom  edge  of  the  curtains  on  the 
stage  of  a  theater.  Another  possibility 
was  the  furniture  in  hotel  lobbies.  As 
far  as  nice  decoration  was  concerned, 
elaborate  trim  was  not  in  favor.  If  any 
question  of  historical  styles  were 
raised,  many  people  would  have  said 
that  ornate  passementerie  was  Victori- 
an in  character,  and  better  for  Belle 
Watling  than  for  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe:  a  little  tarty,  in  a  word.  But,  of 
course,  that  attitude  is  the  result  of  two 
phenomena — one  is  the  ever-present 
Puritanical  streak  in  American  think- 
ing and  the  other  is  the  modernist 
movement  of  this  century  which  react- 
ed so  strongly  against  the  Victorian  pe- 
riod. Indeed,  one  can  imagine  many 
Americans  admiring  the  refinements 
of  eighteenth-century  gimp  and  cord- 
ing and  tassels,  but  finding  them  ap- 
propriate only  against  the  grand 
backdrops  of  European  architecture. 
But  as  we  all  know,  rich  backgrounds 
and  elaborate  details  are  very  popular 
now,  and  along  with  this  increasing 
taste  for  lush  decoration  comes  an  in- 


Detail  ot  the  bedroom  ot  Robert  Denning 

of  Denning  &  Fourcade,  prime 

movers  in  the  passementerie  revival. 

evitable  need  for  the  elegant  passe- 
menterie that  is  required  to  finish  the 
curtains,  pillows,  and  furniture. 

If  you're  going  to  deal  with  fancy 
trimmings,  you've  got  to  be  talking 
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about  the  real  thing,  and  the  real  thing 
must  be  beautifully  made  out  of  beauti- 
ful materials.  Wool,  silk,  and  cotton 
are  the  fibers  most  often  used.  Slip- 
pery-looking synthetics  won't  do. 

It  can  only  help,  furthermore,  if  you 
are  seriously  interested  in  the  remark- 
able variety  of  handmade  trims  still 
available,  to  take  a  look  at  what  went 
where  historically.  In  the  eighteenth 
century,  for  instance,  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention was  paid  to  the  different  types 
of  gimp  and  cording  that  were  used  on 
the  chairs  of  various  styles.  The  design 
of  the  passementerie  was  related  to  the 
design  of  the  chair  frame  and  to  the 
spirit  of  the  material  being  used.  Mar- 
ion Morgan,  the  brilliant  decorator 
who  created  many  of  America's  gran- 
dest rooms  during  her  long  years  at 
McMillen,  once  shuddered  as  she  saw 
me  casually  select  a  Louis  XVI  trim  for 
a  Louis  XV  chair.  It  was  embarrassing 
to  admit  that  I  hadn't  really  thought 
that  the  trim  in  question  was  invested 
with  any  particular  characteristics  of 
Louis  XVI.  Under  her  tutelage,  I  saw 
the  light. 

It  is  clear  that  the  tassels  illustrated 
here  are  very  different  from  one  anoth- 
er. The  rococo  one  is  full  of  the  playful 
spirit  of  its  time.  The  one  from  the  First 
Empire  is  as  closely  related  to  the  hard, 
stiff  lines  of  that  period;  it  even  looks  as 
though  it  could  have  been  plucked 
from  one  of  the  uniforms  that  became 
so  obsessively  adorned  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  As  the  bourgeoisie  got 
richer  and  more  numerous,  the  de- 
mand for  lavish  trimmings  galloped 
along,  and  the  styles  became,  as  so 
many  things  did  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, more  and  more  elaborate  and 
heavy.  All  you  have  to  do  to  see  what  fi- 
nally happened  is  take  a  look  at  some- 
thing like  a  Turkish  corner  in  a  New 
York  brownstone  circa  1890. 

There  were  brave  souls  fifty  and  six- 
ty years  ago  who  managed  to  overcome 
the  stultifying  effect  of  turn-of-the- 
century  excesses  without  giving  up 
their  beloved  trims.  Syrie  Maugham 
made  curtains  and  valances  that  were 
covered  with  lavish  scrolls  of  fringe  in- 
spired by  seventeenth-century  uphol- 
stery. Jean-Michel  Frank,  one  of  the 
most  inspired  furniture  designers  of 
this  century,  used  massive  wool  bouil- 
lon fringe  that  was  both  evocative  of 
the  past  and  perfectly  suited  to  the 
bold  scale  of  his  furniture.  This  was  all 
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YOU'LL  FIND  MORE  PARTS 

IN  THE  BRACELET  OF  THIS 

AWARD-WINNING  THALASSA 

THAN  YOU  WILL  IN 

A  ROLLS-ROYCE  ENGINE! 

You're  looking  at  a  link  in  the  bracelet  of  perhaps 
the  most  beautiful  watch  in  the  world:  the  award- 
winning  Thalassa.  We've  taken  itaparttomakea  point 
about  the  excellence  of  this  superb,  water-resistant 
timepiece. 

In  the  rush  to  praise  technology,  people  often  lose 
sight  of  the  thing  that  makes  watchmaking  an  art: 
handcrafting.  Jean  Lassale  never  forgets. 

lttakesus656partstocrafteachexquisitegoldand 
steel  Thalassa  bracelet.  Twelve  to  a  link. 
Fifty-six  more  than  the  engine  of  a  Silver  -j- 
Cloud:  which  has  a  mere  600  major     I  |_J  A  I    A  QQ  A 
moving  parts.  1  i~L/AL/A   /  rr\ 


Each  Thalassa  part  is  slipped  precisely  into  place 
by  hand.  If  you've  ever  assembled  a  model  ship  you 
know  what  that  entails. 

Perhapswecould  have  built  this  Thalassa  bracelet 
with  fewer  parts.  But  then,  it  wouldn't  be  as  supple,  as 
flexible  or  as  fitting. 

With  fewer  parts,  Thalassa  might  still  have  won  the 
Laurel  d'Or  in  Monte  Carlo  as  Watch  of  the  Year 
And  no  one  would  have  noticed.  But  we'd  know. 
And  you'd  know.  And  that  makes  all  the 
difference  in  the  world. 

Thalassa.  By  Jean  Lassale.  Perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  watch  in  the  world. 


The  names  "Rolls-Royce"  end  "Silver  Cloud" 
are  registered  trademarks 

'Tliere  are  600  major  moving  internal  parts 
in  the  engine  of  a  Rolls-Royce  Silver  Cloud 
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in  the  twenties  and  thirties.  After  the 
war,  a  new  wave  of  opulence  swept 
through  England  and  France.  Nancy 
Lancaster  and  John  Fowler  set  out  on 
their  sentimental  journey,  bringing  a 
romantic,  feminine  view  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  back  into  fashion,  and 
in  Paris,  Georges  Geffroy,  Madeleine 
Castaing,  and  the  firm  of  Jansen,  to 
name  a  few,  established  a  new  interpre- 
tation of  eighteenth-  and  nineteenth- 
century  decoration  that  was  a  brilliant 
blend  of  historical  accuracy  and  up-to- 
the-minute  chic — a  sort  of  chic  that 
seems  to  occur  only  in  France. 

I  suppose  that  after  the  years  of  the 
Depression  followed  by  the  war,  it  is 
perfectly  natural  that  things  would 
start  to  get  pretty  fancy.  Wasn't  Dior's 
"new  look"  of  1947,  with  its  yards  and 
yards  of  material  used  for  one  skirt,  a 
direct  and  logical  reaction  to  years  of 
rationing?  The  same  thing  certainly 
happened  in  French  decoration.  Pala- 
tial rooms  are  expected  to  have  opu- 
lent decoration  but  the  wonderful 
richness  of  postwar  French  interior  de- 
sign extended  to  many  rooms  that  were 
in  rather  typical  Parisian  apartments.  I 
have,  for  instance,  a  photograph  of  a 
room  done  by  Henri  Samuel,  who  for 
about  fifty  years  has  been  a  major  force 
in  decoration  in  France,  in  which  all 
the  furniture  is  from  the  period  of  or  in 
the  style  of  the  Regence  (I  always  say 
Regence  even  though  it  sounds  man- 
nered, because  if  you  call  it  Regeiicy  it 
can  be  confused  with  the  English  Re- 
gency a  hundred  years  later).  The  fact 
that  M.  Samuel  limited  the  furnishings 
to  the  Regence  period  gives  the  room  a 
bolder  look  than  if  he  had  mixed  sever- 
al close  periods  together.  It  also  affect- 
ed the  profusion  of  trimming  details 
that  filled  the  room.  The  curtains  had 
stiff,  pennant-shaped  valances,  typical 
of  something  out  of  a  Daniel  Marot  en- 
graving. The  edges  were  completely 
outlined  in  a  rather  coarse,  two-color 
trim,  as  were  the  fronts  and  bottoms  of 
the  curtains.  The  tiebacks  were  typical 
cords  and  tassels,  made  in  the  same  col- 
ored yarn  as  the  fringe.  The  uphol- 
stered walls  were  edged  with  a  proper  F" 
braid  or  galloon.  The  chairs  werej 
edged  with  a  wavy  fringe  that  was  sus- 
pended from  another  braid  over  which  | 
nails  had  been  placed  at  one-inch  inter- 
vals. That  adds  up  to  five  separate  trim- 
mings and  my  photograph  only  shows] 
about  one  third  of  the  room. 
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I  don't  mean  to  sound  as  though 
American  decorators  were  unable  to 
work  in  the  same  lavish  style  as  Euro- 
pean decorators,  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  our  native  tastes  and  dwell- 
ings are  a  little  simpler.  The  collabora- 
tion between  the  legendary  firm  of 
Jansen  and  Mrs.  Charles  Wrightsman 
in  New  York  and  Palm  Beach  and  later 
at  The  Metropolitan  Museum  resulted 
in  a  number  of  interiors  that  set  a  stan- 
dard for  all  American  lovers  of  eigh- 
teenth-century style  and  twentieth- 
century  luxury.  Happily  for  us  all,  the 
rooms  at  the  Metropolitan  will  be  there 
for  a  long  time,  and  one's  enjoyment  of 
them  seems  to  increase  as  time  goes  on. 
In  the  Met's  ravishing,  robin's-egg- 
blue  room  from  the  Palais  Paar  in  Vi- 
enna, there  are,  for  example,  curtains 
of  silk  damask  woven  in  the  same  shade 
of  blue  plus  cream  but  with  the  silvery 
overtones  that  characterize  that  splen- 
did material.  They  are  trimmed  with 
cream  and  blue  silk  fringe,  with  blocks 
of  two  colors,  and  they  are  held  back 
with  five  pairs  of  tassel  tiebacks  per 
window.  I  remember  when  they  went 
up  and  they  are  more  beautiful  today 
than  they  were  then. 

There  are  at  least  two  reasons  for  not  t 
using  fabulous  passementerie,  I  sup-  i 
pose.  It  is  fiendishly  expensive.  It  takes  I 
forever  to  make.  I  can't  think  of  a  third  : 
reason.  The  arguments  in  favor  of  us- 
ing it  are  far  more  numerous.  The  ef-  ' 
feet  of  richness  that  passementerie 
gives  is  tremendous.  Intricate  trim- 
mings made  by  hand  also  provide  huge 
enjoyment  for  those  of  us  who  take 
pleasure  in  anything  that  is  part  of  the 
long  tradition  of  craftsmanship.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  basic  design, 
fringes  and  braids  and  cords  often  de- 
fine shapes  and  structures  in  a  vivid 
way  that  greatly  heightens  one's  appre- 
ciation of  the  design  itself.  And  with  re- 
gard to  durability,  a  point  that  is 
particularly  pertinent  given  the  ex- 
pense of  custom-made  trimmings,  they 
often  outlast  the  materials  they  are  ap- 
plied to,  and  their  reuse  is  usually  very 
easy.  A  few  years  ago,  I  helped  to  re- 
cover a  sofa  at  The  Frick  Collection 
which  had  not  been  redone  for  de- 
cades. The  velvet  on  the  sofa  was  shot 
but  the  marvelous  trimmings  were  still 
beautiful,  with  the  result  that  we  were 
able  to  put  them  right  back  on  the  new 
material.  These  are  all  pretty  good  rec- 
ommendations, you  must  agree,  n 
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For  further  information  please  write  to  Lalique,  Dep't  H.G.C.  225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10010 


Our  Grays  Coml 


We  find  our  grays  all 
around  us.  And  above  and 
undents.  In  flowers,  trees. 
In  birds  and  fish.  Unusual 


grays.  Lively,  lovely  subtle, 
soft.  All  rich,  complex.  All 
distinctly  different  from 
anyone  else  s.  And  all  thirty 


of  them  clearly  establish 
gray  as  the  neutral  of  the 
'80s.  You  11  find  these  misty 
pastels  tight,  tough:  sophis- 


ticated pinpoint  saxon)\  Of 
distinguished  by  soft  hd  at 
and  subdued  luster  We\  .\i 
the  collection  Rhiannai  fv 


n  Lively  Colors. 


of  100%  spun 
anto  Ultron® 
And  it's  another 
ole  of  something 
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we  've  tried  to  offer  every 
year  since  1866:  next  year's 
colors.  Rhianna  is  available 
at  fine  stores  or  through 


your  interior  designer  For 
further  infotmation,  write 
C.H.  Masland&  Sons,  P.O. 
Box  40,  Carlisle,  Pa.  17013. 


Fine  carpet  since  1866. 
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IN  ROME 

Renzo  Mongiardino 
shows  a  peripatetic 
designer  the 
way  home 

BY  ALICE  GORDON 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY 
OBERTO  GILI 


"This  apartment 
is  for  life,  for  the 
future — for  my 
life  and  for  the 
next  people  who 
have  it.  Because, 
you  see,  I  have 
the  impression  it 
is  a  classic" 


With  terra-cotta  bas-reliefs, 
friezes,  and  columns, 
Mongiardino  indulged  a 
"fantasy  on  Italian  classicism" 
in  Elsa  Perctti's  apartment. 
Over  IKth-century  fireplace 
flanked  by  Venetian 
blackamoors  hangs  a  lion  cub 
by  English  painter  James 
Northcote  (1746-1831).  Small 
table  by  Mongiardino  is 
topped  by  an  Rdo-period 
tray,  an  ivory  tiger,  a  gold 
maki-e  vase.  Joacjuim  Ros 
bronze  on  round  table  is  of 
Spanish  dancer  Antonio 
Gades,  a  friend. 
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"The  furniture,  the  beautiful  marbles  give  me  ideas  in  order  to 
design;  and  the  phone  rings  much  less  while  I  am  thinking. 
I  could  never  live  in  New  York  the  way  I  live  here,  lingering. 
I  like  to  clean  my  own  things,  perhaps  put  some  wax  here 
or  there,  have  the  pleasure  of  feeling,  touching  things" 


Elsa  Peretti  wears  a  blouse  by  her 

friend  Laurence  Mercati,  a  French  fashion 

designer,  and  two  of  her  own  designs 

for  Tiffany  &  Co.:  a  pearl  ring 

and  Diamonds  by  the  Yard.  Opposite:  A 

white  marble  torso  of  Elsa  Peretti 

by  Xavier  Corbero  is  draped  with  her 

gold  mesh.  Precious  root  vase,  probably 

Ming,  holds  a  branch  of  juniper.  On 

wall,  a  copy  of  a  Roman  bas-relief. 
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"This  is  typical  Mongiardino:  each  time 
he  scratches  his  heard  there  is 
something  wrong.  When  he  first  saw 
my  apartment  and  started  scratching 
his  heard,  I  thought,  'Oh  my  goodness, 
it  is  not  his  cup  of  tea. '  But,  I  think, 
he  took  it  as  a  challenge .  .  ." 


Olive  branches  fill  a  17th- 
century  Verona  marble  well 
in  the  living  room,  left.  Sofa 
by  Mongiardino  and 
armchairs  are  covered  in 
French  cotton.  Above:  An 
elephant  saddle  from  India 
supports  finch  cages. 
In  the  distance,  the  pine  trees 
of  Villa  Borghese. 


Probably  everyone  who  meets  Elsa  Peretti 
hopes  to  get  to  know  her  better.  She  is  one  of 
those  ignited  people  whose  light  others  want 
to  share,  and  she  gives  the  impression  that  she 
would  be  happy  to  oblige.  It  is  no  wonder  she 
must  regularly  isolate  herself  to  design  her  jew- 
elry and  objects  and  live  her  life.  That  life,  though  it  still 
involves  a  lot  of  traveling,  is  led  in  a  more  peaceful  fashion 
than  it  used  to  be;  New  York  sees  her  less  and  less  now, 
losing  status  to  a  tiny  village  in  Spain,  a  hilltop  in  Italy,  and 
a  city  she  thought  she  didn't  love  anymore. 

Elsa  Peretti's  apartment  in  Rome,  in  the  building  she 
grew  up  in,  was  where  her  late  father  made  his  last  home 
and  office.  He  died  eight  years  ago,  and  two  years  after 
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that,  with  the  apartment  in  her  possession,  she  decided  it 
would  be  convenient  to  put  a  foot  down  in  her  native  city 
again;  she  hadn't  really  spent  time  there  in  twenty  years. 

There  was  no  time  to  fix  up  the  apartment  herself.  Nor 
did  she  feel  confident  enough  to  do  so,  being  attuned  to 
the  "washed"  look  of  the  countryside.  She  thought  she 
would  ask  Renzo  Mongiardino,  Milan's  acknowledged 
master  of  ambience,  to  help  her:  in  her  sister  and  brother- 
in-law's  palace  he  had  beguiled  light  and  space.  He  had 
also  seemed  to  be  "a  very  nice  guy." 

The  master  of  ambience  and  Elsa  Peretti  were  a  little  shy 
together  at  first;  though  he  was  "not  at  all  imposing,"  he 
didn't  say  much,  and  as  he  looked  around  he  scratched  his 
beard  in  a  way  that  made  her  think  he  didn't  want  to  take 
on  her  small  apartment.  But  he  did,  and  from  her  brief  list 
of  favored  materials  and  colors,  he  conjured  a  proposal 
that  made  her  wonder  how  he  had  crept  under  her  skin. 

The  apartment  overlooks  Villa  Borghese,  Rome's  larg- 
est public  park,  and  the  terrace  that  wraps  around  three 
sides  affords  views  of  St.  Peter's,  the  surrounding  hills,  the 
old  and  new  glories  that  lie  in  between.  Mongiardino  had  a 
celebration  of  all  this  in  mind  as  he  executed  his  plans;  but 
of  course  his  liberal  interpretations  and  reinterpretations 


'7  said  to  him,  Td  really 
like  to  give  you  carte 
blanche;  what  I  like  is  terra 
cotta,  marble,  slate,  the 
color  black. '  Then  he  did 
a  very  pretty  esquisse,  like 
a  little  theater,  to  show 
how  he  was  thinking.  I  loved 
it  immediately" 


Coral  necklaces  spill  from  an 
Etruscan  cup,  opposite.  Falcon  is  one 
panel  of  a  Japanese  screen.  Above.  In 
dining  room,  Empire  chairs,  two 
Mongiardino  tables  of  various 
marbles,  petrified  wood.  Viennese 
painted-bronze  dog  on  steps.  On 
tables,  scroll  by  Tsurugawa  T'anyu, 
Edo  period;  Peretti  plate,  vase. 
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"Mongiardino  likes  the  perfect  frame; 
if  he  doesn't  have  it  he  cannot  work. 
I'm  like  that  too,  if  I  don't  have  the  perfect 
setting  for  a  stone ....  These  things 
take  time,  and  I  didn't  push.  I  began  to  live 
very  well  in  this  apartment  before 
everything  was  set  up.  He  got  the  right  frame; 
and  I  had  a  bed  to  sleep  on" 


Circa- 1670  Roman  cabinet  in 
bedroom,  ri^ht,  was 
influenced  by  Borromini,  has 
mate  in  living  room.  On  it,  a 
T'ang  lady-in-waiting.  y4^ot^6'.- 
Falcon-screen  panels  flank  an 
Imari  plate  by  George 
O'Brien  for  Tiffany  &  Co. 
Small  objects  in  and  on  shelf 
include  cricket  cages,  evening 
bags  and  lacquer  bean  by 
Peretti,  jade  cigarette  holder. 


of  classical  columns,  friezes,  and  bas-reliefs  are  more  than 
that.  His  "patchwork  of  antiquity,"  taking  in  Rome's  rich 
light,  history,  and  art,  is  also  his  sensitive  response  to  the 
apartment's  owner,  showing  profound  understanding  of 
the  sensibility  that  revolutionized  jewelry  design  ten  years 
ago.  (The  five  years  of  painstaking  craftsmanship  that  went 
into  this  apartment  were  overseen  by  Mongiardino's  right- 
hand  man  in  Rome,  Bruno  Carlino,  also  a  nice  and  "very 
Roman  kind  of  guy,"  Elsa  says.) 

Is  it  possible  that  a  physical  environment  can  reveal 
someone  to  herself?  Reintroduced  to  the  flavors  of  a 
city  she  had  left  behind,  Elsa  Peretti  feels  she  has  been 
given  the  luxury  of  home.  "And  I  think  I  have  earned 
it,"  she  says.  "Mongiardino,  I  believe  in  him  strongly, 
very  strongly. ' '  n  Editor:  Jacqueline  Gonnet 
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''The  ■:  '-^ospl  ■  'Ties  from  the  reflection 

of   ■     '    '  ois  coloring,  the  pink,  the  black, 

the  prcaou^  woods  together,  and  the  respect 

for  the  Roman  feeling,  with  all  the  green  outside. 

You  get  a  sparkle  in  your  eyes  you're  so  glad 

to  he  here.  I  am — happy.  That  is  it.  . 


Gazebo  by  Mongiardino  echoes 

cupola  of  St.  Peter's.  Terra-cotta  acorns, 

vases  by  Tobie  Loup  de  Viane, 

who  transformed  terrace  planting. 

Gate  from  an  old  convent. 

Opposite:  A  typical  Peretti  still  life: 

likely  to  change  tomorrow,  Chinese  Buddha, 

coral  rose,  rock  crystal  Peretti 

perfume  botde  in  front  of  a  chvmk 

of  that  mineral,  petrified  mushrooms, 

ivory  bird-feeding  sticks. 
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"It's  a  Virginia  farmhouse 
in  the  tradition  of  the 
Old  Dominion:  early  on  there 
were  few  furniture  makers 
here  so  they  brought 
a  lot  over  from  England'' 


ANGLO-AMERICAN 
TRADITION 


BY  GABRIELLE  WINKEL 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  FELICIANO 


teenage  trip  to  En- 
gland is  what  marked 
me  for  life,"  an 
American  horse 
breeder  says,  ex- 
plaining her  very 
English-look- 
ing house.  "One  of  my  father's  relatives  was  English, 
complete  with  title.  I  went  to  visit  him  when  I  was  fifteen 
and  stayed  there  as  his  pampered  niece  with  the  complete 
run  of  the  house.  After  ten  days  of  fox  hunting  in  Leices- 
tershire, I  went  home  and  announced  to  my  family  in  Vir- 
ginia that  I  was  going  to  marry  an  Englishman.  I  never 
thought  I'd  marry  three.''  (She  was  once  divorced,  once 
widowed.) 

Much  of  her  early  adult  life  was  spent  in  England  and 
there  she  was  able  to  indulge  her  great  love  of  horses.  Her 

proudest  achievement 


images  of  animals  have  the 
run  of  this  Virginia 
farm.house.  In  the  dining 
room,  opposite,  an  American 
painting  of  grouse  hangs 
above  18th-century  English 
table  and  horse  clock.  Above: 
The  farm  overlooks  a  man- 
made  pond.  New  bow 
windov/  was  inspired  by  one 
at  the  White  House.  Rt^ht: 
In  the  entry  hall,  a 
Hepplewhite  period  bench, 
Colonial  lantern. 


was  the  raising  and 
training  of  a  champi- 
on two-year-old,  now 
a  breeding  stallion  in 
Kentucky. 

Eight  years  ago,  she 
returned  to  Virginia 
with  her  third  hus- 
band, settling  into  a 
small  eighteenth-cen- 
tury house  that  was  a 
gift  from  her  mother. 


^  ^ 
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Interior  decorator 
Mario  Buatta  gave  the 
drawing  room,  rtg})t,  a 
look  that  is  very 
English.  Hogarth  prints, 
collected  in  London, 
are  from  A  Rake's 
Progress  and  the  life  of 
Charles  II;  below  on  an 
18th-century  gilded 
console  stands  a 
porcelain  French 
dragoon.  Candelabra 
are  from  an  English 
church.  Below:  A 
favorite  pillow, 
handpainted  by  George 
Oakes  of  Colefax  & 
Fowler,  is  flanked  by  a 
pair  covered  in  Cowtan 
&  Tout  cotton.  Near 
18th-century  chair:  one 
of  a  group  of  I9th- 
centurv'  tray  tables. 
Custom  Wilton 
carpeting  from  Stark. 
Flower  arrangements  by 
Marky  Love. 
Left:  Kitchen  garden 
provides  herbs;  the 
pond  beyond  sometimes 
yields  frogs'  legs. 


''My  husband  loves  the 
unimpeded  view 
across  our  pond  to 
the  lovely  blue  grass  fields 
and  the  Blue  Ridge 
mountains.  For  me,  the 
whole  charm  of  the  house 
is  its  petiteness" 
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There  the  couple  established  a  working  horse  farm.  With 
the  move  came  a  "hodgepodge  of  things  picked  up  over 
the  years,"  primarily  eighteenth-century  English  furni- 
ture and  quantities  of  horse-related  objects.  All  seem 
made  to  fit  the  small  Colonial  rooms.  "That's  why  I've 
tried  to  hide  the  new  addition."  This  structure  by  archi- 
tect Barbara  Parker  Robinson  is  a  farm-office  wing  built 
to  balance  the  kitchen  wing. 

Landscaping  was  kept  simple.  The  dreaded  stockyard 
look  with  miles  of  fencing  was  avoided  by  digging  a  ha-ha 
(trench)  to  keep  the  horses  out  of  the  front  yard.  Fortu- 
nately, the  animals  have  acres  of  bluegrass  fiei  's  to  gal- 
lop, for  "race  tracks  do  get  boring."  n 

Editors:  Kaaren  Parker  Gray  and  Dodie  Kazanjian 


In  the  dining  room,  above,  two 
18th-century  pieces  from  Maryland 
cabinetmakers:  sideboard  and  dining 
table  set  with  wildfowl  plates. 
Painting  by  John  Wootton. 
Opposite:  A  Regency  bench  is  useful 
at  the  foot  of  the  Georgian  canopy 
bed.  Mirror  between  linen-curtained 
windows  is  an  18th-century  pine 
piece.  Both  these  rooms  are  by 
George  Clarkson.  Opposite,  above: 
A  sheltered  part  of  the  garden. 
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''We  don't  give  big 
parties.  Our  favorite  kind 
of  entertaining  is  small 
dinners  for  ten.  We  have 
fun  after  dinner  with 
music,  a  little  dancing, 
sometimes  games" 


"The  library  has  a  collection  of  my  favorite  hooks  and  is  filled  with 
photographs,  scrapbooks,  and  memorabilia  of  happy  times.  I  love  clutter" 
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pair  of  Virginia  wild 
turkeys  mark  the  corners  of 
the  stone  wall  behind  the 
house,  above;  beyond  is 
the  owner  of  the  farm  in  her 
favorite  role  as  horsewoman. 
Left:  In  the  library,  decorated 
by  George  Clarkson,  an  18th- 
century  gilded  mirror  hangs 
above  a  cabinet  with  fox 


brasses  on  which  stands  a 
bronze  horse  by  Menc.  On  the 
wall  hang  Piranesi  prints  and  a 
1910  Maud  Earl  painting. 
Brunschwig  curtain  fabric. 
Below:  Mirrors  backing 
bookshelves  add  light  to  the 
room.  Small  painting  by 
Wallace  Nail  depicts  the 
owner's  champion  rwo-year-old. 


METICULOUS,  5 
MANNERED, 
MODERN        , 

Robert  Bray  and  Michael  Schaible  " 
design  a  skyscraper  duplex 
that  celebrates  Chicago's 
high-rise  heritage  ,    i 

BY  ELAINE  GREENE 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  LANGDON  CLAY 


i  he  staircase  to  the  nij^et  floor 
is  the  only  full-height  space  divider  in 
the  aparttnent's  large  living/dining     j 
area.  Granite  and  brass  elements 
had  to  be  s^semblecj  at  one  time; 
fourteen  artisans  and  designers 
worked  simultaneously  to  do  the  job. 
The  project  architect  was 
Marvin  Herman  of  Chicago. 


l\.  long,  deep  ledge  of  granite,  above,  lines  the  living  room's 

inner  side.  Striped  wall  has  Italian  inspiration.  Robsjohn-Gibbings 

benches  from  Gretchen  Bellinger.  African  art,  B.C.  Holland. 

Opposite:  In  dining  area.  Art  Deco  cabinet,  turn-of-the-century 

Viennese  chairs,  table  by  Bray-Schaible,  who  designed  white 

speaker  cabinets  that  double  as  candelabra  pedestals. 


T 


he  three  best  skyscraper  apartment  views  in  the 
United  States  are  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  on  the  West 
Coast,  Central  Park  on  the  East  Coast,  and  Chicago's 
lakeshore  in  between.  These  are  views  that  make  things 
happen.  A  few  years  ago,  Arllyn  and  Alan  L.  Freeman, 
Chicago  natives  residing  with  their  three  children  in  one 
of  the  city's  suburbs,  decided  that  full-time  living  with 
chintz  and  wallpaper  and  clutter  and  gardening  was  be- 
ginning to  pall.  The  children  were  growing  up  and  the 
couple  felt  it  was  time  to  look  for  a  family  weekend  place 
that  was  totally  different,  totally  urban,  and — the  prime 
requirement — centered  on  the  wondrous  lakeshore  view 
of  Chicago's  Gold  Coast. 

Their  condominium  was  a  hole  in  the  ground  when 
they  bought  a  duplex  above  the  fiftieth  floor  and  began  to 
look  for  an  interior  designer.  Alan  Freeman,  commod- 
ities broker,  yachtsman,  and  connoisseur  of  mechanical 
details,  gladly  took  on  the  role  of  chief  client  that  his  wife 
equally  gladly  handed  him;  while  the  design  process  fas- 
cinates him,  it  bores  her.  (Results  are  something  else:  she 
loves  what  he  has  achieved.) 

Alan  Freeman  likes  to  show  interested  visitors  the 
model  apartments  still  in  place  in  his  building  because 
they  demonstrate  what  he  was  trying  to  avoid;  "Little 


rooms  leading  into  other  little  rooms.  When  you  come  in 
the  front  door,  you  can't  see  the  lake  unless  you  look 
down  a  narrow  hall  and  through  a  lot  of  furniture.  You 
might  as  well  be  in  Highland  Park. ' '  The  Freemans  had  to 
interview  several  interior  designers  in  several  cities  who 
could  only  come  up  with  "just  another  apartment"  be- 
fore they  commissioned  the  New  York  team  of  Robert 
Bray  and  Michael  Schaible. 

Bray  and  Schaible  perceived  the  location  and  the  raw 
space  the  way  Alan  Freeman  did,  and  there  was  not  much 
more  than  that  perception  in  the  clients'  program — oth- 
er than  four  bedrooms,  places  for  two  generations  to  en- 
tertain, easy  maintenance,  "and  glamour."  The 
architecture  of  the  building  did  not  interfere  greatly  with 
the  interior  designers,  either.  They  were  bound  only  by 
fixed  plumbing  stacks  and  some  structural  piers.  No  par- 
titions were  erected  until  they  drew  the  plans,  and  the 
stairs  were  also  placed  by  Bray-Schaible. 

The  apartment  has  a  five-sided  plan  that  might  be 
viewed  as  a  prow-ended  figure  pointing  straight  at  Lake 
Michigan.  Three  of  the  five  sides  have  windows,  but  the 
entry  is  deep  in  the  core  of  the  building  and  Bray-Schai- 
blc's  handling  of  it  instantly  demonstrates  their  sympathy 
witl:  rhe  apartment's  reason  (Text  continued  on  page  247) 
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1  he  foyer,  on  the  far  side  of 
the  twin  columns  at  left,  is 
two  shallow  steps  below  the 
main  floor  level  and  has  a 
one-story  ceiling,  which  helps 
build  the  drama  of  passing 
into  the  light  and  height  of 
the  two-story  part  of  the 
living  room.  Second -floor 
master  suite  borders  the  void 
and  gains  a  lake  view  (here 
fogged  in)  across  it.  Living- 
room  furniture  by  Bray- 
Schaible.  Slipcovers  are  moire 
from  Manuel  Canovas. 
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the  lower  floor  is  a  much-used- 
video  room  furnished  with      I 
six  Corbusier  chaises  from  ai; 
I-beam  tables  by  Waffd  Bennett. 
Rounded  wall  of  glass,  block 
brings,  dayli^t  iiito  the 
guest  powdei  rooni. 
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MAGNOLIA 
MOUND 

A  two-hundred-year-old  plantation  house 
lives  on  in  modern  Baton  Rouge 

BY  VANCE  MUSE 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  ERNST  BEADLE 


rchitectural 
modesty  may  not  spring  up 
among  thoughts  of  southern 
plantation  houses,  so  Magnoha 
Mound,  built  a  half-century  be- 
fore the  South  got  grand,  can 
surprise  you  with  its  simple 
beauty.  A  raised  cottage,  an  eigh- 
teenth-century Louisiana  arche- 
type, Magnolia  Mound  is  more 
sensible  than  its  neighboring 
Ionic-ordered  Taras  along  the 
River  Road,  that  stretch  of  the 
Mississippi  once  steaming  with 
traffic  from  Natchez  to  New  Or- 
leans. The  place  is.  named  for  its 
site,  a  magnolia  grove  standing 
just  above  the  eastern  riverbank. 
Its  elevation  is  slight,  truly  no 
more  than  a  mound,  but  that  is 
southern  Louisiana's  answer  to  a 
mountain.  The  city  of  Baton 
Rouge  now  surrounds  Magnolia 
Mound,  Interstate  10  roars  in  the 
distance,  and  you  must  plug  your 
ears  to  get  a  sense  of  the  house 
and  grounds  as  they  were  in  the 
1790s. 

Building  the  house,  Irish  mer- 
chant John  Joyce  gave  in  to  the 
prevailing  Creole  style,  the 
French  and  Spanish  hybrid  de- 
veloped in  the  Caribbean.  Mag- 


1  he  front  gallery,  opposite,  makes 

a  keen  vantage  point  for 

Catahoula  Leopard  dogs,  an  indigenous 

hunting  breed.  More  exotic  pets, 
like  Chinese  gold  carp  in  glass,  above, 

were  among  merchandise  offered 

along  the  River  Road  from  the  late  18th 

century.  Overleaf:  Cove  and  ceiling 

millwork  caps  the  thoroughly  Federal 

salon.  Wallpaper  is  after  the 

First  Empire  original. 


nolia  Mound  looks  island-born, 
open,  scrubbed,  at  fragile  peace 
with  an  intemperate  climate.  The 
materials  were  had  on  the  spot, 
and  you  could  build  the  house 
today  without  leaving  the  prop- 
erty: the  construction  is  a  mud- 
and-moss  colombage,  the  natural 
insulators  packed  between  posts 
of  cypress,  the  hardy  tree  once 
abundant  throughout  the  re- 
gion. Perched  on  squat  brick 
piers,  the  house  rides  above  the 
river's  floods  and  makes  the 
most  of  its  breezes  with  shut- 
tered doors  opening  every  room 
front  to  back  and  side  to  side,  in- 
doors becoming  outdoors  on 
wide,  shaded  porches,  known  lo- 
cally as  galleries. 

Merchant  Joyce  also  grew  in- 
digo on  his  land,  though  he  was 
around  for  only  a  few  harvests; 
he  drowned,  and  in  1802  the 
widow  Constance  Joyce,  a  Cre- 
ole, married  Armand  Duplan- 
tier,  who  had  come  to  America  in 
the  Marquis  de  Lafayette's  en- 
tourage. (A  writer  of  an  antebel- 
lum romance  could  not  come  up 
with  a  more  dashing  name  for 
a  wealthy  planter  than  Armand 
{Text  continued  on  page  258) 
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J.  ickings  from  the  fenced  garden,  above 

and  below,  go  to  the  kitchen,  opposite, 

detached  from  the  house  for  safety. 

Equipped  with  open  hearth  and  oven,  the 

brick-floored  room  has  windows  barred 

against  intruders — including  hungry- 
hounds.  Center  table  is  of  local  cypress. 
Pine  cupboard  holds  wares  based  on 
shards  discovered  in  archaeological  digs  at 
Magnolia  Mound. 
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OF  TIME 

AND 

THE  GARDEN 

Abundant  planting  produces 

season  after  season  of  magnificent  color 

BY  ELAINE  GREENE 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  MARINA  SCHINZ 


In  the  thirties  a  couple  with  three  children  moved  into 
a  turn-of-the-century  Tudor-style  house  on  a  large 
wooded  property  in  the  gently  rolling  North  Shore 
section  of  Long  Island,  New  York.  One  daughter  of  that 
family  loved  her  childhood  home  dearly,  and  seven  years 
after  she  was  married  in  its  garden,  she  returned  to  the 
house  as  its  owner.  For  this  estate,  where  she  and  her  hus- 
band were  to  raise  five  daughters  and  where  they  still  live, 
the  renowned  landscape  designer  Umberto  Innocenti  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  coaxed  out  of  retirement  in  1966  to 
design  and  execute  one  last  garden. 

The  new  owners  wanted  to  revitalize  the  garden, 
which  had  faded  to  a  certain  extent,  and  they  looked  for- 
ward to  more  of  an  outdoor  family  life  than  the  previous 
generation  had  had.  But  probably  the  strongest  impetus 
for  a  new,  ambitious  garden  was  the  desire  of  the  woman 
of  the  house  (who  is  also  a  serious  collector  of  master 
drawings  and  paintings)  to  participate  in  creating  such  a 
work  of  art.  Since  her  childhood  she  had  known  Inno- 
centi's  estate  gardens  on  Long  Island  and  in  Palm  Beach. 
Now  she  had  thirteen  familiar,  promising  acres  to  work 
with,  and  Innocenti,  who  lived  nearby,  was  willing. 

His  client  says  Innocenti  would  recognize  the  garden 
in  an  instant  if  he  could  see  it  today  (he  died  in  1968),  so 
little  has  it  changed.  "Of  course  it  is  a  more  mature  gar- 
den now,"  she  says,  "but  he  designed  it  to  look  old  and 
established."  Innocenti  and  his  client  worked  for  a  year 
together  to  develop  a  series  of  outdoor  spaces  that  he 
spoke  of  as  similar  to  rooms  in  a  house:  spaces  with  their 
own  identities,  furnished  for  their  role  in  family  life. 

Innocenti's  last  client  treasures  that  garden-making 
year  as  one  of  the  richest  she  has  lived.  The  septuagenar- 
ian landscape  designer,  "a  handsome  man  with  courtly 
Italian  manners,"  became  part  of  the  family's  daily  life, 


and  the  little  girls  would  look  forward  to  tea  with  him  af- 
ter he  had  made  his  last  rounds  of  the  work  areas.  Many 
laborers  were  under  his  supervision,  including  a  crew  of 
masons  from  Italy,  but  no  foreman  ever  appeared:  Inno- 
centi was  his  own  foreman  and  a  stern  perfectionist. 

There  had  not  been  a  pool  on  the  property  before 
1966,  nor  a  formal  garden.  Both  were  wanted  and  Inno- 
centi combined  the  two  in  a  three-acre  patch  of  rough 
woods.  Here  excavations  were  made  so  that  there  could 
be  steps — a  double,  railed  flight  down  to  an  outdoor 
room  unseen  from  anyvc^here  else.  At  the  far  end  of  the 
pool  and  its  flanking  symmetrical  espaliers,  flower  beds, 
and  potted  plants,  stands  a  combined  guest  and  pool 
house  built  and  furnished  to  the  plans  of  Melvin  Dwork, 
also  the  interior  designer  for  the  main  house. 

Another  secret  place,  reached  from  the  back  lawn 
by  winding  through  a  dense  stand  of  trees,  is  the 
lush  "English  Garden."  It  is  surrounded  by  tall 
hedges,  and  the  paths  and  beds  follow  a  circular  plan. 
Two  successive  plantings  bloom  here  every  year:  the  ear- 
ly springtime  cherry  blossoms  and  tulips — mostly  Dar- 
win hybrids — and  the  summer  annuals  including 
snapdragons,  petunias,  ageratum,  salvia  (blue  only),  zin- 
nias, cosmos,  portulaca,  lobelia,  nicotiana,  marigolds, 
and  much  more,  packed  in  tightly  and  by  midsummer 
spilling  over  into  the  pathways. 

The  woman  of  the  house,  who  is  just  as  actively  in- 


ihe  richness  of  tulip  color,  the  perfection  of  tulip  form, 

above,  is  the  glory  of  much  of  this  Long  Island  garden  in  early 

spring.  Opposite:  The  English  Garden  is  one  of  several 

secret  places  on  the  property.  Overleaf:  Beyond  a  breakfast 

terrace,  a  formal  garden  grows  around  a  central  wellhead. 
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1  he  old  oak  bench  under  the  cherr>'  tree,  top  left,  is  one  of  three  in  the 

English  Garden.  Beds  and  paths  here  follow  a  circular  plan  and  are  rimmed  by  tall 

hedges.  Above  left:  Two  curving  flights  of  steps  lead  to  the  walled  Italianate 

pool  garden.  Extensive  excavation  created  the  change  in  level.  Above  riglot:  A 

river  of  day  lilies  edges  the  hundred-yard-deep  main  lawn. 


volved  in  keeping  up  and  enriching  the  garden  as  she  was 
in  its  planning,  says  the  English  Garden  is  "a  place  that 
casts  a  spell,  a  place  for  meditation."  She  likes  it  best  in 
early  morning  when  the  birds  are  feeding,  the  dew  is  still 
on  the  ground,  and  the  flowers  are  their  freshest.  She 
sometimes  visits  here  in  her  dressing  gown,  barefooted, 
before  the  household  is  awake.  Three  old  oak  benches 
from  England  invite  solitary  readers  and  sometimes  the 
family  has  a  small  lunch  or  tea  in  this  garden. 

Another  Innocenti  set  piece  is  an  extension  of  the 
breakfast  terrace  off  a  wing  added  by  the  current 
owners  when  they  took  over  the  house.  Innocenti 
always  referred  to  it  as  the  "Williamsburg  Garden"  be- 
cause it  resembles  the  parterres  that  are  so  popular  in  that 
restored  town.  The  main  grassy  rectangle  contains  a  cen- 
tral wellhead  in  a  circular  bed  plus  four  rounded  corner 
beds.  Tulips  bloom  here  in  springtime,  lantana  in  sum- 


mer— both  standards  and  four-inch  bedding  plants. 
Background  plantings  are  clipped  ilexes  and  boxwood. 

Innocenti  also  designed  numerous  paths  with  deep 
flower  borders,  a  box-edged  rose  garden,  two  large 
swaths  of  narcissus  of  all  types,  another  of  day  lilies,  a 
greenhouse,  a  fenced  cutting  and  vegetable  garden,  a 
small  rockery,  and  an  entrance  garden.  No  detail  escaped 
the  eyes  of  the  designer  and  his  apt  client.  On  the  path  to 
the  cook's  cottage,  for  example,  a  few  espaliered  pears 
grow  on  a  low  fence;  behind  the  old  playhouse  where  the 
owners'  grandchildren  play  with  their  dolls,  as  did  their 
mothers  and  grandmother,  cinnamon,  ostrich,  and 
Christmas  ferns  are  cultivated  along  with  astilbe,  primula, 
and  Virginia  bluebells.  The  owner  and  her  head  garden- 
er, Andrew  Bardolf ,  are  experimenting  with  bioponic  let- 
tuce growing  in  the  greenhouse,  and  they  are  talking 
about  turning  a  shady  area  into  a  new  wildflower  garden, 
which  they  hope  will  attract  certain  ground-feeding 
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1  he  little  dovecote  in  the  English  Garden,  above  left,  reproduces  one  seen  by  the 
owner  in  a  book  by  Peter  Coats.  It  is  used  as  a  feeder,  one  of  many  in  the  garden. 

Favorite  visitors  are  goldfinches  and  Baltimore  orioles.  Top  right:  The  children's 

playhouse,  probably  as  old  as  the  main  house,  has  been  used  by  three  generations  of 

the  present  family.  Above  right:  Dicentra  and  muscari  in  the  rockery. 


birds.  Perch  feeders  are  already  well  served. 

The  movable  component  in  this  garden  has  been  im- 
portant since  its  inception.  Plants  in  containers  decorate 
the  terraces,  the  pool,  the  tennis-court  seating  area,  and 
the  flights  of  steps.  The  pots  and  boxes  and  baskets  hold 
every  kind  of  geranium,  flowering  and  scented,  topiary 
juniper  in  spirals,  pom-pons,  and  basket  forms,  and  also 
jasmine,  heliotrope,  Dracaena  indivisa,  and  fuchsia.  Pro- 
fusion is  a  philosophy.  The  owner  says,  "I  don't  believe  in 
exotica.  Jungle  flowers  belong  in  the  jungle.  In  this  gar- 
den, I  want  what  belongs  here — everyday  plants,  in 
abundance  and  in  many  varieties." 

The  garden  is  such  an  important  part  of  the  family 
life — not  only  as  an  aesthetic  pleasure  but  as  a  place  in 
which  nvo,  three,  and  sometimes  four  generations  live 
and  entertain — that  a  long  season  of  bloom  is  carefully 
worked  out.  When  tulip  time  is  over,  up  come  the 
bulbs — no  time  to  let  the  leaves^die  down  to  replenish  the 


plants,  and  the  second  year's  bloom  is  never  as  good  as 
the  first's  anyway — to  be  given  to  the  arboretum  nearby 
or  discarded.  In  go  the  summer  annuals.  When  they  are 
spent  and  removed  in  October,  the  soil  is  reworked  and 
fed,  and  in  goes  a  new  batch  of  tulip  bulbs.  Andrew  Bar- 
dolf  checks  the  pH  every  spring  and  adjusts  the  feeding 
according  to  his  findings.  The  constant  recropping 
builds  up  soil-borne  organisms  and  he  has  to  treat  the 
beds  regularly  with  fungicides.  Despite  this  mainte- 
nance, he  finds  it  necessary  to  remove  the  soil  to  a  depth 
of  perhaps  ten  inches  every  three  or  four  years  and  begin 
again  with  fresh  topsoil. 

All  the  labor  and  resources  and  thought  that  have  been 
lavished  on  this  garden  disappear  into  the  background 
when  the  ultimate  product  is  experienced:  when  the  gar- 
den is  looked  at,  touched,  breathed  in,  listened  to.  Any 
artist  knows  that  casting  a  spell  is  a  long  hard  job.  n 

Editor:  Carolyn  Sollis 
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UP  AT  THE  LAKE 

In  Wisconsin,  a  romantic  replay  of  the  rustic  vacation 
house  by  Hammond,  Beeby  and  Babka 

BY  HEATHER  SMITH  MacISAAC     PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  JOHN  HALL 


Ihe  house  soaks  up  sun  in  a  clearing  in  the  woods  bordering  the 
rocky  shore  of  a  Lake  Michigan  bay,  above  Master-bedroom  porch  perches 

on  top  of  the  broad  roof  of  the  great  room,  top,  and  the 

children's  bedrooms  tuck  under  it,  opposite.  In  summer  the  great  room  takes 

on  the  character  of  a  generous  screened  porch. 
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Simple  detailing — chamfered  pine  window  and  door  surrounds, 
painted  wainscoting,  paneled  kitchen  cupboards  with  iron  hardware — adds  up 
to  a  charming  but  not  precious  interior,  above.  Opposite:  In  the  great  room, 
a  vestige  of  structure  remains  in  the  graphic  plank  "X"  dividing  the  bold  apple- 
green  outer  waU  of  the  children's  bedrooms  into  a  geometric  mask 
with  diamond-shaped  window  "eyes."  The  overhang  of  the  bedroom  creates 
a  cozy  nook  for  the  fireplace. 
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J_(ofty  third-floor  bedroom,  above,  retreats  to  the  treetops.  Painting 

of  a  logging  ship  over  the  mantel  extends  the  horizon  of  Lake  Michigan  seen  through 

glass  doors  leading  to  lattice-railed  porch.  Opposite:  Low  gabled  ceiling 

and  oversized  window  opening  into  the  great  room  below  form  a  snug  "cabin" 

and  spying  roost  for  a  child  and  an  overnight  guest. 


Wisconsin,  like  Michigan,  the  "mitten"  state,  has 
a  thumb  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  hand  by 
a  bay;  it  is  Door  County.  Green  Bay  on  the  west 
and  vast  Lake  Michigan  to  the  east  form  the  more  than 
250  miles  of  shoreline  that  have  made  this  jagged  penin- 
sula the  summer  mecca  for  landlocked  Midwesterners 
since  the  turn  of  the  centurv'.  More  recently,  it  has  been  a 
year-round  weekend  destination  for  cityfolk  like  the 
owners  of  this  house,  a  Milwaukee  couple  with  three  chil- 
dren aged  twelve,  fourteen,  and  sixteen.  Settled  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago  by  Scandinavians  who  felt  a  kin- 
ship with  the  climate  and  terrain  of  a  place  halfway  to  the 
North  Pole,  Door  County  is  a  landscape  of  rocky  farm- 
land, orchards  and  forest,  and  quaint  villages — Sister 
Bay,  Ephraim,  Egg  Harbor,  Fish  Creek — populated  by 
homespun  wooden  structures  after  the  simplified  fashion 
of  CarlLarsson. 

For  John  Syvertsen  and  Jonathan  Levi,  principal-in- 
charge  and  project  architect,  respectively,  for  this  com- 
mission given  to  the  Chicago  firm  of  Hammond,  Beeby 


and  Babka  Architects,  inviting  the  vernacular  onto  their 
drawing  board  would  have  been  the  easy  answer  to  their 
clients'  vision  of  a  cozy  country  cottage.  The  site  is  much 
like  Door  County  itself — long  and  narrow  with  a  sliver  of 
a  peninsula  at  one  end  projecting  into  a  bay  of  Lake 
Michigan.  But  the  architects  had  no  desire  to  create  a 
masterpiece  as  literally  rooted  in  the  local  tradition  as  the 
sod-roofed  log  cabin  in  Sister  Bay  housing  Al  Johnson's 
Swedish  Restaurant,  where  Al's  flapjacks  vie  with  goats 
on  the  roof  for  attention.  Moreover,  the  dual  nature  of 
the  site — heavily  wooded  and  waterfront — demanded 
more  than  a  one-track  solution:  was  this  to  be  a  cabin  in 
the  woods  or  a  cottage  by  a  lake? 

Presented  with  a  choice,  the  clients,  as  clients  are  wont 
to  do,  elected  to  have  both,  and  the  architects,  as  is  their 
burden  to  bear,  delivered.  Oddly  enough  it  was  the  East- 
erner Jonathan  Levi  who  proposed  drawing  from  local 
farm  buildings  to  wed  the  house  to  the  site,  and  it  was 
John  Syvertsen,  the  native  Milwaukeean,  who  suggested 
introducing  elements  of  the  (Text  continued  on  page  236) 
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VERY 

GENEROUS 

VISION 


Sydney  and  Frances  Lewis  strip 
their  Richmond  home  to  endow 
the  Virginia  Museum  with  an 
unconventional  collection    j 

BY  MARTIN  FILLER  I 

PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  MARK  C.  DARLEY 
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Oydney  and  Frances  Lewis's 

,  1979  portrait  by  John  Clem  Clarke 

greets  visitors  to  the  bedroom, 

this  page.  Beyond,  part  of  an  Art 

Nouveau  suite  by  Louis 

Majorelle  and  one  of  the  Lewises'  59 

Tiffany  lamps.  Opposite: 

An  untitled  1967  Roy  Lichtenstein 

plexiglass  multiple  and  a 

1904  silver  and  earthenware  bowl  by 

A.  Edward  Jones  on  a  table 

by  Eugene  Gaillard,  circa  1902. 
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One  strange  upshot  of  the 
current  art  boom  in  Ameri- 
ca is  that  it  takes  much  less 
than  it  once  did  to  be  considered  a 
serious  collector.  Every  major  com- 
munity in  this  country  now  has  at 
least  one  of  those  axiomatic  assem- 
blages that  always  seem  to  include  a 
Louis  and  a  Noland,  a  Giacometti 
and  a  Nevelson — and  for  the  youn- 
ger and  more  "adventurous,"  a  Schnabef  a  SalJe,  and  a 
Basquiat.  Those  copycat  collectors  assiduously  forget 
their  past  misadventures,  rarely  take  gambles  on  the  fu- 
ture, and  lose  any  hope  of  individuality  in  the  overwhelm- 
ing desire  to  follow  the  latest  New  York  line  on  who's  in 
and  who's  out.  Having  a  strategy  has  become  more  ad- 
mired than  having  an  eye. 

Sydney  and  Frances  Lewis  are  in  another  league.  Here- 
tofore their  most  visible  contribution  to  the  cultural  land- 
scape of  America  had  been  the  series  of  highly  unusual 
roadside  showrooms  they  commissioned  in  the  seventies 


Incongruity  and  unexpected 

connections  enliven  the  living  room. 

Ahove:  A  lifelike  1979  sculpture  of  a 

woman  by  John  Deandrea  sits  next  to  a 

1966  wall  piece  by  Lee  Bontecou  above 

the  mantel.  In  right  corner,  lacquer 

screen,  lamp,  and  daybed  by  Eileen 

Gray.  Opposite:  Above  an  Andre 

Groult  Art  Deco  sideboard  and  Tiffany 

Cobweb  lamp,  circa  1906,  Roy 

Lichtenstein's  Three  Pyramids,  1968. 


from  SITE,  the  New  York-based 
architectural  firm,  for  the  Best 
Products  Company,  the  discount 
department-store  chain  the  Lewises 
founded  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  in 
195  L  With  their  variously  crum- 
bling, peeling,  or  tilting  faqades, 
those  widely  published  structures 
have  brought  the  shock  of  the  new 
to  suburban  settings  otherwise  far 
removed  from  experiments  in  aesthetic  confrontation. 

Now  the  public  can  enjoy  more  extensive  evidence  of 
the  audacious  patronage  of  Sydney  and  Frances  Lewis  in 
the  new  West  Wing  of  the  Virginia  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
in  Richmond,  which  opened  last  December.  In  a  gesture 
of  exceptional  (but  for  them  characteristic)  largess,  the 
Lewises  veritably  emptied  their  home  of  some  1,800 
pieces  of  painting,  sculpture,  furniture,  decorative  ob- 
jects, silver,  and  jewelry,  in  one  fell  swoop  making  the 
museu  n  one  of  the  foremost  repositories  of  twentieth- 
centur>  art  in  the  United  States.  As  well  as  one  of  the  most 
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he  7'/4-inch  wingspread  of  a 

brooch  by  Georges  Fouquet,  1904, 

above,  shelters  a  sampling  of  the 

Lewis  treasures.  Below:  Faberge 

silver  tureen  inlaid  with  semiprecious 

stones,  circa  1900.  Left.  In  the  dining 

room,  WilJem  de  Kooning's  Lisheth's 

Painting.  1958,  Majorelle  chairs,  Robert 

Goodnough's  Pterodactyl,  1968. 

Above  left:  Silver,  lapis,  and  ivory  bowl 

by  Boin-Taburet,  1925. 


owerful  contrasts  of  form  and 
period  invite  new  ways  of  seeing.  Right: 

Charles  Rennie  Mackintosh  armchair 
with  violet  stained-glass  ovals,  1904,  has 

a  strong  backdrop  in  Brice  Marden's 

Moon  I  1977-78.  Below:  Clock  by  Jean 

Goulden,  1929,  against  Synopsis  of  a 

Battle,  1968,  by  Cy  Twombly.  Above 

right:  Silvered  bronze  and  onyx 

Art  Deco  mantel  clock  by  Albert 

Cheuret,  circa  1930. 
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unusual :  the  Lewis  Collection  is  nei- 
ther comprehensive  nor  calculated 
(though  it  does  have  depths  in  cer- 
tain areas — such  as  Tiffany  glass 
and  the  work  of  Roy  Lichtenstein — 
that  would  make  even  the  most  me- 
thodical curator  envious). 

It  is  representative  only  of  its  for- 
mulators'  passionate  enthusiasms, 
which  give  it  a  unifying  point  of 
view  and  even  a  recognizable,  though  hardly  uniform, 
look.  And  its  happy  embrace  of  a  number  of  once-un- 
fashionable tastes  (especially  its  strength  in  the  realist 
painting  of  the  past  thirty  years)  might  weU  make  the 
Lewis  donation  even  more  significant  in  the  future. 

Briefly  put,  the  Lewises  have  gravitated  toward  the 
spirited,  the  exuberant,  and  the  imposing  in  magnitude, 
line,  and  material.  Although  they  have  a  fine,  brooding 
Brice  Marden,  an  equally  sober  Mark  Rothko,  a  mini- 
malist Agnes  Martin,  and  a  dark-stained  prototype  of 
Gerrit  Rietveld's  famous  Red/Blue  chair,  none  of  them  is 


ir'or  all  its  exuberant  eclecticism,  the 

collection  enjoys  an  essential  unity  of 

confident  line  and  impressive  scale. 

Above:  In  the  library,  a  rosewood, 

ivory,  and  leather  sofa  by  Marcel 

Coard,  before  1929,  and  Jasper  Johns's 

Between  the  Clock  and  the  Bed,  1983. 

Opposite:  Frank  SteUa's  Stnjerlt 

Variation  III,  1968,  a  dazzling  foil  for 

Ruhlmann  desk  and  chair  and  Puiforcat 

silver-and-marble  box,  circa  1925. 


truly  representative  of  the  Lewises' 
outlook.  Think  instead  of  the  unin- 
hibited forms  and  sumptuous  sub- 
stances  of  Art  Nouveau,  the 
commanding  scale  and  luxurious 
finishes  of  Art  Deco,  and  the  vivid 
colors  and  jocular  gambits  of  Pop 
Art;  mix  them  in  your  mind's  eye  so 
that  elements  of  each  of  those  peri- 
ods echo  qualities  in  the  others,  and 
you've  got  a  reasonably  good  impression  of  what  the 
Lewis  Collection  is  all  about. 

Sydney  and  Frances  Lewis  started  acquiring  good 
things  around  1960,  as  Best  Products  began  to  thrive,  but 
really  hit  their  stride  later  in  that  decade.  It  was  a  new  age 
for  American  art  as  vanguard  creators  and  collectors  came 
together,  and  the  Lewises  lost  no  time  in  breaking  as  many 
rules  as  the  artists  they  took  an  interest  in.  Frances  had  her 
multiple-image  photo-booth  portrait  done  by  the  astute 
Andy  Warhol,  who  proposed  one  day  that  he  would  rather 
barter  for  goods  from  (Text  continued  on  page  243) 
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J.  he  eye-filling  riches  of  the  Lewis 

collection  are  now  housed  in  a  new 

wing  of  Richmond's  Virginia  Museum  of 

Fine  Arts  designed  by  Hardy 

Holzman  Pfeiffer  Associates.  Above.  In 

one  painting  gallery,  from  left,  James 

Rosenquist's  Early  in  the  Morning, 

1963;  Claes  Oldenburg's  Typewriter 

Eraser,  1976;  Allan  D'Arcangelo's 

Highway  US  1,  Panel  3.  1963; 

Alex  Katz's  Self-Portrait  with  Sunglasses, 

1969.  Right:  Gold,  enamel,  onv-x, 

and  jade  pendant  by  Gerard  Sandoz, 

1928,  4'/2  inches  long.  Opposite: 

Lacquer  and  silver-leaf  bateau  lit 

designed  b\'  Eileen  Gray  for  the  Paris 

apartment  of  the  couturiere 

Suzanne  Talbot,  circa  1919-20. 
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BRILLIANCE 
IN  BELGRAVIA 

John  Stefanidis  brings 
light  and  charm  to  a  London  flat 

BY  OLDA  FITZGERALD 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  DAVID  MONTGOMERY 
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In  the  drawing  room,  left,  Louis  XV  and  Louis  XVI 

English  armchairs  and  an  English  marquetry  table,  circa  1770,  stand 

amid  softly  colored  modern  seating  designed  by  John  Stefanidis. 

Lighted  vitrines  display  owner's  collection  of  Chinese  porcelain,  between 

silk  curtains  of  peach  lined  with  yellow.  Above:  An  Utrillo  painting 

hangs  over  a  pair  of  T'ang  horses  and  two  famille  verte  plates. 
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Stefanidis's  elaborate  gilt  mirror,  right,  dominates  one  wall  oi  the 
drawing  room;  adjacent  tables  are  of  inlaid  mahogany,  crackle-glaze 

lacquer,  sycamore  with  brass.  Above:  A  Chippendale  mirror 

hangs  above  an  English  marquetry  commode.  Flower  arrangements 

throughout  the  house  are  by  Pulbrook  &  Gould. 


T 


he  apartment  is  encircled  in  a  white  balustraded  balcony 
punctuated,  to  give  perspective,  by  clipped  bay  trees  in 
green  Versailles  tubs.  On  these  perch  sooty  blackbirds  with 
orange  beaks  who  gaze  curiously  down  at  the  busy  life  of 
Belgravia  passing  by  beneath  the  drooping  plane  trees  in  the 
square  below.  Nearly  all  the  windows  of  the  apartment  face 
north  and  yet  John  Stefanidis  has  designed  rooms  that  give 
the  impression  of  being  constantly  flooded  with  sunlight; 
yet  another  demonstration  of  his  understanding  and  grasp 
of  the  subtle  use  of  lighting. 

"The  whole  flat  was  gutted;  gutted  literally  to  nothing. 
The  only  thing  we  kept  was  the  proportion  of  the  drawing 
room,  but  it  was  a  mess,"  he  continues  with  feeling.  Stefani- 
dis's client  had  been  recently  widowed  and  was  moving 
from  a  much  larger  apartment  bringing  with  her  her  collec- 
tion of  paintings,  furniture,  and  porcelain  around  which  he 
based  the  design  of  the  rooms.  It  is  an  ideally  comfortable 
and  compact  apartment  for  one  person,  with  the  enfilade  of 
rooms  leading  into  one  another  making  it  convenient  to  en- 
tertain in,  as  it  were.  He  kept  his  client's  feelings  and 
thoughts  in  the  front  of  his  mind  throughout  all  the  work. 
"One  of  the  things  that  I  dislike  most  about  houses  convert- 
ed into  flats  is  the  cold  unfriendly  feeling  that  you  get  when 
you  arrive  at  your  floor,  so  that  in  this  case,  I  have  enclosed 
the  lobby  in  the  flat,  and  after  taking  the  public  lift  you  end 
up  in  your  own  front  hall  with  its  own  character.  You  are  not 
at  all  aware  of  the  ugly  staircase."  The  hall  is  softly  marble- 
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In  the  foyer,  mht,  floor  tiles  and  pilasters  progress  toward 

the  drawing  room  in  a  play  of  real  and  faux  marble,  cleverly 

hidmg  doors  to  other  rooms  in  the  paneling;  mirrored  strip  over 

cornice  adds  height  and  light.  Above:  Dining-room  walls 

are  stenciled  in  a  Japanese  kimono  pattern. 


ized  in  paler  and  darker  shades  of  pink  on  a  green  back- 
ground which  echoes  the  very  thin  (because  of  the  weight) 
diamonds  of  marble  which  form  the  floor.  The  hall,  once 
"like  a  dark  shoe  box,"  is  now  a  glowing  anteroom  of  chaste 
Post-Modernist  pilasters  beneath  lights  reflected  in  mirror- 
glass  leading  through  to  the  drawing  room  beyond.  Two 
speckled  marble  urns  stand  on  the  marbleized  built-in  hall 
table  which  cleverly  hides  the  radiators.  "The  colors  here 
are  inspired  by  marmorino,  the  colored  marble  paste 
slapped  on  the  walls  of  Venetian  palaces,"  he  explains. 

Walking  into  the  drawing  room  one  is  at  once  aware  of  the 
very  effective  understatement  of  the  plain-colored,  light,  yet 
substantial  materials  he  used.  It  is  a  cool  pale  sunshiny  room 
with  apricot-colored  silk  curtains  loosely  lined  in  an  un- 
sewn-together  fluid  layer  of  billowing  yellow  silk.  The  frilly 
pelmets  are  attached  to  the  curtains  themselves  with  the  ad- 
mirable intention  of  not  obscuring  the  light,  giving  however 
a  slightly  milkmaidish  (mutton-dressed-as-lamb)  effect.  The 
vitrines  betu'een  the  windows  are  filled  with  porcelain  and 
not  only  hide  the  vast  central-heating  outlets  but,  being  soft- 
ly lit  from  within,  give  the  impi^ession  of  a  sunny  day  outside. 
Because  of  the  north-facing  windows  it  was  essential  to  gath- 
er and  reflect  back  as  much  light  into  the  room  as  possible, 
and  glass-paneled  doors  hide  storage  space  opposite  the 
frivolous  jubilance  of  the  gilded  baroque  Edwardian-style 
mirror  specially  designed  by  Stefanidis  to  till  the  wall  be- 
tween the  paintings  by  (Text  continued  on  page  260) 
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Rlargonium  chintz  from  John  Stefanidis  covers  walls, 
furniture,  and  curtains  in  the  master  bedroom.  Riijht:  Carved 

marble  mantel  holds  a  set  of  Chinese  vases  under  a  Teddy 

Millington-Drake  watercolor  of  a  Greek  interior;  rug  is  white 

goatskin.  Above:  Dressing  table  and  stool  are  Louis  XVI;  bed 

and  cupboards  by  Stefanidis.  Below:  Painted  Louis  XVI 

chaise  longue  is  topped  by  lacy  pillows. 
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^_SUNSET  SPLEFDOIC 

"^       The  Beverly  Hills  home  of  Jules  aad  Doris  Stein  j    I 
is  a  glorious  survivor  in  the  grand  Old  Hollywood  style    ; 

fl^  A  "    BY  HENRY  GELDZAHLER     PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  KAREN  RADKAI 

'^    jg*   |L  he  garden  room,  full  of  vandas  and  cymbidiums  grown  by  Sally  and  Jim  Tatum  in  two 
\    \^  greenhouses,  was  a  room  used  a  great  deal  by  the  Steins.  Two  early- 19th-century  rattan  chairs  are  from 
Mallet  &  Sons,  the  hall  lantern  is  French  18th  century,  and  the  columns  are  from  San  Simeon. 
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View,  opposite,  from  the  entrance  hall  into  the  living  room,  with  two  chairs  and 
settee  from  the  Walter  P.  Chrysler  collection.  One  of  a  pair  of  Chippendale  mirrors  from  San 

Simeon  hangs  on  a  back  wall  and  the  monumental  fireplace  is  flanked  by  Augustus 

John's  paintings.  The  sweeping  and  streamlined  faqade  of  Misty  Mountain,  the  Spanish-style 

aerie  designed  by  Wallace  Neff,  above.  Below:  A  page  from  the  famous  guest  books. 


"At  midwinter  in  the  survivors'  big 
houses  off  Benedict  Canyon  the 
fireplaces  blaze  all  day  with  scrub 
oak  and  eucalyptus,  -the  French 
windows  are  opened  wide  to  the 
subtropical  sun,  the  rooms  filled 
with  white  phalaenopsis  and  cym- 
bidium  orchids  and  needlepoint 
rugs  and  the  requisite  scent  of  Ri- 
gaud  candles." 
— from  The  While  Album,  Joan  Didion 
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To  reach  Misty  Mountain  you  must  proceed  up  a 
hill  so  steep  and  precarious  it  feels  as  much  like 
the  Grande  Corniche  as  Beverly  Hills.  The  side  of 
the  hill  drops  away  sharply  for  full  views  of  the  city  at  ev- 
ery turn.  Perched  on  top,  not  far  from  Pickfair,  is  the 
house  in  question.  The  high  blue  iron  gates  are  closed  just 
the  way  they  were  when  the  owners  were  alive,  and  you 
must  still  buzz  and  speak  into  a  little  box  on  the  left  to 


gain  entry.  A  long  driveway  dotted 
with  cypresses  winds  up  to  the 
courtyard  with  the  wishing  well  in 
front  of  the  imposing  ivy- covered 
Spanish-style  house  that  belonged 
to  one  of  HoUywoods's  most  fa- 
mous and  powerful  couples,  Jules 
and  Doris  Stein. 

Jules  Stein  began  life  in  1896  as 
the  son  of  a  storekeeper  in  South 
Bend,  Indiana.  At  eighteen  he 
graduated  from  The  University  of 
Chicago,  which  he  had  attended  tuition-free  because  he 
played  violin  and  saxophone  in  the  school  band.  He  once 
said,  "I  was  never  a  good  musician.  I  was  a  good  commer- 
cial musician." 

In  the  blinding  flurry  of  activity  over  the  next  decade 
Stein  managed  to  attend  medical  school,  qualify  as  an 
ophthalmologist,  undertake  further  graduate  studies  in 
Vienna,  publish  a  ground-breaking  paper  on  telescopic 
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/\  bay  window,  ahove  left,  in  a  corner  of  the  living  room.  Two  mahogany  chairs  with  George  I 

legs  and  floral  brocade  upholstery  are  in  front  of  an  early  George  I  walnut  library  table  on  which  two  knife  boxes  in 

the  form  of  mahogany  and  satinwood  urns  keep  company  with  a  Mary  Cassatt  drawing  and  a  Japanese 

porcelain  pillow.  Ahove  right:   The  new  cantilevered  pool  with  a  parasol  horse.  On  a  clear  day  you  can 

see  the  Pacific  and  Santa  Catalina  Island.  Below:  A  corner  of  the  library  with  sporting  paintings  and  the  delft 

collected  by  Doris  Stein  in  a  George  III  corner  cabinet. 


spectacles,  and  while  working  as  a 
doctor,  book  bands  at  the  same 
time  on  the  famous  "hush  phone" 
he  kept  in  the  examining  room.  In 
1924,  he  founded  The  Music  Cor- 
poration of  America.  It  was  Stein 
who  invented  the  one-night  stand 
and  in  1928  he  signed  Ciuy  Lom- 
bardo.  From  booking  bands, 
M(;A  went  on,  in  the  late  thirties, 
to  become  a  talent  agency  han- 
dling Bette  Davis,  Paulette  God- 
dard,  Fred  Astaire,  and  Greta  Garbo,  among  others,  and 
by  the  mid-forties  had  almost  one  third  of  all  the  stars  in 
1  lollywood,  including  an  upcoming  actor  called  Ronald 
Reagan.  Later,  MCA  went  into  television;  they  produced 
Wagon  Train,  Ozzie  and  Harriet,  Alfred  Hitchcock  Pre- 
sents, and  Columho.  In  1959  they  had  acquired  Universal 
Pictures  and  by  1962  MCA  had  become  so  powerful,  the 
government  stepped  in  and  the  company  was  forced  to 


divest  itself  of  its  talent  agency,  the 
largest  in  I  lollywood.  Lew  Was- 
serman,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
MCA  Inc.,  feels  Stein  was  a  re- 
markable businessman  and  very 
unusual  to  work  for.  Wasserman 
started  out  at  MCA  in  1936  as  the 
national  director  of  advertising. 
Then  in  1946,  Wasserman  reports, 
"Stein  said,  'You  run  it,'  and  made 
me  chief  executive  officer  and 
from  that  day  until  the  day  he  died, 
he  never  asked  me  what  I  did  or  why  I  did  it." 

Jules  Stein,  whose  fortune  was  rooted  in  the  very  heart 
of  show  business,  formed,  by  the  end  of  his  life,  one  of  the 
world's  finest  collections  of  eighteenth-century  English 
furniture.  By  1928  he  had  married  Dorisjones,  and  in  the 
mid-thirties  moved  from  Chicago  to  Los  Angeles.  In 
1940  they  bought  Misty  Mountain,  a  house  designed  by 
California  architect  Wallace  Neff,  perched  high  on  a  hill 
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JLhe  English  mahogany  dining  table,  circa  1810,  above  left,  is  set  with  Baccarat  glass  and  an  English  silver  soup 

tureen  as  centerpiece  with  four  matching  sauce  tureens,  all  designed  by  Paul  Storr,  1800.  The  George  III 

sideboard  with  some  of  the  Stein  coUection  of  silver  is  against  a  19th-century  French  wallpaper  panel. 

The  pavilion  room,  above  right,  was  used  both  as  a  bar  before  parties  and  as  a  soda  fountain  for  the  children. 

An  18th-century  Dutch  plaque  is  behind  the  French  pewter  bar.  Below:  A  table  in  the  master  bedroom  holds 

antique  silver  and  coral  baby  rattles,  whistles,  and  teething  rings. 


overlooking  Los  Angeles.  Neff 
was  a  popular  architect  in  the  late 
twenties  and  thirties  and  had  de- 
signed Spanish,  English,  or 
French  provincial  style  houses — 
always  with  his  distinctive  roofs 
and  chimneys — for  a  select  group 
that  included  Gary  Grant  and  Bar- 
bara Hutton,  Darryl  Zanuck,  King 
Vidor,  Groucho  and  Harpo  Marx, 
Joan  Bennett,  Shirley  Burden,  and 
Mary  Pickford,  among  others. 

Stein's  nose  for  a  deal  is  obvious  in  the  way  he  bought 
his  house.  In  an  interview  he  gave  several  years  after  his 
retirement  as  MCA's  chairman  of  the  board  in  1973,  he 
was  asked  if  he  always  drove  a  hard  bargain.  He  replied, 
"That's  an  important  part  of  the  game,  and  often  the 
most  fun.  Our  house  was  built  on  eight  acres  in  1928  by 
Fred  Niblo,  a  movie  director,  for  $285,000.  In  1940, 
when  houses  weren't  popular  in  the  hills,  Niblo  had  to 


sell  it  and  he  asked  $60,000  for  it.  I 
offered  $50,000  but  he  turned  me 
down  and  traded  the  house  for  a 
piece  of  business  property.  The 
new  owner  didn't  want  the  house 
and  offered  it  to  me  for  $45,000. 1 
bought  it,  eight  acres  and  all,  for 
$35,000."  Jean,  the  Steins'  elder 
daughter,  recalls  going  to  the 
house  right  after  her  parents  had 
bought  it:  "My  first  vision  was  of  a 
coat  of  mail  looming  in  the  dark 
hall — it  looked  like  something  that  might  have  been  in 
Fred  Niblo's  Ben  Hur — he  made  the  silent  version.  I  re- 
member being  quite  terrified."  But  the  house  would  not 
be  dark  for  long. 

At  Misty  Mountain,  an  air  of  stilled  perfection  ema- 
nates from  every  picture  and  every  room.  The  Steins' 
house  and  its  contents  represent  order,  stately  perfec- 
tion, and  even  more  (Text  continued  on  page  249) 
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in  the  library  a  very  large  George  III  ladder  and  an  un\isual 

pole  that  turns  into  a  ladder  lean  against  the  bleached-oak 
paneling.  Directly  to  the  right  of  the  rare  Queen  Anne  w^lnm 
desk  is  a  George  I  walnut  armchair.  Beyond,  a  pair\of  George 


III  Chippendale  armchairs  face  one  another.  On  the  right,  a 

walnut  George  II  chair  with  Queen  Anne  legs  is 

next  to  a  George  III  side  table. 
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FROM 
THE 
TOP 

William  Hodgins 

decorates  a  Boston 

penthouse  to  embrace 

the  city's  old  and 

new  skyline 

BY  DIANE  WELEBIT 

PHOTOGRAPHS  BY 
MICK  HALES 


v^utside  and  inside  are  given 

equal  play  in  the  penthouse.  In  the 

living  room  Hodgins  combined 

18th-century  French  chairs  with 

Karl  Springer  table  and  a  sofa  of  his  own 

design  (Baron  Upholstery).  Beyond; 

sculpture  by  Boston  artist  John 
Holowchuck  and  Boston's  upward- 
reaching  skyhne. 
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Doston  "glitter"  is  seen 

from  the  white  stone  terract 

above,  a  reposeful  view  of  th 

Charles  from  a  corner  of  thi 

living  room,  left.  The  ownei 

wanted  to  match  the  feelihj 

of  each  of  the  views  with  th 

sculptures  in  the 

foreground — this  one  by 

Richard  Erdman.  Corner  sol 

by  Hodgins.  On  the  Lucitfl 

Springer  table  are  Chinese 

lacquer  boxes,  chosen  frorr 

among  the  "innumerable" 

small  objects  the  residents 

recall  Hodgins  bringing  to 

the  apartment  to  be  tried  oi 

on  different  tables 

and  surfaces. 
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IJ-odgins  likes  painted  furniture  and  fabrics. 

Left:  Painted  pillows  by  Robert  Warshaw.  Above: 

An  English  chair,  a  linen  press  painted  by  York 

Kennedy.  Below  Jay  Friedlin's  faux-marbre  finish 

for  a  table;  Louis  XV-style  chair,  Clarence  House 

fabric.  Doors  painted  by  Robert  Jackson. 


.  n  the  way  that  Woody  Allen  em- 
bodies affection  for  Manhattan  in  his 
films,  designer  Bill  Hodgins  has  cap- 
tured enthusiasm  for  the  city  of  Boston 
in  a  penthouse  apartment.  The  resi- 
dents are  born-and-raised  Bosto- 
nians — he's  a  real-estate  developer 
who  asserts  that  the  city  has  experi- 
enced a  "remarkable  resurgence,  a 
huge  blossoming,  in  the  past  ten 
years."  His  penthouse,  he  adds,  "has 
the  best  view  in  Boston,"  and  he  may 
be  right:  the  generous  windows  (across 
which  curtains  are  never  drawn)  look 
out  onto  traditional  Boston  features 
such  as  the  Charles  River  and  the  Pub- 
lic Garden  and  embrace  a  view  of  the 
newly  germinated  skyscrapers  of  the 
city's  financial  district.  Hodgins,  a  Ca- 
nadian who  for  the  past  eighteen  years 
has  made  Boston  the  base  for  his  suc- 
cessful designing  career,  says  the  apart- 
ment has  "a  feeling  about  being  on  top 
of  the  world  in  Boston — and  liking  it. 
It's  the  opposite  of  what's  perceived  as 
Boston  dowdiness:  it's  a  glittering, 
pleasureful  city  apartment." 

The  couple  had  been  among  Hodgins's 
first  clients  when  he  arrived  in  the  city  in 
1968  (prior  to  that,  he  had  trained  and 
worked     (Text  continued  on  ptige  241) 
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REVOLUTIONS 
IN  LIVING 

A  provocative  look  at  interiors 
in  the  modern  age  makes  the 
1986  Milan  Triennale  the  liveliest 
design  exhibition  in  years 


BY  MARTIN  FILLER 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  OBERTO  GILI 
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This  year's  Milan  Triennale — the  seventeenth  installment 
of  what  has  become  since  1923  the  world's  most  eagerly 
awaited,  seriously  considered,  and  consistently  influen- 
tial design  exhibition — is  nothing  short  of  a  triumph,  not 
least  because  it  restores  the  event  to  the  peak  level  it  sustained  dur- 
ing its  golden  age  after  World  War  II  and  from  which  it  had  lately 
begun  to  slip.  Entitled  "The  Domestic  Project — The  House  of 
Man:  Archetypes  and  Prototypes,"  the  1986  Triennale  was  actual- 
ly two  shows  interwoven  into  a  coherent  whole.  A  historical  sec- 
tion, curated  by  the  French  architectural  academic  Georges 
Teyssot,  and  a  series  of  26  new  projects  commissioned  from  an  in- 
ternational roster  of  avant-garde  designers,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Italian  architect  Mario  Bellini  (who  also  devised  the  installa- 
tion), reinforced  one  another  to  striking  effect. 

The  Triennale  traced  some  of  the  major  themes  and  metamor- 
phoses of  man's  habitations  in  the  West  from  the  dawn  of  the 
modern  age  (here  gauged  at  the  eighteenth  century)  to  the  present 
day,  but  it  was  not  an  orthodox  survey.  Rather,  it  offered  an  in- 
triguing series  of  close-ups  illuminating  domestic  pursuits  we  rare- 
ly analyze  for  the  clues  they  can  provide  in  interpreting  larger 
issues.  Cooking,  eating,  bathing,  cleaning,  child  rearing,  enter- 
taining, and  decorating  were  all  examined  as  a  means  of  compre- 
hending the  social  shifts  that  produced  the  very  different  ways  we 
have  made  our  homes  over  the  past  three  hundred  years. 

The  Triennale  (held  since  1933  in  Milan's  Palazzo  dell'Arte,  the 
Mussolini  Moderne  exposition  hall  by  Giovanni  Muzio,  which  be- 
came the  show's  permanentTiome  after  its  first  decade  of  biennial 


JL  he  unprecedented 
recasting  of  the  domestic 
scene  over  the  past  century 
inspired  startling  contrasts 
at  the  1986  Triennale. 
Opposite,  bottom:  A 
computerized,  life-size  robot 
maid,  "Ines,  the  Home 
Terminal,"  designed  by 
Denis  Santachiara,  was  the 
uncontested  star  of  the 
show.  Her  red  lips, 
projected  on  her  video- 
screen  face,  dispensed  saucy 
gossip.  Opposite,  left: 
Achille  Castiglioni's  full- 
scale,  cage-like  model  of  an 
1889  scheme  for  housing  six 
people  in  only  12  square 
meters.  Opposite,  above:  A 
German  advertisement  for 
,  the  Prometheus  Electric 
Kitchen,  early  20th  century. 
Above:  The  cocoonlike 
upholstered  splendor  of  the 
high  bourgeoisie:  A  Parisian 
Interior,  painted  by  Mihaly 
Munkacsy  in  1877. 
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RUSSIAN  STATE  MUSEUM,  Lf 


Memory  and 
desire 
shape  our 
interiors 
as  much  as 
our  inner 
lives 
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lexei  Voloskov's  At  the 
Tea  Table,  1851,  above, 
meticulously  records  the 
same  cultivated  Russian 
milieu  as  Ivan  Turgenev's 
A  Month  in  the  Country. 
Left:  The  German  architects 
Andreas  Brandt,  Jadegar 
Asisi,  and  Rudolph  Bottcher 
designed  for  the  Triennale 
this  homage  to  the  nobly 
proportioned  Berlin 
apartments  of  the  19th 
century.  Opposite  above: 
"Beyond  the  Bedroom,"  a 
video  environment  by 
Memphis  founder  Ettore 
Sottsass.  Opposite  below: 
Massimo  Scolari's 
"reconstruction"  of  Noah's 
Ark,  the  archetypal 
collector's  cabinet,  in  which 
the  architect  displayed  his 
own  mythological  drawings. 
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appearances  in  Monza)  enjoys  a  special  position  in  the  world  of 
design.  Less  commercial  than  Milan's  annual  Salone  del  Mobile 
(the  fall  "collections"  of  Italy's  estimable  furniture  industry)  and 
less  scholarly  than  a  museum  show,  it  has  engaged  the  minds  of 
numerous  nonprofessionals  in  addition  to  the  architects,  artists, 
designers,  and  students  who  form  its  primary  audience. 

The  Italian  public's  receptiveness  to  good  modern  design  can 
be  attributed  in  large  part  to  the  positive  climate  fostered  by  the 
Triennale,  especially  the  six  editions  from  1947  to  1964,  the  years 
that  witnessed  Italy's  rise  to  primacy  in  the  creation  of  innovative 
furnishings.  It  is  furthermore  significant  that  this  acceptance  of 
the  new  has  occurred  in  a  country  steeped  in  the  classical  art  tradi- 
tion. But  rather  than  narcissistically  dwelling  on  its  glorious  patri- 
mony, the  Italian  design  community  has  felt  the  imperative  to 
create  a  vital  contemporary  expression,  and  the  Milan  exhibitions 
reflecting  that  attitude  remain  benchmarks  for  the  rest  of  the 
world.  With  such  a  long  and  proud  aesthetic  heritage,  the  Italians 
know  full  well  the  importance  of  consigning  history  to  its  proper 
place  in  our  lives:  it  should  be  a  guide  to,  rather  than  a  substitute 
for,  our  own  experience. 

That  was  emphatically  reconfirmed  in  this  year's  Triennale,  on 
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Lomes,  real  and  symbolic, 
yesterday  and  today.  Near 
left:  Apartment  of  a  Teacher 
tn  Stockholm,  1842,  by 
Johan  Gustaf  Kohler. 
Above:  Le  Corbusier's 
drawing  for  his  1929 
Maison  Loucheur  workers' 
housing  project.  Bottom  left: 
The  Shower  Stall,  1968,  part 
of  George  Segal's  Triennale 
installation.  Opposite:  Aldo 
Rossi's  Domestic  Theater,  at 
the  Milan  show,  a  four- 
story-high  fantasy  of  an 
apartment  house  with 
interiors  exposed  to  view. 


view  for  ten  weeks  from  the  middle  of  January  until  the  end  of 
March.  (Far  too  brief  a  term:  it  is  a  pity  it  was  not  kept  up  through 
the  summer  for  foreign  students  and  vacation  travelers.)  The  in- 
creasing impact  of  history  on  furnishings  has  been  one  of  the  most 
notable  developments  in  design  during  this  decade;  the  fact  that 
the  1986  Triennale  acknowledged  it  so  fuUy,  in  contrast  to  its  cus- 
tomary progressive  outlook,  was  sufficient  in  itself  to  attract  atten- 
tion. But  it  was  by  no  means  a  capitulation  to  the  past  or  a  currently 
fashionable  point  of  view.  Rather,  the  show's  dual  frame  of  refer- 
ence— archetypes  as  well  as  prototypes — insured  that  both  would 
be  seen  as  part  of  a  continuum,  not  as  the  rejection  of  a  difficult 
present  in  favor  of  a  nostalgic  yesteryear. 

Seven  major  topics  made  up  the  historical  section:  "Ceremony 
and  Etiquette,"  "The  Intimate  and  the  Private,"  "The  Window  on 
the  Garden,"  "The  Domestic  Revolution,"  "Health  and  Hy- 
giene," "Bohemia  and  Primitivism,"  and  "Domesticity  in  Mo- 
tion." Each  was  elucidated  by  a  wealth  of  artworks  and  archival 
material  from  museums  and  libraries  (Text  continued  on  page  234) 


Revealing  who  and  what  we  think  we  are, 

our  homes  are  mirrors  of  the  psyche  and  the  stages 

on  which  we  act  out  our  daily  dramas 
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THE  TREASURES  OF 
THE  PALACIO  DE  ORIENTE 

For  Spain's  modern  monarchy,  Madrid's  royal  palace 
again  serves  as  the  ceremonial  heart  of  the  nation 

BY  VICENTE  LLEO  CANAL 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  RICHARD  BRYANT 


Otatues  of  the  four  kings  and  queens  most  responsible  for  buOding  the  palace 

have  recently  been  restored  to  the  attic  story  of  the  neoclassical  limestone-and-granite 

facade,  above.  Opposite:  The  Throne  Room's  magnificent  frescoed  ceiling, 

1764,  is  by  Giovanni  Battista  Tiepolo;  stuccowork  by  Robert  Michel.  Four 

massive  bronze  lions,  from  a  group  of  tu'elve  sculpted  in  1651  by  Matteo  Bonicelli, 

guard  the  dais.  The  Louis  XV-style  thrones,  replicas  of  one  used  by 

King  Charles  III,  were  commissioned  by  King  Juan  Carlos  and  Queen  Sofia 

to  celebrate  their  1975  coronation.  Twelve  18th-century  mirrors 

are  evenly  placed  on  Neapolitan  red  velvet  walls. 
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1  heir  Majesties  King  Juan  Carlos  I  and  Queen  Sofia  of  Spain,  above,  photographed 

by  Dudley  Reed  in  their  home,  La  Zarzuela.  Opposite:  The  Throne  Room.  Beyond  door,  a  French 

19th-century  circular  Aubusson  sofa  supports  a  bronze  centerpiece  by  Thomire.  Bronze  statue 

of  Bacchus  as  a  young  man  is  a  1650  replica  of  a  Roman  one  bought  in  Italy  by  Diego 
Velazquez  for  Philip  V.  Overleaf  left:  The  private  Queen  Maria  Cristina  Room.  Italian  inlaid 

ivory  marquetry  table,  1867  ebony-and-inlaid-bronze  copy  of  a  Boulle  bureau  by  the 

French  ebentstes  Ferdinois  and  Deniere,  17th-century-tapestry,  18th-century  French  marble  clock 

representing  a  craggy  mountain.  Overleaf  ri^ht:  Decorations  in  the  Porcelain  Room  were 

commissioned  by  Charles  III  and  made  by  the  Buen  Retiro  Porcelain  factory. 


Q 


n  Christmas  Eve,  1734,  a  raging  fire  destroyed 
the  old  royal  residence  of  Madrid,  the  Alcazar  (from  the 
Arabic  al-quasr,  meaning  castle).  The  persistence  of  the 
old  name  instead  of  the  more  modern  palacio  was  fitting 
because,  though  added  to  and  embellished  by  successive 
rulers — starting  in  the  early  sixteenth  century  with  Enri- 
que III  Trastamara — the  massive  walls  and  towers  be- 
trayed its  military  nature.  Indeed  it  was  the  fortress 
erected  there  originally  by  the  Emir  of  Cordoba,  about 
875,  that  gave  rise  to  the  city  of  Madrid. 

Throughout  the  centuries  the  Alcazar  had  grown  to 
house  a  dazzling  collection  of  works  of  art,  many  sadly 
lost  in  the  1734  fire,  but  more  important,  it  had  also  be- 
come a  symbol  of  the  Spanish  Monarchy.  Neither  the 
nearby  Buen  Retiro  Palace,  built  by  Philip  IV,  nor  even 
the  Escorial  of  Philip  II  could  challenge  its  peculiar  sta- 
tus. There,  on  a  spur  of  rock  over  the  Manzanares  River, 
and  with  the  background  of  Guadarrama  Mountains  so 


often  painted  by  Velazquez  was  "The  calcareous  and 
white  bone  that  keeps  the  marrow  of  Spain,"  as  historian 
Fernando  Goitia  Chueca  puts  it. 

However,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
Spain  had  changed  dynasties  and  there  was  a  new, 
French,  reigning  family:  the  Bourbons.  Philip  V,  grand- 
son of  Louis  XIV  and  first  Bourbon  King  of  Spain  had 
grown  amidst  the  splendors  of  Versailles  and  it  was  only 
natural  that  he  felt  uncomfortable  in  the  gloomy  luxury 
of  the  Alcazar.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  almost  immediately  af- 
ter his  accession  to  the  throne,  he  had  built  a  magnificent 
country  palace,  La  Granja  (Segovia),  in  the  fashion  of 
Versailles.  Thus,  when  the  Alcazar  burned  to  the  ground 
in  1734  the  decision  was  taken  to  build  an  entirely  new 
and  superb  palace.  The  project  was  ordered  from  the 
Italian  Juvarra,  one  of  the  more  prestigious  architects  of 
the  time.  His  design,  though  inspired  in  Versailles,  would 
have  literally  dwarfed  it.  Four  immense  courts,  flanked 
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in  the  King's  private  study,  opposite,  Empire  desk  and  chair  from  the  royal  workshops. 
On  the  desk,  inkstand  bearing  the  royal  crest,  a  bronze  bust  of  Queen  Viaoria  Eugenia,  the  King's 

grandmother.  Above:  The  treaty  marking  Spain's  1985  entry  into  the  European  Economic 

Community  was  signed  on  the  inlaid  marble  top  of  the  table  designed  by  Napoleon's  architect, 

Charles  Percier,  in  the  Hall  of  Columns.  Marble  busts  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus. 


by  low  wings  and  blocks,  symmetrically  ordered,  were  to 
rise  on  a  new  site  known  as  the  "Altos  de  San  Bernardi- 
no." It  was  a  palatine  city,  complete  with  ministries,  state 
offices,  a  cathedral,  that  Juvarra  had  planned,  rather  than 
a  simple  royal  residence.  But  the  architect  died  a  year  af- 
ter his  arrival  in  Madrid  and  by  that  time  the  king  had 
changed  his  mind  anyway.  He  decreed  that  the  new  pal- 
ace should  be  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  Alcazar.  There 
seems  to  be  a  peculiar  quality  in  Spain  that  "Hispani- 
cizes"  anything  foreign,  a  certain  Spanishness  that  grows 
upon  monarchs  and  artists  alike.  The  Flemish  Emperor 
Charles  V  or  the  Greek  Domenicos  Theotocopoulos  "El 
Greco"  are  but  two  examples.  The  French  Philip  V 
proved  no  exception.  His  decision  to  build  over  the  ruins 
of  the  Alcazar,  a  cramped  and  awkward  space,  with  the 
sides  descending  steeply  to  the  river  Manzanares  was 
meant  to  reinforce  the  symbolic  link  with  the  seat  of  the 


old  Hapsburg  dynasty.  Thus,  a  new  project  was  ordered 
from  Juvarra's  favorite  disciple,  also  Italian,  Giovan  Bat- 
tista  Sacchetti.  Although  smaller  than  the  original  plan, 
Sacchetti's  palace  turned  out  to  be  almost  as  expensive, 
particularly  since  the  nature  of  the  site  required  vast 
foundations  to  support  the  new  structure. 

The  first  stone  ol  the  Palacio  Real  Nuevo  was  solemnly 
laid  the  sixth  of  April,  1738.  An  inscription  was  buried 
which  summed  up  the  long  history  of  the  palace;  in  it 
Philip  V  vowed  to  rebuild  it  aeternitati.  Thus,  the  Bour- 
bon King  affirmed  the  continuity  of  the  Spanish  Monar- 
chy over  the  centuries,  even  over  dynastic  changes.  In  the 
same  fashion,  Sacchetti's  palace,  for  all  its  "International- 
Baroque"  language  reveals  its  ties  with  the  timeless  tradi- 
tion of  Spanish  alcazar es:  the  square  plan  and  central 
courtyard,  the  corner  blocks  that  recall  the  towers  of  old, 
and  indeed  were  so  called,  {Text  continued  on  page  228) 
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J.  he  exquisite  Salon  Gasparini,  above,  named  for  Matteo  Gasparini  who  designed  every  featherlike 

detail — marble  floor,  stuccowork,  hangings,  furniture,  mirrors,  all  made  in  royal  factories.  On  the  mantelpiece, 

an  18th-centur\'  musical  rococo  clock,  one  of  the  Palace's  610.  In  each  corner,  a  19th-century 

French  bronze  candelabrum  on  a  marble  pedestal  represents  a  major  continent  and  hides  a  music  box. 

Opposite:  A  rare  glimpse  of  the  banquet  table  set  for  a  state  dinner  with  19th-century 

French  silver  centerpieces  and  candelabra.  Once  a  suite  of  rooms,  the  Banquet  Hall  has  ceilings 

by  Anton  Raphael  Mengs  (foreground),  Antonio  Velazquez,  and  Francisco  Bayeu. 
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THE  TREASURES  OF  THE  PALACIO  DE  ORIENTE 


(Continued  from  page  223)  the  promi- 
nent position  of  the  Chapel,  in  axis 
with  the  main  entrance.  Work  pro- 
ceeded at  a  rapid  pace  and  eventually 
the  first  of  December,  1764,  a  new 
king,  Charles  III,  could  take  up  resi- 
dence. Until  the  death  of  his  brother 
Ferdinand  VI  without  heir,  Charles  III 
had  been  King  of  Naples,  and  surely 
nostalgic  for  his  grandiose  palace  of 
Caserta,  he  entrusted  his  architect  Sa- 
batini  to  carry  out  new  additions  which 
would  have  doubled  the  original  plan, 
but  only  a  fraction  were  built:  the 
southeast  wing  which  unfortunately 
breaks  the  purity  of  the  primitive  cube. 

But  if  his  architectural  projects  came 
to  nought,  Charles  III  was  more  suc- 
cessful with  the  decoration  of  the  Pal- 
ace which  he  undertook  enthusiastically. 
Three  aspects  merit  consideration  in 
this  regard:  the  external,  sculptural 
decoration,  the  series  of  painted  ceil- 
ings in  the  State  Rooms,  finally,  their 
actual  furnishing. 

An  obscure  Benedictine  monk  from 
Galicia,  Father  Sarmiento,  had  con- 
ceived the  external  decoration  of  the 
Palace:  the  apotheosis  of  the  Spanish 
Monarchy  expressed  through  a  series 
of  statues  of  Spanish  rulers  from  the 
oldest  times,  as  well  as  through  allegor- 
ical reliefs.  These  sculptural  pieces 
should  have  been  distributed  over  the 
facades  and  balustrades,  but  though 
they  were  installed,  they  were  soon  re- 
moved, either,  as  tradition  says,  be- 
cause the  Queen  dreamed  that  their 
weight  would  ruin  the  building  or, 
more  probably,  on  the  advice  of  the 
chastely  neoclassical  painter  Mengs, 
counsellor  to  Charles  III  on  artistic 
matters.  Recently  the  statues  have  been 
partly  replaced  on  the  facades. 

Three  painters  were  entrusted  with 
the  task  of  decorating  in  frescoes  the 
ceilings  of  the  enormous  rooms  (that  of 
the  Throne  Room  alone  measures  fully 
11  by  26  meters):  Corrado  Giaquinto, 
Giovanni  Battista  Tiepolo  and  Anton 
Raphael  Mengs.  Their  works,  especial- 
ly those  by  Tiepolo — the  series  of  ceil- 
ings in  the  Guard  Room,  Antechamber 
to  the  Throne  Room,  and  the  Throne 
Room  itself — remain  glories  of  the  Pal- 
ace. Characteristically  the  impatient 
Charles  III  ordered  the  scaffolds  in  the 
Gasparini  Antechamber  to  remain 
standing  when  Mengs  left  in  1769  for  a 
short  stay  in  Rome. 

Charles  III  brought  the  same  zeal  to 


the  actual  furnishing  of  the  Palace.  As 
King  of  Naples  he  had  already  shown 
interest  in  the  decorative  arts,  found- 
ing the  Capodimonte  porcelain  fac- 
tory. When  in  1758  he  left  for  Spain  he  | 
literally  took  the  factory,  workers  in- 
cluded, with  him  setting  it  up  in  the 
Buen  Retiro  Gardens  and  putting  them 
to  work  on  the  Porcelain  Room  of  the 
Palace,  one  of  the  most  delightful  ex- 
amples of  chinoiserie  in  Europe. 


One  ol  tittcen  hundred  tapestries  in 

the  palace:  Christ's  Passion 

by  Pieter  van  Aalst,  circa  1520. 

In  the  same  vein,  the  King  either 
founded  or  reorganized  a  series  of  Roy- 
al Works:  glass  was  manufactured  at 
La  Granja,  tapestries  and  rugs  woven 
at  the  Santa  Barbara  factory,  and  a 
group  of  royal  ebanistas  made  furni- 
ture after  the  designs  of  the  royal  archi- 
tects (first  Sabatini,  then  the  brilliant 
Spaniard  Juan  de  Villanueva). 

A  charming  painting  by  Luis  Paret, 
Charles  III  at  the  Dinner  Table  in  the 
Prado  reveals  the  mixture  of  pomp  and 
bourgeois  comfort  so  characteristic  of 
this  Monarch.  His  own  tastes  were 
closer  to  those  of  a  country  squire  — he 
kept  his  hounds  at  the  table — than 
most  contemporary  crowned  heads. 

Stylistically,  Charles  III  furniture  re- 
calls the  Louis  XV,  although  less  pon- 
derous,  the  rococo  profusion 
mitigated  by  Classicism,  something 
hardly  surprising  since  Pompeii  was 
discovered  when  he  was  still  King  ot 
Naples.  The  trend  toward  Classicism 
grew  stronger  with  his  heir  and  name- 
sake. This  kindly  and  unhappy  king, 
Charles  IV,  had  actually  shown  since 
his  youth  a  keen  interest  in  furniture,  to 
the  point  of  joining  frequently  his  car- 
penters at  the  Royal  Works.  The  deco- 
ration of  the  Palace,  thus,  proceeded  at 
good  pace,  and  some  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful rooms  bear  still  the  mark  of  his 
style,  the  Hall  of  Mirrors  and  the  pri- 
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THE  TREASURES  OF  THE  PALACIO  DE  ORIENTE 


vate  dining  room  among  others. 
Charles  IV  was  also  a  great  admirer  of 
Goya  and  it  was  thanks  to  his  patron- 
age that  the  Palace  boasts  superb  por- 
traits by  the  artist,  although  many 
others,  together  with  countless  other 
works  of  art  have  passed  to  the  Prado 
Museum. 

We  have  mentioned  Charles  IV  as 
an  unhappy  man.  Indeed  in  the  last 
years  of  his  life  he  suffered,  like  so 
many  other  European  rulers,  the  hu- 
miliation of  being  dethroned  by  Napo- 
leon, who  chose  his  own  brother 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  as  new  ruler  of 
Spain.  The  ensuing  War  of  Indepen- 
dence (1808-14)  was  one  of  the  bitter- 
est conflicts  the  country  ever  lived, 
fought  on  every  side  with  appalling  fe- 
rocity. Joseph  Bonaparte's  stay  at  the 
Royal  Palace  was,  thus,  anything  but 
easy,  although  he  was  quite  over- 
whelmed by  its  magnificence  (Napo- 
leon is  said  to  have  remarked  to  his 
brother  upon  ascending  the  staircase, 
"Vom  serez  mieux  logeque  moi").  Nev- 
ertheless the  much-maligned  Joseph 


In  the  Mirror  Room:  Buen  Retiro  white 
biscuit  clock,  two  meters  high. 

(he  was  one  of  the  few  decent  men  in 
the  ignoble  entourage  of  the  Emperor) 
had  time  to  make  plans  for  his  new  pal- 
ace. These  were  concerned  particularly 
with  the  surroundings  which  hardly 
befitted  the  dignity  of  the  building.  An 


omantic  ornate. 

,  Petersburg,  VA  23805 


ambitious  project  was  devised  by  the 
Spanish  architect  Silvestre  Perez  to 
link  the  palace  with  the  Church  of  San 
Francisco  through  a  series  of  magnifi- 
cent plazas  and  colonnades  on  a  truly 
Roman  scale.  Not  much  came  of  it, 
however;  only  a  few  demolitions, 
which  many  years  later  would  become 
the  actual  Plaza  de  Oriente,  in  front  of 
the  Palace. 

The  latter  history  of  the  Palacio  Real 
did  not  see  great  changes  in  the  build- 
ing, just  a  succession  of  abortive  at- 
tempts at  the  design  of  the  gardens, 
which  were  only  recently  finished.  But 
the  interiors  underwent  many  modifi- 
cations; rooms  were  redecorated  in  the 
fashions  of  the  day,  in  styles  whose 
names  echo  those  of  the  reigning  mon- 
archs:  fernandino  (Ferdinand  VII),  isa- 
belino  (Elizabeth  II),  alfonsino 
(Alphonse  XII)  .  .  .  Other  rooms 
changed  function:  the  Hall  of  Col- 
umns, for  instance,  was  normally  used 
as  gala  dining  room,  but  after  the  death 
of  Queen  Maria  de  las  Mercedes, 
whose  body  lay  there  in  state,  King  Al- 
phonse XII  refused  to  use  it  again  for 
festive  occasions.  Thus  a  new  dining 
room  had  to  be  created,  which  was 
done  by  knocking  together  three  ad- 
joining rooms.  The  surprising  result  is 
that  now  exist  three  different  painted 
vaults  in  the  same  room:  the  Aurora  by 
Mengs,  Columbus  with  the  Catholic 
Kings  by  Gonzalez  Velazquez,  and  the 
Surrender  of  Granada  by  Bayeu.  A  puz- 
zle for  future  iconologists,  no  doubt.  In 
fact,  the  above  is  but  an  example  of  the 
many  elusive  factors  that,  as  time  goes 
by,  shape  and  modify  buildings.  The 
way  a  palace  is  lived  in,  the  court  eti- 
quette, the  personal  tastes  of  each  sov- 
ereign, even  normal  historical 
evolution  are,  in  fact,  so  many  invisible 
architects.  Regrettably  we  are  less  in- 
formed on  those  "inside"  details  than 
on  the  outright  constructive  history  of 
the  palace.  However,  a  few  consider- 
ations are  necessary  if  we  are  to  under- 
stand some  of  the  peculiarities  of  this 
fine  building. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Pa- 
lacio Real  was,  in  its  day,  the  center  of  a 
constellation  of  Sitios  Reales  or  Royal 
Seats.  The  Spanish  Court  never  entire- 
ly lost  the  itinerant  character  of  medi- 
eval times.  Year  after  year,  with 
clockwork  precision,  the  Royal  Family 
and  all  the  ministers  of  state  moved 
from  one  residence  to  another:  Aran- 
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A  THERMADOR  IS  OFTEN  VIEWED 

AS  A  LUXURY 
UNTIL  YOirVE  USED  ONE. 


Looks,  as  they  say,  are  often  deceiving.  And  so  it  is  with  Thermador 
cooking  appliances.  Quite  simply,  they  look  far  too  good  to  be  the 
solid,  substantial  performers  that  they  are. 

That  is  why,  until  you  own  a  Thermador,  you  can't  appreciate  all 
a  Thermador  has  to  offer 

For  instance,  the  hoodless  Cook  n'  Vent  feature  on  many  of  our 
cooktops  is  obviously,  from  its  first  use,  the  most  powerful  ventila- 
tion system  ever  produced.  Plus,  its  clean  hoodless  design  pleases 
the  most  discriminating  kitchen  owner. 

Yet  its  true  beauty  lies  in  the  way  it  helps  improve  the  taste  of 
foods,  by  allowing  the  flavor  of  smoke  to  rise  naturally  instead  of 
whisking  it  away  too  quickly  and  cooling  the  food. 

And  the  sleek  styling  of  our  Europa  cooktops  is  an  excellent 


argument  for  owning  one. 

But  until  the  day  you've  maintained  a  delicate  sauce  at  a  perfect 
temperature  with  Europa'sThermaSensor '  element,  you  can  never 
really  appreciate  its  incredible  capacity  for  temperature  control. 

You'll  find  pleasant  surprises  with  each  of  Thermador's  more  than 
60  cooktop  models.  Available  in  a  variety  of  colors  and  finishes,  with 
different  burner  and  element  configurations.  And  a  choice  of 
features  such  as  the  Griddle  'n'  Grill  and  SuperBurner"'  for  stock- 
pot  cooking. 

For  each,  the  true  payoff  of  your  investment  will  be  the  years  that 
you  will  use  and  enjoy  its  outstanding  engineering  and  exceptional 
beauty. 

Just  ask  anyone  who  uses  one. 


When  performance  counts 


For  a  free  brochure  contact  your  dealer  or  write:  Thermador  5119  District  Blvd.,  Dept.  N  ,  Los  Angeles.  CA  90040  (213)  562-1133. 
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Pella  Improvement  Windows 

are  lively  exceptions  to  the  notion  that  any 
modem  replacement  window  is  good  enough. 
Our  unrivaled  energy  values  and  lifelong  easy 
care  let  you  add  all  the  light  and  style  you 
want.  So  be  daring  while  you're  being  sensible. 
You  may  add  Slimshade®  blinds  between 
panes,  disappearing  Rolscreen®,  exterior  clad- 
ding that  needs  no  painting... now  that's  an 
improvement. 

For  lots  of  Improvement  Window  and  Door 
ideas,  visit  your  Pella  Window  Store  listed  in 
the  Yellow  Pages  under  "Windows",  or  mail 
the  coupon. 
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The  way  a  palace  is  lived  in,  the  court 

etiquette,  the  personal  tastes  of  each 

sovereign  are  so  many  invisible  architects 


This  coupon  answered  in  24  hours. 

Mall  to:  Pella  Windows  and  Doors,  Dept  C03E6,  100  Mam 
Street,  Pella,  Iowa  50219  Also  available  throughout 
Canada.  ©  1986  Rolscreen  Co. 


juez,  El  Escorial,  La  Granja,  El 
Pardo.  .  .  In  this  slow  progress,  the  Pa- 
lacio  Real  de  Madrid  always  remained 
the  hub,  the  ceremonial  center.  Here 
etiquette  was,  if  anything  more  strict 
than  in  any  other  palace.  Here,  also, 
lived  an  extensive  household  of  palace 
servants  and  dignitaries,  making  do  as 
best  they  could  in  the  labyrinthine  at- 
tics and  mezzanines.  Thus,  in  many 
ways,  the  Palacio  was  anything  but  a 
home:  every  minute  of  the  day,  every 
movement,  even,  was  strictly  regulated 
and  privacy  was,  of  course,  nonexis- 
tent. On  special  occasions  the  public 
was  actually  admitted,  for  instance  in 
the  Capillas  Publicas,  when  the  entire 
Court  marched  in  procession  to  the 
Chapel  for  services,  or  on  Easter 
Thursday,  when  the  King,  in  evocation 
of  Jesus  Christ,  would  wash  the  feet  of 
23  beggars. 

A  delightful  insight  into  palace  life  is 
afforded  by  the  "Memoirs"  of  the  In- 
fanta Eulalia,  sister  of  Alphonse  XII 
and  a  precocious  "rebel"  princess.  She 
vividly  recalls  the  unspeakable  bore- 
dom of  it,  especially  during  the  regency 
of  Queen  Cristina,  a  lady  compared 
with  whom  even  Queen  Victoria  seems 
positively  frivolous.  Lights  were  invari- 
ably out  by  10:30  and  when  Infanta 
Eulalia  was  caught  sneaking  a  puff  at  a 
cigarette  the  scandal  was  simply  enor- 
mous. Conversation  even  in  the  rela- 
tive privacy  of  the  dining  room  had  to 
be  kept  at  the  most  trivial  level.  Hardly 
surprising  she  found  the  atmosphere 
suffocating. 

The  romantic  and  ephemeral  Queen 
Maria  de  las  Mercedes  (she  died  of 
consumption  at  eighteen,  only  five 
months  after  her  wedding  to  Alphonse 
XII)  had  been  a  breath  of  fresh  air.  In 
the  touching  letters  she  wrote  to  her  fa- 
ther, the  Duke  of  Montpensier,  she 
teUs  him  of  her  efforts  to  enliven  the 
gloomy  salons  with  masses  of  flowers 
brought  from  the  Casa  de  Campo  gar- 
dens. Other  times  she  sounds  delight- 
fully schoolgirlish  as  when  she  tells  of 
her  uncontrollable  giggling  upon  lis- 
tening to  the  singsong  accents  of  an 
Annamese  embassy.  The  great  revolu- 


tion in  palace  life,  however,  came  in 
1906  with  the  wedding  of  King  Al- 
phonse XIII  and  Queen  Victoria  Euge- 
nia, grandparents  of  His  Majesty  the 
present  King  Juan  Carlos  I.  He  was  a 
man  of  infinite  charm,  with  that  pecu- 
liar Bourbon  knack  of  communicating 
with  aristocrat  and  peasant  alike.  She,  a 
Battenberg  (the  family  later  changed 
the  name  to  Mountbatten),  a  grand- 
daughter of  Queen  Victoria  (and  bap- 
tized after  her)  was  one  of  the  great 
beauties  of  her  time.  Queen  Victoria 
Eugenia  (Ena,  she  was  called  in  the 
family)  had  been  brought  up  in  the  tra- 
dition of  cozy  comfort  we  instinctively 
associate  with  the  word  Victorian.  One 
can  easily  imagine  her  dismay  at  the 
succession  of  magnificent  but  cold  and 
formal  rooms  of  her  new  residence. 

All  that  would  change  soon.  Queen 
Victoria  Eugenia  brought  a  new  style 
to  Spanish  life;  she  enjoyed  sports  and 
outdoor  life  and,  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  old  courtiers,  would  go  swim- 
ming in  the  beach  at  San  Sebastian  in  a 
suit  which  showed  a  fraction  of  leg.  She 
also  used,  discreetly,  makeup  and 
would  occasionally  smoke  a  cigarette. 
She  was,  in  short,  a  liberating  influence 
whose  example  would  soon  be  fol- 
lowed by  thousands  of  young  Spanish 
girls.  The  Royal  Palace  also  felt  the 
same  airs  of  renovation. 

Not  much  could  be  done  with  the 
State  Rooms,  but  she  tried  to  make  a 
home  in  the  private  apartments.  Her 
and  King  Alphonse's  rooms,  open  to- 
day to  the  public,  make  a  pleasant  con- 
trast after  the  stately  halls.  The  King's 
rooms  show  a  mixture  of  military  aus- 
terity, particularly  the  bedroom  with 
its  simple  brass  bed,  and  the  unpreten- 
tious comfort  of  a  country  gentleman, 
as  in  his  private  office,  full  of  souvenirs 
of  his  beloved  horses  (he  was  a  fine 
polo  player).  Queen  Victoria  Eugen- 
ia's suite  is  an  epitome  of  Edwardian 
taste.  Her  studio,  with  mahogany 
bookcases  full  of  the  English  novels 
she  enjoyed,  framed  family  photo- 
graphs, and  masses  of  flowers,  is,  real- 
ly, a  bit  of  England  in  the  middle  of 
Spain.  She  tried  to  make  palace  life 
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To  suit  your  individual  style,  you'll  find 
an  inspiring  selection  of  quality  fabrics 
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THE  TREASURES  OF  THE  PALACIO  DE  ORIENTE 


more  bearable;  the  etiquette  was  some- 
what relaxed  and  she  had  a  cinema  in- 
stalled near  the  dining  room  for 
intimate  viewing.  The  new  court  dress 
she  inspired  was  simpler  and  far  more 
becoming  than  the  older  models.  She 
also  tried  to  attract  artists  and  intellec- 
tuals into  court  circles,  so  that  soirees 
became  more  animated. 

But  the  storm  was  gathering  that 
would  result  first  in  the  proclamation 
of  a  Republic  and  then  in  the  three  ter- 
rible years  of  Civil  War  ( 1936-39).  The 
last  night  Queen  Victoria  Eugenia 
spent  in  the  Palace  must  have  been  a 
harrowing  experience.  King  Alphonse 
had  been  forced  to  leave  for  Cartagena, 
where  he  would  board  a  boat  into  ex- 
ile. The  Queen  and  the  Infantes  were 
to  follow  the  next  day  by  train  to  Paris. 
It  was  the  fourteenth  of  April,  1931, 
and  a  hostile  crowd  had  been  gathering 
all  day  outside  the  gates  of  the  Palace; 
their  threatening  shouts  could  be 
heard  inside.  It  must  have  been  diffi- 
cult for  the  Queen  not  to  think  of  her 
Russian  cousins,  massacred  a  few  years 
before.  The  Palace  in  Madrid  had  also 
had  its  share  of  dramatic  moments;  in 
October  1841  a  mob  broke  into  it  to 
abduct  the  infant  Queen  and  could 
only  be  repelled  by  the  loyal  halberd- 
iers at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  Would  his- 
tory repeat  itself? 

Almost  by  miracle  and  accompanied 
only  by  a  handful  of  faithful  friends 
Queen  Victoria  and  the  Infantes 
reached  the  French  border  safely.  Be- 
hind remained  what  had  been  her 
home  for  25  years. 

Never  again  was  the  Palacio  to  be 
lived  in.  After  the  Civil  War  General 
Franco  chose  as  residence  the  Silio 
Real  oiEl  Pardo,  near  Madrid.  Was  it 
for  security  reasons  or  out  of  respect 


for  a  tradition?  But  the  palace  of  the 
Bourbons  was  still  used  for  ceremonial 
occasions  and  it  was  slowly  restored  to 
its  former  splendor.  In  1950  it  was 
opened  to  the  public  which  thronged 
to  see  its  treasures. 

After  their  wedding  in  1962  the, 
then.  Prince  Juan  Carlos  and  Princess 
Sofia  of  Greece,  settled  in  what  had 
been  his  residence  of  two  years  before, 
a  small  red  brick  villa  known  as  La  Zar- 
zuela.  Originally  a  hunting  lodge  of 
Philip  IV,  it  was  practically  destroyed 
during  the  Civil  War  of  1936  and  had 
to  be  almost  entirely  rebuilt.  Although 
smaller  than  the  houses  of  many  well- 
to-do  citizens.  La  Zarzuela  is  indeed  a 
home  and  Their  Majesties  King  Juan 
Carlos  I  and  Queen  Sofia  have  chosen 
to  remain  there,  even  after  the  corona- 
tion in  1975.  The  old  Palacio  Real  does 
not  remain  useless.  Not  only  is  it  nor- 
mally open  to  the  public,  but  its  great 
halls  come  alive  for  the  grand  occa- 
sions: state  dinners,  receptions  of  am- 
bassadors. Last  year,  1985,  the  Hall  of 
Columns  was  witness  to  the  signature 
of  the  treaty  whereby  Spain  joined  the 
European  Common  Market.  It  was 
certainly  a  fitting  stage.  In  the  same 
way  that  His  Majesty  King  Juan  Carlos 
has  steered  the  country  into  a  new 
phase  of  its  long  history,  a  Constitu- 
tional Monarchy,  fully  integrated  into 
Europe,  the  Palacio  Real,  the  Moorish 
fortress,  Hapsburg  Castle,  Bourbon 
palace — welcomed  the  delegations  of 
all  the  European  nations,  now  partners 
of  Spain.  A  new  page,  in  the  centenary 
history  of  the  Palace,  a  history  of 
change  and  permanence,  turbulent  at 
times,  but  always  faithful  to  its  funda- 
mental destiny,  to  keep  within  its  bone- 
white  walls  "the  marrow  of  Spain."  n 
Editor:  Gaetana  Enders 
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(Continued  from  page  216)  around  the 
world.  The  show  was  ordered  so  that 
the  objects  told  the  story,  and  so  re- 
vealing were  the  examples  chosen,  so 
pointed  the  juxtapositions,  so  imagina- 
tive the  mounting,  that  the  organizers' 
ideas  could  be  conveyed  without  re- 
sorting to  the  extensive  wall  labels  that 
have  become  a  deadly  component  of 
"high  concept"  exhibitions.  (For  those 


who  wish  to  read  more — in  Italian 
only,  alas — there  is  a  handsomely  pro- 
duced, two-volume  catalogue  pub- 
lished by  Electa.  The  texts  are  rather 
less  on  the  mark  than  the  show  itself. 
Of  the  25  essays  by  yet  another  band  of 
international  invitees,  several  are 
prime  examples  of  the  maddening  Ital- 
ian way  with  art  history:  grandiloquent 
but  vague,  ambitious  in  intent  but  only 
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lightly  tethered  to  facts.  At  the  very 
least,  though,  the  superb  illustrations 
make  it  a  worthwhile  reference.) 

The  historical  section  of  the  XVII 
Triennale  combined  the  sociological 
insight  of  Siegfried  Giedion's  1948 
masterpiece  Mechanization  Takes 
Command — one  of  the  cornerstone 
studies  of  modern  interior  design — 
with  the  documentary  interest  and  pic- 
torial charm  of  Mario  Praz's  The  Illus- 
trated History  of  Interior  Decoration 
and  Sir  Peter  Thornton's  Authentic 
Decor.  It  was  no  coincidence:  the  exhi- 
bition contained  much  material  from 
the  Giedion  Archive  in  Zurich,  as  well 
as  many  delightful  renderings  familiar 
to  the  fans  of  Praz  and  Thornton. 

There  was  an  enormous  amount  of 
lesser-known  artu^ork,  too.  In  addition 
to  the  famous  erotic  boudoir  scenes  of 
Franqois  Boucher  and  Jean-Honore 
Fragonard  was  one  by  their  even  more 
excitable  contemporary,  Pierre-An- 
toine  Baudoin.  Several  wonderful  wa- 
tercolors  of  interiors  by  Karl  Friedrich 
Schinkel,  rarely  seen  nineteenth-cen- 
tury domestic  tableaux  from  Russia,  a 
startlingly  modern-looking  Bieder- 
meier  bedroom  view  on  loan  from  the 
obscure  Glauco  Lombardi  Museum  in 
Parma,  and  fifteen  top  Le  Corbusier 
drawings  all  invited  and  rewarded 
careful  scrutiny. 


But  not  all  attention  was  focused  on 
the  life-styles  of  the  rich  and  famous. 
The  show  recalled  how  the  unprece- 
dented prosperity  of  the  industrial  rev- 
olution pressured  the  growing, 
convention-bound  middle  classes  to 
become  consumers  of  goods  on  a  scale 
that  forced  many  into  genteel  despera- 
tion. A  French  folding  print  of  the 
1840s  showed  a  fashionably  dressed 
young  couple  stepping  out  for  a  prom- 
enade; when  opened,  the  door  behind 
them  disclosed  the  interior  of  their  di- 
sheveled hovel.  The  precipitous  rise  of 
the  nouveaux  riches  also  put  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  poor  and  dispossessed  in  a 
more  dramatic  light,  and  a  number  of 
disturbing  depictions  of  the  clochards 
and  squatters  of  nineteenth-century 
Paris  and  London  were  vivid  remind- 
ers of  the  plight  of  the  homeless  in  our 
cities  today. 

The  panoptic  array  of  objects  in  the 
Triennale  ranged  from  the  captivating 
to  the  quirky.  There  were  a  Bieder- 
meier  spinet  in  the  shape  of  a  huge  lyre 
and  a  Victorian  folding  bed  disguised 
as  a  spinet;  a  roomful  of  American  pat- 
ent models  for  bizarre  contraption  fur- 
niture;  a  small  town's  worth  of 
dollhouses;  bathtubs  and  toilets  and 
telephones  from  the  days  when  they 
were  novelties;  and  such  subversive 
modern  icons  as  Man  Ray's  nail-stud- 


The  home  as  shrine  of  domestic  virtue:  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Doppelmayr's  1831 
watercolor  oi  a  biirgerlich  German  family  in  their  Biedermeier  living  room. 
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ded  flatiron  and  Christo's  proposal  for 
a  wrapped  easy  chair. 

Dispersed  throughout  the  historical 
galleries  were  the  26  contemporary 
constructions,  ranging  in  size  from  sev- 
eral inches  (Peter  Eisenman's  disap- 
pointing wood  and  plexiglass  model 
for  "The  House  That  Grows")  to  sev- 
eral dozen  feet  ( Aldo  Rossi's  unforget- 
table "Domestic  Theater,"  a  four- 
story-high  multimedia  sculpture  com- 
manding the  grand  staircase  of  the  ex- 
hibition hall  like  a  full-scale  apartment 
building  with  one  wall  shorn  off  to  re- 
veal the  individual  units  within).  As  al- 
ways happens  with  such  invitational 
assemblies,  there  was  the  usual  spread 
of  hits,  draws,  and  misses.  Among  the 
best  schemes  were  Massimo  Scolari's 
haunting  "reconstruction"  of  Noah's 
Ark,  the  archetypal  collector's  cabinet. 
The  German  architects  Andreas 
Brandt,  Jadegar  Asisi,  and  Rudolph 
Bottcher  erected  a  two-story  walk-in 
structure  that  contrasted  the  cramped 
dimensions  of  a  modern  Berlin 
apartment  on  the  first  floor  with  the  ca- 
pacious proportions  of  a  nineteenth- 
century  Berlin  apartment  on  the 
second,  the  windows  of  each  looking 
out  onto  illusionistic  vistas  that  sum- 
moned up  the  urban  character  of  their 
respective  architectural  epochs. 

Achille  Castiglioni's  schematic  real- 
ization of  the  Englishman  D.G.  Hoey's 
1889  plan  for  a  working-class  apart- 
ment— meant  to  accommodate  six 
persons  within  an  area  of  only  72 
square  meters — was  at  once  a  funny 
and  frightening  display  of  how  mis- 
guided even  the  most  well-intentioned 
reformers  can  be  in  their  attempts  to 
rethink  the  basic  requirements  of  hu- 
man dwelling  space.  John  Hejduk  con- 
tributed what  was  easily  the  best  of  the 
seven  American  entries,  "The  Mobile 
Home  and  the  Nomadic  Condition." 
It  consisted  of  a  sleek  1937  Citroen 
Traction  Avant  towing  a  mind-bog- 
gling trailer:  a  two-story-high  gray 
clapboard  tower  cart  combining  the 
overpowering  scale  of  an  Indian  festi- 
val juggernaut  with  the  timeless  gravity 
of  Hejduk's  architecture.  It  imparted  a 
paradoxical  permanence  to  the  most 
transient  of  the  dwellings  devised  in 
our  century. 

Many  works  variously  confronted 
the  presence  of  new  technology  in  the 
home.  Denis  Santachiara  invented 
"Ines,  the  Home  Terminal."  A  six- 


foot-tall  computerized  robot  maid 
made  by  Kartell,  Ines  spoke  sassily 
through  big  red  lips  projected  onto  her 
video-screen  face,  dispensing  indis- 
creet gossip  about  her  absent  employ- 
ers. Ettore  Sottsass  designed  "Beyond 
the  Bed"  (a  Memphistic  bedroom  for 
the  video  age),  Clino  Trini  Castelli 
"The  Neat  Room"  (a  "breathing," 
dust-repelling  space  with  pleated, 
moving  walls  like  the  bellows  on  an  old 
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A.W.  Lozier's  U.S.  Patent  Office  diagram 
for  his  folding  bed  cum  closet,  1882. 

view  camera) ,  and  Andrea  Branzi  "The 
Telecommanded  House"  (an  electron- 
ic environment  in  which  everything, 
including  a  pulsating  video  monitor  in 
each  corner,  could  be  supervised  by  re- 
mote control  from  a  central  armchair). 
But  for  sheer  flight  of  fancy,  none 
could  top  "The  Body-Building  Home" 
by  the  Office  for  Metropolitan  Archi- 
tecture, the  Rotterdam-  and  London- 
based  group  headed  by  the  Dutch 
architect  Rem  Koolhaas.  Assigned  an 
area  in  a  curving  gallery  of  the  Palazzo 
dell'Arte,  OMA  took  as  a  departure 
point  the  Barcelona  Pavilion  of  Mies 
van  der  Rohe  and  "bent"  it — both  in 
form  and  function.  Made  of  marble- 
and  onyx-patterned  Formica  (a  sly 
lampoon  of  the  splendiferous  materials 
Mies  loved),  the  life-size,  arc-shaped 
structure  by  these  young  iconoclasts 
had  exercise  equipment  inserted  into  ^ 
the  interstices  of  the  open  plan;  in  l 
place  of  the  figural  sculpture  by  Georg  I 
Kolbe  in  the  original  was  a  blowup  of  a  ^ 
Schwarzeneggeresque    muscleman.  I 
This  playful  yet  didactic  remodeling  I 
was  accompanied  by  the  show's  most  g 
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Finally,  an  American 
family  car  that's 
changed  as  much  as 
the  American  family. 

Introducing  the  new,  front- 
wheel-drive  Buick  LeSabre 
Sedan,  designed  for  today's 
conditions  and  families. 

The  new  LeSabre  is  trim, 
sleek,  aerodynamic.  But  first, 
rest  assured  that  LeSabre  is  still 
a  genuine  family  car.  It  has 
comfort  for  six  passengers.  And 
it  is  very  much  a  full-size  Buick 
when  it  comes  to  appointments: 
automatic  transmission,  air 
conditioning,  velour  seating 
and  more. 

So  what's  new?  The 
LeSabre  is  over  400  pounds 
lighter  than  its  predecessor. 
Perhaps  best  of  all,  the  new 
LeSabre  is  responsive,  with  a 


3.0-litre,  multi-port  fuel-injected 
engine  (not  available  in 
California).  It  is  well-mannered, 
with  rack-and-pinion  steering 
and  fully  independent 
suspension. 

Buckle  up  and  visit  your 
Buick  dealer.  And  experience 
a  family  car  that's  changed  as 
much  as  your  family.  For  more 
information,  a  test  drive  or  a 
brochure,  call: 

1-800-86-BUICK  (i -800-862-8425). 
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.•■•ii;;!ir.g  ic;t,  a  .surrealistic  fable — part 
Kaf!<a,  part  Borges — on  the  hypotheti- 
c  a!  tare  ol  the  pavilion  after  its  closing 
in  1929.  As  an  imaginary  extension  of 
the  life  of  a  lost  twentieth-century  land- 
mark, OMA's  Body-Building  Home 
was  a  thoughtful  commentary  on  the 
distortion  of  modernism  since  the  apo- 
gee represented  by  the  Barcelona  Pa- 
vilion, and  it  added  a  piquant  footnote 
to  the  Mies  centennial  year. 

Bringing  the  visitor  finally  back 
down  to  earth,  literally  and  figurative- 
ly, were  two  installations  of  radically 
different  natures  on  the  ground  floor. 
Denis  Santachiara's  cafe  was  a  wildly 
popular  attraction.  Operated  by  Wen- 
dy's, the  American  fast-food  chain,  it 
served  the  firm's  preparations  on  auto- 
matic conveyor  belts;  both  the  comes- 
tibles and  the  method  of  presenting 
them  fascinated  the  residents  of  the 
countrv'  that  features  risotto  conporcini 
and  waiters  who  can  peel  an  orange  in 
one  strip  with  one  hand. 

Far  more  somber  was  the  four-room 
house  by  the  American  sculptor 
George  Segal.  Each  space  was  occu- 
pied by  one  of  his  familiar,  life-size 
white-plaster  figures  involved  in  a  do- 
mestic activity.  But  the  ruinlike  texture 
of  the  tile-block  walls  and  the  ghostly 
pallor  of  the  inhabitants  imbued  this 
eerie  ensemble  with  the  apocalyptic 
horror  of  a  postnuclear  nightmare.  For 
all  the  creature  comforts  this  exhibi- 
tion gathered  together  and  celebrated, 
one  was  left  at  last  with  the  chilling  re- 
minder that  mankind  is  threatened 
with  the  ultimate  eviction. 

That  was  the  end  of  the  Triennale, 
but  in  the  most  important  sense  it  was 
only  the  beginning.  For  what  makes 
the  Triennale  not  so  much  a  show  as  an 
event  in  the  broadest  definition  is  the 
way  in  which  it  becomes  the  focus  of 
intelligent  discourse  among  those  who 
have  seen  it.  It  is  not  just  visited  but 
evaluated,  admired,  reviled,  written 
about,  rebutted,  argued  over,  and  only 
then  consigned  to  its  place  in  the  con- 
tinuing history  of  modern  design.  This 
is  not  another  easily  consumable  cul- 
ture happening  but  an  invitation  to 
more  probing  inquiry,  an  authentic 
spiritual  descendant  of  the  great  expo- 
sitions of  the  nineteenth  century  that 
were  a  key  means  of  gathering  and  dis- 
persing information  and  ideas  about 
the  designed  environment  before  elec- 
tronic communications  put  an  end  to 


their  usefulness. 

Today  we  are  bombarded  with  more 
words  and  images  in  a  week  than  our 
preindustrial  ancestors  were  exposed 
to  in  a  lifetime.  But  as  our  sophistica- 
tion has  grown,  our  ability  to  see  has  di- 
minished. The  1986  Triennale  was 
such  a  remarkable  experience  because 
one  was  able,  through  the  extraordi- 
nary' perceptions  of  those  who  execut- 
ed its  most  engaging  passages,  to  better 
appreciate  the  commonplace  aspects 


of  our  daily  lives.  The  Italians  have  al- 
ways regarded  fine  design  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  civilized  life,  with  no 
explanation  or  rationalization  re- 
quired. The  unselfconscious- 
ness  of  that  premise,  nurtured  by  such 
valuable  educational  institutions  as  the 
Milan  Triennale,  does  much  to  explain 
why  Italy  has  continued  to  produce  so 
many  beautiful  objects,  constantly  en- 
riching the  development  of  our  visual 
sense,  n 
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(Continued  from  page  211)  for  other 
design  firms  in  New  York).  In  the  in- 
tervening years,  he  has  designed  apart- 
ments and  houses  for  them  in  various 
locations  (Maine,  Palm  Beach,  Cape 
Cod,  Back  Bay)  but  never  a  place  quite 
as  compact  as  this  pied-a-terre.  Not  ac- 
cepting size  as  a  limitation,  Hodgins 
made  the  space — a  bare  shell  in  a  new 
building — into  a  pure  "distillation"  of 
all  the  things  the  couple  love.  As  with 
all  his  clients,  Hodgins  zeroed  in  on 


their  likes  and  dislikes  by  presenting  a 
large  number  of  choices  (of  fabrics, 
small  objects,  chairs)  and  getting  both 
husband  and  wife  involved  in  the  pro- 
cess of  arriving  at  a  small,  workable  se- 
lection. This  particular  wife,  with  the 
help  of  the  designer,  has  reaffirmed 
over  the  years  that  she  likes  white  best, 
and  particularly  fabrics  with  white-on- 
white  patterns  or  only  the  most  deli- 
cate or  spare  floral  patterns.  The 
couple,  in  turn,  learned  to  trust  and 


Some  food  for 
thoupht. 


An  appetite  for  good  design 
isn't  satisfied  by  looks  alone. 
Of  course,  among  Tropitone's 
award-winning  designs,  you 
are  sure  to  find  one  to  suit 
your  taste.  But  style  is  only 
the  beginning  of  what  we 
have  to  offer. 

We  pay  attention  to 
every  detail  of  our  construc- 
tion, and  we're  positively 
vigilant  about  the  quality  of 
all  our  materials.  Take  our 
cushions,  for -example  (fig.  l). 


They're  constructed  to  resist 
weather  damage,  and  tilled 
with  Eva-Dri®,  a  material  that 
actually  repels  water.  We 
pleat  the  corners  of  our  cush- 


ions and  use  the  highest 
quality  nylon  thread  available. 
As  a  result,  our  cushions  hold 
up  beautifully. 

Some  people 
think  that  our 
aluminum  extru- 
sions (fig.  2)  are 
just  there  to  add 
to  the  great  looks 
of  our  furniture. 
That's  half  right.  But  each 
extrusion  is  also  engineered 
for  maximum  strength  and 
endurance,  and  they're  made 
from  our  own  designs. 

We're  so  confident  about 
the  way  we've  handled  the 
details  in  our  furniture  manu- 
facture that  we  now  offer  a 
"No  Fine  Print"  15-year  war- 
ranty. There's  a  lot  more  we 
can  tell  you  about  Tropitone; 
what  we've  said  here  is  just 
to  whet  your  appetite. 


Write  for  our  color  catalog.  Only  SI. 00.  P.O.  Box 
3197,  Sarasota,  FL  33578;  5  Marconi,  Irvine-.  CA 
9271S. 
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like  Hodgins's  own  preferences — he 
characteristically  combines  furniture 
of  different  periods,  particularly  his 
extraordinary  antique-chair  finds,  in 
the  same  room.  "He's  mixed  chairs  for 
us  before,"  remarks  the  woman  about 
the  convergence  of  different  chairs 
around  the  dining  table  in  her  pent- 
house, "it  doesn't  seem  strange  to  us." 
In  this  apartment,  the  couple  finally 
achieved  the  degree  of  whiteness 
they've  always  wanted  ("some  things 
have  to  wait  until  the  kids  move  out"). 
Except  for  a  minor  blast  of  blue  ("our 
second  favorite  color")  in  the  bed- 
room, the  apartment  is  almost  unre- 
mittingly white — even  a  small  pillow 


In  Uving  room,  a  painting  by  Henri 
Martin  hangs  above  a  Signac  drawing. 

covered  in  a  pale  pink  Brunschwig  sat- 
in is  apt  to  call  attention  to  itself.  The 
scheme  was  extended  out  onto  the  ter- 
race (landscaped  by  Morgan  Whee- 
lock),  where  the  original  brickwork 
was  replaced  by  dove-gray  cast  lime- 
stone by  Minsterstone  of  England  and 
used  here  for  the  floor,  walls,  and  bal- 
ustrades. Even  the  plants — the  ones 
that  proved  able  to  survive  in  the  winds 
at  this  seventeen-story  height  (roses 
"didn't  work") — are  white  or  almost 
white:  marguerites,  white  geraniums, 
lily  of  the  valley,  sweet  alyssum.  The  re- 
sult, combining  the  inside  and  outside 
of  the  small  penthouse,  is  anything  but 
boxed  in:  it's  all  "lightness,  airiness,  ci- 
tyness,"  as  Hodgins  puts  it.  Here,  the 
bravura  of  the  skyline  out  the  window 
sets  the  buoyant  mood:  everything  is 
possible,  even  in  Boston,  n 

Editor:  Kaaren  Parker  Gray 
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AMERICA'S  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  SWINGING  PATIO  DOORS. 

Peachtree's  swinging  patio  doors  are  designed  to  be  more  beautiful  in  proportion, 
craftsmanship  and  detailing;  they  are  engineered  to  be  more  weathertight 
and  secure.  Peachtree's  swinging  patio  doors  are  available  in  the  warmth 
and  natural  beauty  of  wood  (above)  or  with  the  added  fuel  economy  and 
weatherability  of  insulated  panels  (left). 
Both  versions  can  be  had  in  sizes 
that  make  them  ideal  replacements 
for  worn  sliding  glass  doors.  Call 
for  literature  and  nearest  dealer. 


800-447-4700 
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PEACHTREE  DOORS  INCVBOX  5700  NORCROSS.GA  30091 /404/449O880 
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(Continued  from  page  189)  Best  Prod- 
ucts than  be  paid  in  cash.  Thus  was 
born  the  method  by  which  the  Lewises 
began  to  markedly  increase  their  accu- 
mulation of  art;  works  by  emerging  art- 
ists were  bought  by  the  Best  corporate 
collection  (which  remains  a  separate 
entity  in  the  headquarters  building 
outside  Richmond)  and  others  for  the 
Lewises'  house,  a  twenties  neo-Geor- 
gian  mansion  by  William  Bottomley 
with  fine  classical  detailing,  which 
made  an  unexpectedly  sympathetic 
matrix  for  their  broad  spectrum  of  ob- 
jects (and  the  complete  opposite  of  the 
featureless  white  interiors  that  became 
the  cliche  mode  for  displaying  modern 
art).  In  due  course  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  put  the  brakes  on  Best's 
freewheeling  corporate  procurement 
policy  by  imposing  a  per-piece  price 
ceiling,  but  the  Lewises  were  hooked. 
Most  important  collectors  have 
staked  out  early  claims  in  the  areas  that 
form  the  backbone  of  their  holdings, 
and  Sydney  and  Frances  Lewis  are  no 


The  limestone  cladding  of  the  new  West 

Wing  of  the  Virginia  Museum  is  worked  in 

a  rich  variety  of  contrasting  textures. 


exception.  Not  only  did  they  begin  to 
buy  Art  Deco  furniture  in  advance  of 
its  surge  of  popularity  during  the  early 
seventies,  but  they  took  a  special  inter- 


est in  the  rare  and  almost  forgot- 
ten work  of  Eileen  Gray,  well  before 
her  pivotal  Museum  of  Modern  Art  ret- 
rospective in  1980  left  many  others 
bewildered  as  to  how  this  obvious- 
ly major  designer  could  have  been 
overlooked  for  so  long.  Likewise  with 
Louis  Comfort  Tiffany  (they  put  to- 
gether an  overwhelming  group  of  59 
of  his  refulgent  glass-shaded  lamps 
before  prices  went  sky-high),  Charles 
Rennie  Mackintosh  (and  his  wife  Mar- 
garet Macdonald),  and  a  number  of 
other  early  modern  craftsmen  less 
famous  but  clearly  worthy  of  being 
remembered. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  have  stayed 
loyal  to  artists  whose  critical  fortunes 
havewaned.  What  other  collections  to- 
day still  accord  pride  of  place  to  Allan 
D'Arcangelo,  Lee  Bontecou,  Robert 
Goodnough,  and  Nicholas  Krushen- 
ick,  especially  if  they've  also  got  prime 
examples  of  Jasper  Johns,  Frank  SteUa, 
Cy  Twombly,  and  the  early  Willem  de 
Kooning?  No  one  could  ever  accuse 


TURN  YOUR  FURNACE  AND 
CENTRAL  AIR  CONDITIONER 
INTO  A  CLEAN  AIR  SYSTEM 
WITH  THE  #1  AIR  CLEANER 


Why  is  Space-Gard  the  best  air  cleaner  in  the 
U.S.  today? 

Because  its  filter  is  engineered  to  become  more 
efficient  as  you  use  it.  Install  a  Space-Gard  air  cleaner  in 
your  heating  and  cooling  system  and  enjoy  a  cleaner, 
more  comfortable  home  immediately. 

You'll  have  a  dramatic  reduction  in  dirt,  dust, 
smoke,  hayfever  irritants  and  other  pollutants  in  the  air. 

Enjoy  the  #1  central  air  cleaner  in  your  home.  Call 
a  Space-Gard  Dealer  today. 

Space-Gard" 


HIGH  EFFICIENCY  AIR  CLEANER 


Research  Products  Corporation 
P.O  Box  1467     Madison,  Wl  53701 


Please  rush  me: 

Name  of  nearest  dealer 

Air  Cleaning  booklet 
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Address 
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Telephone 

Or  call  toll-free  1  800  356-9652  (In 
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call  608  257-8801) 
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ohody  made  furniture  like  the  English. 


Come  to  Mill  House  of  Woodbury  and  prepare 

to  he  convinced. 


Nowhere  else  on  earth  has  the  art  of  furniture-making  been  raised  to  such 

glorious  heights  as  in  England  during  the  18th  and  early  19th  centuries.  We 

no  longer  know  the  names  of  most  of  the  craftsmen  who  created  the  lovely 

pieces  you'll  see  here.  But  through  their  work,  they  live  forever. 


Mill  House  Antiques 

Route  6,  Woodbury,  Connecticut  06798     Telephone  (203)  263-3446 


A  VERY  GENEROUS 
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the  Lewises  of  following  the  pack,  and 
the  only  other  large  American  modern 
art  collection  comparable  to  theirs  in 
idiosyncratic  independence  is  that  of 
the  J.  Patrick  Lannan  Museum  in  Lake 
Worth,  Florida. 

For  years  the  Lewises  adhered  to 
strict  budgetary  guidelines  that  kept 
them  from  buying  some  works  that, 
like  most  other  collectors,  they  have 
come  to  sorely  regret  the  lack  of.  But  by 
the  late  seventies  they  started  to  bend 
the  rules  in  cases  where  a  major  piece 
was  deemed  necessary  to  fill  a  gap. 
With  their  increasing  determination  to 
eventually  give  their  art  to  a  museum, 
they  came  to  view  their  holdings  with 
more  detachment  than  they  had  while 
deep  in  the  excitement  of  putting  it  all 
together.  Thus  came  Jasper  Johns's 
majestic  1983  encaustic  from  his  Be- 
tween the  Clock  and  the  Bed  series,  an- 
chor of  their  recent  American  paintings 
and  symbol  of  their  deep  commitment 
to  seeking  out  the  very  best. 

And  now  that  they've  stripped  their 
rooms  to  bestow  their  private  treasures 
on  the  Virginia  Museum,  the  Lewises 
have  found  it  necessary  to  inaugurate 
yet  another  new  phase  in  their  acquisi- 
tive history.  To  take  the  place  of  the 
furniture  given  away,  they  have  been 
busily  amassing  choice  works  by  such 
architects,  craftsmen,  and  designers  as 
Wendell  Castle,  Michael  Graves,  Da- 
kota Jackson,  John  Makepeace,  Judy 
Kensley  McKie,  Forest  Myers,  Ettore 
Sottsass,  and  Robert  Venturi.  Though 
the  cast  of  characters  has  changed,  the 
motivating  spirit — discriminating, 
spontaneous,  and  accessible — has  not. 

Their  instinct  for  follow-through 
(no  small  part  of  Sydney  Lewis's  acu- 
men as  a  business  executive)  is  evident 
in  the  way  the  Lewises  have  provided 
for  their  works  to  enter  the  public  do- 
main. Long  active  in  support  of  a  num- 
ber of  museums  (which  of  course 
courted  them  avidly),  they  at  last  de- 
cided that  they  wanted  their  collection 
to  remain  in  Richmond,  which  is  still 
very  much  their  home  despite  a  way  of 
life  that  since  the  sixties  has  involved 
an  enormous  amount  of  travel,  most 
often  to  the  center  of  the  art  market. 
New  York. 

Their  reasons  for  choosing  Rich- 
mond were  several.  Of  greatest  impor- 
tance to  the  Lewises  was  keeping  their 
collection  intact,  for  although  many  in- 
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Reflect  The  Beauty  Of  libur  Home* 

\bur  home  is  a  mirror  of  your  life-style.  So  when  you  decorate,  choose  a 
mirror  befitting  your  image.  Choose  The  Charter  Collection  by  Carolina  Mirror. 

This  prestigious  line  of  impeccably  crafted,  superior  quality  mirrors  can  en- 
hance any  decor.  So  reflect  the  beauty  of  your  home  with  a  reflection  of  per- 
fection.The  Charter  Collection.  Contact      >^  fi'C^'^         ^"^'^11 
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siiiu;ions  wcrc  interested  in  part  of  it, 
no  one  niuseum  wirh  an  established  na- 
tional presence  could  promise  to  dis- 
play both  their  paintings  and  their 
decorative  art  objects  in  the  depth  the 
collectors  wished.  (As  it  is,  the  Virginia 
Museum  will  be  able  to  show  only 
about  one  tenth  of  the  Lewis  donations 
at  any  one  time,  though  that  percent- 
age is  considerably  higher  than  the  dis- 
play-to-storage ratios  of  most  metro- 
politan museums.) 

Given  the  extravagant  scale  of  many 


of  the  Lewises'  prize  possessions — 
their  massive,  eight-piece  Art  Nouveau 
bedroom  suite  by  Louis  Majorelle,  the 
monumental  Sun  Bed  of  1930  by 
Emile-Jacques  Ruhlmann,  and  a 
swooping,  eight-foot-long  Art  Deco 
sofa  by  Marcel  Coard — large  expanses 
of  floor  area  were  required.  The 
Lewises  realized  that  to  have  it  their 
way,  they'd  also  have  to  provide  funds 
for  construction,  and  that  could  be 
done  much  more  economically  in  Rich- 
mond than  in  larger  cities  elsewhere. 


See  your  local  Bruce  retailer,  or  write  Bruce 
Hardwood  Floors,  P.  O.  Box  660100,  Dallas, 
Texas,  75266-0100 
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Meet 

The  New  Generation 

Of  Care-free 

Bruce  Hardwood  Floors. 

The  new  generation  of  Bruce 
floors  practically  take  care  of 
themselves.  In  fact,  Bnjce 
Hardwood  Floors  are  just  as 
easy  to  care  for  as  any  other 
floor  covering. 

Just  ask  your  local  retailer 
about  the  famous  Bruce 
finishes,  he'll  show  you  the 
difference. 

For  beauty .  .  .  excitement 
.  .  .  and  value  in  your  home, 
come  see  the  Incredible 
selection  of  care-free  Bruce 
floors,  now  more  affordable 
than  ever 
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And  there  was  a  final  clincher:  if  they 
gave  their  treasures  to  their  local  muse- 
um, they  could  continue  to  enjoy  them  I 
whenever  they  wanted  to  hop  in  the  car 
and  drive  over  for  a  visit. 

The  Virginia  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
founded  in  1936  as  the  first  state-fund- 
ed arts  institution  in  the  United  States, 
had  a  respectable  collection  of  histori- 
cal works,  but  it  couldn't  be  called 
competitive  in  any  single  area  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination.  Now  it  cer- 
tainly can.  If  Virginia  is  lucky  to  have 
the  Lewises  as  citizens,  then  what  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Mellon  of  Upper- 
ville  (ninety  miles  north  of  Rich- 
mond)? Their  names  are  already  writ 
large  in  the  annals  of  American  collect- 
ing, not  just  for  their  own  philanthro- 
pies but  as  part  of  the  greatest  family 
history  of  arts  patronage  our  country 
has  ever  produced.  Together,  the 
Lewises  and  Mellons  gave  $9  million 
toward  the  new  West  Wing  (plus  an-  j 
other  $3  million  for  endowment), 
which  in  addition  to  the  Lewis  Collec- 
tion houses  over  a  thousand  works  of  i 
eighteenth-  and  nineteenth-century 
English,  French,  and  American  art  do- 
nated by  the  Mellons.  Each  collection 
now  occupies  one  side  of  a  $22 -million 
building  designed  by  Malcolm  Holz- 
man  of  the  New  York-based  Hardy 
Holzman  Pfeiffer  Associates,  the  firm 
that  completed  the  Best  headquarters 
building  in  1979. 

This  staggering  twin  windfall  on  the 
eve  of  its  fiftieth  anniversary  moves  the  j 
Virginia  Museum  very  close  to  the 
head  of  the  class  and  is  the  most  im- 
pressive implementation  to  date  of  the 
share-the-wealth,  grass-roots  philoso- 
phy that  is  often  expounded  but  rarely 
acted  upon  in  the  art  world.  As  collec- 
tors desiring  a  niche  in  history  stand  in 
line  to  offer  gifts  to  big-city  museums 
already  glutted  with  far  too  many  ob- 
jects ever  to  be  put  on  view,  other, 
smaller  institutions  around  the  country 
go  begging  for  works  not  even  half  as 
good  as  those  of  the  Lewises  and  Mel- 
lons. The  combined  generosity  of 
those  two  quite  different  couples 
might  never  be  duplicated;  taken  sepa- 
rately, however,  each  provides  a  role 
model  worthy  of  emulation  in  a  world  t 
where  the  value  of  art  is  too  often  con 
fused  with  its  worth.  The  Mellons  and  fr; 
the  Lewises  know  the  difference,  and  the 
Virginia  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  can  now 
tell  you  why.  n        Editor:  Babs  Simpson    In 
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I'he  entrance  foyer,  which  leads  up  the  steps 
and  into  the  two-story  space. 

Continued  from  page  134)  for  being. 
3ob  Bray  says,  "When  you  take  a  long 
ide  in  the  elevator  of  a  building  in  such 
I  location  you  want  to  get  to  a  window 
ind  look  out  as  soon  as  you're  in  the 
loor."  Accordingly  a  path  was  paved 
rom  the  foyer  to  the  nearest  lakeside 
vindow  and  it  passes  between  two 
mormous  columns  that  look  evoca- 
ively  like  a  ship's  smokestacks.  One 
olumn  holds  a  weight-bearing  pier, 
he  other  carries  plumbing  pipes.  In 
he  building's  more  conventional 
jpartments  these  elements  were  con- 
:ealed  in  walls;  here  the  vertical  intru- 
ions  became  a  pair  of  forms  that  act 
ike  portals  and  contribute  to  a  feeling 
)f  being  someplace,  not  a  given  in  this 
and  of  slick  contemporary  tower. 

Bray  and  Schaible  used  a  few  materi- 
ils  in  huge  amounts  to  create  the 
.trength  and  beauty  of  the  interiors, 
^inkish  granite,  twenty-eight  tons  of  it, 
:overs  floors,  makes  tables,  stairs, 
:ounters,  low  space  dividers,  column 
lootings.  A  truckload  of  glass  block 
vent  into  numerous  walls  that  admit 
ight  and  bring  a  clear  rough-smooth 
ook  that  is  becoming  as  much  admired 
oday  as  it  was  in  the  thirties.  Most  of 
he  soft  furnishings  are  gunmetal  gray; 
nost  of  the  wall  paint  is  creamy  white. 
Ml  of  the  detailing  is  meticulous. 

Alan  Freeman,  connoisseur  of  me- 
:hanical  matters,  continues  to  admire 
he  fixtures  and  the  hardware,  the  way 
vails  and  ceilings  are  engineered  so 
hey  will  not  crack  when  the  building 
ways,  the  way  he  is  protected  against 
building  noises.  Arllyn  Freeman  says, 
'We  all  feel  like  we  are  coming  to  a 
vonderful  hotel  for  the  weekend.  In 
vinter  we  may  look  down  at  chunks  of 
ce  in  the  lake  and  stay  indoors  togeth- 
er; in  summer  there  might  be  crowds  of 
people  in  bright  bathing  suits  on  the 
:)each  and  we'll  run  down  and  join 
hem."  D     Editor:  Kaaren  Parker  Gray 
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Picture  yourself  in  the  world  of  a  Princess. 


For  reservations  and  information,  see 
your  travel  agent  or  call  800-223-1818 
in  NY  State  800-442-84 18 
in  NY  City  212-582-8100, 
in  Canada  416-964-6641 
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ing  thoughts  from 
^.uefflgent  Window. 


The  Intelligent  Window™ 
is  the  window  made  with 
Sungate®  coated  glass-the 
glass  with  the  exclusive  PPG 
coating  that  prevents  inside 
heat  from  escaping.  And 
that  can  be  a  comfort  in  a  lot 
of  ways. 

It  keeps  you  warm.  You 
can  feel  the  difference  the 
Sungate  coating  makes  with 
your  own  hands.  The  coated 
glass  in  the  windows  actually 
stays  warmer.  Which  reduces 
condensation  and  keeps 
your  home  more  comfort- 
able. But  that's  not  all. 

It  keeps  your  home 
beautiful.  Sungate  coated 
glass  isn't  reflective  glass;  it 
has  the  clear  look  of  tradi- 
tional windows.  And  inside, 
the  coating  actually  reduces 
the  fading  of  the  fabrics  in 
your  curtains,  carpets  and 
furniture.  So  your  home's 
good  looks  last  longer.  That 
can  save  you  money.  But  it's 
not  the  only  way  Sungate 
saves. 

It  saves  energy.  Double- 
paned  windows  and  doors 
with  Sungate  coated  glass  are  as  energy-efficient 
as  triple-glazed.  It's  because  of  the  special  coating.  The 
coating  lets  light  and  heat  inside,  and  keeps 
the  heat  inside,  so  you  save  on  heating  bills.  And 
all  that  adds  up  to  something  wonderful. 

It  increases  your  home's  value.  A  home  with 
Sungate  coated  glass  feels  warmer,  looks  great  inside 
and  out,  and  saves  money,  too.  That  makes  a 
comfortable  difference  while  you  live  there.  And 
can  make  a  big  difference  at  resale  time.  What  could 
be  more  comforting  than  that? 

Sungate  coated  glass  and  The  Intelligent  Window  are  registered  trademarks  of  PPG  Industries,  Inc 
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(Continued  from  page  203)  important, 
control.  The  eighteenth-century  En- 
glish furniture,  silver,  and  hunting  pic- 
tures are  in  perfect  harmony  and  no 
single  element  makes  a  spectacle  of  it- 
self by  demanding  undue  attention; 
perhaps  a  subconscious  need  to  expel 
from  family  home  and  family  life  any 
hint  of  the  star  system  on  which  MCA 
is  based.  It's  as  if  to  say,  we  know  about 
spotlights  and  greasepaint,  but  we'll 
have  none  of  that  here.  As  Jules  Stein 
said  in  a  1975  interview,  "  .  .  .the  most 
irresistible  art  to  me  is  in  the  world  of 
antiques.  Doris  began  buying  English 
furniture  when  we  were  married — first 
a  desk,  then  a  breakfront — I  fell  in  love 
with  antiques  and  they  have  become  a 
big  part  of  my  life,  an  entirely  separate 
career.  I  own  fifty  percent  of  Stair  & 
Company  in  New  York,  which  is  one  of 
the  fine  antique  shops,  and  I  own  a 
place  across  the  street  from  it  called 
The  Incurable  Collector.  It's  helpful  to 
be  a  dealer  because  it  gives  me  a  sense 
of  what  things  are  really  worth."  But 
how  Stein  first  became  interested  in 
antiques  might  go  even  further  back. 
He  once  told  Gillian  Walker,  the 
daughter  of  the  former  director  of  The 
National  Gallery,  that  his  father  used 
to  make  constructions  out  of  pipes,  a 
hobby  his  mother  thought  very  vulgar. 
So  when  young  Jules  picked  out  for 
himself  a  kit  for  making  an  English  an- 
tique desk  she  happily  bought  it.  Once 
he  had  put  it  together,  Mrs.  Stein  proud- 
ly placed  it  in  the  center  of  the  living 
room  as  a  statement  to  her  husband. 

In  1940,  Jules  Stein  started  a  depart- 
ment of  decorative  arts. at  Wanama- 
ker's  on  8th  Street  and  Broadway.  In 
the  early  fifties,  he  opened  The  Incur- 
able Collector  on  57th  Street  with 
Alastair  Stair  in  charge.  He  had  met 
Stair  in  1932  when  he  walked  into  his 
Bruton  Street  shop  in  London  looking 
for  furniture  for  his  office.  Over  the 
years,  Stair  continued  to  advise  him  on 

j  everything  from  paintings  to  porcelain. 

!  As  an  antiques  dealer  Stein  could  buy 
collections  and  reserve  the  best  pieces 
for  himself. 

Alastair  Stair,  when  asked  why  the 

(  Steins  collected  the  English  antiques 
they  did,  replied,  "He  planned  to  buy 
late-eighteenth-  and  early-nineteenth- 
century  English  furniture,  but  T  con- 
vinced him  it  was  a  better  investment 
to  buy  late-seventeenth-  and  early- 
eighteenth-century,  and  he  listened  to 


me.  His  offices  were  full  of  beautiful 
furniture.  I  remember  especially  the 
MCA  office  in  New  York :  it  had  a  won- 
derful pine-paneled  room  that  had 
come  from  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land's country  house.  The  Steins  loved 
collecting,  were  very  discriminating, 
and  had  great  taste." 

If  we  cast  our  minds  back  to  the  aspi- 
rations of  Hollywood  in  the  twenties 
and  thirties,  the  pervasive  model  was 
clearly  a  romanticized  notion  of  En- 
glish country  life,  aristocratic  and  cool. 
The  new  American  aristocracy  of 
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A  column  from  San  Simeon  rises  from 
the  center  of  the  rose  garden. 

achievement  had  itself  emigrated  from 
Europe  only  a  generation  earlier  and  it 
sought  to  re-create  the  mythic  cultiva- 
tion and  refinement  of  the  "old 
world." 

It  was  Doris  Stein  who  did  the  deco- 
rating in  this  house,  the  New  York 
apartment,  the  London  mews  house, 
and  in  the  New  York  and  California  of- 
fices, which  were  also  full  of  English 
antiques.  Virginia  Oppenheimer,  Do- 
ris Stein's  daughter-in-law,  remembers 
that  Mrs.  Belzer,  who  was  the  dean  of 
interior  decoration  in  Los  Angeles,  and 
one  of  whose  daughters  is  Loretta 
Young,  used  to  give  Doris  tips.  "She'd 
say  she  had  just  seen  some  amazing 
hardware  here,  or  a  rug  there,  and  per- 
haps she  should  go  have  a  look."  Her 
color  was  a  Wedgwood  blue — referred 
to  as  "Doris  Blue"  by  the  family — and 
it  was  not  only  in  the  house  but  on  the 
front  gates  as  well.  She  formed  a  major 
collection  of  delft — delft  slippers  are 
in  the  corner  cabinets  in  the  library  and 
delft  plates  are  in  the  pavilion  room. 
Even  the  barbecue  by  the  pool,  where 
Jules  liked  to  cook  his  famous  chicken- 
on-a-spit  (which  he  used  to  shoot  fuU 
of  butter  with  a  hypodermic  needle), 
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And 
now  The 
Intelligent 

Window 
tells  all. 

Here's  why  more  and  more 

people  are  choosing  the  comfort, 

beauty,  energy 

savings  and 

value  of  The 

Intelligent 

Window'^- 

the  one  with 

Sungate®  coated  glass  from  PPG. 
It's  the  exclusive  Sungate 

coating:  it  lets  in  the  sun's  light 

and  heat,  but  reflects  the  heat 

from  your 
furnace,  and 
the  other 
radiant  heat 
in  your 
home,  back 
into  your 
rooms. 
You  can 

get  the  full  story  on  how  Sungate 

coated  glass  works  by  filling  out 

and  returning  this  ^^^^^ 

coupon.  Or,  to        ■'■- '-"'^^'i^a 

find  out  who  in 

your  area  sells 

windows  and 

doors  with 

Sungate  coated 

glass,  just  call 

1-800-2-GET-PPG. 


PPG  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

SUNGATE  MARKETING  GROUP  SC 1 25 

P.O.  BOX  8727 

HARRISBURG,  PA  17105 

Please  send  me  more  information  on  how 
windows  with  Sungate  coated  glass  from  PPG 
can  add  to  the  beauty,  comfort  and  value  of 
my  home. 
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At  the  parties,  one  was  in  the  company  of 
recognizable  achievers  and  odd  and  irrelevant  juxtapositions  gave 

the  soirees  a  Surrealistic  quality 


was  covered  in  delft  tiles. 

Doris  Stein  also  had  a  late  passion 
for  orchids,  and  it  was  Dr.  George 
Kennedy,  a  well-known  orchidologist 
and  a  professor  of  geology  at  UCLA 
who  first  got  her  interested  in  them. 
The  orchids  are  still  being  grown  by 
Jim  and  Sally  Tatum — who  began 
tending  the  collection  in  1979 — in  two 
greenhouses  built  into  the  side  of  the 
hill  down  some  steps  from  the  chang- 
ing rooms  for  the  pool.  White,  her  fa- 
vorite color  in  orchids,  predominates 
in  the  collection  of  almost  five  hundred 
plants — mostly  cattleya,  phalaenopsis, 
vanda,  and  cymbidium.  Tatum  re- 
called that  certain  orchids  were  re- 
served for  each  room.  White  phal- 


aenopsis— ^which  she  liked  best — was 
always  in  the  front  hall;  vanda  and 
cymbidium  in  the  garden  room;  a  large 
white  cattleya  in  the  library;  and  in  the 
living  room,  vandas  were  on  either  side 
of  the  fireplace  in  big  green-and-white 
matching  Chinese  vases  and  a  blue 
vanda  in  a  blue  Chinese  vase  was  on  the 
harpsichord.  Neither  cut  flowers  nor 
orchids  were  ever  in  evidence  in  the 
dining  room. 

It  was  never  a  matter  of  putting  on 
the  dog  at  the  Steins' — the  dog  was 
permanently  in  residence.  The  house 
was  run  impeccably  by  Doris  with  a 
staff  consisting  of  Dorothy  Stevens,  the 
secretary  who  once  worked  for  Sonja 
Henie,  Charles  Harris,  the  butler,  a 


cook,  upstairs  and  downstairs  maids,  a 
gardener,  and  an  orchid  specialist. 
Joan  Didion  remembers,  "I  drove  in 
from  the  beach  to  take  Jean  out  to  din 
ner  and  in  the  car  I  lost  a  button  for  my 
dress.  When  I  got  to  the  Stein  house 
asked  Jean  for  a  needle  and  thread — 
before  I  knew  it  I  was  being  handed  a 
bathrobe,  my  dress  was  whisked  away, 
and  returned  intact  in  no  time  flat." 

Another  time,  Joan  Didion  and  her 
husband  John  Gregory  Dunne,  were 
admiring  the  camellias  at  the  Stein 
house.  "Oh,"  said  Joan,  "they're  the 
most  beautiful  camellias  I've  ever 
seen." 

"Oh  no,"  said  Charles,  the  imper- 
turbable butler.  "They  were  prettier  at 
the  Castle  and  there  were  more  of 
them."  (He  had  previously  worked  for 
William  Randolph  Hearst  at  San  Sime- 
on.) 

The  upstairs  of  the  house  was  given 
over  to  the  bedrooms:  daughters  Jean 
and  Susan  were  in  one  wing  and  the 
master  bedroom  suite  curved  around 
on  the  other  side.  A  small  balcony  on 
one  end  opened  off  Jules's  study.  But  it 
was  the  old  semicircular  pavilion  by 
the  pool  and  the  basement  in  the  house 
that  Jean  remembers  as  being  the  most 
fun.  The  screening  room  in  the  base- 
ment was  called  "The  Playroom"  and 
decorated  with  seventeenth-century 
English  oak  furniture  and  so  discreetly 
that  even  the  projection  holes  in  the 
wall  were  covered  with  English  sport- 
ing prints.  Next  to  that  room  was  a  lit- 
tle bar  with  an  English  pub  look  and  a 
large  red  leather  banquette,  where 
sandwiches  and  coffee  were  served 
when  parties  went  very  late.  And  then 
there  was  the  pool  room,  which  was 
very  much  off  limits  to  the  children.  If 
most  dinners  started  with  drinks  in  the 
pavilion  room  near  the  pool,  they  end- 
ed downstairs. 

The  ghost  of  William  Randolph 
Hearst  lurked  at  Misty  Mountain  in 
more  than  just  the  form  of  Charles 
Harris.  Jean  Stein  remembers  that  her 
father  often  drove  up  to  the  ware- 
houses at  San  Simeon  to  look  at  and 
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buy  the  antiques  that  had  not  found 
iheir  way  into  the  Castle.  The  five 
warehouses — with  piers  so  that  goods 
could  be  unloaded  directly  from 
ships — were  at  the  base  of  the  hilJ  on 
which  the  Castle  sat  and  the  eerie 
sound  of  the  crashing  waves  could  still 
be  heard  when  you  were  inside  the  vast 
buildings  among  all  the  crated  antiques 
from  Europe.  For  Stein,  the  mystery  and 
treasure-trove  aspect  of  these  goods 
must  have  been  irresistible.  It  was  from 
these  warehouses  that  he  acquired  the 
two  large  Chippendale  mirrors  in  the  liv- 
ing room,  the  marble  columns  in  the  gar- 
den room,  and  the  column  and  the  stone 
lions  in  the  rose  garden. 

Like  San  Simeon,  Misty  Mountain 
was  also  famous  for  its  parties.  Jean 
Howard,  the  wife  of  the  late  producer 
Charles  Feldman,  noted  that,  "Doris 
loved  a  house  full  of  people." 

And  John  Oregon,'  Dunne  remem- 
bers, "The  unexpected  was  always 
provided  by  Doris,  she  was  fun.  She 
was  the  only  person  I  ever  met  who 


Coaching  scenes  by  the  English 

19th-century'  artist  Charles  Cooper 

Henderson  hang  in  the  library. 


said,  'pshaw.'  "  Invitations  were 
prized  to  these  events,  which  ranged 
from  seated  dinners  of  fifty  up  to  rvi'o 
hundred.  The  dining-room  table  could 
seat  22  comfonably  but  for  a  large  din- 
ner four  round  tables  of  eight  were  set 
up  in  the  dining  room  and  the  rest  in 
the  foyer.  The  food  was  laid  out  as  a 
buffet  on  the  dining-room  table.  In  the 
summer,  tables  would  be  set  up  out- 
side on  the  terrace  with  its  spectacular 
views  of  the  city.  Chateau  Lafite-Roth- 
schild  and  Chateau  Mouton-Roth- 
schild  1945  from  Stein's  great  wine 
cellar  were  often  served,  and  a  favorite 
dessert  was  creme  brulee.  One  was  in 
the  company  of  recognizable  achiev- 
ers— not  just  from  the  world  of  show 
business — and  odd  and  irrelevant  jux- 
tapositions gave  the  soirees  a  Surrealist , 
quality;  the  Reagans,  Gore  Yidal,  Sam 
Golduyn,  Artur  Rubinstein,  Jack  Ben- 
ny. Howard  Hughes,  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  Mae  West.  Mary 
Lasker,  the  Jimmy  Stewarts,  Diana 
Vreeland.  Truman  Capote,  Sir  War- 
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wick  and  Lady  Fairfax,  the  Hong  Kong 
film  tycoon  Run  Run  Shaw,  iMaurice 
Chevaher,  Armand  Hammer,  and 
Warren  Beatty  were  some  of  the  guests 
at  typical  evenings.  Charles  Harris,  the 
butler,  noted  that  over  the  years  "It 
was  amazing  to  see  the  same  people  at 

;  the  Steins'  as  at  the  Castle." 

A  frequent  visitor  and  great  friend  of 
the  Steins,  Ivan  Moffat,  said,  "Doris 
had  aspirations  but  no  pretensions. 
You  didn't  go  to  the  Steins'  for  career 
advancement." 

And  John  Gregon,'  Dunne  remem- 
bered, "It  was  impossible  to  get 
through  the  front  door  without  signing 
the  guest  book."  It  wasn't  so  much  that 
physical  force  was  used — it  was  simply 
a  question  of  irrevocable  rite.  The 

,  guest  book  sat  on  a  little  marble  table 
to  the  right  in  the  front  hall  betu'een 
two  white  cattleya  orchids.  These  guest 
books  tell  a  short  history  of  Hollwood 
and  the  arts. 

I  visited  Misty  Mountain  several 
times  over  a  decade  and  the  memories, 


distinct  in  flashes,  have  tended  to 
merge  rather  than  fade.  I  remember  an 
evening  presided  over  by  Doris  and 
Jules  Stein  and  their  daughter,  Jean, 
whose  guest  I  was.  Jules  Stein  sat  stiff- 
ly, remote,  his  lips  a  thin  line,  which 
made  the  transition  all  the  more  star- 
tling when  later  in  the  evening,  he 
greeted  Barbara  Warner  Howard  with 
evident  delight.  He  liked  Barbara  and 
was  fond  of  Jack  and  Ann  Warner,  her 
parents.  That  evening  we  repaired 
downstairs  to  the  screening  room  to 
see  a  fUm. 

Another  late  afternoon  at  a  cocktail 
part)'  David  Hockney  and  his  mother, 
already  close  to  eighty,  with  her  friend 
Mrs.  Rushworth,  both  on  a  visit  from 
England,  were  asked  by  the  butler, 
Charles  Harris,  tray  in  hand,  what  they 
would  like  to  drink.  "Oh,"  they  said, 
"a  cup  of  tea  would  be  nice."  It  was  on 
this  trip  that  Mrs.  Hockney  asked  Mi- 
chael Caine  what  he  did — "Why,  I'm  a 
movie  star,"  he  said. 

It  was  Doris  who  liked  to  stay  up  late 


at  these  parties.  Jules  was  almost  al- 
ways in  bed  by  eleven.  For  many  peo- 
ple this  made  him  seem  abrupt  and 
enigmatic.  And  there  are  stories.  There 
is  the  one  about  how  Jules  Stein  was 
fond  of  suddenly  asking  the  unsuspect- 
ing visitor  who  had  just  settled  into  a 
George  III  chair  in  the  paneled  library 
to  guess  how  many  of  the  tables  and 
benches  in  the  room  turned  into  li- 
brary' ladders.  The  visitor,  who  Stein 
would  fix  with  a  stony  stare,  inevitably 
made  the  wrong  guess  short  of  the 
number  seven.  Or  the  time  Stein  was 
watching  a  football  game  in  the  garden 
room  when  a  guest  walked  in  and  in- 
quired who  was  winning.  "What 
counts  is  who's  losing,"  he  barked.  If 
Stein  seemed  remote  unless  the  subject 
was  business,  it  wasn't  because  he 
didn't  like  people.  As  Jean  Howard  put 
it,  "He  liked  people  but  he  wasn't 
much  at  chitchat." 

She  remembered  one  impromptu 
evening  when  he  was  obviously  having 
a  great  time:  "The  tables  had  been 
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Combining  beauty  and  performance  Sub-Zero  is  the  true 

built-in  refrigeration  system  designed  exclusively  for  the  home. 

All  models  feature  24"  depth,  which  enables  them  to  fit  flush 
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cleared  away  in  the  foyer  and  the  band 
was  getting  ready  to  play.  Someone 
asked  Jules  to  play  the  violin  and  he  got 
up  and  just  started  to  play.  Jack 
Warner  went  to  the  drums,  Howard 
Ahmanson,  the  piano,  and  Zubin 
Mehta,  the  bass.  Dr.  Franklin  Murphy, 
a  former  UCLA  chancellor,  did  the 
soft  shoe."  According  to  Virginia  Op- 
penheimer,  it  came  to  be  referred  to  as 
"The  Billionaires'  Quartet." 

Ever  since  his  early  years  Stein  had 
remained  interested  in  eye  medicine. 
But  it  was  his  wife  who,  in  1960,  rein- 
volved  him  in  the  field  and  together 
over  the  next  two  decades  they  en- 
dowed and  helped  fund  several  institu- 
tions: Research  to  Prevent  Blindness 
and  the  Jules  Stein  Eye  Institute  at 
UCLA.  And  they  hoped  to  be  remem- 
bered as  patrons  of  eye  research. 


It  was  never  a 

matter  of  putting 

on  the  dog  at 

the  Steins' 

— the  dog  was 

permanently 

in  residence 


It  was  a  different  world  at  the  top  of 
the  hill.  The  household,  though  now 
quiet  without  its  owners,  runs  almost 
as  if  nothing  much  has  happened.  The 
secretary,  Dorothy  Stevens,  answers 
the  phone  with,  "The  Stein  residence," 
and  the  Tatums,  who  go  over  to  the 
greenhouses  to  check  on  the  orchids 
three  times  a  week  still  put  them  in  the 
house  in  their  appointed  places. 
George  Abe,  the  Japanese  gardener, 
who  has  been  there  over  3  5  years,  tends 
the  grounds  and  looks  after  the  rose 
garden.  And  if  you  should  ask  any  one 
of  them,  they  speak  of  their  former  em- 
ployers with  pride,  respect,  and  affec- 
tion. As  Charles  Harris,  though  no 
longer  there,  puts  it,  "I  could  have 
stayed  at  the  Castle.  I  was  offered  four 
jobs — one  of  them  at  the  Steins',  tsaid, 
well,  I'll  just  go  up  and  have  a  look.  I 
had  an  interview  with  the  German  gov- 
erness and  I  stayed  forty  years."   D 


Organize  your  move  with 
our  free  moving  kit. 


Start  planning  your  moving  day  before 
you  move,  with  help  from  Mayflower. 
Our  free  Moving  Kit  contains  every- 
thing from  packing  labels  to  a  30-day 
countdown  checklist.  Plus  the  helpful 
information  you  need  to  make  sure 
all  the  memories  of  your  move  are 
good  ones. 

For  a  free  copy  of  our  Mayflower 
Moving  Kit  cali  your  local  Mayflower 
agent  listed  in  the  yellow  pages.  Or 
send  the  coupon  below  to:  Aero 
Mayflower  Transit  Co.,  Inc.,  Dept. 
39,  P.O.  Box  107,  Indianapolis, 
IN  46206-0107. 
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Telephone 
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.Zip. 


Mayflower  and  Ihe  Mayllower  ship  symbol  are  Hademarks  and  service  marks  ol  Aero  Mayllower  Transit  Company  Inc  .  ICC  MC  2934 


Make  certain  that  your  1 101 SE  &  GAKDE^. 
goes  with  you! 


Please  give  us  your  new  address  at  least  8  weeks  before  you  move,  using  this 
simple  form: 


Your  present  address 

Either  attach  an  address  label 
from  a  recent  issue  here  or  copy  it 
exactly. 


Your  new  address 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


NAME. 


CITY. 


.STATE. 


APT. 
_ZIP_ 


ADDRESS. 
CITY 


.STATE. 


.APT. 
_ZIP. 


Mail  to:  HOUSE  &  GARDEN 
Post  Office  Box  5202 
Boulder,  Colorado  80322 


And  if  you  are  not  a  1 101 SE  &  (  jAR  I )E^.  subscriber., 


ORDER  NOW! 
12  ISSUES  JUST  $24! 

(A  $48  newsstand  value) 
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NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


.APT. 


CITY_ 


□  Payment  enclosed  □  Please  bill  me 

Charge  to:  □  VISAQ  MasterCard  □  American  Express 

CARD  # EXP.  DATE 

SIGNATURE 


.STATE. 


.ZIP. 


Your  first  issue  will  be  mailed  within 

8  weeks  of  receipt  of  your  order  — 

watch  for  it'  This  price  limited  to 

the  U.S.A.  and  its  Possessions;  for 

Canada,  add  $13  for  e>^ra  postage; 

elsewhere,  add  S16  Mail  this  order 

to:  House  &  Garden.  P.O.  Box  5277, 

Boulder,  Colorado  80322 
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YliELAKE 


Cross  section  of  the  house  on  Lake  Michigan  designed  by 
Hammond,  Beeby  and  Babka  architects. 

(Continued  from  page  180)  eastern  Adirondack  camp  to  lend 
the  house  a  degree  of  grandeur  and  tie  it  to  the  lakefront. 

Approaching  from  the  lake,  you  catch  only  a  glimpse  of  a 
silvery  structure  through  cedar  trees  that  have  been  thinned 
enough  to  allow  a  view  in  both  directions  without  sacrificing 
protection  from  the  winds  off  the  lake.  From  the  dock,  the 
stance  of  the  house  is  fully  exposed.  Like  a  displaced  sphinx, 
the  singular  symmetrical  form  of  the  eastern  side  faces  you 
squarely  and  stakes  its  claim  to  the  sun-filled  clearing  in  the 
woods.  Wide  stairs  extend  out  and  down  to  the  lake  like 
paws;  the  "great  room"  spanning  this  side,  with  its  dark 
band  of  windows  and  broad  shingled  roof,  is  the  prone 
body;  and  the  master  bedroom  porch  shadowed  by  a  small 
cap  of  a  hip  roof  is  its  erect  head. 

If  the  eastern  half  of  the  house  recalls  the  grand  character 
of  Adirondack  camps  with  their  porches  commanding  the 
lakes  and  their  one-big-happy-room  lodges,  the  western 
"back"  side  of  the  house  harks  back  to  the  informal  and  pic- 
turesque farm  buildings  clustered  in  the  fields  you  might 
have  just  driven  through.  The  noble  dimensions  of  one  dom- 
inant room  in  the  front  where  the  family  unites  for  meals, 
recreation,  and  entertainment  are  traded  at  the  back  for  a 
cluster  of  smaller-scaled  and  busier  structures  (actually  the 
bedrooms,  bathrooms,  closets,  laundry,  and  mud  room).  It 
is  as  if  the  property's  outbuildings,  having  detected  an  op- 
portunity for  a  superior  lookout  atop  the  "great  room,"  are 
aU  scrambling  to  get  there.  The  front  sounds  a  broad  hori- 
zontal note,  the  back  a  vertical  rh\thm  of  natural  board  and 
red-stained  batten,  punctuated  by  Hansel  and  Gretel-sized 
windows  and  steep  gables  stepping  sk^'Avard.  Inside,  the 
woodwork  in  the  little  rooms  is  primer  simple;  that  in  the  big 
room  is  graphic,  emboldened  by  bright  apple-green  paint. 

Stabilizing  this  front  and  back  seesaw  is  the  master  bed- 
room, the  victor  in  the  race  to  the  top  and  perhaps  the  own- 
ers' favorite  spot  (ironically,  they  had  specifically  requested 
a  ground-floor  bedroom).  A  self-sufficient  little  cabin  lifted 
out  of  the  hubbub  of  family  life  and  perched  in  the  peace  of 
the  treetops,  it  provides,  in  a  house  that  is  often  occupied  by 
three  children  and  a  multitude  of  guests,  a  place  where  they 
can  be  alone.  The  beauty  of  this  design  lies  not  just  in  its  sim- 
ple and  rich  forms  but  in  its  being  neither  too  big  nor  too 
small.  In  other  words,  to  quote  a  young  blonde  of  storybook 
fame,  it  is  "just  right."  d 


QUALITY:  YOU  HAVE  OUR  NAME  ON  IT 


For  over  forty  years,  only  the  finest  In  custom  s flutters, 
dividers,  stio/is  and  doors,  available  tfiru  your  designer 
Call  today  witti  dimensions  for  a  free  telepfione  estimate 

We  install  everywhere 

(213)870-4895    (860)421-0430     (866)321-8045 

Factory  Showroom.  3550  Hayden  Avenue.  Culver  Oty.  CA  90230 
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LENYQ 
corporation 


New  Technology  in  Solid 
Aluminum  Furniture  Design 


Wi 


by 


CAUFORnU 
UMBRELLA 

CASUAL  FURNITURE 


New  technology  in  furniture  design  combines  the  strength  of  Solid 
Aluminum  and  the  style  of  the  Cameo  Collection!"  A  distinctive 

blend  of  traditional  and  contemporary  styles.  The  Cameo 

Collection'"  is  ovailoble  in  on  array  of  decorator  frame  colors. 

Durable  polyester  powder  coated  finish.  Sections  are  fastened  with 

stainless  steel  hardware.  Selection  of  cushion  styles  from  classic  to 

casual  in  many  fabrics. 

CALIFORNIA  UMBRELLA  CASUAL  FURNITURE 
P.O.  Box  4728     Diamond  Bar,  CA  91765.  (714)  623-2402 
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In  home  furnishings  as  in  fashion,  new 

design  concepts  and  marketing 

trends  continue  to  influence  the  way 

furniture  and  accessories  are  perceived  and 

purchased.  The  all  new,  beautifully 
crafted  home  fashion  products  advertised  in 

this  showcase  section  have  just  been 
introduced  into  the  marketplace  by  some  of 

the  most  prestigious  furniture 

companies  in  the  country.  They  can  be  seen 

now  at  local  department  stores,  fine 

(urniture  gaUeries  and  through  interior 

designers  nationwide. 


Performing  for  today's  audience 


by  Drexel 


For  the  name  of  the  authorized  dealer  nearest  you,  call  toll 
free  800-447-4700.  In  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  call  800-447-0890. 


ike  Fine  Wine 


RIESTE 


■'^«e/  FURNITURE  MAKERS  INC. 

.  Box  12309    Winston-Salem,  NC  27117    (919)  784-7140 


Manufacturer  of  fine  upholstered 
jfurniture  and  quality  solid  wood 
occasional  tables. 


aNuii 


O 


<<PV'^^ 


D 


A  Subsidiary  of  Carolina  Mills,  Inc 
PO.  Box  617/Maiden,  NC  28650 
(704)  428-9978 

Showrooms:  High  Point/Dallas 
Factor>'  Showrooms:  Maiden 


Manufacturing  Corp. 
Contact  Null  Manufactunng  for  the  name  of  your  nearest  dealer. 
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itroducing 
I^LOUNGE 


TM 


The  Luxury  Designer  Float 

Now,  from  the  people  who  brought  you  Sunfloat-  —  the 
first  non-inflatable  puncture-proof  float  —  comes  the  first 
luxury  designer  float,  AQUA-LOUNGE. 

Here  is  truly  the  ultimate  float.  It's  thicker,  bigger,  more 
comfortable  than  any  other  pool  float.  And  the  unusually 
beautiful  Jac-Que-Tex™  designer  fabric  is  made  from  an 
indestructible  vinyl  mesh... will  hold  its  color  and  shape  for 
years. 

Non-inflatable  AQUA-LOUNGE  (filled  with  chunks  of 
puncture-proof  Ensolite)  gives  such  extraordinary  back  and 
leg  support  that  it  is  positively  therapeutic. 

The  reinforced  stitching  and  tufting  not  only  provide 
impeccable  tailoring,  but  also  keeps  you  from  rolling  off  the 
sides.  Nowhere  have  you  ever  seen  such  detail,  care  and 
workmanship  in  a  float. 

Doubles  as  a  lounge  mattress  for  poolside  or  boatdeck. 
75"  long  x  35"  wide  x  4"  thick.  Guaranteed  to  float  a  lifetime. 

Blue 
Lagoon 

White  Hibiscus 
floating  on  a 
lovely  Sky  Blue 
background. 


Also  available  in  solid  White  and  pale  Yellow. 


Summer 

Parfait 

The  look  of 

Damask  in  a 

stunning 

combination  of 

Coral,  Sea 

Green  and  pale 

Yellow. 

\  - 

i  - 

To  Order:  Please  fill  in  this  form  and  mail  to: 

Ttie  Sunfloat  Co.,  1027  Carew  Tower,  Cincinnati,  OH  45202 
For  Faster  Service  Call:  (513)  621-6831 

Send  me AQUA-LOUNGE  (S)  at  $165  eacti    ....  $ 

Specify  color  and  quantity:  Wtiite Pale  Yellow 


Summer  Parfait . 


Blue  Lagoon 


Otiio  residents  add  5'/2%  state  sales  tax $_ 

Total  Enclosed   $_ 

□  Ctieck  [J  MasterCard  Q  Visa  □  American  Express 


Account  No. 
Signature 

Name 

Address  _ 
City 


_Exp.  Date . 


Date. 


Ptione . 


^tate 


Zip 
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•n't  Lpf  Ynii  Dnu/n!" 


MAGNOLIA  MOUND 


The  materials  were  had  on  the  spot; 

you  could  build  the  house 
today  without  leaving  the  property 


[Continued from  page  161)  Duplantier.)  Retired  from  politi- 
cal life,  this  Frenchman  made  Magnolia  Mound  a  year- 
round  plantation,  rotating  the  indigo  with  cotton  and  sugar. 
A  gentleman  of  his  day,  Duplantier  pitched  in  to  refine  his 
residence,  and  he  apparently  was  alone  in  the  effort,  for  his 
letters  to  friends  complain  of  Constance's  indifference  to 
household  matters. 

Duplantier's  rooms  are  what  you  see  today  at  Magnolia 
Mound.  Across  the  rear  of  the  original  plan,  he  added  a  din- 
ing room,  serviced  by  a  kitchen  out  back.  (For  safety,  such 
kitchens  were  almost  always  confined  to  their  own  build- 
ings; this  one  has  burned  to  the  ground  several  times.)  He 
then  attached  an  L-shaped  office  to  the  dining  room  and 
transformed  the  foyer  into  a  cove-ceilinged  salon,  combin- 
ing in  one  room  all  that  was  fashionably  Federal,  from  the 
carved  moldings  and  mantels  to  the  furnishings  and  fabrics. 
(The  decorative  details,  little  salutes  to  democratic  ideals, 
were  no  doubt  important  to  a  lover  of  America  such  as  Du- 
plantier; it  was  said  of  Lafayette  and  his  men  tha,t  they  were 
among  the  few  Frenchmen  who  did  not  resent  losing  the 
vast  territory  in  the  Louisiana  Purchase.) 

Being  on  the  River  Road,  Duplantier  could  choose  from 
fine  selections  of  French  porcelain,  silver  from  England,  fur- 
niture from  the  East  Coast  and  from  Louisiana's  own  crafts- 
men. The  local  work  is  strapping  but  also  shows  delicate 
ancestral  influences — a  fat  cypress  armoire  somehow  stands 
on  skinny  cabriole  legs,  which  are  as  strong  as  all  other 
things  French  in  this  former  king's  colony.  The  Louisiana 
pieces  suit  the  imports  well,  and  Duplantier's  house  reflects 
the  larger  native  mix  of  American,  Caribbean,  and  Europe- 
an elements. 

There  being  no  set  arrangements  at  the  time,  the  simpler 
tables  and  chairs  would  go  from  room  to  room  and  out  onto 
the  galleries — always,  the  trick  in  Louisiana  has  been  to  live 
outside  as  much  as  the  mosquitoes  allow.  That  indoor-out- 
door configuration  would  keep  any  house  on  the  casual  side, 
even  one  with  a  formal.  Federalized  salon.  With  Duplan- 
tier's changes,  cottage  is  still  the  word  for  Magnolia  Mound, 
a  museum  house  on  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 
That  1972  designation,  the  work  of  public  and  private  pres- 
ervation efforts,  saved  the  structure  from  demolition  and 
the  remaining  plantation  acreage  from  development.  The 
historical  accuracy  of  the  setting  was  as  much  a  priority  as 
that  of  the  house.  Baton  Rouge  landscape  architects  Emer- 
son, Ribes  &  Associates  restored  the  grounds  and  gardens, 
going  by  archaeological  findings,  plantation  records,  and 
period  drawings. 

Though  scholarly  work  inside  and  out  continues,  Magno- 
lia Mound  today  is  of  Duplantier's  time.  Arriving  there,  you 
have  the  impulse  to  take  a  seat  on  the  gallery  and  put  your 
feet  up  on  the  railing.  With  the  highway  too  near,  you  wish 
that  the  Natchez  to  New  Orleans  traffic  would  again  be  the 
kind  that  quietly  floats,  n  Editor:  Babs  Simpson 
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Quintessential  bed  clothing. 
Ultra  BedSack'  by  Perfect  Fit. 
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Ultra  BedSack®*  bedclothi. 
luxurious  protection,  comfc 
top.  Slipping  on  like  a  iittec 
Ultrasonically  and  generou 
luxurious  fabric,-  machine  v 
in  better,  easier  bed-making 
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I  repeller...is  used  on  many  Rsrfect  Fit  products. 
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Perfect  Fit  Industries.  Inc.  Monroe,  N.C. 


K'kl  School 
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Please  mail  me  without  ctiarge  or  obligation 
ttie  full-color  booklet,  Your  Future  in  Interior 
Decorating.  No  salesman  will  call. 
!    Under  18,  check  here  for  special  information 
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BRILLIANCE  IN  BELGRAVIA 


This  apartment  is  an  amazingly  exotic  nugget  to  find 
in  the  neoclassical  chilly  wastes  of  Belgravia 


(Continued  front  page  1 96)  UtriJlo  and 
Poliakoff.  He  designed  and  had  made 
all  the  modern  furniture.  An  immense- 
ly long  and  comfortable  sofa  covered  in 
a  patterned  glazed  chintz  called  La- 
dakh  is  the  focus  of  the  convivial  group 
of  chairs  in  crisp  white  cotton  drills 
surrounding  the  clotted  cream-col- 
ored lacquer  coffee  table.  A  vase  spills 
over  with  cut  flowers  onto  a  table  cov- 
ered in  silk  shantung,  and  silver  mugs 
filled  with  roses  crowd  his  low  tables 
made  of  brass  and  sycamore. 

Mirrored  doors  slide  back  to  reveal 
the  dining  room  with  its  walls  of  sten- 
ciled fans  and  falling  chrysanthemums 
adapted  by  Stefanidis  from  a  design  for 
a  Japanese  kimono.  The  oval  "sang  de 
boeuf"  dining-room  table  sits  a  lot  of 
people  and  the  marvelous  thinly 
striped  curtains  are  gathered  at  the 
sides  while  holland  blinds  pull  down  to 


A  Poliakoft  painting  and  T'ang  horse 
enrich  a  drawing-room  corner. 


keep  out  the  southwesterly  glare.  Light 
glows  warmly  from  his  silk-shaded 
candlesticks,  and  a  disguised  jib  door 
leads  through  to  the  kitchen. 


Countiy  Curtains 


Country  Curtains  are  a  tradition  .  ,  .  years  of  old 
fashioned  quality  and  conscientious  service 
NANCY'S  FANCY  PUFF    .  ,  so  soft  and  luxurious 
,  great  with  shutters  as  shown  or  use  alone!  One 
pair  will  cover  the  top  half  of  your  window.  Natural 
or  white  cotton  polyester,  84"  wide  per  pair   Please 
specify  the  full  length  of  your  window.  Puffs  for  45" 
window  are  $17  pr:  54"  window,  $19  pr;  63" 
window,  $20  pr;  72"  window,  $22  pr;  81"  window, 
$23  pr.  Please  specify  color 


FREE  COLOR 
CATALOG 


Curtains  in  muslin 
or  permanent  press. 
Some  with  ruffles, 
others  with  fringe 
Tab  curtains,  bed 
ensembles,  lined  and 
jnlined  Waverly 
curtains,  pillows  and 
much  more 
Satisfaction 
guaranteed 


The  ravishing  bedroom  across  the 
hall  is  covered  in  drifts  of  flowers  and 
the  walls,  curtains,  bed,  solas,  and 
stool  are  all  in  a  Millington-Drake  de- 
sign of  tumbling  pelargoniums  and 
plumbago.  A  Greek  interior  by  Teddy 
Millington-Drake  hangs  above  the 
pretty  peach-colored  mantelpiece  in 
delicate  veined  marble,  and  white  Chi- 
nese pots  form  a  garniture  de  cheminee. 
The  stool  has  material  tied  in  little 
knots  instead  of  buttons — a  Stefanidis 
trademark — and  the  skirted  sofas  and 
stool  all  stand  on  a  goatskin  rug  against 
a  background  of  the  lightest  fawn  car- 
pet. The  lacy-pillowed  bed  and  cup- 
boards are  all  sponged  in  palest  blue, 
and  the  cupboard  doors  are  covered  in 
tiny  pleats  of  cream-colored  silk.  Blue 
and  white  and  famille  rose  pots  stand 
on  the  top  of  the  cupboards  and  a  Lu- 
tyens-inspired  chinoiserie  design  hides 
the  central  heating  beneath.  I  talk  to 
Stefanidis  about  the  bedroom,  "you 
can  say  how  pretty  the  pelmets  are — 
pinked  and  doubled — Anne  Marie  [to 
his  assistant],  how  would  you  describe 
this  frill?"  Anne  Marie  is  lost  for  words 
and  we  all  gaze  in  mute  admiration  at 
the  beautiful  frill.  "Don't  forget,"  she 
reminds  me,  changing  the  subject,  "the 
bedspread  is  white  pique  lined  with  the 
pelargoniums."  There  is  a  wonderful 
marble  and  platinum  bathroom  and  a 
perfectly  planned  dressing  room  lead- 
ing through  to  the  study,  guest  room, 
and  a  couple  more  bathrooms.  Huge 
pots  of  jasmine  stand  in  the  window 
scenting  the  air,  and  I  ask  whether  the 
decoration  on  the  bed  has  an  Indian 
connection.  "Not  at  all,"  replies  Ste- 
fanidis testily,  and  when  I  laughingly 
insist,  remarks,  "Well,  you've  never 
been  to  India  have  you?" 

Nevertheless,  this  apartment  is  an 
amazingly  exotic  nugget  to  find  in  the 
middle  of  the  neoclassical  chilly  wastes 
of  Belgravia.  Although  the  colorful 
stage  set  of  the  faux-marbre  entrance 
hall  provides  a  violent  contrast  to  the 
monumentally  classical  manner  of  this 
London  house,  John  Stefanidis's  cool 
airily  detached  spatial  approach  to  the 
other  rooms  harmonizes  well  with  the 
original  intentions  of  Thomas  Cubitt, 
its  great  nineteenth-century  builder,  d 
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Why  don't  you 

become  an 
Interior  Decorator? 


If  you  like  people  and  welcome  fresh  challenges, 

you  may  be  a  natural  for  a  career 

that  offers  unusual  rewards.  Find  out  how 

a  remarkable  new  home-study  course  can  get  you  started. 


BY  TINA  LEE 


HAVENT  YOU  WISHED  you  could  find  an 
outlet  for  that  creative  urge  of  yours?  Some- 
thing to  make  you  proud  and  bring  you  income 
besides?  Then  1  think  this  page  is  must  reading 
for  you. 

If  you  have  ever  enjoyed  re-doing  even  a  comer 
of  your  own  home  or  helping  a  friend  solve  a 
decorating  problem,  you  may  have  the  potential 
for  success  in  a  very  fulfilling  career 
Interior  decorating  is 
a  field  brimming  with 
opportunity.  If  you 
are  ambitious  and 
would  like  to  be  inde- 
pendent, you  can 
start  your  own  profit- 
able business.  You 
can  virtually  choose 
your  own  hours  —  part-time  or  fijll-time.  Or  you 
can  simply  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  making  your 
own  home  beautiful. 

What's  more  .  . .  being  a  decorator  can  be  fun. 
You  have  entree  to  glamorous  showrooms  and 
treasure-filled  shops  that  are  not  usually  open  to 
the  public.  You  move  in  a  worid  of  fashion  and 
design,  of  colorful  fabrics,  beautiful  ftamiture. 
exciting  accessories.  In  this  new  home-study 
course  you  learn  where  to  shop,  what  to  select, 
and  how  to  put  it  all  together  in  exciting  interiors 
that  win  applause  from  delighted  clients  and 
friends.  Does  this  way  of  life  appeal  to  you? 


Meet  interesting  people 
on  0  professional  level 


What  Sheffield  training  can  do  for  you. 

Sheffield  offers  you  a  fascinating  new  training 
program  that  is  expressly  designed  for  study  in 
your  spare  time  No  previous  experience  and  no 
special  skills  are  necessary  to  qualify  for 
enrollment. 

Our  lavishly  illustrated  lessons  come  to  you  by 
mail.  But  I  think  the  secret  to  the  unique  success 
of  this  course  is  the  "Listen-and-Leam"  cassette 
tapes  on  which  you  actually  hear  members  of  the 
staff  guiding  you  page  by  page  through  these 
lessons.  It's  truly  like  having  a  private  tutor  for 
every  lesson. 

Classroom  was  never  like  this. 

You  start  with  easy-to-follow  training  in  the 
basics  of  interior  decorating.  You  then  move  step 
by  step  through  every  phase  of  furniture  selec- 
tion, room  arrangement,  color  planning,  wall 
and  window  treatment,  and  much  more.  You  are 
even  taught  how  to  start  your  own  business,  how 
to  gain  access  to  the  decorator  houses,  how  to 
command  top  decorator  discounts,  how  to  suc- 
ceed as  a  decorator 

Perhaps  most  important,  your  training  is 
always  practical  and  down-to-earth.  You  receive 
design  projects  that  give  you  practice  in  dec- 
orating rooms.  Real  rooms.  Your  own  rooms  or 
friends'  rooms.  You  mail  your  projects  to  the 
school  where  a  professional  decorator  reviews 
them  and  then  —  speaking  to  you  by  name  on  a 


"I  love  the  personal  touch  not  asuaily  found  in  a  coirespondence  course."  L.C.  Armer.  New  York.  i\Y 

"I  am  amazed  at  how  organized  and  complete  the  program  is  .  .  ."  JoAnne  Evangclista.  Gmsseflc,  MI 

"In  jast  the  first  half  of  your  course  I've  learned  more  about  interior  design  than  in  my  first  two  years  of 
college"  Jerry  Welling.  Shaker  Heigfits.  OH 

"After  just  a  few  lessons,  I've  already  received  glowing  comments  on  my  fijmiture  re-arrangement  in  my  own 
home "  Sarah  L  Kinard.  Chapin.  .ST 
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ShelTk'kl  School 
of  Iiiloiior  Design 

211  East  43rd  Street,  New  York,  NY  10017 


Enjoy  privileged 
entree  to  showrooms 


personal  cassette 
tape  —  offers  specific 
tips  and  friendly,  en- 
couraging advice  to 
help  you  sharpen 
your  decorating  skills 
and  develop  your 
own  individual  style. 
Before  you've  gone 
very  far  in  your  course,  youll  probably  discover 
new  ways  to  glorify  your  own  home  —  and  save 
hundreds  of  dollars,  too! 

Free  booklet  tells  all. 

You  can  see  why  I  think  this  new  program  may 
fulfill  a  real  need  in  your  life.  If  1  have  aroused 
your  serious  interest,  1  invite  you  to  send  for  the 
School's  beautifully  illustrated  color  booklet  that 
explains  this  remarkable  program  in  detail.  No 
obligation,  of  course.  No  salesman  will  call.  And, 
by  the  way,  1  think  you  will  be  pleasantly,  sur- 
prised by  the  low  tuition  cost  for  the  entire 
program. 

To  get  the  booklet  by  return  mail,  call  our  Toil- 
Free  number  -  800-526-5000.  Or  mail  the 
coupon,  below. 


For  free  booklet, 

call  Toll-Free 

800-526-5000 

.  or  mail  coupon. 


Sheffield  School  of  Inferior  Design 

Dept.  HG56,  211  East  43  Street 
New  York,  NY  10017 

Please  mail  me  without  charge  or  obligation 
the  full-color  booklet.  Your  Future  in  Interior 
Decorating  No  salesman  will  call 

Under  18,  check  here  for  special  information 

Pnnt 

Nome 

Address  


City 


State/Zip 
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IRINA'S  GARDEN 

The  personal  landscape  of  the  Henry  Moores  in  Hertfordshire 

By  Stephen  Spender 


Itirst  met  Henrv 
Moore  in  1933.  He 
was  34,  ten  years  my 
senior.  I  think  that  we 
were  introduced  by 
Herbert  Read,  whom 
I  had  met  s  o  m  e 
months  earher,  aher 
the  publication  ot  my 
Hrst  vc^lume  of  poems. 
Shortly  after  meeting 
Henry,  I  was  asked  by 
the  editor  ot  a  literary 
periodical,  the  Lon- 
don Mercury,  whether 
I  would  sit  tor  an  artist 
who  was  doing  a  series 
ot  portrait  drawings  ot 
young  writers  tor 
them.  I  said  that  I 
would  only  let  the 
London  Mercury  pub- 
lish a  drawing  ot  me  it 
it  was  by  Henry 
Moore.  This  was  im- 
pertinent. When  they 
approached  Henry,  though,  he  was 
amused  and  agreed.  I  sat  several  times 
tor  him.  He  had  the  idea  of  doing  stud- 
ies ot  my  head,  from  different  angles, 
on  the  basis  of  which  he  would  make  a 
cubistic  drawing  which  combined  all 
these.  After  one  or  two  attempts  he 
abandoned  this  idea  and  sent  the  Lon- 
don Mercury  one  ot  the  studies,  which 
they  published. 

We  became  friends.  I  went  several 
times  to  sec  the  Moores  at  their  apart- 
ment at  Parkhill  Road,  Hampstead. 
Sometimes  when  I  was  there,  the 
Moores'  neighbors  Ben  Nicholson  and 
his  then  wife.  Barbara  Hepworth,  after 
a  day's  work,  would  come  to  Henry's 
studio.  They  would  show  each  other 
work  in  progress 

In  1940  a  bomb  m  ttered  the  Nich- 
olson studio.  The  A'  -res  left  London 
and  stayed  with  i;  .  >  in  Much  Had- 
ham  in  Hcrtfordshiu    Soon  after  this. 


Irma  iMoorc 
Locking 


planted  a  line  ot  quickthorn  hedge  to  the  lett  ot  her  1 
Piece.  1963-64,  and  beyond  that,  an  island  of  native 

they  bought  Hoglands,  then  in  a  terri- 
ble state  of  disrepair,  but  which,  with 
continuing  additions  and  alterations 
through  the  years,  was  to  remain  their 
home  right  up  to  the  present  day.  The 
house,  and  the  acre  of  land,  formed  a 
nucleus,  a  cluster  to  which  further 
units — consisting  of  rooms  and  turni- 
turc  and  art  treasures  and  the  garden 
and,  beyond  it,  fields  with  Henry's 
sculpture  in  the  landscape — have  ac- 
crued across  the  years. 

Irina  extended  the  garden  which  she 
had  been  making  ever  since  they  first 
lived  at  Hoglands  during  the  war, 
when  she  grew  vegetables  there.  One  is 
tempted,  almost,  to  think  of  the  growth 
ot  Irina's  garden  as  her  answer  to  the 
e.xternalization  and  extension  of  Hen- 
ry's life  and  art  which  his  fame  imposed 
on  him.  Going  through  the  garden 
once  in  order  to  look  at  the  sculpture, 
Henrv  remarked  to  us  that  for  Irina  her 


plants  were  as  impor- 
tant as  his  scul|ilure 
was  tor  him.  But  today 
Irina's  garden  occu- 
pies only  a  small  vesti- 
bulelike entrance  to 
t  he  whole  area  of 
t  ields  and  a  small, 
disklike  hillock  be- 
yond, where  sheep 
graze  among  Henry's 
sculpture.  Reading 
her  "Reminiscences," 
I  am  touched  by  her 
insistence  on  the  casu- 
alness  of  her  garden- 
ing— she  plants  what 
she  likes  .  .  .  plants 
that  seem  easy  to 
grow — and  anyone 
who  cares  to  might  do 
the  same.  This  gives 
me  a  curious  feeling, 
similar  to  the  feeling  I 
get  trom  her  descrip- 
tion ot  first  meeting 
Henry  when  they  were  both  at  the  Roy- 
al College  ol  Art  and  her  thinking  on 
learning  that  he  was  a  sculptor — well, 
that  is  something  an  art  student  might 
be. 

It  must  be  forty  years  since  we  first 
visited  Henry  and  Irina  at  Hoglands. 
By  the  time  we  did  so,  which  was  alter 
the  war,  the  house  (apart  from  the  large 
sitting  room — the  New  Room — which 
today  they  mostly  live  in)  was  com- 
plete, together  with  Henry's  only  stu 
dio,  at  the  side  ofthe  house,  which  later 
came  to  be  regarded  as  the  small  studii  i 
for  maquettes.  Besides  these,  there 
were  ohjets  troiwes,  curiously  shaped 
Hints  and  other  stones,  bones,  shards, 
etc.,  on  shelves  and  in  cupboards: 
things  which  sometimes  suggested  to 
Henry  ideas  and  motifs  and  which,  in 
one  instance  at  least,  became  assimilat- 
ed into  a  work  of  sculpture.  For  the 
seated  figure  of  a  warrior  holding  up  a 


lusDand  s 
trees. 
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Proof 
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Now  is  lowest. 

By  US.  Gov't,  testing  method. 


SURGEON  GENERAL'SWARNING:  Quitting  Smoking 
Now  Greatly  Reduces  Serious  Risks  to  Your  Health. 


Competitive  tar  level  reflects  the  Jan.  '85  F^'C  Report 
NOW.  THE  LOWEST  OF  ALL  PH'NDS. 

SOFT  PACK  100s  FILTER.  MEN iHOL:  3  mg.  "tar".  0.3  mg.  nicotine 
av.  per  cigarette  by  FTC  method. 


a)ver-up  is  bigger 
everyone  thou^. 

Sunbrella  is  much  more  than  just  beautiful  awning   American-made  Sunbrella  is  available  in  a  wide  array 
fabric.  Sunbrella  is  great  for  patio  covers,  boat  tops     of  decorative  striped  and  solid  designs. 


and  covers,  cabanas,  privacy  screens,  walkways,  tents 
the  possibilities  ar    ^ndless. 

Versatile  Sunbrella  fabric  is  perfect  for  casual  furni- 
fare,  ^oo.  Chairs,  lounges  and  umbrellas  can  be 
coordinated  with  awnings  and  patio  covers  to  create 
a  lively  outdoor  leisure  area  that  will  tastefully  com 
plemenr  you 


So  be  part  of  the  great  Sunbrella  cover-up.  Ask 
your  casual  furniture  retailer  about  Sunbrella.  Or 
check  your  Yellow  Pages  under  Awnings  <Sl  Canopies 
for  the  Sunbrella  dealer  nearest  you. 

Or  send  50?  for  an  informative  booklet 


on  Sunbrella  fabrics.  Write  Glen  Raven 
'  ome.  And,  made  of  100%  acrylic  fiber,    Mills  Incorporated, Glen  Raven,NC  27215. 

®  Registered  trademark  Glen  Raven  Mills 
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The  Edward  James  Collection 
West  Dean  Park,  Chichester,  Sussex 
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Auction  to  be  held  on  the  premises  Monday,  June  2  to 
Friday,  June  6.  Viewing  is  May  26-31.  For  further 
information,  contact  Charles  Cator  or  David  Ellis- 
Jones  (Pictures)  in  London  at  01/839-9060  or  Charles 
Beyer  in  New  York  at  212/546-1150.  For  catalogues, 
contact  Christie's  Publications  at  718/784-1480. 


Large  doucai  dish,  Yongzheng  mark  and  period,  IS'/j  in.diani. 
Faberge  two-color  gold  cigarette  case.  Pavel  Tchelitchev:  A  Girl 
Seated  Before  Flowering  Lilac,  gouache,  signed  and  dated  1932, 
53  X  28!/:  in.,  in  period  moulded  glass  frame.  Derby  group  of  two  lovers 
and  a  jester,  circa  J765,  10'/:  in.  high.  Early  George  III  mahogany 
armchair  covered  in  gros  and  petit  point  needlework. 
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shield  began  as  a  maquette  incorporat- 
ing a  flint  shaped  like  a  thigh  bone, 
upon  which  Henry  constructed  in  clay 
the  rest  of  the  figure. 

My  wife,  Natasha,  who  shares  with 
Irina  a  passion  for  gardens  and  garden- 
ing, tells  me  that  she  remembers  seeing 
by  the  side  of  the  studio  "an  extremely 
happy  chaenomeles  [Japanese  quince] 
glowing  red  in  bloom — and  with  new 
foliage  tipped  with  the  same  color." 
The  very  first  day  we  went  there  it  oc- 
curred to  her  that  the  shrubs  in  front  of 
the  house  looked  particularly  happy 
and  well  cared  for.  Afterward  she  said 
she  realized  at  once  that  someone  in 
the  house  must  have  a  peculiarly  warm 
relationship  with  plants.  This  was,  of 
course,  Irina. 

In  her  "Reminiscences"  Irina  relates 
that  about  fifteen  years  after  they  had 
bought  the  house  they  added  on  to  it 
what  they  called  the  New  Room.  Very 
soon  this  was  to  become,  for  visitors, 
the  central  feature  of  the  house.  Large, 
light,  and  airy,  with  walls  that  over  the 
years  became  more  and  more  covered 
with  pictures,  and  tables  more  and 
more  crowded  with  objects  (all  of 
which  seemed  of  a  kind  one  would  like 
to  take  up  in  one's  hands  and  touch) — 
the  new  room  became  Henry's  and 
Irina's  place  for  receiving  guests.  Here, 
after  viewing  the  garden,  touring  the 
studios,  and  seeing  works  in  progress, 
one  could  settle  down  with  Henry  and 
Irina  and  enjoy  a  cup  of  tea,  or 
drinks — and  talk  about  old  times. 

Of  course  the  building  of  the  New 
Room,  which  jutted  out  from  the  house 
at  right  angles,  considerably  modified 
the  shape  and  area  of  Irma's  garden.  A 
path  running  from  the  old  part  of  the 
house  alongside  it  was  paved.  To  the 
left  of  this  path,  as  one  leaves  the 
house,  Irina  planted  a  flower  border 
with,  beyond  it,  a  line  of  ancient-look- 
ing apple  trees.  Colors  of  the  flowers  in 
the  border  reflect  in  the  long  narrow 
windows  of  the  New  Room.  Walking 
to  the  end  of  this  path,  awav  from  the 
house,  one  sees  straight  ahead  a  line  of 
espaliered  apple  trees  with,  shining  be- 
yond them,  an  expanse  of  gi^cn  lawn 
where  at  intervals  there  are  pieces  of 
sculpture  and  the  Moore  sundial.  Im- 
mediately beyond  the  espaliered  apple 
there  is  an  old  plum  tree  laden  with 
fruit,  and  to  balance  it  in  size  and  form 


The  herbaceous-bordered  walk, 
which  looks  toward  the  Moore  sundial. 


Irina  planted  a  tulip  tree.  To  the  right 
of  the  New  Room  is  a  walled  border 
which  at  its  peak  in  the  month  of  June 
is  composed  almost  entirely  of  pinks 
and  blues — in  late  August  the  blue  of 
echinops  (globe  thistle). 

The  flower  bed  along  the  paved  path 
prepares  one  thematically  for  sculp- 
ture, in  its  contrasts  of  form  and  tex- 
ture, as  well  as  of  color.  Knife-edge 
foliage  of  iris  and  montbretia  asserts  it- 
self against  the  rotundities  of  opulent 
tree-peonies.  There  are  spotted  pul- 
monaria  next  to  needles  of  herbaceous 
polygonum  and  clouds  of  rue.  A  verti- 
cal juniper  and  a  horizontal  one,  grow- 
ing together,  lead  to  the  long  path  that 
crosses  the  lawn  where  the  sculpture  is 
displayed — a  program  which  has 
changed  for  us  across  the  years  as  some 
pieces  have  been  taken  away  and  re- 
placed by  others.  But  there  stays  in  my 
mind,  seen  on  our  right,  going  down 
the  path,  a  bone-colored  dark-tex- 
tured cast  of  the  great  Interlocking 
Form  piece,  a  bronze  cast  of  which 
stands  on  the  Thames  Embankment 
near  the  Tate  Gallery.  At  one  time  the 
elongated  Knife-Edge  Figure  also  stood 
in  the  garden — its  turning  and  twisting 
pose  like  a  skeletal  ghostly  ballerina. 
Mention  of  this  piece  reminds  me  that 
some  time  after  the  war,  builders  work- 
ing in  the  garden  unearthed  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  bones,  relics  of  an 
ancient  slaughterhouse.  These  fasci- 
nated Henry,  partly  because  they 
seemed  to  throw  light  on  the  strange 
name  of  the  property  they  had 


bought — Hoglands. 

One  day,  visiting  the  Moores,  we 
walked  from  the  house  to  a  stretch  of 
land  they  had  recently  acquired  be- 
yond the  espaliered  apple  trees.  At  that 
time  it  was  still  a  long,  oblong,  feature- 
less field,  with  an  awkward  chunk  cut 
out  of  it  by  a  neighbor's  somewhat  ne- 
glected apple  orchard.  It  was  certainly 
difficult  to  imagine  how  such  an  unpre- 
possessing space  could  ever  be  re- 
deemed and  brought  within  the  unity 
of  the  whole  garden.  I  remember  I  len- 
ry  on  that  occasion  telling  us  how,  to- 
gether, Irina  and  he  had  sited  the  trees, 
and  his  saying  how  excellent  Irina  had 
been  at  visualizing  just  how  they  would 
look  when  they  were  fully  grown:  as, 
indeed,  now  they  were  grown,  we 
could  see  for  ourselves.  For  they 
formed  the  most  appropriate  and  fit- 
ting natural  islands  of  foliage  resting 
the  eye  as  we  walked  from  one  sculp- 
ture to  the  next.  There  are  no  exotic 
species  here.  Native  trees  predomi- 
nate— silver  birches,  poplars,  and  wil- 
lows, with  here  and  there  an  acacia. 

More  recently,  we  saw  another  ex- 
ample of  Irina's  gift  for  planting  appro- 
priate  combinations  of  form  and 
texture.  A  double  line  of  quickthorn 
hedges  leads  the  e\'e  to  the  Interlocking 
Form  sculpture.  This  provides  a  rare 
example  of  geometric  curved  line;  else- 
where the  lines  are  more  fluid.  On  the 
whole,  in  Irina's  garden  one  is  con- 
scious more  of  mass  and  texture  than 
of  line.  A  long,  gently  serpentine  bor- 
der of  trees  and  shrubs  to  one's  left  as 
one  walks  down  from  the  house  past 
sculptures  and  toward  studios,  with, 
beyond  them,  more  sculptures  placed 
in  fields,  provides  the  kind  of  effect  at 
which  Irina  excels.  Nothing  that  is  here 
obtrudes,  yet,  walking  up  to  the  bor- 
der, one  discovers  many  treasures. 

The  gentle  variation  of  texture — su- 
macs, brooms,  and  purple  prunus, 
with  a  splash  of  light  foliage  of  varie- 
gated elaeagnus,  or  of  the  glossy  ever- 
green mahonias  and  viburnums — forms 
a  delicate  tapestry  which  reminds  one 
of  Kyoto,  in  its  power  to  soothe  one 
into  a  contemplative  mood.  This  effect 
is  enhanced  by  the  white  poplars,  their 
chalky  leaves  quietly  agitated  by  the 
wind.  It  seems  to  sharpen  one's  per- 
ception of  the  sculptures — the  stoni- 
ness  of  stone,  the  tension  of  bronze. 
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%  it  must  be  Homanis 


In  the  icy-cold  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  between  New  Brunswick  and  Prince 
iward  Island,  fishermen  trap  the  legendary  Northern  Lobsters  c£illed  Homarus 
nericanus.  Stouffer's  uses  the  meat  from  the  claws  and  tails  of  these  glorious 
ustaceans.  Each  morsel  is  firm  and  pink  with  a  taste  and  character  that  is  ^f-m^fff^rc 

:h  beyond  measure.  _.^,.^^^^.  OlOUIXCTi. 

'    Now  you  loiow  one  of  the  recisons  ^^^t^^^^^^k^  AS  gOOCl  £IS  CHIl  DC. 

hy  Stouffer's  Lobster  Newburg  ^^^I^^H^^^^Kl^^^.  P^^    Wj^^ 

as  good  as  can  be.  ^^^^^^^^^^^^I^^^^^k  ^"^^^  ^^k 
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GARDEN  PLEASURES 


In  Irina's  garden  one  is  conscious 
more  of  mass  and  texture  than  of  line 


The  Moore's  last  acquisition,  in  the 
mid-1970s,  of  the  neighbor's  unkempt 
apple  orchard  to  the  right  of  the  long 
walk  brought  new  vistas  into  the  whole 
scheme.  \X^en  the  trunks  of  the  eccen- 
tric old  trees  had  been  cleared  and  two 
large  gaps  made  in  the  hedge,  one 
could  look  through  a  dappled  space  of 
light  and  shade  to  the  sheep  grazing  be- 
hind a  low,  open  fence  in  the  meadow 
beyond.  Here  Irina  has  taken  up  the 
horizontal  theme  of  pastoral  peace 
with  plantings,  to  the  side,  of  horizon- 
tal junipers,  potentillas,  and  other  low- 
growing  shrubs.  One  looks  toward 
this  old  apple  orchard  from  the  win- 
dows of  the  newly  built  Henry  Moore 
Foundation.  It  is  the  background  to 
the  Upright  Motive  and  to  a  Reclining 
Figure  soon  to  be  replaced  by  the 
Seated  Warrior. 

On  one  of  our  visits  a  single  rogue 
sheep  had  jumped  the  low  fence  from 
the  meadow  and  was  grazing  round  the 
Reclining  Figure.  Irina's  transitions  be- 
tween garden  and  meadow  are  so  natu- 
ral that  he  seemed  entirely  at  home,  no 
more  than  a  mildly  amusing  accent  in 
the  garden  scene.  Occasionally  Irina 
jokes  about  some  formal  idea  for  the 
garden  she  had  entertained  but  dis- 
carded. For  instance,  there  was  the 
short-lived  but  unfulfilled  enthusiasm 
for  a  maze,  quite  an  Elizabethan 
theme,  in  tune  with  Widford  and 
Much  Hadham  architecture.  Yet  al- 
ways in  her  imagination  the  contrived 
gives  way  to  the  natural,  and  her  love  of 
plants  is  always  for  their  character, 
never  for  their  rarity  or  popularity.  Be- 
tween the  house  and  the  Foundation  a 
large  hornbeam  tree,  a  particular  fa- 
vorite of  Henry's,  is  surrounded  by 
plantings  of  mock  orange  and  native 
honeysuckle  and  in  the  whole  new 
Foundation  garden  the  only  "novelty, ' ' 
oired  nearby  in  Much  Hadham,  is  a 
small  clump  of  'Red  Ace'  potentilla. 
One  architectural  feature,  a  large  rw^o- 
story-high  window  at  the  entrance, 
seems  to  demand  a  more  conscious 
gesture,  and  Irina's  choice  of  the  feath- 
ered acacia  'Frisia'  reflected  in  its 
panes  is  entirely  appropriate.  But  no- 
wf  icre  else  in  the  garden  is  one  aware  of 


any  conscious  effect. 

If  one  visits  old  friends  at  their  home 
once  a  year,  say,  over  a  great  many 
years — as  we  have  done  with  the 
Moores — the  sense  of  a  space  filled 
with  memories  of  them,  and  of  us,  on 
each  such  occasion,  tends  to  obliterate 
time.  One  collapses  together  disparate 
impressions  as  though  they  had  all  hap- 
pened within  a  few  weeks,  not  years. 
"It  all  went  by  so  quickly,"  is  the  signa- 
ture tune  of  the  old.  Inevitably,  I  feel 
this  way  about  the  Moores;  inevitably 
this  feeling  reflects  back  on  us  too. 

Henry  and  Irina  Moore  and  his 
sculpture  and  drawings,  with  the 
Moore  Foundation  today  in  Irina's 
garden,  are,  of  course,  a  triumphant 
conclusion  to  a  triumphal  life.  The 
awareness  that  comes  through  Irina's 
remarks  is  that  what  mattered  all  their 
lives  was  not  the  prizes  and  the  hon- 
ors— not  even  the  results  of  the  work, 
great  though  these  were — but  the 
working  itself,  the  act  of  creating  art 
which  seems  to  have  filled  up  every  day 
of  Henry's  life.  For  Henry  and  Irina, 
existing  together  and  his  work  have 
been  a  single,  inseparable  process. 
\XTien  the  act  of  working  is  withdrawn, 
the  achievement  becomes  a  monument 
of  which  the  artist  himself  is  a  specta- 
tor— spectator  of  his  own  past  power 
to  have  done  this.  My  conclusion 
brings  me  back  to  the  way  in  which 
Irina  ends  her  remarks — noting 
though,  their  underlying  irony.  Is  Iro- 
ny the  name  of  a  flower?  If  so,  it  grows, 
I  am  sure,  scarcely  noticed  perhaps,  in 
Irina's  garden.  For  me  the  words  with 
which  she  ends  her  remarks  have  ironic 
meanings  not  on  the  surface. 

Now  we  are  getting  a  little  richer. 
It  hasn't  been  easy  all  the  way — 
rich,  poor,  rich,  poor,  that's  been 
my  life.  I  know  always  that  if  you 
have  money  or  success,  it  could 
be  gone  tomorrow,  so  it  doesn't 
really  matter. 
It  was  the  life  of  work  and  loving  inven- 
tion that  mattered,  whether  in  Henry's 
studios  or  Irina's  garden,  n 
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The  P^ect  "Conquer  the  Sun" 
Strategy. 

Lancome  introduces  Conquete 
du  Soleil.  Skin  care  for  sensible 
and  sensational  sunning. 

Conquete  du  Soleil  arnrjs  you 
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The  Concord  Diamond  Watch.  Beautifully  crafted  and  polished  by  hand  in  Bienne,  Switzerland. 

Brilliant-cut  diamonds;  solid  14  karat  gold.  Accurate  to  within  seconds  a  year;  never  needs  winding.  Elegantly  Hat  to  the  wrist. 
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Tiffany  s  rarest  gem  is 
a  genius  called  Schlumberger. 


When  the  jewelry  designer  Jean  Schlumberger 
burst  onto  the  Parisian  scene  in  the  late  1930's,  the 
cognoscenti  took  a  deep  breath.  Not  since  the 
Renaissance  had  the  world  seen  jewelry  this  poetic, 
this  entertaining,  this  feminine. 

Jewelry  that  is  art,  not  fashion 

Taking  his  inspiration  from  plants  and 
animals,  Schlumberger 's  joyous  creations  capti- 
vate the  eye  and  reward  the  owner  for  a  lifetime. 

By  daring  to  be  the  first  to  combine  gold,  plat- 
inum and  gemstones  of  all  kinds,  his  designs 
achieve  remarkable  dimension  and  feeling.  There 
isn't  a  Schlumberger  piece  that  doesn't  beg  to  be 
touched  and  held.  It  is  hardly  surprising  that  this 
jewelry  is  treasured  by  men  and  women  around 
the  world  and  by  the  curators  of  museums. 

Only  at  Tiffany's 

T)day,  Jean  Schlumberger's  jewelry  and  objets 
continue  to  be  found  exclusively  at  Tiffany  &  Co. 
Working  from  thousands  of  original  designs,  each 
piece  is  handcrafted  by  specially  trained  goldsmiths 
for  Tiffany's. 

T)  experience  these  timeless  creations,  come  to 
Tiffany's.  In  New  \brk,  remember  to  ask  for  the 
special  elevator  to  the  Schlumberger  salon. 


"Gazelle"  brooch  of  eighteen  karat  gold 

and  platinum  with  emeralds,  sapphires  and 

diamonds,  $43,500. 

"Cooper"  bracelet  of  eighteen  karat  gold 

and  platinum 

tvith  diamonds  and  rubies,  $25,000. 

"Star"  earclips  of  eighteen  karat  gold 

and  platinum 

with  diamonds,  $23,750. 
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KEEL  HAULE£.AlYtrays  preced- 
ed by  PJTnm's,  i.e.,  Pimm's 
Keel  Hauler.  A  refreshing 
beverage  served  both  on 
board  and  off.  This  Keel 
Hauler  is  its  own  reward. 

THE  SIAATIHO  APPRQACH.Line 

up  2  oz.  Pimm's,  a  gener- 
ous helping  of  soda,  ice, 
ajid  a  wedge  of  lime.  When 
the  wind  is  calm,  go  for  it. 

WAIERLIHE.The  point  to 
which  you  should  fill  your 
cup.  a.lr.a.  SODALINE. 

FOBE  AHD  APT.How  you'll 
pace  in  anticipation  of 
your  host  serving  Pimm's. 

lAKIHO  A  SOUHDIHO.  Inquiring 
as  to  who's  ready"  for  another 
Pimm's  Keel  Hauler. 

CHBISTENIHO  THE  BOAT.  Never, 
ever,  waste  a  bottle  of 
Pimm's  on  this  activity. 
That's  what  champagne  is 
for. 

THE  FAVORED  EHD.A  snug  har- 
bor, a  sunset,  and  Pimm's. 

KUNHIHO  AOROUHD.  An  avoid- 
able mishap.  Similar  to 
running  out  of  Pimm's. 

VESSEL.The  Pimm's  Cup, 
of  course.  The  perfect  way 
to  travel  with  Pimm's. 
For  a  free  set  of  4 
luibreakable  cups, 
write  to  Oxford  Dis- 
play, PO.  Box  10143, 
Louisville,  KY  40210. 
Send  $1  for  postage 
and  handling.  Void 
where  prohibited. 
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NTllALLYCHEAP  PHONES 
WIU  FIND  THEIR  PLACE  IN  HISTORY; 


People  have  a  way  of  figur- 
ing out  pretty  fast  what's  good 
and  what's  not.  And  it  looks 
like  cheap  phones  aren't  good 
enough.  Especially  if  you're 
used  to  AT&T  phones. 

For  over  a  century  people 
have  counted  on  our  phones 
to  sound  right  and  ring  right 
and  feel  right.  And  they  have 
—because  we  took  the  time  to 
understand  what  "right" 
means  to  you. 

Maybe  in  another  century, 
you'll  find  other  phones  as 
good  as  AT&T's.  But  until 
then,  there's  one  thing  for 
certain. 

You  get  what  you  pay  for. 
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AT&T 

The  right  choice. 


If  you  feel  instantly  at  home  with  this  furniture, 
if  s  no  surprise.  If  s  an  American  tradition. 

Collector's  Cherry  by  Thomasville. 


The  first  time  you  see  Collector's 
Cherry,  you  feel  like  you've  known  it  all 
your  life.  And  that's  easy  to  understand. 
This  colleaion  has  a  style  and  character  that 
have  been  part  of  gracious  and  comfortable 
living  in  this  country  fc  more  than  200  years. 
To  see  all  56  pieces,  send  $3.50  (check  or 


money  order)  to:  Colleaor's  Cherry,  Thomasville 
Furniture,  Dept66THQ  Thomasville,  NC  27360. 
For  the  name  of  your  nearest  Thomasville  Gallery'" 
or  Authorized  Tnomasville  Retailer,  jg^ " 
call  1 800  225-0265 ,  and  ask  for 
Dept66THG  In  North  Carolina, 
call  1  800  672-4224. 


SO  nice  to  come  home  to' 
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75  Virginia  Road,  North  Wliite  Plains,  New  York  10603  Througli  architects  and  interior  designers. 
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36  Central  Park  South,  New  York,  NY  10019 

FOR  RESERVATIONS  CALL  TOLL-FREE  800/221-4982 
OR  IN  NEW  YORK,  212/888-1624.  TELEX:  640-543.  OR  CALL  YOUR  TRAVEL  AGENT 

"Th^^dmfHotels  ofth^Worldi< 
The  names  and  addresses  of  our  guests  have  been  changed  to  protect  their  right  of  privacy. 


CONTRIBUTORS' 

NOTES 


COLIN  AMERY  is  the  architecture  corre- 
spondent for  the  London  Financial  Times 
and  architecture  adviser  to  the  National 
Gallery  in  London.  He  lectures  frequently 
in  England  and  America. 

JEAN-MARIE  BARON  is  a  Paris-hased 
journalist  who  writes  about  the  arts. 


RAND  CASTILE  is  director  of  the  Asian 
Art  Museum  of  San  Francisco.  Author  of 
Ihe  Way  of  Tea,  he  was  director  of  Japan 
House  Gallery  in  New  York  from  1970  to 
1986,  and  organized  "The  Burghley  Porce- 
lains" exhibition  now  on  view  there. 


ALEXANDER  COCKBURN  writes  col- 
umns for  The  Nation  and  The  Wall  Street 
journal. 

CHARLOTTE  CURTIS  is  a  columnist  for 
The  New  York  Times  and  author  of  The 
Rich  and  Other  Atrocities. 


STEPHEN  DRUCKER  is  an  editor  who  fre 
quently  writes  about  decorating. 

MICHAEL  ENNIS  is  an  art  critic  and  asso- 
ciate editor  of  Texas  Monthly. 

LAURA  FURMAN's  latest  novel,  Tuxedo 
Park,  will  be  published  in  September  by 
Summit  Books. 


CHRISTOPHER  HEMPHILL  is  coeditor 
with  George  Plimpton  of  DVand  coauthor 
with  Jerry  Hall  of  Tall  Tales. 

ROBERT  HUGHES  is  the  art  critic  for 
Time  and  the  author  of  The  Shock  of  the 
New.  His  book  about  the  settlement  of 
Australia,  The  Fatal  Shore,  will  be  pub- 
lished by  Knopf  in  November. 

LUCINDA  LAMBTON  lives  in  Bucking- 
hamshire and  is  the  author  of  Temples  of 
Convenience  and  Vanishing  Victoriana. 
Her  photographs  appear  in  The  English- 
woman's Bedroom  and  she  is  a  regular 
contributor  to  The  World  of  Interiors 
magazine. 

NANCY  McC  ABE  is  a  garden  designer  who 
lives  in  Salisbury,  Connecticut. 

PATRICIA  STORACE  is  a  poet  whose  work 
has  appeared  in  The  New  York  Review  of 
Books,  Harper's,  and  the  Parts  Review. 

ROSEMARY  VEREY  is  the  owner  of  Barns- 
ley  House  gardens  in  Gloucestershire, 
which  is  open  to  the  public.  She  is  coeditor 
of  The  American  Woman 's  Garden. 
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SHE  FIRES  YOUR  IMAGINATION.  FIRE  BACK. 


Every  quality  diamond  of  a 
carat  or  more  is  one  of  natures  rarest 
and  most  exquisite  phenomena  — 
with  more  fire^  more  sparkle  and 
scintillation. 

Each  is  a  visible  reflection  of 
you.  Unique  in  all  the  world^ 


possessing  four  characteristics  that 
set  it  apart  forever.  They  are  called 
the  4@s:  Cut^  Color^  Clarity  and 
Carat -weight.  These  determine  the 
value  of  a  diamond  —  and  to  an 
astonishing  degree^  the  beauty  and 
value  of  your  jewelry. 


Your  jeweler  is  the  expert 
where  diamonds  are  concerned. 
His  knowledge  can  help  make  the 
acquisition  of  a  quality  diamond 
of  a  carat  or  more  the  oeautiful^ 
rewarding  experience  it  should  be. 

A  diamond  is  forever. 


The  ring  shown  features 

a  quality  diamond  of  3.59  carats. 


A  QUALITY  DIAMOND  OF  A  CARAT  OR  MORE. 
A  FIRE  RARELY  SEEN. 
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SHAGREEN  COLLECTION 
FINE  ENGLISH  FABRICS  AND  WALLPAPERS 

THROUGH  ARCHITECTS  AND  INTERIOR  DESIGNERS 

SHOWROOM:  SUITE  1503N,  979  THIRD  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  10022.  Tel:(212)  751  3^33 
OFFICES:  65  COMMERCE  ROAD,  STAMFORD,  CONNECTICUT  06902.  Td:(203)  359  1500 


Henri  Fantin-Latour,  Nasturtiums  in  a  GlasiVdse.  1893,  oil  on  canvas,  24/:  x  22  inches.  Estimate:  $300,000-400,000. 

Pair  of  Empire  bronze  and  gilt-bronze  candelabra,  height  2  feet  7  inches.  Estimate:  $10,000-15,000. 

Pair  (one  shown)  of  Louis  XV  terracotta  chinoiserie  figures,  height  1  foot  6  inches.  Estimate:  $15,000-22,000. 

Louis  XV  black  Mcquer  commode,  attributed  to  Pierre  Roussel.  Estimate:  $60,000-90,000. 


LONDON 


French  Furniture, 
Tapestries  and  Clocks 

Auction:  June  20 


Impressionist,  Modern 
and  Contemporary  Art 

Auctions:  June  24  througli  26 


Illustrated  catalogues  available  at  our  galleries  and  (offices  »X^'"/^|^ml 
Inquiries:  In  New  York,  International  Office,  (212)  606-7400,  Sotheby's,  1334  Y^|||ilPew  York,  N.  Y.  10021; 
in  London,  Jonathan  Bourne  (French  Furniture)  and  Michel  Su-auss  (Impressi^MH|^Wnd  Contemporary  Art), 

(441)  493-8080,  Sotheby's,  34-35  New  Bond  Street,'  L^il^^™^"  '^ 


SOTHEBY'S 


FOUNDED  1744 
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t's  the  time  of  year  when 
many  of  us  are  itching  to  get 
back  into  our  gardens.  May- 
be that's  why  I'm  still  relish- 
ing all  the  flowers  that  filled 
our  house  recently  when 
friends  gathered  to  cele- 
brate my  wife  Jane's  birth- 
day. One  arrived  with  an 
armload  of  fifty  tulips;  oth- 
ers came  with  baskets  fuU  of 
plants,  still  others  brought 
seeds  and  tubers  promising 
new  growth  in  the  summer 
months. 


A. 


I 


lS  we  approach  another 
garden  season,  Nancy 
McCabe  writes  about  the 
inspirations,  the  problems, 
and  the  rewards  of  a  perfec- 
tionist trying  to  create  a 
garden,  page  150,  while 
Rosemary  Verey  tells  us  how 
she  was  inspired  by  Vil- 
landry  in  the  design  of  her 
English  kitchen  garden, 
page  58. 

X  hilip  Johnson  takes  an- 
other approach  to  garden- 
ing, planting  sculptures  and 
buildings  on  acres  where  others  might 
put  trees  or  a  bed  of  flowers,  and  Rosa- 
mond Bernier  encouraged  the  famous 
architect  to  talk  about  his  Connecticut 
landscape  in  this  issue. 

Ten  years  ago,  some  of  their  conver- 
sations showed  up  in  three  half-hour 
television  programs  for  CBS.  Recently 
WNET  and  PBS  commissioned  Rosa- 
mond to  do  an  hour-long  program  on 
the  architect  for  its  forthcoming /Iwt'r- 
ican  Masters  series,  to  be  aired  the  eve- 
ning before  Johnson's  eightieth 
birthday,  July  7. 

Johnson's  famous  Glass  House  in 
New  Canaan,  photographed  above, 
has  a  particularly  fond  place  in  Rosa- 
mond Bernier's  life,  for  she  was  mar- 
ried to  John  Russell  there  in  1975,  and 
the  reception  was  in  the  garden  you 
will  see  on  page  1 18. 

JLn  the  months  ahead  Senga  Mortimer, 
a  passionate  gardener  herself,  will  be 


Philip  Johnson's  famous  Glass  House 
in  New  Canaan,  Connecticut. 

adding  to  our  garden  pages  as  our  new 
contributing  editor  for  gardens.  You 
may  remember  her  garden,  which  was 
on  the  cover  of  House  &  Garden,  luly 
1983. 

We're  equally  pleased  to  announce 
that  both  MareUa  Agnelli,  an  interna- 
tional tastemaker  and  designer  in  her 
own  right,  and  Gaetana  Enders,  who 
has  already  produced  some  wonderful 
stories  for  us  (The  Treasures  of  the  Pa- 
lacio  de  Oriente,  last  month),  will  be 
joining  us  as  international  contributing 
editors. 

We  also  have  a  new  consulting  edi- 
tor, Brooke  Astor,  who  was  House  & 
Garden  features  editor  some  years  ago. 
In  her  own  words,  she  has  agreed  "to 
come  baek  home."  Her  first  contribu- 
tion, an  excerpt  from  her  new  book, 
wil'  i-ppear  in  our  July  issue. 


m  somewhat  rare,  or  so 
I've  been  told,  because  I'm  a 
man  who  likes  to  go  shop- 
ping. But  almost  anyone 
would  find  shopping  fun  in 
the  Newel  Art  Galleries  in 
New  York,  where  Stephen 
Drucker  takes  us  on  a  tour 
of  the  five  floors  of  rare  an- 
tiques and  curiosities,  page 
44;  or  in  antiquarian  Arthur 
Williams's  East  Hampton 
shop.  His  house  on  page  1 12 
gives  indication  of  this  col- 
lector's eye. 

Actually,  there  are  many 
of  us  who  like  to  shop. 
That's  one  reason  for  the  ca- 
maraderie that  tends  to  de- 
velop between  client  and 
decorator,  as  in  Chessy 
Rayner's  fourth  collabora- 
tion with  an  exurban  Phila- 
delphia family,  page  88;  and 
Robert  Hill's  work  with  a 
couple  in  New  England, 
page  164. 

Vv  e've  come  to  realize, 
however,  that  whether 
you're  selecting  a  creation  or 
producing  one,  you  need 
more  than  a  good  eye.  You  need  a  bit  of 
"heart"  too.  A  good  demonstration  of 
what  I  mean  can  be  found  at  the  Cathe- 
dral of  St.  John  the  Divine  in  New 
York,  page  20,  where  an  unusual  fu- 
sion of  apprenticeships  and  communi- 
ty involvement  is  transforming  the 
largest  Gothic  cathedral  in  the  world. 
Wben  Alexander  Cockburn  went  up 
to  report  for  us  on  what  is  happening 
there,  he  met  Dean  Morton,  a  cleric 
whose  studies  in  architecture  and  the- 
ology, along  with  his  involvement  in 
urban  training,  uniquely  prepared  him 
for  his  work  at  what  has  come  to  be 
known  in  New  York  as  the  People's 
Cathedral. 

The  dialogue  between  art  and  life 
goes  on. 


Editor-in-Chief 
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Announcing  The  Only 

'Ultra  Deluxe' 
Winter  Voyages  Of  1987 

The  Classic  World  Cruise  Of  Sagafjord  And 
The  Pacific  And  Orient/Americas  Cup  Odyssey  Of  Vistafjord 


Travel  in  unsurpassed 
luxury. 

Sagafjord  and  Vistafjord, 
rated  Ultra  Deluxe  by  the 
World  Ocean  and  Cruise  Liner 

Society,  have  set  a  new  standard  for  lux-  ,«-  - " 

ury  cruise  ships.  You're  treated  to  a  level  of  "^ 

personalized  service  unrivaled  by  any  other  cruise 
ship  sailing  today.  Enjoy  the  luxury  of  single-sitting 
dining  while  being  captivated  by  Breathtaking  views 
of  the  sea.  Spend  your  achve  moments  at  the  world- 
famous  "Golden  Door  Spa  at  Sea"*  with  exercise 
area,  pool,  saunas,  massage  and  Jacuzzi  ® 
Whirlpool  Baths.  Live  in  lavish  staterooms  and 
receive  service  equal  to  that  of  the  finest  luxury  hotel. 

The  Classic  World  Cruise  of  Sagafjord. 
As  the  only  world-cniise  ship  sailing  out  of  New  York 
in  1987,  Sagafjord  departs  January  5,  stopping  in  Fort 
Lauderdale.  Then  it's  toward  the  sun  and  the  South 
Pacific,  the  Orient,  Africa  and  South  America  on  her 
99-day  world  cruise.  Included  is  an  opportunit>'  to  fly 
to  Perth  for  the  finals  of  the  America's  Cup  race  in 
Australia.  Segments  of  two  weeks  to  three  months  are 
available. 

Pacific  and  Orient /America's  Cup  Odyssey 
of  Vistafjord. 
Vistafjord  sets  sail  from  Fort  Lauderdale  on  Decem- 
ber 19,  then  from  Los  Angeles  on  January  5,  to  21 
beckoning  warm-weather  ports. 


Sail  west  to  Hawaii,  the 
South  Pacific  and  Australia, 
where  you  enjoy  a  "front-row 
seat"  on  board  Vistafjord  for  the 
America's  Cup.  Or  begin  your  vacation  in 
■i^^ '      Australia  and  sail  on  to  Indonesia,  Hong 
Kong  and  Tahiti  before  returning  home.  Convenient 
segments  of  two  to  eight  weeks  available. 
Free  airfare  plus  Hong  Kong 
Concorde  connections. 
All  Sagafjord  and  Vistafjord  1987  "Ultra  Deluxe" 
winter  vacations  feature  free  roundhip  airfare  from 
71  gateway  cities.  There  are  even  specially  reserved 
Concorde  flights  between  the  US.  and  Hong  Kong 
for  a  low  supplement.  For  details,  consult  your  travel 
agent  or  Cunard. 

Sagafjord  and  Vistafjord  are  registered  in  tfie  Bahamas.  Cunard  reserves  the  right  to 
cancel  Concorde  program  without  prior  notice 


Cunard,  Box  999,  Farmingdale,  N.Y.  11737. 

Rush  me  the  full-color  brochure, 

'■Ulira  Deluxe"  Voi/a^es-Winter  'S7  (Q841). 
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NAME 

ADDRESS 

APT# 

CITY 

blATE 

ZIP 

MY  TRAVEL  AGENT 


1986  CUNARD 


Queen  Elizabeth  2  •  Sagafjord  ■  Vistafjord  ■  Cunard  Countess  ■  Cunard  Princess 


JUNE  1986 
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COMMENTARY 


THE  PEOPLE'S  CATHEDRAL 

New  York's  St.  John  the  Divine  raises  a  joyful  noise 
By  Alexander  Cockburn 


Twilight  stole 
across  Harlem  to 
Morningside  Heights 
and  filtered  into  the  ca- 
thedral close.  It  dark- 
ened the  windows  of 
the  dean's  magnificent 
office  until,  inside,  the 
stones  on  his  table  be- 
gan to  lose  their  out- 
lines and  the  blue  and 
red  tints  of  the  high  ceil- 
ing blurred  into  a  shad- 
owy monochrome. 
Dusk  did  not  bother 
The  Very  Reverend 
James  Parks  Morton, 
Dean  of  the  Cathedral 
of  St.  John  the  Divine, 
nor  did  it  impede  his 
flow  of  words  as  he 
tried  to  explain  to  a  visi- 
tor the  great  project  on 
which  he  and  The  Most 
Reverend  Paul  Moore, 
Bishop  of  New  York, 
were  engaged.  The  visi- 
tor had  already  seen  ap- 
prentices cutting  and 
carving  Indiana  lime- 
stone in  the  cathedral 
workshops,  ambled 
through  the  tapestry 
conservation  studio 
and  the  cavernous  tex- 
tile printing  hall  in  the 
basement,  through  the 
youth  counseling 
rooms,  the  impending 
Greek  theater,  and 
much  else  besides.  As  the  Dean's 
words  rolled  forth  in  a  chamber  by 
now  entirely  dark  the  visitor  came  to 
the  same  conclusion  as  many  others  be- 
fore him.  From  the  shabby  streets  and 
shrunken  visions  of  this  decade  the  Ca- 
thedral of  St.  John  the  Divine  soars  no- 
bly,  and  if  a  twentieth-century 
Candide,  forlorn  at  the  moral  gross- 
ness  of  his  age,  were  to  seek  reassur- 


ance about  the  intrinsic  largeness  of 
the  human  spirit,  he  could  scarcely  do 
better  than  proceed  up  Amsterdam 
Avenue  to  the  cathedral.  Many  visitors 
know  of  the  rich  music  programs  the 
Inter-Faith  Services,  the  public  read- 
ings and  addresses  by  distinguished 
figures  from  around  the  world,  and 
such  Jeu  d'esprit  as  the  famous  blessing 
of  the  beasts  when,  on  an  October  Sun- 


Iday  in  1985,  an  ele- 
phant, a  camel,  a  llama, 
horses,  donkeys,  goats, 
a  python,  and  dozens  of 
dogs  and  cats  received  a 
benediction  after  enjoy- 
ing a  special  Earth  Mass 
imposed  and  per- 
formed by  the  Paul 
Winter  Concert  Jazz 
ensemble.  The  mass 
featured  the  sounds  of 
whales  and  seals.  But 
a  visit  of  a  few  hours 
shows  a  far  greater  va- 
riety of  activities  and 
social  good  works  go- 
ing on  in  and  around 
that  enormous  struc- 
ture than  is  generally 
known. 

In  fact  the  very  enor- 
mousness  of  the  cathe- 
dral oppressed  Paul 
Moore  when  he  was 
first  made  bishop  of  the 
diocese  in  1972.  "I'd 
look  out  of  the  window 
in  the  morning  when  I 
was  shaving  at  this  big 
pUe  of  rock  and  think. 
What  can  we  do  with  it  ? 
There  it  was,  absolutely 
dead  in  the  water,  eight 
million  tons  of  granite. 
So  the  first  quality  of 
the  new  dean  would 
have  to  be  energy,  more 
energy  than  anyone  I 
knew.  He  had  to  know 
and  love  the  city  and  he  had  to  have 
more  than  a  nodding  acquaintance 
with  the  arts." 

The  bishop  had  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  a  dean  of  extraordinary  quali- 
ties would  be  needed  to  animate  the 
vast  pile  first  planned  in  1873,  with  the  \ 
material  sponsorship  of  prominent  ■ 
New  Yorkers  including  J. P.  Morgan. 
Building  began  in  1892,  ceased  in  191 1 
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and  again  in  1941.  By  the  outbreak  of 
the  Second  World  War  it  had  already 
changed  in  nature  from  the  Byzantine 
Romanesque  design  of  Heins  and  La- 
Farge  to  the  Gothic  vision  of  Ralph 
Adams  Cram.  But  it  was  only  two- 
thirds  complete.  The  west  faqade 
lacked  its  twin  towers.  Missing  too 
were  the  north  and  south  transepts,  the 
chapter  house,  the  finishing  of  the 
clerestory  and  the  great  central  tower 
rising  above  the  dome.  As  the  decades 
rolled  by,  the  diocese  feared  that  the 
vast  and  costly  project  of  completing 
the  cathedral  could  provoke  censure 
amid  the  accelerating  decline  of  the 
surrounding  neighborhoods.  Its  enor- 
mous cellars  filled  with  rubbish,  the 
largest  Gothic  cathedral  in  the  world 
understandably  perplexed  and  dis- 
mayed Bishop  Moore  as  he  peered 
dourly  at  it  from  his  bathroom  win- 
dow. 

But  he  had  the  man  in  mind  and  the 
man  met  his  hour.  James  Morton  was 
the  son  of  the  head  of  the  Iowa  Univer- 
sity theater  department.  Raised  in  a 
cultivated  environment,  he  became  en- 
tranced by  the  bold  social  visions  of  the 
Bauhaus  movement.  He  went  to  Har- 
vard to  study  under  one  of  the  great  ex- 
ecutives  of  the  movement,  Walter 
Gropius.  Inspired  too  by  the  worker- 
priests  in  postwar  France,  he  prepared 
for  the  Episcopal  priesthood  in  Cam- 
bridge and  returned  to  the  underside 
of  the  American  dream:  the  poverty 
and  decay  of  the  northern  cities.  He 
met  Paul  Moore  in  the  latter's  parish  in 
Jersey  City  and  later  went  on  to  head 
the  Urban  Training  Center  in  Chicago, 
where  the  famous  organizer  Saul 
Alinsky  was  on  the  board,  Andrew 
Young  on  the  faculty,  and  where  Jesse 
Jackson  founded  Operation  push. 

With  such  a  background  Morton, 
backed  by  Moore,  came  to  a  momen- 
tous conclusion  shortly  after  his  ap- 
pointment as  dean  in  1972.  A  program 
to  complete  the  cathedral  would  not 
advertise  a  lack  of  concern  for  Har- 
lem's dreadful  situation.  To  the  con- 
trary: such  a  program,  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  the  original  builders  of  the 
greatest  Gothic  cathedrals,  imbued 
too  with  the  Bauhaus  ethos,  would  act 
as  inspiration  to  a  city  nearing  its  low- 
est ebb  in  the  mid-1970s.  As  Morton 
has  said,  "The  Gothic  Cathedral  and 
the  Bauhaus  had  similar  aims;  they 
asked  us  to  confront  a  civilization  hav- 
ing new  technological  capabilities. 


"SUCH  PURITY  AND  CLARITY 
THE  ART  HAS  ENDLESS  SPACE." 

FUMIO  SASA,  DESIGN  LEADER  OF  HOYA  CRYSTAL  AT  THE  OPENING  OF  THEIR  NEW  GALLERY 
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ceives the  art  His  knowing,  feel- 
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machine,  ancient  methods  or 
the  most  advanced.  Our  art  medium  is  crystal 
so  flavyless,  so  pure,  so  free  of  color  it  is  invisible. 
All  that  IS  seen  is  the  work  of  the  artist  throbbing 


with  light.  Light  that  radiates.  Dazzles.  Illumi- 
nates the  art."  The  purest  of  crystal  is  the  dream 
realized  by  Hoyo  of  Japan,  The  Apollo"  art 
vases  illustrated,  priced  at  $1850,  ore  from  the 
Hoya  Crystal  Collection  from  about  $50  to 
about  $30,000,  Hoyo  invites  you  to  visit  the  gal 
lery  and  shore  their  dream  of  crystal.  Catalog 
available.  212/223-6335  or  800/654-0016. 
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Neoclassical.  Baldwin  emulates  the  spirit  of  antiquity, 
brilliantly  capturing  the  symmetry  of  form  and  excellence  of 
proportions.  Inspired  by  old-world  designs.  Crafted 


by  Baldwin.  To  design  your  grand  entrance,  select 
from  a  complete  range  of  period  styles  and  finishes. 
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They  both  said  that  the  art,  spirituality, 
and  the  philosophy  of  a  civilization 
must  integrate  and  reflect  the  forces 
that  made  it  possible.  Gropius  saw  the 
spirit  of  the  Gothic  cathedral  as  identi- 
cal to  the  spirit  he  was  working  with.  In 
a  way  he  was  saying  that  the  whole 
earth  must  become  the  church.  A  revi- 
talization  and  culling  of  all  the  ele- 
ments of  society  was  at  the  base  of  the 
Bauhaus.  Interestingly,  the  first  issue 
of  the  Bauhaus  manifesto  had  on  the 
cover  a  woodcut  called  The  Cathedral 
of  Socialism — it  showed  people,  soci- 
ety, Sozialismus,  various  groups  work- 
ing together  in  one  place  and  making 
beautiful  things.  The  cathedral  was  the 
only  image  they  could  find  that  had  this 
holistic  notion  of  pulling  everything  to- 
gether at  one  place  into  one  form." 

In  this  program  of  building,  Morton 
thought,  the  cathedral  on  Amsterdam 
Avenue  could  become  integral  to  life 
and  to  the  community  in  which  it 
stood. 

His  thought  was  sound.  By  the  end 
of  the  1970s  the  plans  had  been  laid, 
dreams  hammered  toward  that  spirit  of 
impulsive,  unbureaucratic  practicality 
that  is  the  cathedral's  trademark.  From 
England  came  master  builder  James 
Bambridge  to  oversee  construction.  It 
was  Bambridge  who  drew  up  the  new 
plans  and,  along  medieval  lines,  set  up 
the  only  apprentice  program  for  stone- 
masonry  in  the  United  States.  The  ap- 
prentices come  from  the  neighbor- 
hood. I  talked  to  them  in  the 
stonecutting  shop.  One  of  them, 
named  Angel  Escobar,  began  as  a 
sweeper  and  is  now  an  apprentice.  A 
few  yards  away  is  the  carving  shop.  The 
day  I  was  there  the  shed  rang  with  the 
thump  and  clatter  of  applewood  mal- 
lets on  chisel  on  limestone.  Eight  more 
apprentices  were  hard  at  work  on  floral 
designs,  gargoyles,  and  the  like  under 
the  leadership  of  Nicholas  Fairplay,  an 
English  stone  car\'er.  Nicholas  himself 
was  just  beginning  four  months'  work 
on  a  nine-foot-high  Elijah,  destined  for 
the  west  faqade. 

From  the  clamor  of  the  cutting  and 
carving  studios  we  moved  on  to  the 
calm  of  the  textile  conservation  labora- 
tory in  the  old  orphanage,  overseen  by 
Bruce  Hutchison,  now  catering  to  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  The  Pierpont 
Morgan  Library,  and  other  major 
American  institutions.  Down  some 
steps  into  the  basement,  along  a  pas- 
sage past  the  roaring  furnaces,  we  went 
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to  get  this  busy  eye  cream 
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and  entered  the  Cathedral  Works 
where  more  apprentices,  overseen  by 
Cornelia  Jeffers,  turn  out  printed  fab- 
rics for  an  impressive  list  of  decorators 
and  designers.  A  few  steps  further  on 
and  we  were  in  Manhattan  Valley  Out- 
reach  program's  rooms,  through 
which  have  already  passed  thousands 
of  young  people,  counseled  out  of  per- 
sonal crises  and  family  catastrophe, 
taught  how  to  apply  for  jobs,  guided 
toward  self-esteem. 

We  walked  past  the  Biblical  garden, 
round  the  plots  where  vegetables  for 
the  cathedral's  soup  kitchen  are 
grown.  We  skirted  the  four  peacocks 
strutting  through  the  shrubbery  and 
hastened  into  the  offices  of  Sister  Joan 
Kirby,  overseeing  a  major  new  project. 
Sister  Kirby,  a  Catholic  nun  from  the 
Religious  Order  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
calmly  explained  that  by  early  summer 
she  and  her  team  would  be  able  to 
open,  in  Queens,  the  first  of  a  whole  se- 
ries of  hotels  for  the  homeless.  The  aim 
is  to  deliver  the  homeless  from  the  liv- 
ing hells  of  the  welfare  hotels-for-prof- 
it — the  infamous  Carter  and  Mar- 
tinique and  Holland — by  installing 
them  in  refurbished  hotels,  net  or  gross 
leased  by  the  church.  "We'll  provide 
families  with  a  more  humane  living 
space,  with  social  services  to  support 
them.  We  want  to  take  teenagers  and 
larger  families,"  Sister  Joan  remarked, 
adding  that  in  the  last  few  years,  in 
New  York,  she'd  seen  misery  on  a  level 
for  which  even  many  years'  experience 
in  the  Third  World  had  not  prepared 
her.  A  million- dollar  grant  in  start-up 
funds  had  been  given  by  one  donor. 
With  the  program — aimed  at  provid- 
ing interim  accommodation  from 
somewhere  between  eight  hundred  to 
a  thousand  families  put  in  motion  by 
the  grant,  the  federal  government, 
along  with  New  York  State  and  City, 
would  reimburse  the  cathedral  for  run- 
ning costs.  Eventually  the  families 
would  be  permanently  housed  under 
another  pioneering  scheme  begun  by 
Morton  and  his  fellows:  the  urban  re- 
habilitation program,  whereby  aban- 
doned apartments  are  brought  back 
and  used  to  house  at  least  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  desperate. 

We  left  Sister  Kirby  and  continued 
our  tour:  the  studios  with  stained-glass 
windows  for  artists  deep  under  the 
eastern  end  of  the  cathedral,  a  brief 
chat  with  Bishop  Moore,  charging  en- 
ergetically through  a  day  crowded  with 


appointments.  He'd  just  returned 
from  Washington  and  from  a  demon- 
stration against  the  Administration's 
policies  on  Central  America.  Moore 
has  lost  none  of  his  radical  cutting 
edge.  "The  churches,  the  Episcopal 
churches,  feel  very  comfortable  doing 
social  service,"  he  remarked.  "They 
really  feel  good  about  having  people 
sleep  in  the  basement.  But  they  use  up 
all  their  energy  doing  that  and  not  get- 
ting furious  at  the  city,  the  mayor,  the 
governor,  for  not  providing  housing. 
So  all  their  energy  goes  into  the  symp- 
toms and  not  the  causes.  We're  still  a 
long  way  from  using  what  power  we 
have  in  the  church  to  shove  the  govern- 
ment around." 

A  few  days  later  Dean  Morton  sat  in 
his  darkening  office.  The  trustees' 
meeting  had  gone  well,  with  a  large  ma- 
jority favoring  divestment  of  shares  in 
South  African  businesses.  He  spoke  of 
the  great  new  funding  drive  beginning 
this  summer.  Then  he  began  to  speak 
passionately  about  his  vision  of  the  role 
of  craft  in  the  cathedral's  life — the 
craft  ethic  of  the  Bauhaus,  of  William 
Morris,  and  of  the  Gothic  workers  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  Beyond  the  stonecut- 
ters and  carvers  he  foresaw  an  atelier 
for  architects,  for  workers  in  iron  and 
stained  glass. 

He  went  on  to  talk  about  some  of  his 
favorite  thinkers,  Dubos,  Bateson, 
Lovecraft;  the  concept  of  wholeness, 
of  communion,  of  community.  "The 
Cathedral's  a  little  universe  and  that's 
the  image,"  Morton  has  said.  "People 
say,  'Life  is  short,  money's  limited,  and 
you  have  only  so  much  energy.  You've 
got  to  get  your  priorities  straight:  you 
can  only  do  one  thing.'  And  I  say,  'No, 
we've  got  to  do  twenty-two  things.'  " 
Listening  to  Dean  Morton  I  was  re- 
minded of  that  enduring  legacy  of  the 
sixties,  surviving  at  their  best  in  this  ca- 
thedral. 

"Jim's  and  my  concept  of  this 
place,"  Bishop  Moore  had  said  to  me, 
"is  that  it  really  be  a  cathedral  for  the 
whole  city;  not  only  all  the  people  but 
all  the  different  aspects  of  life:  the  el- 
derly, the  unemployed,  ballet,  poetry. 
Insofar  as  it  is  possible  to  imitate  a  me- 
dieval cathedral  in  this  very  complicat- 
ed place,  I  think  we  are  nibbling 
around  the  edges  of  that." 

Nibbling  is  far  too  modest  a  word  for 
the  uplifting  and  vital  enthusiasms  now 
animating  the  highest  spot  on  Manhat- 
tan, n 
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Often 

English  country 

houses  are 

themselves  greater 

works  of  art 

than  anything 

found  inside 


By  Nancy  Richardson 


\  11  last  winter  we  could 
xVsee  English  treasures  at 
the  National  Gallery  in 
Washington  and  English 
treasure  houses  on  the  walls 
of  the  neighboring  Octagon 
Museum  of  the  A. I. A.  The 
National  Gallery  exhibition 
closed  last  month  but  the 
drawings  exhibition — The 
Architect  and  the  British 
Country  House  1 620-1920— 
has  recently  moved  to  New 
York  and  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Design  where  it  will 
remain  through  June  29, 
when  it  moves  to  Atlanta  and 
Houston.  Taken  together 
these  exhibitions  and  their 
catalogues  have  offered  the  public  an  opportunity  to  learn  more 
about  the  English  country  house  and  its  contents  in  a  day  of 
walking  around  museum  galleries  and  a  couple  of  leisurely  reads 
than  most  people  could  get  in  several  summers  of  driving  up  and 
down  the  English  countryside.  The  drawings  exhibition  lends 
substance  to  the  view  that  the  best  of  these  houses  qualify  as  mar- 
vels— phenomena  of  the  aesthetic  impact  of  say  the  Taj  Mahal. 
Sometimes  the  houses  themselves  are  greater  works  of  art  than 
anything  found  in  them.  But  for  an  exhibition  to  give  its  visitors 
even  a  whiff  of  the  emotional  and  visual  roll  to  be  had  from  virtu- 
ally any  country  house  as  you  come  on  it  for  the  first  time  requires 
either  a  movie  or  some  huge  cast  court  of  architectural  models. 
Or  perhaps  the  little  stone  pantheon  from  the  garden  at  Stour- 
head  would  do  as  a  symbol  if  it  could  be  shipped  stone  by 
numbered  stone — like  the  Temple  of  Dendur — to  be  reas- 
sembled in  a  large  glass  wing  of  some  museum.  Nor  is  there 
anything  just  down  the  street  that  will  remind  people  of  the 
English  country  house.  Neither  the  art  museums  we  enter 
nor  the  most  imposing  houses  we  own  or  visit  in  town  or  in 
the  country  owe  much  of  anything  to  the  English  country 
house.  As  Americans  we  have  traditionally  pictured  our- 
selves especially  in  the  eighteenth  century  as  copying  or 
buying  English  furniture,  porcelain,  etc.,  and  putting  it  in 
English-inspired  houses.  What  we  actually  did,  however, 
was  to  adopt  the  English  tradition  of  a  country  house 
without  appropriating  the  scale  of  the  architecture 
along  with  it .  In  fact  our  country  houses  looked  more 
like  Irish  houses  than  English  ones.  Any  of  Palladio's 
villas  provided  a  suitably  smaller  prototype  for  an  i, 
American  house  than  the  vast  English  power  houses  ' 
that  little  represented  the  idealistic  sobriety  of  Amer- 
ican habits  at  home.  What  did  make  sense  to  a  num- 
ber of  late  eighteenth-  and  nineteenth-century 
Americans,  however,  was  the  English  gentlemen's 
habit  of  acting  as  his  own  architect.  Take  Jefferson 


Above  left:  Part  of  the 

pleasure  of  British 

architectural  drawings  is  that 

they  also  work  as  watercolors. 

Our  design:  Burlington  and 

Flitcroft's  drawing  for 

Chiswick  House 

superimposed  on  a  table  of 

pastel  washes,  part  of  a 

drawing  by  J.B.  Papworth 

of  Fonthill. 


Below:  Sir  William 
Chambers's  villa  design  for 

Llanaeron  in  pen  and 

watercolor.  Bottom:  Edward 

Blore's  watercolor  perspective 

of  Goodrich  Court. 
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XCLUSIVE  UPHOLSTERY  FABRICS  BY  BAKER  c^nAa^icc?  the  fundamental 
values  of  superior  design,  material  and  crajtsmanship  wnicn  are  intrinsic  to  the  entire 
collection  of  pne  Baker  Upholstered  Furniture.  Quilted  in  a  diaynond  pattern,  an  exotic 
tussan  silk  fabric  is  shown  below  on  a  loose  cushion  model  tailored  by  our  American 
craftsmen.  You  are  invited  to  review  the  entire  collection  of  Baker  traditional  upholstery 

in  our  fourteen  showrooms  through  your  interior  designer,  architect  or  furniture  retailer.  You  may 

also  send  ^5.00  for  the  Baker  Upholstered  Furniture  Catalogue. 


Distinguished  manufacturer 
and  distributor  of  fine  furniture 
with  showrooms  in  Atlanta, 
Chicago,  Cleveland,  Dallas, 
Dania,  High  Point,  Houston,  Los 
Angeles,  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Troy 
and  Washington  D.C. 
Baker  Furniture,  Dept.  387, 
1661  Monroe  Avenue,  N.W., 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan  49505. 


A  North  American  Philips  Compaity 


JUNE  1986 
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Introducing 

the  1986  collection. 

Inspiring 

your  fervent  imagination. 

Finding  new  pattern, 

color,  texture. 

Exploring  ways 

of  style. 

Revealing  the  rarified 

rite  of  creative  passage 

in  fabrics. 

Available  through 

interior  designers  and 

architects. 
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Architectural 

drawings 

thirty  feet  long 

are  manic .  .  . 

one-third  the 

size  is  a 

decorator's 

dream 
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for  instance.  The  design  for  Monticello  took  shape  in  his  think- 
ing under  the  influence  of  Palladio's  architectural  drawings, 
which  had  been  published  in  English  earlier  in  the  century.  True 
to  the  spirit  of  the  amateur,  Jefferson  grafted  onto  his  Palladian- 
ism  certain  elements  that  he  admired  in  French  houses  and  to 
that  he  added  what  is  arguably  an  English  Georgian  layout.  But 
you  don't  have  to  have  pretensions  as  an  amateur  architect  to  en- 
joy the  rich  visual  rehearsal  of  the  history  and  development  of  the 
architecture  of  the  English  country  house  that  John  Harris,  the 
curator  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  Drawings  Col- 
lection, has  organized  for  this  exhibition.  A  mind  and  an  eye  like 
Harris's  is  the  result  of  a  national  tradition  that  treats  its  architec- 
tural history  with  pride,  seriousness,  and  professionalism.  His 
texts,  a  huge,  amply  illustrated  volume  called  The  Artist  and  the 
Country  House  (Sotheby's),  as  well  as  the  current  exhibition  cat- 
alogue, make  Harris  the  man  in  England  to 

"""^^i       l^y  o'Jt  this  topic  for  us  to  see.  NXHnich  is  to  say 

"^  that  there  are  moments  of  breathtaking 

draftsmanship  along  with  a  survey  of  the  de- 
velopment of  country-house  architecture 
that  reveal  no  lackluster  periods  at  all.  And  as 
flarris  is  handing  out  the  history,  he  hands 
out  two  kinds:  that  of  country-house  archi- 
tecture, and  the  evolution  of  English  archi- 
tectural drawing.  The  architectural  history 
lesson  is  fascinating  enough.  Think  that 
Jamestown  was  being  settled  sometime  after 
the  moment  in  English  architecture  when  the 
castle  was  no  longer  a  necessity  as  protection 
from  neighbors  of  differing  political  or  reli- 
gious opinions.  As  a  result  a  whole 
generation  of  Tudor  and  Elizabe- 
'  "  than  courtier  houses  had  grown  up 

across  the  countryside.  They  were 
designed  to  impress,  receive,  and 
entertain  Queen  Elizabeth,  for  ex- 
ample, as  she  made  her  way  across 
England  in  a  series  of  back-to-back 
house  parties,  months-long  jour- 
neys known  as  progresses.  These  so- 
called  prodigy  houses  with  their 
towers  and  romantic  rooflines  that 
made  them  look  more  like  a  village 
than  a  single  house  were  already  out 
of  fashion  in  1600.  By  1603  Inigo 
Jones  and  others  had  returned  from 
Italy  bringing  back  in  their  sketch- 
books cultural  road  maps  to  the  new  Renaissance  taste.Their 
ideas  would  take  English  architecture  radically  away  from  a  lo- 
cal, albeit  heroic,  style.  The  exhibition  continues  with  drawings 
of  Restoration  houses  and  then  the  huge  Baroque  palaces  for 
which  somebody  had  Versailles  in  mind  (Castle  Howard  and 
Blenheim).  Lord  Burlington's  and  Henry  Flitcroft's  neo-Palladi- 
an  vision  at  Chiswick  House  is  a  reminder  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century  the  taste  for  a  dour  Baroque  magnifi- 
cence gives  way  to  measured  classical  elegance.  Colen  Camp- 

TOP.  aVETHAM  HAU.  LTD  .  BOTTOM.  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRmSH  ARCHITECTS  DRAWINGS  COLLECTION 
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Left  above    Samuel  Sanders 
Teuion's  watercolor 
perspective  of  Pllvetham  Hall. 
Left  helow  James  Stuart's 
desif^n  for  the  decoration  of  a 
room  at  Wimbledon  House 
in  pen,  pencil,  and 
watercolor. 
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h..:';  ;  yiereworth  Casile  or  his 
■;  * ..  ings  of  Stourhead,  as  well  as  Wil- 
ifi  Kfc-nt's  Holkham  Hall  and  other 
.x.i.mples,  further  document  the  sec- 
ond revival  of  Palladio's  influence  in 
England.  James  Stuart's  design  for  the 
decoration  and  furnishing  of  a  room  at 
Wimbledon  House  as  well  as  Robert 
Adam's  work  at  Kedlcston  and  else- 
where illustrated  the  neoclassical  taste 
of  the  second  half  of  the  century,  which 
stemmed  from  what  Adam  and  others 
learned  from  the  fourth  volume  of  Pal- 
ladio's drawings  dealing  with  antique 
interiors.  This  particular  English  reviv- 
al is  the  classical  interpretation  most 
influential  today  in  terms  of  interior  ar- 
chitecture and  decoration. 

Somewhere  around  the  middle  of 
the  exhibition  my  mind  began  to  shut 
out  the  content  of  the  drawings  and  my 
eyes  took  over.  First  they  registered  the 
fashionable  good  looks  of  galleries  full 
of  architectueral  drawings.  Many  of 
them  seemed  to  relate  to  the  tradition 
of  the  English  watercolor  and  its  im- 
plied love  of  landscape.  Others 


worked  on  the  eye  with  an  insistent 
beauty  equal  to  any  old-master  draw- 
ing. Suppose  you  were  to  judge  archi- 
tectural drawings  as  art?  Which  of 
these  architects  were  the  best  artists? 
John  Harris  has  some  opinions:  "Inigo 
Jones  was  the  greatest  architect  drafts- 
man in  Europe  in  his  day.  In  an  archi- 
tectural sense  the  drawings  are  on  a  par 
with  Michelangelo,  and  certainly  sur- 
pass Palladio's  drawings  though  not 
his  achievement  as  an  architect.  The 
design  for  a  chimneypiece  and  door  at 
Hampton  Court  by  Christopher  Wren 
and  Grinling  Gibbons,  Sir  James 
Thornhill's  design  for  an  unidentified 
staircase  which  has  as  much  drama  and 
finish  as  a  Baroque  painting,  Kent, 
Chambers,  and  Adam  drawings,  the 
great  nineteenth-century  perspectives 
by  Edward  Blore — all  reached  a  level 
of  art  which  collectors  have  recognized 
in  the  last  ten  years.  What  distinguishes 
drawings  of  an  English  country  house 
from,  say.  Continental  architectural 
drawings  is  the  way  the  English  had  of 
making  a  building  look  natural  in  a 
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'  ^our  Seasons   Gre^'^^^Mse  Addition! 

(Each  Center  Independently  Owned  &  Operated) 

Imagineopeningupyourhome  to  the  look  and  feel  of  thegreat  outdoors  with  a  Four 
Seasons'"  Greenhouse  addition.  Exclusive  Four  Seasons'  features,  including  Heat 
yjtfor^glass  (R-4]  and  insulated  Super  Shades'"  (R-7].  make  your  Four  Seasons" 
-s  insulated  as  your  house  walls  (R-1 1)  but  more  exciting! 
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landscape."  Usually,  however,  English 
and  other  architectural  drawings  are  at 
a  level  of  good  watercolors,  but  their 
decorative  appeal  is  much  greater. 
They  are  more  effective  on  a  wall  sim- 
ply because  they  are  larger.  The  use  of  a 
group  of  even  unrelated  architectural 
drawings  as  a  set  or  a  series  all  on  one 
wall  is  in  itself  an  architectural  effect. 
They  also  appeal  to  collectors  of  water- 
colors  and  drawings  because  they  are  a 
combination  of  both  media  yet  bolder 
in  scale  and  don't  get  lost  in  rooms  that 
want  something  strong.  This  particular 
exhibition  adds  to  what  we  already 
know  of  English  watercolors  and  land- 
scapes, portraits,  and  bird's-eye  views 
of  estates  and  the  show-off  views 
known  as  open-air  conversation 
pieces,  which  took  in  house,  garden, 
wife,  favorite  hunter,  favorite  groom, 
finest  hunting  dog  plus  children.  We 
know  that  English  architectural  draw- 
ings are  part  of  the  English  pride  of 
country  life  even  when  they  fulfill  a 
professional  purpose.  For  the  most 
part  they  are  of  a  normal  size.  From  a 
strictly  decorative  point  of  view  an  ex- 
clusively English  collection  would  not 
include  one  or  two  huge  drawings 
around  which  other  small  ones  could 
be  grouped.  The  huge  drawings  are 
usually  done  by  the  French.  They  are 
competition  drawings  for  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux- Arts  in  Paris.  None  of  these 
designs  were  ever  translated  into  a 
building  or  meant  to  be  and  many  of 
them  are  as  fanciful  as  set  designs  for 
opera  or  ballet.  The  ones  that  are  thirty 
feet  long  John  Harris  describes  as  man- 
ic. Others  that  are  a  third  the  size 
or  less  are  a  decorator's  dream.  The 
exhibition  is  supported  in  part  with 
a  generous  grant  from  the  Stately 
Homes  Group,  a  consortium  of  Ameri- 
can companies — Baker  Furniture, 
Fieldcrest,  Karastan,  Mottahedeh,  Stro- 
heim  &  Romann,  and  Tiffany 
— ^which  have  recently  joined  together  to 
bring  historically  inspired  English  de- 
sign to  the  American  market.  Some  of 
their  furniture,  rugs,  fabrics,  porcelain, 
and  silver  are  shown  in  the  galleries 
along  with  the  drawings  to  suggest  the 
decor  of  the  various  periods.  If  you  want 
to  hear  somebody  light  up  the  whole 
topic  of  British  country-house  architec- 
ture, come  to  hear  John  Harris  and  oth- 
ers speak  at  the  National  Academy  of 
Design  beginning  May  13.  n 
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Mofmy 
fine  wood  came 
from  Spiegel. 

Almost!' 


IWien  we  decided  to  spruce  up  the  bedroom, 
wood  was  our  obvious  choice.  So  was  Spiegel. 
What  stunning  home  furnishings  and  accessories. 
I  immediately  fell  in  love  with  the  Italian  pine 
sleigh  bed  and  the  solid  oak  clock 

"All  it  took  was  a  toll  free  call  to  one  of  their 
24-hour  operators.  Spiegel  took  it  from  there.  I 
couldn't  have  been  happier  with  their  delivery 
and  set-up.  And,  if  I  had  changed  my  mind,  they 
would've  come  back  and  picked  it  up,  free. 

"You  could  say  Spiegel  never  leaves  you 
out  on  a  limb." 

The  new  Spiegel  Fall  Catalog  is  yours  for 
just  $3,  applicable  to  your  first  purchase.  Call 
1 800345-4500,  ask  for  Catalog493  and  charge  it 
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\<\W\i  I  LKiinS  (W  I^ANCY 

II  voiTrc  looking',  loi  ;i  l.ouis  XV  ihioiK-  or  ;i  scat  hoin 
lie  I'aiis  Mrlio,  New  N'oik's  Newel  Ail  (  ialk-ries  is  wIrtc-  ifs  at 

\\y  Sk'plR-n  I  )nKkci 


1)  I  IK  (■  N(  u'lii.iii  inicJil  Ik   I  .illcil  llu- 
)(  ;itil  IV  DcMilk-oj  iililU|iirs(liMl 
I'ls,  Al  M.ilili.ill.iir'.  Newel  All  (  liillei 
ic'S,    W'liei  e    lie    I'.    I  lie    1 1 1  o  1 1 1  I  e  1 1)  r  . 
e\'i'i\'lliiii)',  I'.  .1(1  idediv  lill>',ei  lliilli  llle, 

(  !(iiiMil(  I  ,  lui  ii  sliill,  llie  "shop,"  lo 
t  .lletl  III    llie  liiol   t>l    l',.i'.l   ')  Wil  Slieel, 
W'luTe  Ml .  Nt'W'liiiili  Ihis  live  lloois  ;iiul 
a  hiisellielil .  (•;!(  Ii  Willi  lliree  lieisdl  (lis 
plilN',    Aliil    .1  ill   I  liei  e   r,   iiol    eiioiipji 
H|)in  e  "Tills  IS  llie  DM Iv  silt »|>,'  lie  sa\'s, 
"w'lieie  sdii'll  ever  see  ii  $Vi, ()()()  Ma 
|i>l  elle  desk    si  aildllip,  (Ml   lop  ol    a 
•V'O.OOO  Kiililiuaiiii  i\c:l    '  In  all,  Mi 
Newman  esliinalesilial  lie  has  lOO.OOO 
M|iiaie  lei'i  ol  aniii|iK's  and  aeeessorit's, 
and  II  slionid  In-  saiil  dial  lie's  nol  one 
io  i'\af.',j.',iMale  I  le  doesn't  liave  lo. 

hiiiee  Newman  likes  losliirl  ius  loin 
ol  Newel  on  die  lop  lloor,  "We'l'e  in 
I'lanee,"  he  annoniues  as  we  step  oiii 
ol  die  elcViiloi  on  li\'e  As  lai  as  (he  e\'e 
I  an  see  il  ispiiie  li,ii'iittti   salon  liiini 


Al'iirr    UiiKc  Ncwiiuiii,  sc.iliil  in  .in 

ll.iliiin  |)()ls'(  liioim-d  wood  love  seal  .\\\A 

■.iiiKiiindcd  \\\  .1  wild  iissorlinciil  ol  oilier 

l''lli  (  cnliirv  li^',iii('s  iiiul  liii  nilnic 

( III  vcd  lions  lioin  Kiissia,  .i  i^udci  iiuici 

liihlc  iiiid  (liiiH,  Aiiiriidin  slii^',liorn  (li.iii,  ,i 

(.ll\'cd  willlllll  In-Ill    love  scill   llnlii 

llic  Hl.u  k   loicsl,  .111(1  .1  (  Jiiilles  ,\   hciu  li 

Hill-,  p,lll,  lapesliN',  ,ind  .ill  I, lid  oiil  as  li 
ihis  were  a  siiperiuaikel    Ne\l  we \-\o  lo 
lour.  "This  is  I'.nf'Jaiid,"  he  lells  me, 
and  he  has  enoiip,h  maho)',.iii\  lo  pio\c 
il    And  so  It  p,oes  as  W(-  nunc  down 
stalls  Alt  I  )c-eo,  All  Nonvean,  Uiedef 
meter,  and  Vieloiiaiia  on  ihree;  the 
Ketiaissame  and  Middle  A^es  on  two, 
111  eessoi  ies  on  one    '  Il  pisl  f.',ets  sillief 
.111(1  sillier  lis  \(iii  move  down."  I  am 
wained    lin.illv  we  eoiiie  lo  die  h.ise 
iiieiil,   w  hi(  Il   is  p.ii  ked   willi   wukei, 
lion  j'.,iideii  sets,  lonntis    Ininitnie, 
.111(1,  lei  s  |nsi  sav,  e\'et\'lhinj.',  elsi'. 
Newel  in.U'  nol  spei  i.ili/e  in  .in\  p.ii 


IK  III, II  peiiod  ol  style,  hiil  people  ill 
the  li.ide  siiv  Its  ow'iiei  has  an  eve  lot 
liii  ml  III  e  thai  is  I  he  (|iiiiilesseiiie  ol  its 
pel  lod  II  li.is  die  most  I'lelK  h  ITelieh, 
the  most  l.iijdish  laifdij^l'.  'Ih'  most 
I  )eeo  I  )e(  o  II  llie  j-allei  v  were  to  i  laim 
a  spei  i.illv.  It  would  he  wli.il  Newman 
likes  lo  I  all  "(|ii.ilil\  i  .imp  '  I  hat  is, 
thinj'.s  with  ".I  sense  ol  humor  "  I'liese 
•  lie  die  oddh.ills  lli.il  most  dealefs  hiiv 
one  .11  ,1  lime,  hiii  that  Newel  has  in 
sp.ides  ,\iiioii,",  Newman's  passions 
.III-  nmeleenih  (  eiil  in  \'  Ul.ii  k  I'oi  est 
In  Ml  liii  ml  llle,  hkii  kainoois,  Vi'iii'tian 
j'loiio  pieies.  .111(1  lioin  Inrtiitnte,  in 
(  liidiii;',  .1  sel  whose  eli  lied  horns  were 
oiif'.inalK  hacked  In'  Bnllalo  Uill.  One 
I  ,m  lind  no  lewei  llian  ten  eaiionsel 
horses,  iuc  veku  ipedes,  ihiee  hem  lies 
Iroin  die  I'. ins  Metro  and,  alas,  a  sniffle  5, 
amnsemeiil  park  roekel,  Newman  is  •; 
dislinelK  I'loiid  ol  his  tele  .1  tele  in  the  ; 
sh.ipeol  pe.K  o(  ks,  .111(1  posit  l\el\  ll)',lits    J 
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Some  homes  sho 


Insurance  companies  rarely  visit  the  homes 
they  insure.  For  the  owners  of  a  house  Uke  this, 
it  can  be  a  costly  omission.  That's  why  Chuhh 
appraisers  see  firsthand  most  of  the  fine  homes 
we  insure.  They  note  the  special  details  that 
call  for  special  coverage,  and  recommend  ways 
to  minimize  the  possibility  of  loss. 

The  more  you  have  to  insure,  the  more  you 
need  Chubb. 


/r^^-Jr 


For  further  information, 
phone  800'922'0533. 


CHUBB 


The  Chubb  Group  of  Insurance  Companies  is  proud  to  participate 
in  "American  Playhouse'.'  Watch  for  it  on  PBS. 
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What  to  taRe  onyour  Hilton  vacation.- 
your  best  suit  and  the  American  Express  Card. 


Discover  the  other  side  of  Hilton  on  your  next 
vacation  with  the  American  Express®  Card.  Ex- 
pect  to  be  busy.  An  agenda  of  early  morningsoin 
the  court  and  late  meetings  on  the  fairway  is  not 
uncommon.  Be  prepared  to  confer  over  plates  of 
impeccable  cuisine.  Expect  first-class  ser-  ^p^ 
vice  and,  above  all,  value.  I 

And  any  vacation  is  less  work  with  the 
American  Express  Card.  CARDeposit^'^' 


HML_.-^ 


allows  you  to  make  your  room  deposit  over  the 
phone  with  the  Card.  Be  sure  to  ask  about  can- 
cellation^olicies  when  you  call.  If  you  don't 
have  the  Carcl,  call  1-800-THE-CARD. 
For  a  reservation  at  any  Hilton,  call  1-800-HIL- 

TONS,  and  have  the  American  Express 

■Cardready.  We're  well  suitedlcryonr 

next  vacation. 

Don't  leave  home  without  it.® 


ftiom 


Bring  your  best  suit  to  one 
of  these  Hilton  resorts: 

.ARIZONA 
Scottsdale  Hilton 

CALIFORNIA 
-Anaheim  Hilton 
Irvine  Hilton 

Lake  Arrowhead  Hilton  Lodge 
Palm  Springs  Hilton  Riviera 
San  Diego  Hilton  Beach  & 
Tennis  Resort 

COLORADO 


Breckenridge  Hilton 

FLORIDA 

Daytona  Hilton 

Fontainebleau  Hilton 

Ft.  Lauderdale  Beach  Hilton  Inn 

Jupiter  Beach  Hilton 

■tTTn^tJCJatiCeytfiltorftrm 

Orlando  Hilton  at  Walt 
Disney  World 

Palm  Beach  Hilton  — 

Sandestin  Beach  Hilton 
Sanibel  Island  Hilton  Inn 

HAWAII — ■ 

Hilton  Hawaiian  Village 
Kauai  Hilton  and  Beach  Villas 

Kona  Hilton 

Turtle  Bay  Hilton  and 


Country  Club 
MICHIGAN 


Shanty  Creek  Hilton 

NEVADA 
Flamingo  Hilton 


Las  Vegas  Hilton 
Reno  Hilton 

NEW  YORK 


Niagara  Hilton 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Great  Smokies  Hilton  Resort 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 
Myrtle  Beach  Hilton 

TEXAS >■■'"" '    «■ .m.i..~i..... ■ 


South  Padre  Hilton  Resort 

UTAH 
-StT-Georg©  Hikoti-loa.-. — ~ 

VIRGINIA 

Virginia  Beach  Hilton  Inn 


JWflEBIOWl  .'.TV'Y'-'- 
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[SERVICES 


THE  DEALER'S  EYE 


up  at  the  chance  to  show  off  his  two- 
headed-eagle  console  from  Austria — 
the  kicker  is  that  he  has  two  of  them. 

This  extraordinary  collection  has 
been  in  the  making  for  close  to  fifty 
years;  Newman  is  the  second  genera- 
tion in  the  business.  His  father  found- 
ed Newel  Galleries  in  1939,  starting 
with  a  small  store  under  the  Second 
Avenue  El  and  a  Nash  rumbleseater  as 
a  delivery  truck.  Now  his  nephew  Lew- 
is Baer  is  entering  his  second  decade 
with  the  business. 

In  those  days,  Newel  Galleries  was 
largely  a  leasing  business,  with  stock 
geared  to  the  needs  of  advertising  styl- 
ists, art  directors,  and  movie-set  deco- 
rators. "There  was  a  time  in  the  fifties 
when  it  seemed  every  fashion  model 
was  shot  next  to  a  column,"  Newman 
recalls.  "We  bought  every  column  we 
could  get  our  hands  on — they  came  in 
and  out  of  here  that  fast." 

The  stylists  still  come,  of  course. 
"I'm  doing  a  palace,"  an  old  friend 
calls  out  to  Newman  from  an  eigh- 
teenth-century aisle,  "for  Warren 
Beatty  and  Dustin  Hoffman.  I  need 
French."  The  Cotton  Club's  Harlem  as 
well  as  Annie  Halts  anxious  world 
both  came  from  Newel,  as  did  The 
Godfather  s  desk.  "It  was  probably  a 
Belter,"  Newman  recalls.  "And  when 
they  announced  the  sequel,  I  had  to 
find  that  desk  all  over  again." 

Even  Queen  Elizabeth  has  had  occa- 
sion to  call  on  the  services  of  Newel.  A 
few  years  back,  when  she  was  sched- 
uled to  visit  New  York,  the  royal  ad- 
vance party  dropped  by  to  rent  a 
throne.  "It  was  for  a  dinner  at  the  Wal- 
dorf," Newman  remembers.  "Her  rep- 
resentative selected  a  gilded  Louis  XV 
throne  chair.  He  measured  it,  and  sat 
in  it  to  be  sure  she'd  be  comfortable. 
The  chair  had  to  be  reupholstered  in 
blue  silk  tor  her — they  made  a  little 
bolster  so  she  would  sit  up  straight." 

Having  on  hand  what  a  movie  direc- 
tor or  a  toothpaste  pitchman  or  a 
queen  might  need  for  a  day — and  at  the 
same  time  selling  to  anybody  who 
walks  in  off  the  street — really  does  take 
a  five-story  warehouse.  And  feeding 
this  beast  is  not  easy.  Newman  is  per- 
petually awaiting  the  next  container 
from  Europe,  the  average  larger  than 
most  of  his  colleagues'  shops.  To  New- 
man, the  hunt  is  everything.  Consider 
that  the  average  tourist  thinks  himself 
shrewd  to  get  to  the  Paris  flea  market  at 


eight  A.M.  Saturday,  but  that  Newman 
is  there  at  six  a.m. — on  Friday.  Or  that  a 
typical  day  on  a  recent  buying  trip  in- 
volved flying  into  London  at  eight  A.M., 
then  driving  a  245 -mile  circuit  through 
the  Midlands  to  ten  favorite  sources. 
There  were  eight  such  days  on  that 
trip,  and  there  are  trips  like  it  at  least 
every  other  month. 

One  particular  hunt  stands  out 
among  the  rest.  For  years  Newman  had 
pursued  a  European  family  he  knew  to 
have  a  keen  eye.  Finally  the  introduc- 
tion came  that  was  powerful  enough  to 
get  him  through  their  front  door,  but  it 
was  made  clear  that  nothing  was  for 
sale.  Newman,  however,  has  his  ways 
of  breaking  the  ice.  He  pointed  to  a 
piece  and  defied  the  owner  to  name  his 
price.  Any  crazy  price — which  he 
smoothly  accepted.  In  fact  Newman's 
eyes  were  already  on  something  else. 
He  had  noticed  two  superb  gold-lac- 
quered Art  Deco  panels  of  a  sunburst. 
The  owner  nonchalantly  announced 
there  were  thirty  more  in  crates;  he'd 
bought  them  in  1962  at  a  salvage  sale 
for  the  liner  lie  de  France.  They  were 
actually  from  the  Grand  Salon  of  the 
Normandie,  were  regarded  as  the  mas- 
terpiece of  the  lacquerers  Jean  Dupas 
and  Jean  Dunand,  and  presumed  lost 
for  forty  years.  Newman  wouldn't  let 
go  until  those  panels  were  his — at  what 
seemed  to  be  an  outrageous  price.  But 
he  reportedly  quickly  turned  them 
around  for  over  $2  million  once  home. 

These  days  Newman  is  chasing  Re- 
gency, Biedermeier,  Art  Deco,  and  Na- 
poleon III  with  the  rest  of  the  pack,  but 
has  his  eye  on  the  Charles  X  period.  It 
was  a  short  period  in  France — roughly 
1810-1815 — akin  to  the  Biedermeier 
style  of  Northern  Europe.  It  uses  most- 
ly light  woods  such  as  maple  and  satin- 
wood,  sometimes  in  combination  with 
marquetry,  and  can  be  highly  sculptur- 
al or  even  modernistic.  As  is  the  New- 
man style,  he  reassures  us,  "I'm  buying 
every  piece  I  can." 

Recently  Newman  was  asked  to  sum 
up  the  Newel  viewpoint  in  a  table  set- 
ting for  Tiffany.  It  was  surprisingly 
minimal,  and  perhaps  told  more  than 
all  five  floors  of  the  Newel  warehouse. 
Newman  gathered  a  set  of  gilded  palms 
and  Regency  jardinieres.  He  hung  a 
huge  lacquered  bird  to  hover  over  a 
glass  of  orange  juice — to  be  sipped 
through  a  sterling  silver  straw.  "Break- 
fast for  the  Birds,"  he  called  it.  n 
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Ganovas 


D  &  d  Building,  9/9  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022  (212)  752  9588 
P.D.C.  8687  Melrose  Avenue,  West  Hollywood,  CA.  90069  (213)  657  0S87     v 
Showroonns  :  /Atlanta,     Bosto^l,     Chicago,     Cleveland,     Dalf^s,     Deiwer,     Houston^!^, 
Miami,    Phijadelphio,'   San    Fjrancisco,»  SeottleA  Troy    (fcichiganV  WasK^aton    (BlX;.).  ^ 


SieMatic 


Kitchen  Interior  Design 

What  a  wonderfully,  bold  statement  SieMatic  makes  with  a  startling 
new  kitchen  interior  design  in  anthracite  and  stainless  steel. 

The  9009  ML  with  soft,  matte  finished  surfaces  offers  just  the  right 
setting  where  dining  and  entertainment  are  taken  as  serious  fun. 

And  there  are  those  marvelous  SieMatic  options  to  make  the  kitchen 
design  work  the  way  you  want  it  to. 

You  can  make  whatever  statement  you  want  with  SieMatic  Kitchen 
Interior  Designs.  In  modern,  contemporary  and  traditional  styles.  Available 
through  your  interior  designer  or  architect. 


\     ^e\eP^°'^^' 


JOURNAL 

New  in  the  arts  and  not  to  be  missed 


NEW  WAVE  FOUNTAIN 


Artist  Dan  Friedman's  first 
fountain  represents  his  work  in 
several  ways:  it  is  an  assemblage 
of  found  objects  (wicker-cov- 
ered bottle,  scrap  of  police  bar- 
ricade), new  lumber,  reminders 
of  primitive  cultures  (raffia, 
beads),  a  bit  of  neoclassicism, 
exuberant  colors  of  paint.  His 
New  York  dealer,  Holly  Solo- 
mon, is  enjoying  the  fountain  in 
her  Fifth  Avenue  office  until  it 
is  sold.  Elaine  Greene 

fountain  of  Youth, 
69  inches  high. 


PHILOSOPHICAL  FELINE 


Pet  of  intellectuals  from  Woodrow  Wilson  to  Willem  DeKooning, 
George  Harriman's  Krazy  Kat  ( 191 1-1944)  was  a  post-modern  fable 
in  a  pre-modern  world.  Drawings  can  be  seen  at  Graham  Gallery, 
New  York,  through  June  5  or  in  Krazy  Kat:  The  Comic  Art  of  George 
Harriman  ( Abrams,  $27.50) .  Davtd  Lisi 


RUSSIAN  REVELATION 


Impressionist  to  Early  Modern 
Paintings  from  the  U.S.S.R., 

The  National  Gallery  of  Art, 
Washington,  through 
June  1 5;  Los  Angeles  County 
Museum  of  Art,  July  2-Aug.  26. 

Most  of  these  40  works  have 
never  visited  the  U.S.  before — 
among  them  Matisse's  Conver- 
sation, 1909  (left),  Cezanne's 
gracious  Woman  in  Blue,  and 
Picasso's  Cubist  visage  of  Vol- 
lard.  This  fall  the  Met  in  New 
York  gets  the  show. 

Margaret  Morse 


FLORIDA  FOCUS 

Miami  Color:  Photo  Essays 
of  Miami  and  Miami  Beach 

The  Bass  Museum  of  Art, 
Miami,  through  July  6. 

Ten  native  and  visiting  photog- 
raphers with  a  Miami  voice  cap- 
ture the  city's  ins  and  outs.  Mary 
Ellen  Mark,  Joel  Meyerowitz, 
and  others  prove  it  isn't  all  co- 
conuts. D.L. 


rK. 


Handball  Players 
by  Jerome  Liebling,  1983. 


AIN'T  IT  A  SHAMAN? 


Lost  and  Found  Traditions, 

American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  New  York, 
June  6-Sept.  7. 
Will  tour  the  US. 

With  a  Haida  mask,  below,  and 
382  other  works,  over  100  Indi- 
an tribes  show  America  their 
modern  art.  M.M. 
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Addresses 


[iREAT      BRITAIN 


Discover  the  unique  advantages  of  London  at  these  famous  locations. 


Vigo  Carpet  Gallery       benardout  carpets 


Tabriz  carpet 
11 '5"  x8'3"  (3.48x2.51  m.) 

6A  Vigo  Street   London  WIX  lAH 
01-439  6971 


Sloane  Medallion  Fin<'  Worsl.'d  Wi)%  Wo(.l 

'Brussel.s  Weave"  Wilton  Witli  Co-ordinating  Bolder 

Woven  and  Coloured  To  Order,  From  Our  Rangt-  oi  \2r>  Designs. 

Please  Send  $8.00  For  Our  De.sign  Broehure. 

328  Kings  Road      London      SW3     01-3.52  6.527/7819 


CHRISTIE'S 


Photographed  at  Harrods,  showing  Airstream  massage  jets  (optional). 


Fine  Art  Auctioneers  Since  1766. 

Enter  the  world  of  auction  through  a  subscription  to 
Christie's  publications.  An  introductory  informatioti  packet 

includes  complete  subscription  form  and  descriptive 

booklet.  How  to  Buy  and  Sell  brochure,  and  a  copy  of  our 

monthly  newsletter.  $5. 


BONSACK 

Mayfair,  London. 


The  Danieli  bath,  one  of  main  exciting  and  st\lish  s|ia|)es 

from  the  Bonsack  range.  All  baths  are  asailable  in  a 

bouquet  of  radiant  colours  and  decoratefl  in  a  choice  <if 

classical  or  contemporary  motifs.  Another  form  of 

decoration  uses  metal  inlays  to  form  an  Ormolu-like  effect 

that  transforms  a  bath  into  a  no\el  art  loini. 

A  complementary  range  of  basins,  laps  and  accessories  is 

also  available. 

Send  for  our  36-  page  catalogue.       Mayfair.  London. 


y4  ddresses 
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BRITAIN 


Discover  the  unique,  advantages  of  London  at  these  famous  locations. 


One  of  a  pair  oi  Chinesf  cloisoniir  enamel  elephants 
Qianlong,  1736-95   Height:  11 'A  inches. 

King  Street.  St.  James's,  London  SWIY  6QS. 
Tel:  01-930  7888  (24  hours)  Tele.x:  916711 


c^ 


TMtriMEST 
CMinASr  GLASS  SHOP 
in  THE  WORLD 

Since  1827 


Send  for  our  catalogue  showing  a  beautiful  selection  in 

fuU-color  of  the  finest  china,  glass,  silver,  cutlerv.  table 

lamps,  ornamental  items  and  gifts  to  be  found 

anywhere  in  the  world.  Shopping  by  mail  offers  excellent 

savings  compared  with  U.S.  retail  prices. 

Catalogue  price,  $4.00. 

19  South  Audlev  Street,  London  W  1 Y  6BN  01-499  2823 


J.  F.  HF.RRINGSKMOH     D 


2V2"x  16%" 


COLNAGHI 

ESTABLISHED  Pftn 

and  Guy  Nevill  Pictures 

PASTIMES,  PLEASURES  AND  PURSUITS 
A  Sui-vey  of  British  Sporting  Life     27  May-28  June 
Illustrated  catalogue  available.  Price,  $15.00. 
14  Old  Bond  Street,  London  W  IX  4JL      01-491  7408 


BURY  STREET  GALLERY 

Paul  Ce'sar  Helleu,  1859-1927 

Madame  Helleu  at  her  Desk,  drypoint,  1272"  x  16" 

From  a  large  selection  of  works  by  Helleu. 

11  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  London  SWI      01-930  2902 


PECULIAR  TO 


Shirtmaker 
52  Pimlico  Road,  London  SWIW  8LP  01-730  3193 


Bv  .ippointmcni  lo 

HRH  The  IJuke  of  Edinburgh 

Manufacturers  ot  Toilet  Requisites 

Penhaiigons  Limited  London 


Penhaligon's 


.^, 


y< 


y/a  >H('M 


(^'>jHUJi4'</mr 


PenhaUgon's.  Classical  perfumes  and  toilet  waters  for 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  and  an  extensive  range  of 

after  shaves,  bath  oils,  soaps  and  talcum  powders.  Antique 

scent  bottles  and  old  English  silver  for  the  dressing  table. 

Exceptional  gifts,  charmingly  wrapped  and  exclusive 

to  Penhaligon's. 

Send  for  our  catalogue  and  details  of  our  mail-order  service. 

Price,  $5.00. 
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Addresses 


REAT      BRITAI 


Discover  the  unique  advantages  of  London  at  these  famous  locations. 


■I    II    II       il      II    H    II T    \ 

Jl  fl  II   li   Hill  ■ 


LENNOX  MONEYJNTIQUES  LTD 

Dcnham  Place.  Bucks.  Circa  1670.  5 '10"  x  13 '6" 

Illustrated  and  discussed  in  John  Harris' 

The  Artist  and  the  Country  House,  page  80. 

93  Pimlico  Road.  London  SWIW  8PH 

Telephone:  01-730  3070 


READER     INFORMATION 

London    A  d  d  r  e  s  s  e  s 


Kor  lurther  information  on  iIk'  Ihk'  Brilisli  ilrrns  uiIm-i  liscd  in  lliis  ^<'(■tlon 

send  coupon  and  a  check  or  money  order  made  payaljle  to  House  & 

Garden,  to:  House  &  Garden.  P.O.  Box  2008.  Clinton.  Iowa  52735. 

Be  sure  to  include  the  $1,00  service  charge. 


1.  n  Benardout  Carpets.  Brochure  SB.UU 

2.  D  Bonsack  Baths  Ltd..  Catalogue  Free 

3.  D  Bury  Street  Gallery 

4.  D  Christie's.  Information  packet  $5.00 

5.  n  Clifton  Little  Venice,  Catalogue  with  marbled  binder  $45.00 

6.  n  Clifton  Little  Venice,  Catalogue  without  marbled  binder  $35.00 

7.  n  Colnaghi,  Catalogue  $15.00 

8.  n  Goodes  of  London,  Ca/fl/ogj/e  J4.00 

9.  D  Lennox  Money  Antiques  Ltd. 

10.  n   Mr.  Fish 

11.  D    Penhaligon's,  Catalogue  $5.00 

12.  D  Spink  &  Son  Ltd. 

13.  D   Vigo  Carpet  Gallery 


Clifton  Little  Venice 


Please  send  me  information  regarding  the  items  checked  above. 
I  have  enclosed  $ for  catalogues 

$  iOO service  charge 

$ total 


Pair  castiron  griffins  on  stone  plinths  from 
Fonthill  Hou.se,  circa  1855. 

Architectural  and  Garden  Ornaments 

3  Warwick  Place,  London   W9  2PH. 

Telephone:  01-289  7894 


Name 

Address- 
City 


State. 


Zip  Code- 


Offer  expires  August  I,  1986.  Please  allow  6-8  weeks  for  <li'li\rr\. 


JOURNAL 


Silver  Treasure  From 
Early  Byzantium, 

The  Walters  Art  Gallery, 
Baltimore,  through  Aug.  17. 

This  exhibit  shows  that  much 
sacred  silver  ot  early  Byzantium 
may  weU  have  come  from  a  sin- 
gle site  rather  than  four,  as  once 
thought.  A  seventh-century 
chalice,  right,  incense  boxes, 
and  even  a  contender  for  the 
Holy  Grail  appear.  M.M. 
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VERMEER  AND  YET  SO  FAR 


FRIEZE  FRAMES 

Deco  Details,  Broadway  Windows,  New  York,  through  June  1 1 . 

NYU's  roimd-the-clock  gallerv'  for  pedestrians — store  windows 
on  10th  Street — shows  mixed-media  work  by  painter-ceramicist 
Susan  Tunick  based  on  terra-cotta  ornamentation  of  city  buildings. 


Richard  Maury,  Wunderlich  Gallery,  New  York,  through  May. 

In  his  first  one-man  show  in  the  United  States,  long  overdue  ac- 
cording to  his  admirers,  Richard  Maury  is  showing  some  thirty  can- 
vases in  front  of  which  viewers  wUl  be  murmuring  about  the  likes  of 
Van  Eyck  and  Vermeer.  These  are  acknowledged  influences  upon 
the  contemporary  realist  painter  who  fled  the  Abstract  Expres- 
sionism being  taught  in  New  York  in  his  student  days.  He  settled 
permanently  in  Florence  in  1960  to  marry,  raise  five  children 
(above,  in  Kuba  Rug  and  Bill,  1984,  a  son),  and  "work  very  hard  as  a 
starving  artist."  The  adjective  is  now  obsolete.  E.  G 


BARBIE  GOES  MILANO 


PRECIOUS  PLAYTHINGS 


Always  in  fashion.  Barbie  has 
embraced  Memphis-chic  in  a 
recent  issue  oi Barbie  Magazine. 
Miniatures  of  original  furniture 
by  Ettore  Sottsass,  Flavio  Al- 
banese,  Saporiti,  and  Felice 
Rossi,  below,  were  fashioned  in 
plastic  by  Suzanne  Couture  for 
a  mere  $1,500.  But  don't  look 
for  these  accessories  in  stores. 
"It  was  a  one-time  thing,"  said 
art  director  Pegi  Goodman. 
How  fleeting  are  the  life-styles 
of  the  rich  and  plastic.        D.  L. 


The  focal  point  of  every  Winter  Antiques  Show  m  New  York  is  a 
special  non-seUing  exhibition.  This  year's  was  particularly  delight- 
ful: a  loan  collection  of  19th-century  children's  toys  gathered  by 
Sandra  J.  Brant,  Associate  Publisher  of  The  Magazine  ANTIQUES, 
and  beautifully  installed  by  Tiffany's  display  director  Gene  Moore, 
who  has  used  such  objects  in  the  store's  windows.  E.G. 
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Lotte  Lenya  as  Jenny  Diver 


LOTTE  MEMORIES 

The  Three-Penny  Opera: 
Works  by  Arbat  Blatas, 

Museum  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  through  Oct.  13. 

Brecht  and  WeUl's  brassy  val- 
entine to  humanity  inspires  Bla- 
tas's  paintings,  drawings, 
bronzes.  M.  M. 


ATEUER  MARTEX«  ENSEMBLE.  "SANDPIPER"  PERCALE  SHEETS  OF  NaiRON  100%  COMBED  COnON,  200  THREADS  PER  SQUARE  INCH. 
WESTPOINT  PEPPEREa,  1221  /VENUE  OF  THE  AMERICAS,  NY.  NY  10020,  (212)  382-5185. 


WIThMM   MkHMM 
|,.NU&A.         PtVftn* 


A  T  E  L 
PUR 


E  R         M  A  R  T  E  X 
E        COTTON 


MAKING 


GARDEN  PLEASURES 


GEOMETRY  FOR  VEGETABLES 

Rosemary  Vercy  recounts  how,  inspired  by  Villandry, 
she  designed  her  English  kitchen  garden 


Soinc-limcsil  isdidiciill  lo  recall  ex 
iK  lly  ln)\v  aiul  wlic-n  an  icic-a  slailcd 
in  one's  mind,  and  il  is  like  diis  with 
our  vej^c'lahlf  patch.  In  retrospect,  I 
believe  it  was  a  visit  totlie  j^ardeiiol  the 
chateau  ol  Villandiv  on  the-  Loire, 
eomhined  with  my  enjoyment  ol  pat 
terns  and  hc-aily  dislike  ol  this  nn 
planned  pan  ol  the  j;arden.  It  was  onlv 
one  step  up  Irom  an  allotment  no 
paths,  no  shape,  no  design,  just  tows  ol 
eabhaj^es,  carrots,  and  Icttuees,  with 
not  a  serious  thought  given  to  how 
manv  ol  I  hem  we  would  need  to  leed 
the  lamilv  Theie  was  nothing  dccora- 
t  ive  about  it ,  not  even  an  art  iehoke,  ap- 
ple tree,  oi  pretty  Victorian  bc-ll  glass. 
My  own  lanlt,  you  will  think,  but  ibis 
was  the  gardener's  territory  and  he  had 
been  here  longer  than  I  had,  and  anv 
way  he  allowc-d  me  a  Irec-  hand  in  the' 
(lower  garden. 

Ihen  the  day  came  when  1  was  in 
charge  and  1  could  do  what  1  wanted, 
within  reason  ol  coiniiion  sense  and  la 
bor.  This  was  eleven  years  ago.  I  had 
been  poring  over  old  books  and  mv 
head  was  lillecl  with  ideas  about  six 
teenth  and  sevenleenlh  century  knc»ts 
and  parterres;  in  those  days  vegetables 
as  well  as  llowers  were  grown  in  nar 
row  beds,  so  the  gardener  and  the 
vveeder  women  when  working  need 
not  trample  on  the  soil.  It  all  seemed 
more  logical  and  Inn  than  the  way  we 
English  grow  our  vegetables  today. 

In  IdUi  William  Lawson  wMote  that 
a  kitchen  garden  could  have  "comely 
borders"  with  heibs  and  "abundance 
ol  loses  aiul  lavender"  which  "yield 
much  prolit,  and  coiiilort  to  the 
senses."  This,  1  decided,  should  be  as 
true  today  as  it  was  in  Tudor  and  Stuart 
times,  so  1  started  daydreaming  about 
how  I  could  change  tlie  vegetalile  plot 
iiuo  an  attractive  place  where  we 
would  enjoy  working,  be  conscious  oi 
the  scent  ol  roses,  brush  through  laven 
der  bushes,  and  grow  enough  vegeta- 
bles tc»  su[iply  our  needs. 


(..•in.iiii(.iinl  i..il)l).ij;i.s  .iiKJ  liic  sLindarcl  rose,  'Link-  Wlali.-  I'd', 
in  Rosemary  Vorey's  garden  at  Barnslcy  Mouse. 


First  to  consider  were  the  virtues  of 
the  ground.  It  has  ihiee-loot  Clolswold 
stone  walls  on  the  south  and  west  sides; 
a  pity  they  were  not  higher,  but  it  is 
lucky  to  have  ihein  at  all.  On  the  north 
boundary  is  an  old  cow  shed  with  a 
beautilul  stone-tiled  rcH>t,  and  on  the 
east  a  stout  post-and-rail  lence  with  a 
view  beyond  over  ridge  and  lurrc:)w 
grassland.  Sometimes  I  wonder  wheth- 
er a  high  wall  all  round  wcnild  give 
more  protection  Irom  icy  winter  winds 
and  troni  the  hares  and  moles  which 
lind  their  way  in  Irom  the  lields,  and 
my  conclusion  is  that  any  extra  benetit 
would  not  make  up  (or  the  (eeling  that 
this  plot  belongs  to  the  countryside, 
that  I  can  see  my  daughter's  ponies 
gia/ing  and  at  milking  time  almost  a 
hundred  cows  come  trampling  up  the 
lane.  The  cows  are  not  ours,  ancl  it  is 
c|uite  a  nightmare  that  one  day  a  gate 
will  get  le(t  open,  but  the  cowman  is 
carelul  ancl  our  garden  visitors  seem  to 
be  amazed,  sometimes  frightened,  at 
the  sight  ol  warm,  black-and-white 


Friesian  cows  streaming  past,  their 
milkbags  dramatically  lull. 

1  enjoy  creating  things  slowly,  espe- 
cially when  not  convinced  I  am  doing  it 
right.  1  s[X'nt  a  long  time  just  standing 
in  the  plot  and  deciding  where  the  cen- 
ter point  should  be.  This  was  quite  dit- 
licult  as  there  was  no  true  center  and 
none  ot  the  perimeter  boundaries  were 
c|uite  parallel  or  at  right  angles.  I  was 
comlorted  by  the  knowledge  that  Be- 
atrice Farrand  advised  that  paths 
should  be  laid  by  eye  rather  than  line, 
ancl  unless  a  piece  ol  ground  has  per- 
fect symmetry  Mrs.  I*arrand's  maxim 
holds  good.  No  doubt  a  plan  on  paper 
would  have  come  up  with  much  the 
same  answer  as  my  on-the-spot  deci- 
sions, but  I  was  much  happier  standing 
outside  experimenting  with  the  help  of 
bamboos  and  string. 

1  fixed  the  center  pcMiit  and  Irom 
here  the  Icnir  main  paths  would  radiate 
out  like  a  Saint  Cieorge's  cross.  Then 
each  cjuarter  needed  a  pattern.  At  this 
moment  1  had  to  sit  down  with  squared 
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INTERCOOLED; 
AND  HOT. 


This  year  there  are  three  ways  to  get  a  new 
Peugeot  505  Intercooled  Turbo.  And  each  one 
makes  good  on  a  150-horsepower  promise  of 
turbine-like  smoothness. 

The  Peugeot  Turbogas  moves  the  speed- 
ometer needle  as  quickly  as  the  appointments 
put  its  occupants  at  their  ease. 

The  Peugeot  Turbo  Wagon  carries  even  big 
loads  with  enough  panache  to  make  you  believe 
in  small  miracles. 

And  the  new  GL  Limited  Edition  may  be  the 
only  European  turbo  to  boost  your  bank  account 
aswell  as  your  pulse. 

Whichever  you  choose,  from  four-speed 
automatic  to  water-cooled  turbocharger,  each 
1986  Peugeot  Intercooled  Turbo  deftly  balances 
handling  against  power 

Just  one  reminder 

Handle  your  impulses  with  care. 

All  1986  Peugeots  come  with  a  3-year/36,000-mile,  5-year/50,000-mile  powertrain     % 
limited  warranty.  For  complete  details  visit  your  nearest  Peugeot  dealer.  To  get  the  name 
of  your  nearest  dealer  call  1-800-447-2882  in  the  continental  U.S. 
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GARDEN  PLEASURES 


paper  and  ruler,  make  the  design  of  the 
beds,  determine  how  wide  the  paths 
should  be,  and  calculate  how  many 
square  feet  of  material  this  would  re- 
quire. My  calculations  gave  me  a  bit  of 
a  shock  for  two  reasons:  first,  how 
much  ground  would  be  absorbed  into 
pathway,  and  next,  what  the  cost 
would  be  if  new  material  was  used 
throughout.  The  main  paths  must  be 
wide  enough  to  take  a  wheelbarrow 
easily,  in  fact  27  inches.  The  subsidiary 
paths  could  be  narrower.  To  buy  all 
new  materials  would  be  more  than  my 
budget  would  stand,  so  we  did  it  grad- 
ually, finding  old  bricks  when  build- 
ings were  pulled  down.  The  local 
blacksmith's  forge  was  closed  and  we 
were  allowed  the  lovely  black  industri- 
al bricks  from  that  floor.  Most  build- 
ings round  us  are  built  in  stone,  but 
eventually  we  found  a  red  brick  house 
being  demolished  and  took  as  many  of 
these  as  we  could. 

The  daily  routine  of  the  garden  had 
to  go  on  at  the  same  time  as  path  mak- 
ing, so  it  all  took  a  long  while,  several 
years  in  fact.  It  was  simple,  but  time- 
consuming.  We  dug  out  five  inches  of 
soil  for  each  path,  then  laid  old  poly- 
thene bags  to  prevent  perennial  weeds 
coming  through,  finally  adding  a  two- 
inch  layer  of  coarse  sand  to  bed  the 
brick  and  blocks.  No  mixture  of  ce- 
ment was  used — it  would  make  the 
paths  difficult  to  remove,  and  anyway  I 
much  preferred  the  unprofessional 
look. 

The  paths  form  the  patterns  of  the 
four  main  sections,  two  of  which  are 
quite  conventional,  with  four  square 
beds,  surrounded  by  L-shaped  ones. 
The  other  two  sections  have  diagonal 
paths  and  my  four  "goblet-shaped" 
apple  trees  as  central  features  forming 
a  circle.  As  you  enter  the  garden  the 
path  has  an  edging  of  lavender  and 
southernwood,  leading  to  a  small  cen- 
tral square  bed.  This  we  keep  stocked 
with  lavender  and  different  thymes, 
around  a  metal  urn,  and  ornamental 
cabbages  in  summer. 

A  stroke  of  luck  was  finding  the  en- 
chanting rose '  Little  White  Pet'  grown 
as  a  standard  to  surround  this  bed. 
Sometimes  one  is  inclined  to  overplant 
and  I  thought  four  roses  would  be 
enough,  but  I  was  wrong;  the  next  au- 
tumn more  were  added  and  now  eight 
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of  them  make  a  long-lasting  display. 
My  only  worry  is  that  when  the  heads 
become  too  heavy  with  bloom  the 
stems  will  collapse  and  break. 

However  many  different  textures 
and  colors  you  use,  a  flat  piece  of 
ground  is  usually  dull  if  it  has  no  ele- 
ment of  height.  This  was  easy  to 
achieve  in  summer  with  pea-sticks, 
bean  poles,  and  temporary  arches  cov- 
ered with  sweet  peas,  but  in  winter  we 
could  only  rely  on  the  roses.  Then  one 
Sunday  in  January  Peter  Coats  came 
out,  camera  in  hand,  and  with  a  pho- 
tographer's eye  brought  the  point 
home  to  me  most  strongly. 

There  were  two  obvious  ways  of  cre- 
ating instant  and  permanent  height, 
the  essential  third  dimension;  either  by 
using  trees  or  trelliswork.  I  decided  on 
both.  Still  with  Villandry  in  mind,  I 
drew  out  a  simple  shape  for  two  arbors, 
easy  enough  to  be  homemade.  An  ar- 
bor, or  roosting  place  as  it  was  called  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  needs  a  seat.  We 
made  one  from  a  medieval  illustration 
with  the  four  sides  built  of  bricks,  in- 
filled with  soil,  and  planted  on  top  with 
chamomile.  This  never  became  the 
success  I  had  envisaged — people  just 
never  sat  on  it — so  when  my  son 
Charles  had  white-painted  seats  to 
spare  we  borrowed  them  and  they 
make  splendid  features  in  a  mainly 
green  garden. 

I  have  longed  for  an  apple  tunnel 
since  seeing  the  one  at  Tyninghame  in 
Scotland.  Highfield  Nurseries  in 
Gloucestershire  asked  me  to  contrib- 
ute some  planting  plans  for  their  fruit 
and  herb  garden  at  Chelsea  Flower 
Show  in  1984  and  together  we  worked 
out  a  design  incorporating  an  apple 
tunnel,  the  structure  of  which  was  to  be 
made  of  metal  covered  with  black  plas- 
tic. Plastic  may  not  sound  as  romantic 
as  wood  but  quickly  mellows  and  is 
certainly  more  easily  assembled — time 
will  tell  how  long  it  will  last.  You  can 
have  any  number  of  arches  you  please, 
each  two  feet  apart,  and  all  the  compo- 
nent parts  slotting  neatly  and  firmly  to- 
gether. Anyway,  after  Chelsea,  I  was 
given  a  seven-arch  tunnel,  and  this  now 
forms  an  important  feature  in  the  vege- 
table patch,  leading  or.  from  the  cen- 
tral path  toward  the  old  cow  sheds.  For 
two  years  now  it  has  had  climbing 
French  beans  and  runner  beans  grow- 


ing up  it,  looking  decorative  with  their 
scarlet  flowers  and  hanging  pods. 

I  suppose  one  should  not  grow 
beans  on  the  same  ground  each  year,  so 
I  must  try  some  new  idea.  Alternate 
arches  could  have  ornamental  vines, 
such  as  Vitis  vinifera  'Brandt'  and  V.v. 
'Purpurea',  adding  the  odd  climbing 
gourd  to  hang  down.  Another  idea 
would  be  to  use  alternate  pears, 
gourds,  and  vines,  and  even  golden 
hops.  Last  autumn  at  Brooklyn  Bo- 
tanic Garden  I  saw  Actinidia  chinensis, 
the  Chinese  gooseberry,  fruiting  well, 
grown  on  a  pergola.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  try  this,  but  I  would  not  have 
much  faith  in  the  English  sun  to  ripen 
the  fruit  every  year. 

These  permanent  features  are  now 
made,  including  a  trelliswork  fence 
down  the  west  side  and  a  division  of  six 
apple  trees  trained  as  espaliers  with 
their  branches  grafted  together.  Now 
the  enjoyment  is  deciding  on  the  year's 
planting  plan.  The  vegetables  them- 
selves form  patterns  just  as  well  as  the 
brick  paths.  Peas  and  beans  are  grown 
in  the  squares  on  tripods  of  bamboos 
and  surrounded  by  lettuces,  the  onion 
beds  are  edged  with  chicory,  feathery 
carrot  leaves  alternate  with  summer 
spinach,  red  cabbage  is  a  fine  contrast 
for  curly  kale.  We  keep  a  good  supply 
of  lettuces,  'Tom  Thumb',  'Webb's 
Wonderful',  as  well  as  the  red  oak  leaf 
and  lettuce  frisee,  ready  to  prick  out  or 
sow  as  edging  for  the  beds.  Other  edg- 
ings we  use  are  alpine  strawberries, 
parsley,  chives,  and  of  course  plenty  of 
box.  Golden  privet  has  grown  into 
nvo-foot  standard  balls  and  pyramid 
box  mark  the  corners  of  the  beds.  Tex- 
tures, shapes,  contrasting  greens  all 
help  to  create  an  area  which  has  in  its 
own  way  become  as  important  and  in- 
teresting as  the  flower  garden — or  so 
we  think.  There  is  never  a  dull  moment 
from  spring  to  autumn,  for  as  soon  as 
one  crop  is  finished  another  is  planted 
or  sown.  The  rotation  goes  on,  leaving 
enough  time  in  winter  to  dig  in  plenty 
of  manure:  you  cannot  expect  to  take  a 
good  crop  out  of  the  ground  without 
putting  plenty  of  goodness  back.  Now 
it  is  wintertime — the  ground  is  frozen 
hard  and  the  frost  is  helping  to  break 
down  the  soil  into  a  workable,  friable 
tilth  all  ready  for  our  spring  planting. 
So  the  cycle  continues,  n 
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The  essence  of  ancient  Chinese  art  captured  on  china  to  be  treasured,  to  be  prized  for  generations  to  come. 
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AT  THE  TABLE 


REPASTS  PAST 

Delicious  memories  from  antique  cookbooks 
By  Patricia  Storace 


The  resourceful 
prince  in  disguise 
in  Hans  Christian  An- 
dersen's tale,  "The 
Swineherd,"  pro- 
duces out  of  thin  air  a 
"lovely  little  pot  with 
bells  around  it"  for 
which  most  collectors 
of  historic  cookbooks 
would  willingly  match 
the  ten  kisses  he  asked 
in  return  from  his 
princess.  "If  you  held 
your  finger  in  the 
steam  from  the  pot, 
you  could  at  once 
smell  what  was  being 
cooked  on  every  fire  in 
town .  .  .  There  wasn't 
a  kitchen  in  the  town 
where  they  didn't 
know  what  was  being 
cooked,  whether  it 
was  the  Mayor's  or  the 
shoemaker's." 

That  voyeuristic  ap- 
peal is  one  of  the  im- 
mediate pleasures 
offered  by  old  cook- 
books; the  recipes  for 
an  eighteenth-century 
orange  fool,  the  de  n- 
gueur  sorbets  at  a 
nineteenth -century 
ball  supper,  the  cold 
potted  pheasant 
served  for  Sunday 
supper  in  London  in 
1928  satisfy  a  part  of 
our  perpetual  curios- 
ity about  other  peo- 
ple's lives,  as  well  as  our  own  intricate 
appetites.  In  reading  Mrs.  Joseph  Con- 
rad's recipes  for  mushroom  pudding 
and  champagne  sorbet,  we  are  dining 
with  the  author  of  Heart  of  Darkness. 
Like  novelists,  we  match  character  to 


^'9r^'V-ir^: 


Blanc-Mange  a  laVaniUe 


taste  and  setting.  A  good  cook  knows 
instinctively  that  each  dinner  is  a  narra- 
tive. The  food  a  woman  seasons  for  a 
man  she  loves  not  only  nourishes  him, 
butdescn.  -  :;nd  celebrates  him. 
The  meat  a.ii  wine  set  on  a  table 


undergo,  too,  a  myste- 
rious social  transub- 
stantiation,  so  that 
how  guests  are  served, 
the  entree  they  dine 
on,  is  the  host's  opin- 
ion of  them.  We  have 
only  to  look  at  a  Vic- 
torian cook's  hier- 
archy of  September 
menus  for  confirma- 
tion. The  "kitchen 
dinner  for  two  ser- 
vants" consists  of 
slices  from  any  cold 
joint  fried  with  vegeta- 
bles; "family  dinner" 
is  a  more  elaborate  af- 
fair of  "Mock-turtle 
soup,  sweetbreads, 
cold  mutton,  mashed 
potatoes,  salad  and 
cheese  ramequins." 
But  members  of  the 
kitchen  staff  and  fam- 
ily apparently  do  not 
constitute  persons.  A 
suggested  dinner  for 
"Six  Persons"  in  Sep- 
tember outlines  the 
following  array  of 
dishes:  clear  mock 
turtle  soup,  perch 
stewed  with  wine, 
fired  eels,  vol-au-vent 
of  oysters,  hashed 
wild  duck,  saddle  of 
mutton,  partridges, 
Russian  salad,  cabinet 
pudding,  marbled  jel- 
ly, and  ices. 

Every  cookbook, 
more  or  less  consciously,  is  a  work  of 
social  history.  Few  novels  address  so 
simply  and  directly  the  death  of  coun- 
try-house life  in  England  as  this  ex- 
change between  the  cook  and  the 
daughter  of  the  house  in  a  novelized 
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Fashions  for  bed  and  bath. 

Shirting  Stripe  from  the 

ALEXANDER  JULIAN  COLLECTION, 
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World  War  I  cookbook  for  chiklrcn: 
Pruc  followed  Mrs.  Barber's  eyes  to 
the  top  shelves  of  the  right  hand 
dresser  where  row  on  row  of  castles 
and  towers  and  stars  and  shapes  ol 
fantasy  shone  in  polished  copper. 

"I  needn't  wcn-ry  myself,  nor 
Mary  Pickford  either,  with  keeping 
those  moulds  bright.  Their  day's 
over.  .  .and  the  Muspratts  cured 
their  own  bacon — not  to  mention 
the  ducks  and  chickens.  We  soon 
shan't  have  left  so  much  as  a  cocker- 
el to  kill — with  grain  rationed  like  it 
is.  I  don't  suppose,"  said  Mrs.  Bar- 
ber, gloomily,  "your  mother  will 
ever  be  asking  me  again  to  make 
brandy  cherries  or  sloe  gin.  She'll — 
he  goingto  shopsV 
In  his  The  Tenth  Muse,  first  pub- 


lished in  1954,  Sir  Marry  Luke  of  the 
British  Colonial  service,  who  was  sure- 
ly the  Noel  Coward  of  Cooks,  is  insou- 
ciant, worldly,  opinionated,  and 
gossipy;  the  recipes  are  mere  sketches, 
details  of  execution  being  matters  for 
one's  clever  cook  to  puzzle  over  while 
one  lunches  out.  His  dishes  come  from 
sources  like  Madame  Constantine 
Bultzo  ot  Zante,  the  Hindu  cook  Bala 
of  Government  House,  Fiji,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  R.T.  Smallbones  of  the  Island 
of  Koludarz,  Dalmatia;  they  are  redo- 
lent of  sophistication,  luxury,  self-con- 
scious exoticism,  and  provocatively 
unhappy  marriages.  When  Sir  Harry 
writes  of  the  monotonous  diet  of  "the 
wretched  Alakaluf .  .  .who  has  to  sub- 
sist on  raw  sea-urchins  and  mussels,  for 
which  his  women  plunge  naked  into 


the  icy  water,"  or  alludes  to  the  correct 
manner  of  preparing  water  snakes  for 
banquets  in  Fiji,  or  describes  recipes 
he  collected  from  "missionaries  and 
nuns  in  tropical  outposts,"  we  remem- 
ber the  Coward  who  wrote  his  song, 
"Mad  Dogs  and  Englishmen,  while 
jungles  and  rivers  and  mountains  and 
rice  fields  were  unrolling  by  the  win- 
dow of  the  car,"  and  sang  the  final  ver- 
sion "on  the  verandah  of  a  small  jungle 
^uest  house"  to  an  audience  partly 
composed  of  gecko  lizards  and  tree 
frogs.  Sir  Harry's  recipes,  like  Cow- 
ard's songs,  evoke  locales  ranging  from 
the  Balkans  to  Zanzibar,  and  his  remi- 
niscences of  dining  with  Devil-Wor- 
shippers in  Kurdistan,  or  in  elegant 
clubs  in  Buenos  Aires,  suggest  the  peri- 
patetic social  lives  of  Coward's  protag- 


Red  Cabbage 


What  turns  a  tasty  dip  into  "one  of  life's  finer 
pleasures-?"  GREY  POUPON  Dijon  Mustard,  but 
of  course!  Of  course  you  can  spread  it  on  a  ham 
croissant  sandwich,  stir  it  into  lentil  soup,  ladle  it  over 
Steak  Diane  too! 

For  these  and  other  (irey  Poupon  recipe  suggestions, 
send  your  name,  address  and  $1  to:  Grey  Poupon 


Recipe  Book,  P.O.  Box  7120,  Clinton,  lA  52736?' 
Vegetables  with  Dijon  Mayonnaise 

Blend  2  egg  yolks,  3  Tbsp.  Grey  Poupon®Dijon 
Mustard,  1  Tbsp.  white  wine  vinegar  and  1  tsp.  dill 
weed  in  blender  for  3  seconds.  Slowly  add  1  cup  oil, 
blending  until  smooth.  Serve  in  small  red  cabbage  with 
assorted  vegetables.  iy2  cups. 


♦Offer  I'xpiics  12/31/87.  Allow  6-8  weeks  for  shipiJiiiK 
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onists,  trysting  and  gossiping  "in 
restaurants  and  dining-cars/In  messes, 
clubs  and  hotel  bars."  And  his  instruc- 
tions for  succulent  cold  game  pies  and 
pates  produce  dishes  suitable  to  this 
mood  from  "After  the  Ball,"  when  af- 
ter "some  exhausting  social  day/We 
thankfully  to  bed  retire ....  And  like 
Salome  in  a  bygone  day,/Enjoy  a  little 
something  on  a  tray." 

Sir  Harry  is  not  only  a  cook,  but  a 
host  who  can  accompany  us  to  dinners 
to  which  we  weren't  invited,  like  the 
1920  banquet  in  Tiflis,  in  the  Trans- 
Caucasian  Republic  of  Georgia: 
"Fresh  caviare  straight  from  the  Baku, 
bears'  hams,  smoked  river-trout,  sal- 
mon.  .  .found  only  in  lovely  Lake 
Gyockche  on  the  borders  of  Georgia 
and  Armenia." 

Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  once  declared 
during  dinner  at  a  publisher's  house, 
"I  could  write  a  better  book  of  cookery 
than  has  ever  yet  been  written:  it 
should  be  a  book  upon  philosophical 
principles." 

The  cookbook  that  provoked  Dr. 


1,    VkKETt-liC  \*II.LA   OF   PAIR  D'OFrlCK    AM>   SOL'OAT. 

A  simple  pastry  from  Mrs.  Beeton's 
Book  of  Household  Management,  1861. 

Johnson's  bon  mot  was  the  work  of 
Hannah  Glasse,  sister  of  Sir  Lancelot 
Allgood,  and  sometime  "habit  maker" 
to  the  Princess  of  Wales.  She  pub- 
lished in  1747  the  most  popular  En- 
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glish  cookbook  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  which  was  reprinted  in  over 
twenty  editions  in  a  period  of  fifty 
years.  It  was  still  in  use  well  into  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  is  cited  in  an 
American  cookbook  of  1883  as  an  es- 
sential part  of  a  domestic  library.  The 
Art  of  Cookery  Made  Plain  and  Easy 
(modestly  subtitled  "which  far  exceeds 
anything  of  the  kind  yet  published") 
contains  recipes  for  such  forgotten 
dishes  as  tanseys,  puptons,  frayzes,  and 
syringed  fritters,  in  addition  to  materi- 
al still  part  of  the  contemporary  kitch- 
en repertoire  such  as  "portable  soop" 
of  bouillon  cubes,  and  a  series  of  excel- 
lent cheese  recipes  for  Scotch,  Welsh, 
and  English  rabbits.  Mrs.  Glasse's 
book  was  one  of  the  first  in  English  to 
attempt  even  the  most  haphazard  kind 
of  organization.  She  was  clearly  a  forth- 
right, temperamental  woman,  who 
flings  down  an  indignant  gauntlet  to 
French  cooks  in  her  introduction:  "I 
have  heard  of  a  cook  that  used  six 
pounds  of  butter  to  fry  twelve  eggs; 
when  every  body  knows  (that  under- 
stands cooking)  that  half  a  pound  of 
butter  is  full  enough,  or  more  than 
need  be  used;  but  then  it  would  not  be 
French.  So  much  is  the  blind  folly  of 
this  age,  that  they  would  rather  be  im- 
posed on  by  a  French  booby,  than  give 
encouragement  to  a  good  English 
cook! "  She  sustains  her  fiery  attack  on 
the  French  to  the  end  of  her  folio,  and 
is  certainly  one  of  the  very  few  cooks  in 
memory  who  prints  French  recipes  in 
full  only  to  undercut  them,  as  in  her 
sarcastically  elaborate  recipe,  "The 
French  way  of  dressing  partridges," 
which  concludes,  "This  dish  I  do  not 
recommend;  for  I  think  it  an  odd  jum- 
ble of  trash."  Her  book  dramatizes  for 
us  the  extraordinary  difficulties  of 
maintaining  a  kitchen  fire  for  what  we 
might  naively  assume  was  a  straightfor- 
ward method  of  cooking,  that  of  roast- 
ing meat;  in  her  day,  as  the  celebrated 
French  gourmand,  the  Marquis  de 
Cussy,  once  said,  roasting  was  at  once 
"nothing  and  the  infinite."  Her  atten- 
tion to  preserved  foods  is  a  reminder, 
too,  that  even  for  eighteenth-century 
housekeepers  of  means,  laying  provi- 
sions by  to  survive  cold  winters  with- 
out canned  food  or  reliable  storage  was 
an  awesome  task.  To  read  her  recipe 
against  the  plague,  which  begins, 
"First  take  out  of  your  room  all  silver 
and  gold  lace,"  is  to  be  struck  forcibly 
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The  Imperial  Horse  of  Xian 

by  Yao  You-Xin,  "Renowned  Artist  of  China" 


Working  in  the  ancient  tradition  of  Chinese  bronzes,  Yao  You-Xin  ap- 
proaches his  art  in  the  classic  manner.  He  beheves  that  a  sculpture,  like  a 
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highest  honor  in  the  arts,  being  named  "Renowned  Artist  of  China." 

Now,  he  has  created  an  edition  of  bronzes  under  special  commission 
to  The  Franklin  Mint.  "The  Imperial  Horse  of  Xian"  portrays  one  of  the 
loble  steeds  from  the  royal  stables  of  that  Han  Dynasty  capital.  It  will  be 
land  cast  in  China  and  is  available  only  by  direct  application.  This  edition 
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to  acquire  an  original  bronze  sculpture  by  the  artist.  The  price  is  $90, 
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the  accompanying  form  by  June  30th. 
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The  Franklin  Mint 

Frani^lin  Center,  Pennsylvania  19091 
1  wish  to  aequire  "The  Imperial  Horse  of 
Xian"  by  Yao  You-Xin,  to  be  hand  cast  for  me 
in  Mainland  China.  A  Certificate  of  Authen- 
ticity, bearing  the  chop  (signature  mark)  of 
the  artist,  will  be  issued  with  the  work. 
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with  how  little  wc  know  of  the  daily 
lives  ot  the  people  who  lived  in  the  cen- 
tury that  established  our  government. 
Their  food  is  as  mysterious  to  us  as 
their  housekeeping;  eighteenth-centu- 
ry lood  is  less  embellished  than  com- 
pletely metamorphosed.  It  is  candied, 
it  is  reshaped,  it  is  disguised;  there  is  a 
magical  quality  in  the  transformation 
ol  raw  materials  into  what  was  consid- 
ered an  edible  dish  as  in  Mrs.  Glasse's 
recipe  for  "Pigeons  Transmogrified": 
Take  your  pigeons,  season  them 
with  pepper  and  salt,  take  a  large 
piece  of  butter,  make  a  puff-paste, 
and  roll  each  pigeon  in  a  piece  of 
paste;  tie  them  in  a  cloth,  so  the 
paste  do  not  break;  boil  them  in  a 
good  deal  of  water.  They  will  take  an 
hour  and  2.  half  boiling;  untie  them 
carefully  that  they  do  not  break;  lay 
them  in  the  dish,  and  you  may  pour  a 
little  good  gravy  in  the  dish.  They 
will  eat  exceeding  good  and  nice, 
and  will  yield  enough  sauce  of  a  very 
agreeable  relish. 
Hannah  Glasse's  famous  successor. 


Eliza  Acton,  whose  Modern  Cookery, 
"dedicated  to  the  young  housekeepers 
of  England,"  first  appeared  in  1845, 
was  a  frustrated  poet.  She  conceived 
the  project  of  waiting  a  cookbook  after 
she  took  her  manuscript  of  poems  to  a 
London  publisher,  who  responded, 
"It  is  no  good  bringing  me  poetry!  No- 
body wants  poetry  now.  Go  home  and 
write  me  a  cookery  book,  and  we  might 
come  to  terms."  The  poet's  book,  in 
comparison  with  its  English  ancestors, 
is  a  clean  and  compact  miracle  of  orga- 
nization. Each  chapter  opens  with  a 
section  on  the  general  principles  to  be 
applied  in  its  particular  branch  of 
cookery,  and  the  instructions  in  indi- 
vidual recipes  are  models  of  clarity. 
The  1864  edition  provides  an  interna- 
tional range  of  recipes,  even  containing 
an  admiring  section  on  Jewish  cookery. 
Eliza  Acton's  prose  is  precise  aiid 
trustworthy;  and  she  has  an  artist's 
sense  that  even  a  cooked  dish  has  a  par- 
ticular character,  and  can  express  an 
idea.  Her  sly  and  delightful  sense  of 
humor  sparkles  most  visibly  in  her 


Available  through  interior  designers  and  decorating  departments  of  fine  stores. 


chapters  on  puddings.  Her  recipe  for 
"The  Publisher's  Pudding"  opens 
with  this  emphatic  direction:  "This 
pudding  can  scarcely  be  made  too 
rich";  while  a  few  pages  later  we  en- 
counter "The  Poor  Author's  Pud- 
ding," which,  while  surrounded  by 
other  sweets  lavish  with  raisins,  apples, 
and  greengage  plums,  is  noticeably, 
and  ironically  fruitless. 

Eliza  Acton's  book  acted  as  John  the 
Baptist  to  work  of  the  magisterial  Isa- 
bella Beeton;  other  cookbooks  may  be 
handbooks  of  instruction,  but  Mrs. 
Beeton's  positively  converses  with  her 
readers.  Isabella  Beeton's  epic  Book  of 
Household  Management,  first  pub- 
lished in  1861  (now  in  facsimile  from 
Chancellor  Press),  was  intended  to  be 
the  feminine  counterpart  of  her  hus- 
band's Encyclopedia  of  Universal 
Knowledge.  It  is  not  only  a  cookbook, 
but  a  book  of  etiquette,  nutrition- 
medicine,  family  law,  and  natural  his- 
tory. An  incomplete  summary  of  the 
chapter  on  lamb,  for  instance,  might 
mention  its  detailed  accounts  of  the 
various  breeds  of  lamb  native  to  En- 
gland and  its  colonies,  a  commentary 
on  Christ's  use  of  shepherd  imagery  in 
the  Gospel  of  John,  a  geological  de- 
scription of  the  English  Downs,  where 
Southdown  mutton  is  bred,  a  history  of 
the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  a 
section  called  "The  Poets  on  Sheep," 
which  quotes  Burns,  Shakespeare, 
Thomas,  Dyer,  and  Gray.  And  from 
the  clarion  call  of  the  opening  sen- 
tence, "As  with  the  commander  of  an 
army,  or  the  leader  of  an  enterprise,  so 
it  is  with  the  mistress  of  a  house,"  we 
know  we  are  in  the  domain  of  an  au- 
thor for  whom  practical  and  moral  life 
intersect,  that  we  are  not  merely  stu- 
dents of  household  management,  but 
by  its  means,  are  in  the  process  of  "ad- 
vancing to  the  perfection  of  our  facul- 
ties." Even  her  recipes  can  read  like 
moral  precepts,  as  does  number  388  in 
the  original  edition,  entitled:  "Useful 
Soup  for  Benevolent  Purposes,"  which 
"was  used  in  the  winter  of  1858  by  the 
Editress.  .  .for  distribution  amongst 
about  a  dozen  families  of  the  village 
near  which  she  lives."  What  astonishes 
about  Mrs.  Beeton  is  not  just  the  depth 
of  her  research,  or  the  encyclopedic 
compilation  ot  recipes  that  resulted, 
but  her  indisputable  sense  of  feminine 
power.  Despite  her  occasional  dry  wit, 
and  her  disciplined,  but  sensuous  plea- 
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sure  in  food,  Hlt  pages  arc  stately  with 
an  implicit  seiise  that  ordinary  house- 
hold life  governed  by  women  is  a  mat- 
ter of  lite  and  death,  social,  moral,  and 
physical.  Her  hook  reads  like  tjne  work 
of  an  ethical  Lady  Macbeth  while  her 
prose  is  so  commanding  that  fine 
points  of  Victorian  etiquette  seem  sud- 
denly necessary  and  sensible. 

With  what  relief  one  embraces  this 
final  settlement  of  a  delicate  issue  of 
ball  etiquette:  ''In  private  parties,  a  lady 
is  not  to  refuse  the  invitation  of  a  gen- 
tleman to  dance,  unless  she  be  previ- 
ously engaged.  The  hostess  must  be 
supposed  to  have  asked  to  her  house 
only  those  persons  whom  she  knows  to 
be  perfectly  respectable  and  of  un- 
blemished character,  as  well  as  pretty 
equal  in  position;  and  thus,  to  decline 
the  otfer  ot  any  gentleman  present 
would  be  a  tacit  reflection  on  the  mas- 
ter and  mistress  of  the  house.  It  maybe 
mentioned  here,  more  especially  tor 
the  young  who  will  read  this  book,  that 
introductions  at  balls  or  evening  par- 
lies do  not  necessarily  involve  a  subse- 
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q  u  e n  t  acquaintanceship,  no 
introduction,  at  these  times,  giving  a 
gentleman  a  right  to  address,  after- 
wards, a  lady.  She  is  consequently,  free 
next  morning  to  pass  her  partner  at  a 
ball  of  the  previous  evening  without 
the  slightest  recognition."  And  how  re- 
assured one  is  to  find  in  a  chapter  on 
confectionary  precise,  numbered  dia- 
grams for  constructing  Venetian  villas, 
Swiss  chalets,  and  Chinese  pagodas 
rrom  nougat,  pastry,  and  meringue. 

Mrs.  Beeton  is  the  cook  par  excel- 
lence of  the  British  Empire.  It  was  Brit- 
ain's colonial  adventure  that  created 
the  market  for  such  a  book;  hers  was 
the  reference  work  that  traveled  with 
young  officer's  and  diplomat's  wives  to 
Britain's  colonies,  re-creating  in  detail 
the  atmosphere  of  Epsom  and  of  Lon- 
don in  Calcutta  and  in  Auckland. 

Isabella  Beeton  was  perhaps,  in  the 
commonwealth  of  cookery,  the  culi- 
nary equivalent  of  her  contemporary, 
Alfred  Tennyson,  as  ample,  diverse, 
and  inclusive  as  her  country's  poet  lau- 
reate. Her  own  elaborate  preparations 
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for  a  picnic  agree  sweetly  with  Tenny- 
son's picnic  in  verse  from  the  poem, 
"Audley  Court": 
There  on  a  slope  ot  orchard,  Francis 

laid  a  damask  napkin  wrought  with 

horse  and  hound 
Brought  out  a  dusky  loaf  that  smelt  of  home 

and,  half-cut-down-,  a  pasty  costly  made 
Where  quail  and  pigeon,  lark  and  leveret  lay. 
Like  fossils  ot  the  rock,  with  golden  yolks 

embedded  and  in  jellied;  last  with  these, 
A  tlask  of  cider  from  his  father's  vats, 
Prime  which  I  knew;  and  so  we  sat  and  eat 

and  talk'd  old  matters  over. 

The  Book  of  Household  Management 
bred  numerous  offspring  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  Troops  of  books  of 
domestic  advice  with  titles  like  The 
Hearthstone,  The  Complete  Home,  and 
House  and  Home:  A  Complete  House- 
wife's Guide  were  published  in  the 
United  States  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Earlier  influential  American  cook- 
books, such  as  The  Virginia  House- 
wife of  1824  and  The  Carolina 
Housewife  of  1847  (both  reissued  in 
facsimile  by  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  Press)  confined  themselves  to 
the  kitchen  and  its  adjacent  garden. 
WTiile  these  books  offer  invaluable  rec- 
ords of  American  taste  and  cooking 
techniques,  and  intriguing  recipes 
such  as  the  Carolina  Housewife's 
"Soup  with  [so  called]  Green  frogs,"  a 
fanciful  title  for  stuffed  spinach  leaves 
in  stock,  they  give  us  a  somewhat  fore- 
shortened picture  of  a  cook  confronted 
with  a  stockpot,  rather  than  a  woman 
living  in  the  world.  The  later  American 
books  embrace  and  vary  the  new  style 
of  cookery  writing  forged  by  Mrs.  Bee- 
ton: anecdotal  and  companionable, 
they  address  their  readers  intimately, 
even  impertinently.  Chatty  and  detno- 
cratic  in  tone,  their  wisdom  is  often 
tendered  by  a  fictional  "Aunt  Polly"  or 
"Aunt  Sophronia,"  whose  prejudices 
about  food,  decoration,  and  cleanli-  " 
ness  depend  largely  on  whether  her  ad- 
dress ends  Richmond,  Virginia,  or 
Madison,  Wisconsin.  One  of  these  re- 
markable productions  written  by  a 
temperance  advocate  offers  the  follow- 
ing heartfelt,  if  tactless,  advice:  "Cous- 
in Ann  sat  down  by  her  maid  and  said, 
in  true  sympathy;  'Harriet,  I  am  very 
sorry  for  you,  and  I  will  advise  you  as  I 
would  my  daughter.  Don't  marry  a 
man  who  drinks.  .  .avoid  putting  on 
your  tables  that  which  may  be  the  ruin 
of  your  own  households  and  a  snare  to 
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AT  THE  TABLE 


the  soul  of  your  neighbor.'  "  This 
book,  by  Mrs.  Julia  McNair  Wright, 
also  suggests  seasoning  a  turkey  ragout 
with  a '  'wineglass  of  strong  lemonade. 

Politics,  the  inseparable  companion 
of  American  literature,  is  equally  pre- 
sent in  America's  domestic  guide- 
books. Marion  Harland,  the  doyenne 
of  America's  late-nineteenth-century 
cooks,  and  justly  praised  by  M.F.K. 
Fisher,  suggested  in  1889  a  plan  where- 
by housewives  would  receive  a  portion 
of  their  husband's  income  as  salary, 
writing,  "Women  ought  not  to  object 
to  being  considered  and  treated  as  pau- 
pers. But  they  do!" 

One  American  book  that  has 
slipped  into  inexplicable  and  unmer- 
ited oblivion  is  the  1902  Pleasures  of 
the  Table,  by  George  H.  Ellwanger, 
M.A.  Ellwanger's  idiosyncratic  review 
of  gastronomy  is  a  handsome  book,  a 
deep  flushed  camellia  color,  with  a 
golden  boar's  head  surrounded  by 
acanthuslike  scrolls  of  golden  steam 
imprinted  on  the  cover.  It  is  full  of  wit- 
ty illustrations  for  the  attentive  as 


spices  and  herbs  are  full  of  subtle  fla- 
vor for  the  curious;  it  would  be  easy, 
for  instance,  to  overlook  the  tiny  en- 
graving of  a  carp  holding  an  umbrella 
on  the  copyright  page,  but  Ellwanger 
belongs  to  that  mischievous  breed  of 
authors  who  leave  their  readers  un- 
chaperoned,  both  to  perceive  and  to 
feel  pleasure  according  to  their  capaci- 
ties. Ellwanger  is  a  master  of  the  artful 
anecdote,  and  knows  too,  how  to  de- 
cant a  phrase.  He  is  as  well  read  in  the 
history  of  cooking  and  eating  as  Brillat- 
Savarin.  His  discourses  on  the  relation- 
ship of  the  Catholic  clergy  to  liqueurs, 
on  the  history  of  tavern  signboards,  on 
Greek  gastronomy,  are  enlaced  with 
tales  of  the  great  gourmands  of  the 
past,  and  occasional  recipes.  He  has  al- 
most a  lexicographer's  gift  for  defining 
the  exact  character  and  pleasure  a  par- 
ticular food  offers,  as  in  this  anecdote 
of  the  author-cook  Grimod  de  La 
Reyniere:  "It  is  related  that  on  a  certain 
occasion,  when  reminded  by  a  lady  that 
he  was  taking  a  large  portion  of  macaro- 
ni after  a  plenteous  repast,  he  ob- 
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served:  'Madame,  Macaroni  is  heavy,  it 
is  true,  but  it  is  like  the  Doge  of  Venice: 
when  he  arrives  one  must  make  room 
for  him — everyone  stands  aside.'  " 

He  is  unpretentious  and  elegant 
whether  writing  of  the  effect  of  frying 
on  manners,  observing  that  "fine  and 
delicate  dinners  may  be  found  a  pana- 
cea to  lacerated  affections,"  or  record- 
ing the  following  recipe,  to  accompany 
a  dessert  wine:  "On  fresh  bread  cut  in 
thin  slices  for  its  base,  you  will  place  a 
layer  of  the  freshest  butter,  then  a 
layer ...  of  fresh  cream  cheese,  and  fi- 
nally a  gilding  of  maple  syrup ...  it  will 
succeed  the  ices  with  as  buoyant  a 
grace  as  the  daffodil  follows  the  snow- 
drop of  spring."  So  it  does. 

There  are  hundreds  of  momentarily 
forgotten  or  temporarily  undiscovered 
cookbooks,  each  of  which  offers  a  par- 
ticular pleasure,  re-creates  a  specific 
era  or  mood;  one  thinks  of  Mrs.  C.F. 
Leyel's  Picnic  for  Motorists  and  her 
books  from  the  superb  "Lure  of  Cook- 
ery" series  published  in  the  thirties;  of 
the  books  of  Marcel  Boulestin,  the 
friend  of  Colette,  who  was  arguably  the 
most  imaginative  exponent  of  French 
regional  cookery  yet  published  in  En- 
glish; of  the  prize,  to  my  taste,  of  the 
Larousse  Gastronomique ,  the  1938  edi- 
tion, by  Prosper  Montagne.  Its  jade- 
green  leather  cover  is  pierced  with  the 
appetizing  image  of  three  chickens  in 
full  roast  in  a  brick  oven,  and  it  con- 
tains a  deliciously  chauvinistic  section 
on  American  food,  which  implies  that 
the  great  contributions  of  American 
cuisine  are  cocktails,  and  to  judge  from 
the  Jean  Harlowesque  creature  de- 
vouring a  rather  virile-looking  ear  of 
corn,  blondes. 

Perhaps  Joseph  Conrad,  whose 
wife's  cooking,  to  judge  from  her 
books  Handbook  of  Cookery  and 
Home  Cookery,  kept  him  a  well-fed 
novelist,  best  summarizes  the  plea- 
sures of  collecting  cookbooks  in  his 
preface  to  hers: 

"Of  all  the  books  produced  since 
the  remote  ages  by  human  talents  and 
industry  those  only  that  treat  of  cook- 
ing are,  from  a  moral  point  of  view, 
above  suspicion.  The  intention  of  ev- 
ery other  piece  of  prose  may  be  dis- 
cussed and  even  mistrusted,  but  the 
purpose  of  a  cookery  book  is  one  and 
unmistakable.  Its  object  can  conceiv- 
ably be  no  other  than  to  increase  the 
happiness  of  mankind."   n 
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short  time  there.  The  present  mansion 
(1893)  is  the  estate's  second  house,  the 
first  having  burned  in  1 89 1 .  The  loss  of 
a  beloved  home  might  have  been  cause 
enough  for  the  symbolic  mosaic  phoe- 
nix over  the  fireplace  in  the  Great  Hall, 
but  to  the  Trasks,  the  medieval  bird 
represented  recovery  from  greater 
losses. 

They  first  came  to  Saratoga  in  1881 
mourning  their  son,  Alan,  bringing 
with  them  to  the  rented  Childs  man- 
sion their  daughter  Christina,  who 
named  Yaddo,  rhyming  the  nonsense 
word:  "Yaddo  sounds  like  shadow  but 
it's  not  going  to  be  shadow." 

Spencer  Trask,  born  in  1844,  was  a 
New  York  broker  who  backed  Thom- 
as Edison,  became  an  original  trustee 
of  General  Electric,  supported  rail- 
roads, and  financed  Adolph  Ochs's  re- 
born New  York  Times.  He  was  also  a 
philanthropist,  founding  a  home  for 
orphan  girls,  and  anti-gambling.  His 
fortunes  rose  and  fell:  suffering  revers- 
es in  the  Panic  of  1893,  Trask  had  to 
place  the  new  mansion  on  the  market 


within  a  few  months,  not  taking  it  off 
until  two  years  later. 

His  wife  Kate,  later  Kairina,  wrote 
popular  plays  and  novels.  She  was  reli- 
gious and  mystical.  Her  style  may 


Once  or  twice  I  fell  into 
conversation  with  a  new 
housemaid  who  had  lost  her  place 
in  Newport  when  her  employers 
lost  their  fortune.  She  had  no 
esteem,  none  whatever,  for  the 
writers  she  saw  at  Yaddo.  They 
were  the  sort  of  people,  she 
said — after  making  a  polite 
exception  for  me — who  wouldn  V 
he  invited  twice  to  a  Newport 

cottage.  MALCOLM  COWLEY 


sound  silly  to  modern  ears,  but  she  had 
undeniable  vision.  She  believed  that 
"beauty  and  possibility  lie  in  our 
hands."  Her  nephew  described  her  as  a 
"peculiar  blend  of  idealism,  romanti- 
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cism,  and  pretentiousness." 

Spencer  Trask  had  bought  the 
Yaddo  property  against  the  advice  of 
friends,  who  told  him  to  buy  a  cottage 
on  fashionable  North  Broadway.  "It  is 
much  more  clever  and  interesting," 
wrote  Mrs.  Trask,  "to  make  a  locality 
fashionable  than  it  is  to  take  a  fashion- 
able locality."  Besides,  "...people 
frighten  the  fairies."  What  she  and 
Spencer  came  to  call  "Yaddo-life"  was 
more  than  elaborate  play  on  a  country 
estate.  They  saw  Yaddo  as  a  source  of 
spiritual  and  artistic  inspiration. 

From  the  beginning,  Yaddo  was  a 
word-place:  "We  spoke  of  'our  farm' 
when  it  had  about  three  chickens  and 
four  cabbage  heads,"  Mrs.  Trask 
wrote.  Between  Yaddo  and  the  thor- 
oughbred racetrack,  the  Trasks  left  the 
pine  forest  wild,  cultivating  around  the 
enlarged  house  and  to  the  east,  build- 
ing a  working  farm  to  the  south,  and 
creating  "a  stately  approach"  to  the 
north.  Spencer  laid  out  the  gardens — 
the  rose  garden,  completed  in  1899,  is 
dedicated  to  Katrina — and  engineered 
dams  to  control  the  streams  and  lakes. 
Kate  set  pure  Yaddo  ice  in  silver  tan- 
kards to  decorate  her  dinner  table. 

The  Trasks  established  a  tradition  of 
hospitality,  of  holiday  pageants  and 
celebrations,  special  Yaddo  toasts  and 
poems,  and  family  gatherings.  On  Hal- 
loween 1882,  in  a  private  ceremony 
written  and  enacted  by  her  family, 
Kate  Nichols  Trask  was  crowned  Ka- 
trina, Queen  of  Yaddo,  and  presented 
with  crown,  ring,  sword,  and  ivory 
scepter;  after  her  coronation  she  al- 
ways called  herself  by  her  royal  name. 

The  Trasks  welcomed  to  Yaddo 
prominent  politicians,  artists,  scien- 
tists, and  church  officials  of  the  day. 
Mrs.  Trask  eschewed  the  "tittle-tattle 
of  society"  for  more  meaningful  talk. 
Once,  discussing  Dante's  vision  of  the 
Inferno,  Katrina  turned  to  a  "stiff  and 
formal  woman"  to  say  she  found  it  odd 
that  God  permitted  everlasting  pun- 
ishment. The  woman  outdid  Katrina  in 
earnestness,  replying,  "I  never  discuss 
He// at  the  dinner-table." 

The  happiest  period  of  Yaddo-life 
ended  in  April  1888,  when,  in  their 
New  York  home,  Christina,  eleven, 
and  Junius,  four,  died  within  three 
days  of  each  other  of  diphtheria,  prob- 
ably contracted  from  contact  with  Ka- 
trina, who  was  recovering  from  the 
disease.  In  August  1889,  Katrina's  last 
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child  died  twelve  days  after  birth. 

Three  years  later,  Spencer,  ill  in  New 
York  with  pneumonia,  was  told  that 
Yaddo  had  burned  to  the  ground. 
Phoenixlike,  Trask  was  inspired  rather 
than  defeated;  he  had  photographs 
taken  of  the  foundations  to  plan  for  the 
new  house.  The  cornerstone  was  laid 
three  months  after  the  fire. 

The  Trasks  designed  their  new  man- 
sion themselves,  mixing  periods  and 
styles,  and  architect  William  Halsey 
Wood  "approved  our  plans  and  used 
his  art  to  fulfill  them,"  Katrina  wrote. 
They  filled  their  mansion  with  furni- 
ture of  their  own  design  as  well  as  ob- 
jects bought  on  European  tours.  The 
pine  and  the  rose,  emblems  of  Spencer 
and  Katrina,  are  used  throughout  as 
decorative  motifs.  (A  recent  inventory 
of  Yaddo  property  disclosed  that  the 
Trasks'  furniture  and  art  is  for  the  most 
part  of  little  value  except  as  part  of 
Yaddo.  The  few  valuable  pieces  have 
been  lent  to  regional  museums.) 

The  Trasks'  mansion  may  be  criti- 
cized as  an  incongruous  union  of  castle 


and  cottage,  but  it  is  an  adaptable  and 
hospitable  building  that  was  trans- 
formed from  a  private  home  into  a 
retreat  for  artists  without  drastic  alter- 
ation. In  the  public  rooms,  many 
pieces  of  furniture  are  in  the  same 
place  they've  been  since  1893,  earning 


1  oily  told  me  this  had  been 
Katrina  Trask' s  own 
room .  .  .  Placed  in  the  alcove 
made  by  the  bay  window  was  a 
desk,  a  chair,  and  a  low  table,  just 
the  right  height  for  a  typewriter, 
and  as  soon  as  I  had  brought  up 
my  things  from  the  car  and 
unpacked,  I  began  to  write 
because  it  would  have  seemed 
ungrateful  not  to,  in  such  a 

room.  GAIL  GODWIN 


the  mansion  an  air  of  stability.  For  all 
its  jumbled  qualities,  the  mansion  and 
grounds  achieve  the  effect  the  Trasks 
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desired,  so  much  so  that  one  doesn't 
see  Yaddo  so  much  as  feel  it. 

Without  heirs,  discouraged,  the 
Trasks  considered  the  future  of  their 
estate.  Spencer  was  determined  to  "set 
it  apart  for  some  special  purpose." 
Then  came  Katrina's  vision  of  a  Yaddo 
future  of  "men  and  women — creating, 
creating,  creating!" 

The  Trasks  formed  the  Corporation 
of  Pine  Garde  with  the  help  of  Trask's 
business  partner,  George  Foster  Pea- 
body,  who  had  long  been  in  love  with 
Katrina.  In  1909 — his  fortune  not  yet 
recovered  from  the  Panic  of  1907 — 
Spencer  was  killed  in  a  train  crash,  and 
Katrina,  who  had  been  nearly  an  inva- 
lid since  1901,  went  into  retreat.  In 
1916,  she  closed  the  mansion  and  lived 
in  the  renovated  caretaker's  cottage  in 
order  to  economize  for  Yaddo's  fu- 
ture. A  year  before  her  death,  in  1921, 
she  married  George  Foster  Peabody. 

Mrs.  Trask  wouldn't  allow  the 
Yaddo  project  to  begin  during  her  life- 
time. When  pressed  by  Peabody  to  ap- 
point a  director,  Mrs.  Trask  said 
mysteriously  and  accurately  that  ''she 
will  come  when  it's  time  for  her  to 
come."  After  Katrina's  death,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Ames  came  to  Yaddo  to  visit 
her  sister,  who  was  helping  Peabody 
with  a  research  project.  She  remained 
director  and  guiding  spirit  until  1970. 

Elizabeth  Ames,  with  both  adven- 
turousness  and  common  sense,  set  the 
tone  of  Yaddo  and  its  schedule,  which 
has  remained  substantially  the  same. 
There  is  no  visiting  between  studios 
before  four  P.M.,  and  after  that  by  invi- 
tation only.  Visitors  are  not  permitted 
at  Yaddo  before  four  or  after  eleven 
P.M.  The  rules  chafe  little  and  help  one 
to  say  no  to  distraction  from  within  and 
without.  In  the  big  summer  season, 
Yaddo's  fifty -five -room  mansion  and 
the  outlying  buildings  and  studios  hold 
thirty-four  guests,  and  in  the  little  sea- 
son, twelve,  for  stays  from  two  weeks 
to  two  months. 

Each  generation  of  artists  has  re- 
flected the  outside  world  one  escapes 
temporarily  at  Yaddo.  In  the  thirties, 
guests  fresh  from  Depression-worn  cit- 
ies were  served  breakfast  in  bed;  some 
used  their  newfound  leisure  to  design  a 
socialized  Yaddo,  deciding  which 
tasks  ought  to  be  assigned  to  which 
guests,  to  the  alarm  of  the  staff.  In  the 
late  forties,  Red-baiting  rose  its  head, 
and  in  our  own  time  the  workshop  art- 
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ist  has  appeared,  from  a  generation 
used  to  sharing  work  before  it's 
hatched.  Still,  the  purpose  and  atmo- 
sphere of  Yaddo  is  strong  enough  to 
absorb  the  guests'  quirks. 


i«  pattern,  the  place  comes  to 
resemble  an  upside-down  pyramid: 
at  its  broad  top  the  combined 
effect  of  the  environs,  the  staff 
efforts  and  the  pattern  of  the  day 
itself,  all  converging  on  that 
sharply  engaged  point — the  artist. 
No  wonder  that,  as  work 
intensifies,  an  artist  comes  to 
believe  in,  and  even  confess  to, 
the  happy  illusion  that  the  place  is 
being  run  solely  for  her  or 

him.  HORTENSE  CALISHER 


Often  at  Yaddo,  I've  felt  an  unusual 
pleasure  in  my  work  that  has  at  least 
something  to  do  with  the  presence  of 
other  artists.  If  someone  is  depressed 
or  manic,  drinks  too  much,  insists  on 
making  puns  at  the  dinner  table  or  talk- 
ing about  Hell — it  is  all  tolerated,  so 
long  as  no  one's  work  is  disturbed.  One 
of  Yaddo's  miracles  is  that  so  much 
good  has  happened  there  and  so  little 
negative  of  any  importance. 

A  few  summers  ago  I  was  having 
dinner  at  Yaddo,  at  the  corner  table  by 
a  glass  cabinet,  and  we  were  discussing 
Yaddo's  active  fund-raising  program. 
One  writer  said,  "Well,  if  Yaddo  needs 
money,  why  don't  they  sell  that  thing," 
and  he  pointed  to  the  jeweled  crown 
that  is  displayed  in  the  cabinet  in  a  blue 
velvet  case.  The  remark  was  cranky  but 
charming,  because  it  betrayed  an  inno- 
cent belief  in  the  Trasks. 

The  crown  is  worthless — glass 
stones  and  metal — and  was  used  dur- 
ing the  Trasks'  costume  pageants  and 
plays.  It  was  placed  in  the  cabinet — on 
top  of  a  blue  velvet  knife  case — by 
Curtis  Harnack,  executive  director 
since  1971.  What  is  authentic  at 
Yaddo — its  crowning  glory — is  a  gen- 
erous and  courageous  vision  that  has 
been  carried  out  with  devotion,  style, 
and  intelligence,  and  has  accomplished 
more  than  perhaps  even  the  Trasks 
foresaw,  n 


The  quotes  displayed  in  this  story  are  from  Yad- 
do's sixtieth-anniversary  publication,  Six  Dec 
ades  at  Yaddo. 
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LAMPLIGHT 

Though  new  forms  are  constantly  being  invented, 
old  lamps  never  fade  away 

By  Mark  Hampton 


'T.YftTt' 


"51" 


It  seems  to  me  that  the  act  of  leaving 
a  lamp  lighted  on  the  hall  table  for 
those  who  have  not  yet  returned  for  the 
night  is  rather  like  the  ancients  leaving 
lamps  on  the  altars  of  their  favorite  de- 
ities. It  is  a  warm,  loving  gesture  and  a 
welcoming  sight  to  the  one  who  is  re- 
turning. Somehow,  leaving  a  recessed 
ceiling  light  on  doesn't  quite  evoke  the 
same  cozy  feeling.  Yet  when  I  first  be- 
gan working  in  the  decorating  world  in 
the  early  sixties,  an  awful  reaction 
against  table  lamps  was  going  on  and 
everyone  of  a  certain  forward-looking 
point  of  view  was  frantically  trying  to 
eliminate  the  beautiful,  useful,  and 
time-honored  lamp.  Well,  those  days 
are  over,  for  a  while  at  least,  and  as  is 
the  case  with  all  lighting  (it  never 
ceases  to  surprise  me),  the  recent  lamp- 
less  look  still  exists  while  lamps  of  ev- 
ery known  sort  also  continue  to  exist. 
The  world  of  lighting  is  constantly  ex- 
panding but  it  never  contracts.  The 
possibilities  simply  increase. 


It  is  almost  impossible  for  us  to 
imagine  the  world  without  electricity. 
Whenever  there  is  a  power  failure  and 
we  find  ourselves  surrounded  by  light- 
ed candles,  I  always  marx'el  at  the  grip 
darkness  has  over  us.  One  of  the  basic 
elements  of  ancient  lamp  design  is  por- 
tability. Ever}'  little  oil  lamp  made  two 
thousand  years  ago  had  a  handle  so  you 
could  move  that  light  from  one  dark 
place  to  another.  "Lighting  the  way" 
was  critically  important,  and  the  de- 
sign and  manufacture  of  the  artifacts 
that  provided  the  light  took  on  a  good 
deal  of  importance,  too.  Ancient 
Etruscan  lamps,  for  example,  were 
beautifully  made  and  were  a  great 
source  of  pride  to  their  owners. 

Candles  were  in  fact  known  in  an- 
cient history,  but  they  did  not  become 
common  in  domest'c  use  until  after  the 
Middle  Ages.  Because  of  their  costli- 
ness, they  were  confined  for  centuries 
to  religious  use.  They  were  made  of  tal- 
low or  wax  and  in  France  th-' 


were 


Three  table-lamp 
classics,  from  the  left: 
an  electrified 
antique  gilt-bronze 
candlestick  with  a  false 
candle;  a  Chinese 
vase  mounted  and 
wired;  an  18th- 
century  bouillotte 
in  bronze  with  original 
tole  shade. 


two  separate  guilds  for  the  two  differ- 
ent sorts  of  candles.  When  candles  fi- 
nally hit  the  domestic  scene,  they 
provided  an  outlet  for  decorative  de- 
sign that  is  profoundly  felt  to  this  day. 
The  historical  range  of  candlesticks 
and  candelabra  is  vast  and  completely 
wonderful  as  a  source  of  inspiration  for 
modernists  and  traditionalists  alike. 
The  materials  used  in  candlestick  mak- 
ing are  tremendously  varied — wood, 
brass,  pewter,  bronze,  silver,  porce- 
lain— just  to  mention  a  few.  There  are 
not  many  useful,  decorative  articles 
that  inspire  such  widespread  creativity 
and  variety,  or  that  have  traveled  down 
through  time  with  so  much  adaptabil- 
ity. The  bouillotte  lamp,  for  example, 
is  a  beautiful  design  usually  consisting 
of  three  bronze  candle  branches  and  a 
painted  tole  shade.  It  was  made  to  light 
a  gaming  table  in  the  eighteenth  centu- 
ry (the  game  was  called  bouillotte).  It 
has,  with  the  substitution  of  a  couple  of 
light  bulbs,  become  an  indispensable 
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GE  BRINGS  A  WHOLE  NEW  RANGE  OF  POSSIBILITIES  TO  GAS  COOKING. 


General  Electric  has  some 
surprising  news  for  anyone  who 
thought  we  made  only  the  fin- 
est electric  ranges.  Now  we're 
Droudly  introducing  a  full  line  of 
;ias  ranges  as  well. 
r  Needless  to  say  each  of  our 
fiew  ranges  offers  the  kind  of 


to  built-in  ovens  that  fit  beauti- 
fully into  wall  or  cabinet  space. 
There  are  even  special  Hi/Low 
Cool<ing  Centers,  complete 
with  range  and  self-cleaning 
oven  below  and  a  second 
oven  or  microwave  up  above. 
And  all  our  new  ranges  come 


ever  anything  you  need  to  know. 
Come  meet  the  new  GE  Gas 
Range.  It'll  light  a  flame  in  your 
heart,  too 

-I 
We  bring  good  things  to  lifa 


;<&E  looks  and  performance  that  with  something  else  you'll  fall  in 

will  ignite  your  senses.  From  love  with-The  GE  Answer  Cen- 

cooktop  models  that  enhance  ter®  service.  Call  us  toll-free  at 

the  beauty  of  any  counter  area  800-626-2000  if  there's 

^    A  REGISTERED  TRADEMARK  OF  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY. 
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type  ol  lamp  ri^Iit  u\>  to  the  present 
day,  aiui  I  icv\  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  will 
never  he  out  of  favor. 

In  1784,  a  Swiss  inventor  named  Ar- 
j»and  came  up  with  a  new  kind  of  oil 
lamp  that  did  not  have  the  prohlem  ol 
making?  a  lot  of  greasy  smoke.  It 
marked  (he  heginning  of  another  era  of 
lighting,  which,  coupled  with  all  those 
candlesticks,  still  has  a  great  effect  on 
the  design  of  what  we  call  lamps.  Many 
of  the  shapes  that  became  familiar  as 
oil  lamps  were  easily  adapted  to  elec- 
tricity a  century  later. 

Another  aspect  of  lamp  design  that 
is  interesting  to  me  is  the  fact  that 
lamps  are  a  remarkably  clear  indicator 
of  the  fashion  of  the  times.  'I'hey  are,  in 
an  odd  way,  a  fashion  accessory — in 
fact,  lamps  can  be  thought  of  as  the 
jewelry  of  interior  decoration:  they  can 
be  quite  precious;  they  can  be  retired 
and  brought  back  at  a  later  date;  they 
can  be  remounted.  Or  they  can  be  giv- 
en a  new  type  of  lampshade,  and  prcs- 
lo,  they  fit  right  in  again.  The  subject  of 
lampshades  alone  provides  us  with  an 
indicator  of  lime  that  can  be  as  accu- 
rate in  establishing  the  date  of  a  room 
as  counting  the  rings  on  a  tree  stump  is 
in  dating  the  tree.  I  low  often  an  old 
photograph  of  a  divine  room  is  marred 
according  to  present-day  standards  of 
style  (fickle  and  feeble  though  they 
may  be)  only  by  the  funny,  outmoded 
k'mpshades. 

In  the  first  25  years  or  so  of  this  cen- 
tury, rather  elaborate  (sometimes  very 
elaborate)  Chinese-style  pagoda- 
sha|-)ed  silk  lampshatles  with  frills  and 
ruching  and  fringe  were  u.sed  on  lamps 
made  out  of  Chinese  vases.  Such  vases, 
by  the  way,  had  been  mounletl  as  can 
delabra  since  the  eighteenth  century, 
so  they  were,  by  the  time  electricity 
came  into  domestic  use,  time-honored 
objects  in  the  realm  of  lighting.  These 
extreme  Chinese  lampshades  eventual- 
ly gave  way  to  a  more  conservative 
shape,  and  for  years,  there  was  a  com- 
monly used  lampshade  with  concave 
outlines  that  was  a  simplification  of  the 
overly  designed  pagoda  shade.  Later 
on  in  the  forties  and  the  fifties  (oh,  how 
I  love  to gri|u- about  the  fifties!)  we  saw 
the  insistent  and  very  ugly  drum- 
shaped  lampshades  that  still  appear  in 
motel  rooms  and  other  places  of  dubi 
ous  decorative  distinction.  Then  came 
the  simple  tapered  shade  whose  shape 
can  be  more  or  less  conventional.  In 
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the  sixties,  I  remember  loving  the  mar 
velously  chic  Paris  apartment  of  Roger  II 
Vivier,  and  one  of  its  outstanding  fea-  | 
tures  was  the  design  of  the  lampshades, 
which  were  of  an  exaggerated  coolie-  ;, 
hat  shape,  made  of  shiny  opaque  pa-  III 
per.  They  became  an  instant  rage. 

As  we  all  know,  lampshades  can    . 
make  or  break  a  lamp.  Just  exactly   • 
what  makes  a  good  lampshade  is,  likr    [ 
taste  itself,  a  difficult  thing  to  define      f 
however,  there  is  always  my  favorii(    ; 
test,  which  is  easy  to  apply:  what  has   \ 
looked  best  for  the  longest  period  ol    j 
time?  Usually,  if  a  design  has  consis    \ 
tently  won  out  over  the  other  entries  in  \\ 
the  race,  then  it  is  pretty  good.  And  in    ' 
lampshades,  where  proportions  mean 
everything,  unless  your  intention  is  to   ii 
create  an  extreme  shape  like  that  of  M     1 
Vivier,  the  most  appealing  lampshadr  \ 
is  one  that  tapers,  but  not  too  radically.    " 
Its  vertical  measurement  should  ex-  ,, 
ceed  the  top  diameter,  but  not  by  an 
enormous  amount.  Steeply  tapered 
shades,  which  have  a  top  diameter  that 
is  a  great  deal  smaller  than  both  the 
bottom  diameter  and  the  vertical  di- 
mension, are  usually  best  when  used  on 
rather  small,  spindly  lamps,  which  of 
course  means  that  the  shades  them- 
selves are  small.  The  larger  the  shade 
gets,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  scale  it. 
These  same  loose  principles  of  propor- 
tion apply  to  hexagonal  and  octagonal 
shades  as  well. 

rhe  materials  that  can  be  used  for 
shades  are  numerous.  Paper  shades 
can  be  clean  and  strict  looking,  espe- 
cially when  the  paper  is  opaque — ei- 
ther shiny  or  dull.  Translucent  paper, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  a  soft  glowing 
quality  when  the  light  is  on  that  is  less 
hard  than  the  opaque.  If  you  have  a 
clever  painter,  you  can  also  glaze  trans- 
lucent paper  shades,  which  results  in 
an  aged  look  whether  the  light  is  off  or 
on.  Opaque  paper  shades  can  be  tinted 
lor  that  matter,  but  it  tloesn't  affect  the 
quality  of  the  light.  Linen,  cotton,  and 
silk,  whether  pleated,  shirred,  or 
stretched  tight,  are  beautiful  and  rich. 
Color  tonality  is  terribly  important, 
since  dead  white  can  be  so  glaring.  Soft 
pink  linings  are  loved  by  many  but  the 
pink  must  be  a  very  subtle  shade.  It  is 
definitely  true  that  the  whole  mystery 
of  selecting  a  lampshade  is  largely 
st)lved  if  you  are  able  to  take  the  lamp 
with  you  to  the  place  where  the  lamp- 
shades come  from.  Ortainly  the  safest 
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approach  is  to  opt  for  the  simplest  dc 
sign  mack'  in  the  best  possible  way. 

In  spite  of  the  tendency  ol  lamps  to 
be  rather  trendy  accessories,  it  is  still 
undeniable  that  a  good  number  ol 
lamp  types  have  remarkable  durability. 
They  are  real  classics.  Here  is  a  briel 
list,  l.l'he  okay-to-fine  Chinese  or  lap 
anese  vase  mounted  as  a  lamp.  (Note:  it 
it  is  a  good  vase  and  has  never  been 
mounted  before,  do  no/  drill  a  hole  in 
the  bottom  of  it.  That  little  hole  will 
ruin  the  value  of  your  antique.   The 
cord  will  be  just  fine  dangling  out  ol 
the  top  of  the  mounting,  and  we  all 
want  to  control  our  compulsive  behav 
ior,  don't  we?)  2.  Ciilt-bronze  candle 
sticks  mounted  with  a  false  candle  and 
ti)pped  with  a  delicately  scaled  shatle, 
which  are  lovely  in  pairs  or  singly.  ^. 
Bouillotte  lamps,  already  described.  -4. 
(Crystal  columns  with  gilt-bron/e  capi 
tals,  usually  the  bases  lor  oil  lamps  that 
have  lost  the  reservoir  part  ol  the 
mechanism,  which  make  very  crisp  and 
elegant  lamps.  5.  Dillerent  types  ol 
wooden  candlesticks,  Italian  barocjue 
as  well  as  simple  Cieorgian  examples.  6, 
Battersea  and  other  sorts  of  enamel 
ware  candlesticks.  What's  more,  these 
various  types  of  lamps  all  go  together, 
which  is  part  ol  the  challenge.  Bunches 
ol  new  lamps  Iresh  oil  the  assembly 
line,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  look 
very  rich,  and  if  you  do  not  want  a  rich 
ellect  in  the  lirst  place,  then  make  your 
lamps  out  ol  simple  earthenware  vases, 
or  old  hand-blown  glass  bottles  and 
jars,  or  severe  terracotta  or  plaster 
shapes.  The  Diego  (iiacometti  plaster 
lamps  are  yet  another  example  t>l  die 
persistence  ol  great  design.  I'hey  hold 
the  same  charm  now  that  they  did  lifty 
years  ago.  Another  huge  category  ol 
lamp-base  types  is  the  broad  range  ol 
I^mpire  and  Regency  partly  dark  and 
partly  gilded  candelabra  that  can  look 
very  grand  but  that  can  also  look  very 
hotel-lobby  if  you're  not  careful.  And 
finally,  although  I  know  I  have  only 
scratched  the  suriace,  there  are  all  the 
urns  of  the  world  that  have  been  con 
verted  into  lamps.  Wood,  marble,  por 
celain,  bronze,  tole,  and  on  and  on.  I'or 
those  ol  us  who  adore  neoclassicism, 
they  are  always  welcome. 

Twentieth-century  design  has  add 
ed  a  number  of  well-known  classics  to 
the  list  ol  permanently  available  lamp 
types.    The  way  a  style  can  last  is  re 
markable:  the  1924  Rietveld  table 
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Goodbye  drab  window  shades.  Voila  Z-Shade,'"  the  French 
style  pleated  shade  that  gives  a  room  intimacy  and  charm. 

Dozens  of  luscious  colors.  Crisply  tailored  in  soft  and  sensuous 
fabrics,  from  translucent  to  opaque. 

Custom  made  in  America  by  Levolor  so  you  can  do  a  room 
exactly  as  you  want  it.  We  can  even  stripe  your  Z-Shade. 
For  a  free  booklet  and  the  name  of  your  nearest  dealer  write 
Z-Shade,  800  N.  Baker  Drive,  Itasca,  IL  60143. 

Z-StlADEBY 

LEVOLOR 

©  1986  Levolor  Lorentzen.  Inc. 
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lamp  is  half  a  century  older  than  the 
1972  "Tizio"  lamp  by  Richard  Sapper, 
yet  they  could  be  used  just  a  few  feet 
away  from  each  other  or  one  could  be 
used  instead  of  the  other.  Their  design 
inspiration  is  the  general  language  of 
the  industrial  revolution,  which  has 
had  such  a  profound  impact  on  mod- 
ernism. It  is  noteworthy  that  many  of 
the  starkly  modern  lamps  of  this  genre 
create  hot  spots  or  pools  of  light  rather 


As  we  all  know, 

lampshades 

can  make  or 

break  a  lamp 
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than  general,  soft  illumination,  partly 
because  they  were  intended  to  be  used 
in  spaces  that  had  a  lot  of  ceiling  light. 
This  quality  of  casting  sharp  pinpoints 
of  light  only  increases  the  sculptural 
feeling  of  the  lamps  themselves. 

Within  the  realm  of  modern  light- 
ing, one  must  also  consider  the  vast 
area  of  Art  Nouveau  and  Art  Deco 
lamps.  Without  meaning  to  be  unap- 
preciative  of  those  two  periods,  I  do 
feel  that  both  Art  Nouveau  and  Art 
Deco  were  such  radical  developments 
and  so  highly  ornamented  and  stylized 
that  they  do  not  permit  a  very  eclectic 
use  of  their  artifacts.  For  example,  Tif- 
fany and  Galle  and  all  other  art-glass 
lamps  look  out  of  place  in  most  rooms. 
They  are  most  commonly  and  most 
successfully  used  as  collected  objects, 
not  as  functional  decoration. 

When  we  are  thinking  about  decora- 
tion, the  fact  remains  that  for  many  of 
us  the  most  agreeable  way  to  light  a 
room  is  with  table  lamps.  In  addition  to 
creating  seductive  pools  of  light  of 
whatever  intensity  we  desire,  they  pro- 
vide us  with  a  satisfying  amount  of  dec- 
orating that  is  limitless  in  its  variety. 
They  can  also  be  placed  wherever  we 
need  them  or  want  them.  Rich  and 
grand,  arts-and-craftsy,  redolent  of 
some  bygone  era,  or  modern  and 
strange — there  are  styles  and  designs 
that  can  fit  in  with  any  decor  and  that 
can  suit  any  design  sensibility.  And  the 
acquisition  of  a  new  lamp — unlike  a 
track  light — doesn't  usually  necessi- 
tate calling  the  electrician,  n 
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In  Mac  Il's  lourth  house  for  an  exurban  Philadelphia  himily, 
C.hessy  Rayner  balances  respect  for  tradition  with  a  designer's  teel 

lor  the  height  of  current  tashion 
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JLn  the  living  room,  preceding  pdgfis, 
the  doors  of  a  French  country  armoire  have 

been  left  open  to  display  antique 

prints  and  majolica.  The  rug  is  one  of  several 

newly  acquired  Bessarabians.  Above:  In 

another  view  of  the  living  room, 

luxuriously  deep  club  chairs  and  back-to-back 

sofas  are  covered  in  "lots  of  chintz" 

from  Cowtan  &  Tout.  Right:  Brunschwig 

&  Fils  striped  wallcoverings  in  the  dining 

room  make  the  ceiling  seem  higher. 


.emcmbcr  the  house  in  The  Philadelphia  Story? 
The  movie's  director,  George  Cukor,  once  told  how  he 
had  ordered  intentionally  dowdy  sets  for  it  to  capture 
his  perception  of  the  Main  Line.  Densely  wooded  and 
laced  with  streams  and  trails — even  now  more  accu- 
rately described  as  exurbia  than  suburbia — the  area  has 
long  stood  for  the  discreet,  the  understated,  and  the  se- 
cure. Attractive  attributes  all — but  when  translated 
into  interior  decoration,  Cukor's  image  ol  the  Main 
Line  prevails  to  this  day. 

You  might  be  then  surprised — having  turned  "right 
at  the  Merion  Cricket  Club,"  a  local  landmark — to 
come  upon  a  house  in  Haverford  that  is  the  opposite  of 
dowdy.  Chessy  Rayner,  of  the  noted  New  York  firm 
MAC  II,  has  decorated  it  with  respect  for  Main  Line 
tradition,  but  she  has  also  placed  it  at  the  height  ol  cur- 
rent fashion.  "Everyone  associates  us  with  elaborate 
New  York  apartments,"  Mrs.  Rayner  says.  "We  wanted 
to  show  we  could  also  do  something  charming  and  sim- 
ple and  pretty  with  lots  of  chintz." 

MAC  II,  perhaps  best  known  for  consistently  clean 
and  crisp  adaptations  of  shifting  modes,  encountered 
similarly  mercurial  temperaments  in  the  Thomas  Flana- 
gans, their  clients  in  1  iaverford.  After  38  years  of  mar- 
ried life,  the  Flanagans  are  living  in  their  fourteenth 
house — and  their  fourth  decorated  by  Mrs.  Rayner. 
"For  the  last  couple  of  moves,"  Janet  Flanagan  says, 
"we've  been  able  to  keep  the  same  telephone  number. 
When  friends  call,  they  say,  'Where  are  you  living 
now?'  " 

Tom  Flanagan  works  as  a  consultant  in  "systems  de- 
velopment." In  plain  English,  this  means  he  advises 
businesses  that  are  in  trouble,  particularly  those  in  the 
computer  field.  The  last  few  years  have  been  good  for 
him,  which  may  have  something  to  do  with  the  latest 
move.  His  wife  had  had  her  eye  on  this  imposing  cha- 
teau-style house  for  years,  and  when  it  came  on  the  mar- 
ket he  indulged  her.  She,  by  her  own  admission,  has  "a 
problem.  It's  a  compulsion  with  me — these  houses.  But 
Chessy  doesn't  think  I'm  crazv." 


INew  pilasters  give  architectural 

definition  to  the  library.  The  George  lH 

barrel-back  chair  with  its  nicely  worn 

leather,  the  Bessarabian  rug,  the  old 

needlepoint  pillows,  and  the  tea  table — 

rather  than  a  coffee  table — between  the 

sofas,  while  all  antique,  are  also  very 

much  of  the  moment.  The  17th-century 

Continental  painting  over  the  fireplace 

comes  from  Florian  Papp. 
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"They're  perfect  clients — dear  and  enthusiastic," 
Mrs.  Rayner  says.  "And  when  people  are  enthusiastic, 
you  turn  yourself  inside  out  for  them." 

With  her  commanding  stature  and  her  loping,  pur- 
poseful stride,  Mrs.  Rayner  stands  in  distinct  physical 
contrast  to  her  client;  Mrs.  Flanagan  is  very  petite.  Tom 
Flanagan  calls  them  "Mutt  and  Jeff."  "One  particular 
time,"  he  recalls,  "I  went  shopping  with  them  and  Janet 
bought  one  of  those  very  classic  navy-blue  coats.  .  .  " 

"A  Chesterfield,"  his  wife  puts  in. 


"Well,  in  any  case,"  he  continues,  "I  always  associate 
them  with  little  girls.  And  I  swear  to  you,  from  behind, 
you'd  have  thought  they  were  mother  and  daughter." 
The  relationship  is  not  quite  that,  but  Mrs.  Flanagan 
concedes  that  her  decorator  has  become  something  of  a 
mentor. 

Mrs.  Rayner  also  brought  to  the  project  a  tall  per- 
son's sense  of  scale.  As  imposing  as  it  looks  from  with- 
out, the  house,  built  in  the  fifties,  has — alas — only 
eight-foot  ceilings  within.  Mrs.  Rayner  solved  this  prob- 
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in  another  view  of  the  library,  above, 

a  pair  of  brackets  from  Mrs.  Flanagan's  "faux- 

bamboo  period"  balance  two  of  a  group  of 

English  topographical  views  by  Knyff  and 

Kip.  Ri^ht:  Two  more  views  hang  next 

to  an  unusual  American  tramp-art  desk  dated 

1893.  Above  ri^ht:  A  19th-century  Irish 

mirror  in  the  striped  powder  room. 
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lem  with  several  time-tested  tricks  of  the  trade.  In  the 
dining  room,  she  used  striped  wallcoverings.  In  the  li- 
brary, she  added  pilasters.  Floors  throughout  were 
painted  white,  curtains  were  run  up  to  the  ceiling;  doors, 
where  possible,  were  also  raised  to  the  ceiling  (the  last 
detail  is  something  of  a  MAC  II  "signature").  Most 
drastically,  the  inevitable  fifties  picture  windows  were 
replaced  by  proper  French  doors  with  little  wrought- 
iron  balconies.  The  French  provenance  of  the  house  is 
thus  considerably  heightened  on  its  exterior,  as  well. 


As  it  happens,  the  Flanagans  trace  their  house  mania 
to  their  first  visits  to  France,  where  they  began  col- 
lecting furniture  that  Mrs.  Rayner  has  deftly  incorporat- 
ed in  the  current  house.  A  pair  of  French  country 
armoires,  for  example,  are  now  kept  open  to  display 
decorative  objects.  There  are  also  mementos  through- 
out of  what  Mrs.  Flanagan  calls  her  "faux-bamboo 
period."  In  general,  however,  she  characterizes  the  new 
mannci-  as  "fancier."  "Ten  years  ago  we  did  dhurries 
and  kill;  's,"  she  {Text  continued  on  page  1 96) 
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1  he  bed  in  the  master  bedroom,  above,  is 

hung  with  lace  from  J.  H.  Thorp.  Ri^t: 

The  adjacent  dressing  room  is  upholstered 

in  yards  and  yards  of  Rose  Gumming 

chintz.  The  same  chintz  Imes  a  French 

country  armoire,  above  rifjot,  which  has 

been  left  open  to  display  a  collection  of 

antique  boxes  and  baskets. 


CLASSICAL 
TRICKERY 

Designer  Stephen  Sills  gives 
a  modern  clarity  to 
traditional  trompe  I'oeil 

BY  MICHAEL  ENNIS 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  OBERTO  GILI 


JLiiving  room  as  grotto: 
plaster-coated  draped  muslin 
provides  a  faux-stone 
backdrop  for  Roman 
antiquities,  Louis  XVI  table, 
gilt  chairs  from  Chatsworth  in 
Old  World  Weavers  satin, 
and  a  Viennese  Deco  lamp 
on  a  silver  Mughal  side  table. 
Polka  dots  and  Clarence 
House  stripes  add  a 
contemporary  insouciance. 


L 
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In  typical  Sills  fashion,  illusion  and  reality  cross  tracks  so  often  that  the  eye 
soon  learns  to  assume  nothing  and  imagine  anything 


I  grew  up  in  Durant,  Oklahoma,  and  out  there  in  the 
country  you  could  create  anything  you  wanted," 
says  designer  Stephen  Sills.  "I  could  be  in  a  creek 
bed  and  fantasize  I  was  on  the  Nile  or  walk  in  a  forest 
and  feel  like  I  was  in  the  forest  at  Versailles."  Since 
those  childhood  excursions  Sills  has  lived  and  studied 
in  Paris,  spent  ten  years  as  a  designer  in  Dallas,  and 
now  has  a  burgeoning  business  in  New  York,  where 
he  belongs  to  that  group  of  young  designers  who  are 
pushing  past  plain-vanilla  Post-Modernism  and  hack- 
neyed period  revivals  into  an  aesthetic  of  engaging  wit 
and  complex  illusion.  Today  fantasy,  the  sheer  ro- 
mance of  the  faraway,  the  magic  of  antiquity,  is  only 
the  beginning  in  Sills's  work.  Beyond  the  stark  mural 
faqade  of  his  two-story  Dallas  town  house — he  spent 
two  years  gutting  and  rebuilding  this  "laboratory"  for 
his  latest  visual  inventions — the  rich  furnishings  and 
coolly  classical  proportions  inspire  the  mood  of  an 
eighteenth-century  Italian  villa.  Yet  in  typical  Sills 
fashion,  the  historicism  is  at  times  authentic,  at  times 
teasingly  fraudulent;  illusion  and  reality  cross  tracks 
so  often  that  the  eye  soon  learns  to  assume  nothing 
and  imagine  anything. 

The  acknowledged  leitmotiv  for  this  ambitious  de- 
sign foray  is  the  stunningly  eccentric  wall  treatment  in 
the  living  room.  Here  Sills  draped  plaster-dipped 
muslin,  which  after  hundreds  of  painstaking  coats  of 
wet  plaster  has  assumed  the  texture  and  apparent  sub- 
stance of  cut  stone.  It's  a  brilliantly  contemporary 
faux  conceit,  but  in  its  evocation  of  fossilized  antiqui- 
ty— one  thinks  of  drapery  for  an  enormous  classical 


Swedish  neoclassical  chairs,  above,  were  upholstered  in 
leather  painted  to  resemble  stone.  Columns  found  in  a  Paris  flea 
market.  Right:  An  18th-century  Irish  mirror  surmounts  the 
mantel.  In  foreground,  18th-century  garden  figures,  Charles  X 
obelisk;  Roman  fragment  under  table. 
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J_Iintry  hall  combines 
unglazed  Islamic  tiles, 
18th-century  Irish  mirror  and 
sconces,  Chinese  porcelain, 
Egyptian  alabaster,  and  French 
Deco  furnishings,  including 
Jean-Michel  Frank  parchment 
cabinet.  Opposite:  Faux  stones 
are  actually  cut  wallpaper. 
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Sills  has  arranged  his  interior  with  appropriate  restraint,  but  a  streak  of  baroque 
exuberance  emerges  in  his  eye-challenging  use  of  materials 


Greek  sculpture — it  is  also  a  subtle  reference  to  the  ar- 
chaeological craze  that  so  influenced  eighteenth-cen- 
tury styles.  This  faux  tour  de  force  sets  up  a  fine 
collection  of  bona  fide  Roman  antiquities,  the  statuary 
fragments,  freestanding  fluted  columns,  and  statu- 
ettes of  swirling  draped  goddesses  that  any  thoroughly 
modern  eighteenth-century  collector  would  have  cov- 
eted. To  these  Sills  has  added  such  period  antiques  as 
an  elegantly  spare  Louis  XVI  mahogany  table  and  a  set 
of  Franqois  Herve  gilt  chairs  Irom  Chatsworth,  uphol- 
stered in  cobalt-blue  satin.  Still  more  historical  scope, 
and  ambiguity,  is  provided  by  such  late  modern  flour- 
ishes as  a  large  blue  glass  cube — made  by  Sills  from 
the  windows  of  an  old  Dallas  candy  store — that  re- 
sembles a  Donald  Judd,  or  the  gray,  fixtureless,  wall- 
to-ceiling  living-room  double  doors  that  hang  with  the 
ponderous  yet  carefully  balanced  simplicity  of  a  Rich- 
ard Serra  sculpture. 

An  ardent  devotee  of  neoclassicism.  Sills  has  ar- 
ranged his  interior  with  appropriate  restraint — he 
likes  clarity,  not  clutter — but  a  streak  of  baroque  exu- 
berance emerges  in  his  eye-challenging  use  of  materi- 
als. The  ceiling  of  his  living  room  is  covered  with 
Japanese  silver  tea  paper  that  strongly  suggests  sheet 
metal,  and  the  living-room  floor  is  paved  in  marble  cut 
and  laid  like  brick.  Sills  has  been  fascinated  with 
trompe-l'oeil  painting  ever  since  childhood,  so  not 
surprisingly  he  has  become  a  virtuoso  of  faux.  His  spe- 
cial effects  range  from  outrageous  to  flawlessly  coun- 
terfeit. The  tortoiseshell  baseboard  in  his  bedroom  is  a 
good  example  of  the  former;  his  stairs — the  risers  are 
faux  marbre  and  the  steps  the  real  thing — defy  the  eye 
to  make  a  distinction. 

Sills's  trom.pe-roeil  technique  is  so  deft  that  he  can 
even  pounce  with  confidence  on  the  accidents  of  the 
creative  process.  The  bookcases  and  closets  he  built  in 
his  upstairs  library  were  originally  intended  to  imitate 
bleached  terra  cotta,  hut(Text  contDJued  on  page  203) 


In  the  library,  leather-look  cornices  support  specially  cast 
stone  finials,  above.  Reflection  of  architectural  models  in  the 
Korean  lacquer  Deco  mirror  suggests  a  window  into  time. 
Right:  Sills  built  the  alcove  for  a  guest  bed  covered  with  rare 
English  paisley  and  flanked  by  Italian  neoclassical  chairs. 
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EARLY 
BURGHLEY 

Overlooked  for  centuries  among  more 

glittering  treasures,  the  Japanese 

porcelains  of  Burghley  House  provide  a 

rare  glimpse  of  seventeenth-century 

collecting  tastes 

BY  RAND  CASTILE 
PHOTOGR/y>HS  BY  RICHARD  DAVIES 
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vJrandest  of  the  Elizabethan  stately  homes,  Burghley  House 

is  famous  for  its  dense  roofscape  of  towers,  turrets,  and  pinnacles. 

Centering  them  is  the  majestic  Clock  Tower,  above,  dated 

1585.  Left:  Among  the  Japanese  porcelains  of  Burghley  House 

is  this  dish  dating  from  the  late  17th  or  early 

18th  century.  It  is  painted  with  a  strikingly  modern  design  of 

prunus  blossoms  in  a  vase  on  a  low  table,  set  against  a 

background  of  origami-like  paper  squares. 
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mdvinted  Chinese  bowl  listed  in  the  1690  inventory; 

detail  of  carved  overdoor  attributed  to  Grinling 

Gibbons;  very  rare  late- 17th-century  Arita  puppy; 

allegorical  figure  of  Fame,  detail  of 

17th-century  Soho  Grotesque  tapestry  by  John 

Vanderbank  of  London.  Middle  row:  Four 

Japanese  Van  Frijtom  dishes,  late  17th  to  early  18th 

century,  made  in  direct  imitation  of  Dutch 

delftware,  on  Dutch  marquetry  table  of  the  period. 

Bottom  row,  from  left:  Ceiling  painted  by 

Antonio  Verrio  after  the  legend  of  Cupid  and 

Psyche;  Japanese  elephant,  17th  century, 

in  storeroom  under  the  Clock  Tower;  carved 

stone  ceiling  detail  of  the  Roman 

Staircase,  completed  in  1560. 
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Past  the  gates  the  drive 
ribbons  before  us — 
first  straight,  then  left, 
it  moves  upgrade  by  the 
cricket  green,  then  dips, 
then  rises  more  steeply  to 
crest  between  great  trees. 
The  mist  beyond  stretches 
like  the  palest  cat  along  low- 
er ground.  It  will  disappear 
in  an  hour  or  two,  but  for  the 
moment  the  mist  guards 
park  and  tree  and  the  many 
deer  in  the  early  morning  ot 
this  part  of  still-sleeping 
Cambridgeshire. 

In  the  greater  distance  is 
the  profile  of  Burghley,  ris- 
ing immense  from  the  land, 
an  improbable  silhouette  in 
England,  a  New  Jerusalem  of 
towers  before  the  whitening 
sky.  Burghley,  four  centu- 
ries old,  the  grandest  of  Eliz- 
abethan houses,  is  the  size  of 
a  New  York  city  block.  It  is 
set  in  a  park  twice  the  area  of 
Monaco.  The  park,  in  turn, 
centers  an  estate  of  twenty 
thousand  acres. 

One  family,  the  Cecils 
(pronounced  S'isl),  have 
owned  Burghley  House 
since  it  was  built  in  the  late 
sixteenth  century.  They  still 
possess  house,  treasures. 


and  grounds.  Burghley 
House  is  most  definitely  not 
part  of  Great  Britain's  esti- 
mable National  Trust  but  is 
held  as  a  private  charitable 
foundation  run  by  the  Cecil 
family. 


Ljady  Victoria  Leatham,  top, 

chatelaine  of  Burghley, 
framed  by  scaffolding  used  for 

the  restoration  of  Antonio 

Verrio's  Heaven  Room.  Above: 

Grisaille  ceiling  rondel  of  two 

figures  resting  in  a  landscape 

after  a  game  of  racquets,  by 

Verrio.  Rtghl   In  a  niche  on  the 

Roman  Staircase,  the 

17th-century  Arita  figures 

described  in  the  Burghley 

inventory  of  1688 

as  'Two  China  Boyes  Wresding," 

among  the  earliest  Japanese 

works  in  the  collection. 


The  builder,  and  first 
Lord  Burghley,  was  William 
Cecil,  created  Baron  Burgh- 
ley by  Elizabeth  I  in  1571. 
His  son  became  an  earl,  and 
some  later  descendants  were 
named  marquesses  of  Exe- 
ter. Elizabeth  I's  accession 
inaugurated  a  lively  period 
of  architectural  invention. 
Lord  Burghley  gained  a  for- 
tune from  his  appointment 
as  master  of  the  court  of 
wards,  a  lucrative  office  tra- 
ditionally served  at  the  plea- 
sure of  the  crown.  He  had 
previously  worked  for  the 
queen  as  her  surveyor,  and, 
as  he  increased  in  power 
over  many  years,  no  one  re- 
mained closer  to  the  throne. 
Testimony  to  his  power  and 
wealth  is  magnificently  ren- 
dered in  the  stone  and  fur- 
nishings of  Burghley  House. 
The  lords  of  Burghley 
traveled  regularly  to  the 
Continent,  returning  with  a 
vast  array  of  objects,  pic- 
tures, and  sculptures,  which 
were  then  installed  with  in- 
vention and  occasionally 
misdirected  zeal.  Things 
were  also  purchased  locally, 
acquired  at  auction,  re- 
ceived as  gifts  or  tribute,  or 
assumed  through  fortunate 
marriage.  As  the  collections 
grew,  some  things  were  got 
rid  of  or  retired  to  storage, 
but  much  remains  in  place 
as  collected  by  the  early  earls 
and  marquesses. 

Upon  the  death  of  the 
Sixth  Marquess  of  Exeter  in 
1981,  the  trustees  of  the 
Cecil  family  invited  Mr.  Si- 
mon Leatham  and  his  wife. 
Lady  Victoria  Leatham,  to 
live  at  Burghley  and  to  con- 
serve its  resources  for  the  fu- 
ture.  Lady  Victoria,  a 
daughter  of  the  Sixth  Mar- 
quess, lived  there  for  the 
first  nineteen  years  of  her 
life.  Her  father  was  the  last 
marquess  to  reside  in  the 
great  house;  his  younger 
brother  succeeded  him  in 
1981  but,  having  lived  long 
in  Canada,  elected  to  remain 
(Text  continued  on  page  204) 
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IMPORlliD 

Antiquarian  Arthur  Williams's 

East  Hampton  house  is  an  edited  journal 

of  his  foreign  adventures 

BY  GABRIELLE  WINKEL 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  JACQUES  DIRAND 


DATELINE  EAST  HAMPTON — Antiquarian  Arthur  Wil- 
liams is  just  back  from  Damascus  with  a  pair  of 
mother-of-pearl  and  ivory  chests  for  his  shop,  East 
Hampton  Antiques.  Why  Damascus?  "If  you  are  really  go- 
ing to  live,  I  think  adventure  is  a  part  of  it,  and  to  me  find- 
ing these  things  is  a  total  adventure.  I  believe  in  going  after 
the  most  exceptional  objects  I  can  possibly  locate  any- 
where in  the  world." 

The  furnishings  in  Williams's  farmhouse  exemplify  this 
philosophy.  Objects  he  has  acquired  on  his  travels — he  has 
been  around  the  world  six  times — testify  to  human  versa- 
tility, variety,  and  skill.  "The  whole  world  is  interesting  to 
me — at  least  the  past  few  thousand  years." 

His  personal  possessions  include  Coco  Chanel's  bird- 
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Ln  the  living  room,  above,  eclecticism  unbounded:  paintings  from  India, 

1920  French  brass-and-glass  coffee  table  filled  with  Spanish  silver  fish,  and  an  English 

pine  bookcase.  Opposite:  The  typical  Long  Island  farmhouse. 
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cage,  a  pair  of  fanciful  Minton  majolica  garden  seats,  a 
nineteenth -century  desk  bought  in  China  in  1983,  "when 
they  were  allowing  furniture  out,  though  it  was  difficult. 
Everything  had  a  little  red  seal,  even  me."  The  interiors  are 
white — the  walls  and  the  old  plank  flooring.  Williams  took 
a  cue  from  his  favorite  decorator,  Syrie  Maugham,  who  be- 
lieved that  if  you  used  white,  then  you  could  display  ob- 
jects. Accordingly  the  house  is  devoid  of  patterned  rugs, 
curtained  windows,  and  papered  walls.  "I  don't  believe  in 
distractions,"  Williams  says. 

The  farmhouse  dates  back  to  1870.  With  the  help  of  lo- 
cal architect  Donald  Richey,  it  was  partially  gutted  to  make 
a  home  port  for  this  inveterate  world  traveler,  n 

Editor:  Carolyn  Sollis 


L  he  birdcage,  above,  housed  Coco 

Chanel's  finches  in  her  country  house.  The 

19th-century  French  and  German 

automaton  dolls  were  once  playthings  of 

the  children  of  the  Russian  aristocracy  and 

are  now  serious  decorative  objects. 

Opposite,  clockwise  from  top  left: 

Chippendale  mirror  above  19th-century 

Chinese  desk  and  Imari  urns;  150-year-old 

root  chair  from  the  north  islands  of  Japan; 

18th-century  Imari  urn;  18th-century 

French  fauteuil  recently  covered  in 

an  Egyptian  cotton,  and  18th-century  Irish 

Gothick  cabinet,  which  Williams  thinks 

belonged  to  a  cleric. 
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ihe  dining  room,  above,  combines  several  textures,  styles, 
and  periods.  Japanese  chairs  surround  a  chrome-and-glass  table  designed  by 

John  Vesey.  Sheffield  silver  column  candlesticks  from  1810  were 

bought  at  a  Guinness  auction  in  London.  Below:  A  trio  of  teakettles  from 

1910-20.  Right:  The  simple  white  kitchen  furniture  came  from 

the  Door  Store.  Opposite:  Shutters  control  bedroom  light.  Mirror  and 

dresser  are  French  faux  bamboo;  chair  was  once  used  to  carry  Singapore 

planters  around  their  estates.  Pair  of  Minton  majolica  porcelain  tree  trunks 

dates  from  1880.  Paisley  bed  throw  was  bought  in  Srinagar. 
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NG 
HIS  VIEW 


Philip  Johnson, 
molderofskyhnes, 
continues  to  mold 
his  Connecticut 
landscape 

BY  ROSAMOND  BERNIER| 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY 
RICHARD  BRYANT 
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"I  still  cut  trees  every  year,  to  free  us  from  this  terrible 
curse  of  New  England,  the  tree.  I  realize  I  shall  be  in 
trouble  with  the  local  nature  lovers,  but  this  is  a  jun- 
gle. And  it  has  to  be  beaten  back  just  as  the  Brazilian 
jungle  does — though  not  quite  as  often." 


Philip  Johnson  is  at  this  moment  just  about  the 
most  visible  American  architect  there  has 
ever  been.  In  some  American  cities  it's  quite 
a  neat  trick  to  be  out  of  sight  of  one  of  his 
buildings,  and  if  there's  a  dinner  table  where 
he  never  turns  up  in  conversation  I  would  like  to  hear 
about  it. 

But  this  ubiquitous  and  ever  more  controversial 
near-octogenarian  has  a  secret  side — one  he  rarely  talks 
about  but  never  ceases  to  act  upon.  He  is  a  dedicated, 
compulsive,  almost  obsessional  landscape  architect. 

No  one  has  ever  hired  him  to  do  it.  It  is  done  on  his 
own  property  in  Connecticut,  and  in  his  apparently 
nonexistent  spare  time,  and  he  has  been  at  it  for  well 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  "All  landscape  architecture 
is  hopeful  architecture,"  he  said  just  the  other  day,  and 
he  knew  from  the  very  beginning  that  it  would  take  a 
while  to  work  with  the  hand  that  nature  had  dealt  him. 
But  if  you  live  in  a  glass  house,  as  he  does,  you  have  to  do 
something  about  the  view  from  the  windows. 

"When  I  first  came  here,"  he  said,  "the  landscaping 
was  aU  second  growth,  with  a  few  old  trees.  The  under- 
growth was  so  dense  that  it  took  me  twenty  minutes  to 
walk  here  from  the  road,  though  it's  only  a  few  hundred 
feet.  The  real-estate  agent  couldn't  believe  that  anyone 
would  buy  a  piece  of  land  like  that,  buried  in  the  woods. 
But  I  could  see,  though  he  couldn't,  what  trees  I  could 
cut  and  what  a  view  I  could  get. 

"Southern  Connecticut  is  really  one  of  the  great  land- 
scapes, because  it  roUs  at  exactly  the  right  degree  of  hu- 
manistic pleasure.  Not  quite  as  good  as  Ireland,  of 
course.  Ireland  is  the  greatest.  A  landscape  has  to  have 
the  right  folds  at  the  right  scale.  Big  folds  don't  do  you 
any  good,  because  then  you're  lost  in  the  heights.  Little 
folds  are  no  good,  because  they're  too  small  to  give  you 
a  sense  of  containment.  Ohio,  where  I  come  from,  has 
folds,  but  it  doesn't  have  folds  in  hills.  Southern  Con- 
necticut has  exactly  the  right  change  in  grades.  We're 
one  hundred  twenty  feet,  in  this  place,  from  the  road  to 
the  pond  that  I  created  down  there.  It's  very  graspable, 
one  hundred  twenty  feet.  Then  there's  a  ridge,  a  mile  or 
a  mile  and  a  half  away,  which  is  just  the  right  height. 
Again,  that  ridge  contains  the  view. 

"So  I  could  see  the  potential  of  the  five-acre  slice,  the 
good  old  American  slice  with  its  narrow  part  on  the 
road.  I  could  see  where  I  could  sculpt  it,  after  I'd 


cleared  it,  and  gradually  I  found  the  knoll  where  the 
house  was  going  to  be,  and  now  is.  The  knoU  at  that  time 
was  deep  in  the  woods  where  nobody  could  see  it.  So  I 
cleared  the  field  from  the  road  down  to  where  I  was  go- 
ing to  build  the  house,  and  I  cleared  enough  to  see  the 
great  tree  that  was  going  to  be  the  anchor  for  the  house. 
No  one  could  see  that  tree,  even  in  the  winter,  but  I 
knew  it  was  there. 

"The  great  English  landscape  designers — Capability 
Brown,  Humphrey  Repton,  had  it  easy.  They  started 
with  fields,  and  they  could  see  what  they  were  working 
with.  I  lived  here  for  five  or  ten  years  before  I  even  saw 
the  row  of  maples  that  now  make  the  path  to  the  art  gal- 
ler\' .  I  never  knew  they  were  there,  the  underbrush  was 
so  dense.  It  was  nineteenth-century  underbrush,  by  the 
way.  People  always  say  'eighteenth  century,'  but  I  al- 
ways, consciously  and  infuriatingly,  say  nineteenth, 
which  sounds  better  to  me  and  worse  to  them.  As  I 
bought  more  land,  the  landscape  became  like  a  negative 
cutting  into  raw  wood.  Jefferson  must  have  done  that, 
because  that's  what  MonticeUo  was  like  before  he  got 
there. 

"One  thing  I  learned  early  on.  My  adviser  said, 
'Look,  it's  never  a  mistake  to  cut  a  tree.'  I  was  horrified 
at  the  time,  but  I  went  ahead — cutting,  cutting,  cutting. 
I  still  cut  down  fifteen  or  twenty  trees  a  year.  I  realize  I 
shall  be  in  trouble  with  the  local  nature  lovers,  but  I 
have  to  free  us  from  the  terrible  curse  of  New  England, 
which  is  the  tree.  New  England  is  a  jungle,  and  it  has  to 
be  beaten  back,  just  as  the  Brazilian  jungle  has  to  be 
beaten  back,  though  not  quite  as  often.  You  don't  have 
Hanas  to  swing  on,  like  Tarzan,  but  it  crawls  up  to  meet  you. 

"Americans  don't  understand  woodlands.  They  let 
second  growth  come  up.  They  let  little  trees  and  shrubs 
come  up  that  entirely  blind  you.  In  any  French  or  Ger- 
man forest  you  look  under  the  tree  trunks  and  see  dap- 
pled shade.  There's  no  such  thing  as  dappled  shade  in 
American  forests.  I  worked  very  hard  to  get  dappled 
shade.  Forest  ferns  are  the  greatest  things  you  can  have. 
The  more  I  make  the  dappled-shade  theory  work,  the 
more  the  forest  ferns  make  the  great  floor. 

"As  stupid  as  Americans  are  about  trees,  their  grand- 
fathers were  very  good  about  walls.  The  old  stone  walls 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  farm  walls,  were  made  be- 
cause you  couldn't  plow  the  fields  for  all  the  rocks.  So 
you  rook  the  rocks,  and     (Text  continued  on  page  1 98) 
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''Some  critics  think  Tm  a  better  landscape 
architect  than  an  architect,  which  is  meant 
to  be  a  terrible  insult.  Fm  not  so  sure." 


he  bone-white  library  in  a  field 


''My  little  library  is  just  an  isolated  thing.  I  don't  want  a 
path  leading  to  it.  It's  fun  to  stroll  through  the  fields 
and  find  things.  .  .  .  That  cone  shape  was  really  done  as 
an  object  in  the  landscape  to  catch  the  changing  light." 
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Johnson's  gate  can 
>e  controlled  from  a  car. 
"It  gave  me  a  piece  of 
sculpture  and  it  furthered 
my  technical  education." 
Oppositei  The  stainless 
steel  sculpture  by  Robert 
Morris  "makes  a  focus 
of  attention  as  you  turn 
the  corner." 
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PARISIAN  WELCOME 

The  lighthearted,  comfortable  apartment 

of  Count  and  Countess  Michel  de  Ganay,  decorated 

with  the  help  of  Anne  Caracciolo 

BY  JEAN-MARIE  BARON     PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  KAREN  RADKAI 
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>or  Parisians,  the  most  beautiful  apartments  on  the 
Left  Bank  are  not  the  most  obvious  ones;  often,  in  fact, 
they  are  those  that  surprise  us  the  most.  Between  the 
Ministry  of  Culture  and  Les  Invalides — where  you  dis- 
cover the  admirable  order  of  seventeenth-century  mili- 
tary architecture — such  an  apartment  building,  very 
eighteenth-century,  garlanded  in  stone,  shelters  all  the 
graces  of  a  society  known  for  its  savoir  vivre  and  still 
marked  today  by  its  pleasure  in  festivities  among  friends. 

We  find  little  imposing  here  as  we  begin  our  explora- 
tion. Climbing  the  central  staircase,  we  pass  a  generous 
brown-marble  basin,  ornamented  with  serpents,  and 
busts  of  Roman  emperors  that  seem  to  point  the  way. 
They  are  evidence  of  a  concern  for  history,  and  they  make 
us  aware  of  an  inalterable  silence.  But  as  we  reach  the  top 
floor,  we  realize  that  charm  is  not  foreign  to  this  evoca- 
tion of  the  past. 

Elegant  and  blonde,  a  paisley  shawl  thrown  lightly 
over  her  shoulders,  the  Countess  Michel  de  Ganay  opens 
the  door  onto  a  universe  that  we  sense  instantly,  and  inti- 
mately, to  be  hers.  There  is  nothing  pompous,  preten- 


tious, or  flashy  in  sight.  Each  detail  contributes  to  the 
overall  atmosphere  and  indicates  a  way  of  life  entirely  de- 
voted to  the  well-being  of  one's  guests.  "Entertaining," 
she  says,  "is  among  the  most  important  things  I  do.  It's 
one  of  the  things  that  give  me  the  most  joy." 

Immediately  upon  entering  the  foyer,  we  are  seized  by 
an  impression  of  true  comfort.  The  small  motifs  in  the 
thick  wool  carpet,  and  the  foliage  and  lion-headed  hares 
of  the  red-and-faded-rose  Fortuny  fabric  on  the  walls, 
soften  the  light  of  day.  On  the  Louis  XVI  bureau,  two 
eighteenth-century  famiUe  verte  vases  face  two  larger 
ones,  the  latter  made  in  France  and  inspired  by  a  Sere- 
briakoff  watercolor. 

in  the  kitchen,  opposite,  surrounded  by  early- 18th-centur\' 
Royal  Copenhagen  china  plates,  an  astonishing  early- 19th- 
century  Japanese  cabinet,  inlaid  and  collapsible,  found  by  Anne 
Caracciolo  in  an  antiques  shop  in  London.  Above:  In  a  corner 
of  the  living  room,  an  18th-century  painting  of  the  Florentine 
School,  and,  on  the  small  desk,  family  heirlooms:  two  bronze- 
coUared  vases,  Compagnie  des  Indes  porcelain, 
and  18th-century  Marseille  faience. 
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Leaning  against  the  apricot-and-brick-colored,  spat- 
ter-painted wall  is  a  screen  covered  with  an  old  paisley 
shawl.  We  realize  as  we  pass  by  that  the  screen  and  shawl 
hide  the  breakfast  room,  where  a  round  table  sports  a 
cloth  embroidered  with  flowers  and  garlands  of  red, 
green,  blue,  and  yellow.  There  is  something  so  undeni- 
ably English  in  this  retined  melange  of  fabrics  that  we  are 
nearly  transported  to  one  of  those  huge  country-houses 
outside  London.  We  find  curtains  of  heavy  cotton  and 
the  same  kind  of  carpeting  as  before.  Only  this  time,  it  is 
presented  as  a  rug,  so  we  walk  all  the  way  around  it,  on 
neatly  waxed  parquet  de  Versailles. 

Two  beige  Louis  XVI  armchairs  stand  guard  at  the 
windows,  while  sofas  in  rose,  green,  and  yellow  beckon  to 
each  other  from  either  side  of  the  room.  Each  is  equipped 
with  its  own  reading  lamp,  wearing  a  pleated  sUk  shade, 
inspired  by  those  Geoffrey  Bennison  liked  so  well. 

Continuing  our  investigation,  we  spot  a  black-and- 
gold-lacquer  Chinese  table  decorated  with  landscape 
scenes.  A  deep  hollow  in  its  base  suggests,  perhaps,  that  it 
was  once  used  to  hold  ice.    {Text  continued  on  page  210) 


Ihe  warm  English  ambience  of  the  living  room,  preceding  pi^es,  is  created  by  a  potpourri  of  printed 
fabrics  from  Braconnier  and  Rubelli.  The  mirror  frame  is  18th-centur\'  gilded  bronze.  Sofas  and  armchairs 

by  Anne  Caracciolo.  Ahove:  The  Countess  Michel  de  Ganay  and  Vanessa,  her  King  Charles  spaniel. 

Below   In  the  quiet  bedroom,  Prelle  paisley  print  walls  and  Romanex  flowery  canopy  contrast 

with  the  bright  colors  of  the  embroidered  shawl  from  Manila.  Opposite:  A  corner  of  the  bedroom  shows  a 

characteristic  array  of  fabrics  and  a  large  Oriental  vase  made  in  Paris  after  drawings  by  Serebriakoff 
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It  filters  through  taffeta  curtains  in  the 

dining  room.  Friezes  and  trompe  I'oeil  are  the  work 

of  Florence  Giraudeau.  On  the  old-fashioned, 

hand-embroidered  tablecloth  are  dessert  plates 

hand-painted  by  "I' Atelier  du  Passage." 
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OVER  THE  STORE 

Downstairs,  in  the  fashionable  Mortimer's,  it's  the  people  who  count; 
upstairs,  in  owner  Glenn  Bernbaum's  apartment,  possessions  are  everything 

BY  CHARLOTTE  CURTIS 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  UZZIE  HIMMEL 


If  the  world  is  indeed  a  stage,  and 
certainly  nothing  is  more  carckilly 
staged  than  Hfe  on  Manhattan's 
glossy  Upper  East  Side,  then  Morti- 
mer's is  one  of  the  finer  of  the  low-key 
settings.  Other,  more  ornate  restau- 
rants have  fancier  food,  gilded  furnish- 
ings, and  hopelessly  fashionable 
patrons  who  fairly  reek  of  big  money. 
That's  not  Mortimer's  style.  Instead, 
it's  the  understated  place  where  many 
of  these  same  elegants  dine  informally, 
less  expensively,  and  on  their  days  off. 
Between  performances.  Minus  false 
eyelashes  and  the  boardroom  hauteur. 
The  Brookes,  the  Bills,  The  Nans, 
Oscar,  Annette,  Claudette,  Fernanda, 
Ahmet,  Swifty,  and  the  variously  cele- 
brated members  of  the  gang  show  up 
without  the  elaborate  trademark 
touches  that  establish  their  public  per- 
sonae.  And  Glenn  Bernbaum,  who 
knows  them  all,  feeds  and  cossets  them 
to  a  fare-thee-well.  "What  I  envi- 
sioned,' '  he  says  with  the  worldliness  of 
one  who  has  been  paying  close  atten- 
tion, "was  a  meeting  place  where 
young  people  came  in  jeans  and  ladies 
came  in  mink  coats."  He  has  that  and 
more,  much  more.  "Some  nights  some- 


thing wonderful  happens.  The  place 
doesn't  seem  so  informal.  It  takes  on 
the  air  of  a  very  smart  club:  a  splendid 
mix  of  people." 

Such  nights  (and  entire  weekends) 
are  not  rare.  Their  frequency  is  such 
that  lean,  gray-haired  Mr.  Bernbaum, 
though  he  refuses  the  label  of  worka- 
holic, finds  himself  hosting  and  cosset- 
ing at  all  hours,  and  this  matters.  For 
when  he  finally  does  escape,  and  he 
tries  to  at  least  two  nights  a  week,  he 
has  only  to  climb  the  stairs,  shut  the 
door  and  he's  home.  In  a  wholly  differ- 
ent world.  Here,  all  is  comfortably  lux- 
urious, willfully  cluttered,  artfully 
arranged,  and  not  the  least  bit  under- 
stated. No  simple  benrwood  chairs.  No 
unadorned  floor.  And  nary  a  plain 
white  cloth  in  sight. 

Downstairs,  the  people  are  what 
counts.  Upstairs,  possessions  are  ev- 
erything, and  the  range  is  wide,  eclec- 
tic, and  unpredictable.  The  walls  are 
mostly  beige.  The  thick,  handmade 
rugs  are  boldly  patterned.  The  sofas 
(one  of  which  actually  is  a  bed)  are  pil- 
lowed and  overlaid  with  fur  throws. 
The  many  paintings  and  drawings  are 
darkish  and  exotic.  In  all,  the  apart- 
ment is  a  glory  of  an- 
tiques,  sculpture, 
bibelots,  ohjets  de  virtu, 
and  photographs.  Mr. 
Bernbaum,  it  would 
seem,  is  a  man  who  ac- 
quires. 

"I've  bought  things 
over  the  years,"  he  says, 
remembering  the  price  as 
well  as  the  moment  at 
which  this  or  that  piece 
came  into  his  possession. 
"Some  came  from  the 
house  where  I  was  born 
in  Philadelphia.  Some 
from  the  town  house  I 
had  before  I  moved 
here."  A  few  are  new. 
His  is  essentially  an 
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rompe-loeil  cat  by 
Richard  Neas  studies  a  visiting 
dog  at  Cafe  Mortimer,  above. 
Below  left:  Pliotograph  of 
Mortimer,  the  cat  named  for  the 
restaurant,  along  with  those  of 
the  Bernbaum  f^amily  and 
friends,  on  a  French  desk. 
Opposite,  top:  19th-century 
bronze  lion  presides  over 
books,  photographs,  and  silver 
and  ivory  candlestick.  Between 
windows,  a  painted  escritoire. 
Far  ri^ht:  Chasse  an  Ttgre, 
attributed  to  the  Rubens 
school,  flanked  by  portraits  of 
Sir  George  Montague  and  an 
Oriental  potentate.  Crystal  and 
marble  globes  are  on  green 
marble  top  inlaid  with  contrast 
marble.  Near  rtght:  French 
turtle  crawls  over  Portuguese 
needlepoint  rug  from  Morjifiian 
toward  (ienoese  chair. 


All  is  comfortably 
luxurious, 
willfully  cluttered, 
artfully  arranged, 
not  the  least 
bit  understated 


..!;;.iii.ciii)i  ccnlury  i'lc-ntb.  and  Italian 
world  into  which  he  has  knowingly  put 
a  Lhronic  and  inlaid  marble  coflce  ta- 
ble, modern  lamps,  and  contemporary 
fabrics.  I  le  has  indulged  a  special  pas- 
sion (or  horn,  leopard  prints,  and  ani- 
mals. A  tortoise  peers  cautiously  trt)m 
beneath  a  chair.  A  dog  in  a  painting 
dines  on  the  distortetl  agonies  of  a  car- 
cass. A  well-maned  bronze  lion  poses 
triumphantly  on  a  big  table.  A  brass 
monkey  simpers  atop  three  carefully 
stacked  leather-bound  books.  He 
seems  always  to  have  had  frogs,  and  no 
creature  is  more  fantastical  than  a 
glowering  (yes,  glowering)  hog  that  a 
superior  craftsman  has  coaxed  from 
the  natural  curves  within  a  gnarl  of 
wood. 

At  first  glance,  these  artifacts  appear 
to  have  been  dispersetl  over  a  series  of 
rooms.  I'hat  is  not  the  case.  In  fact, 
there  is  but  one  enormous,  rectangular 
corner  room  that  Albert  I  fadley,  grand 
seigneur  of  the  New  York  decorators, 
has  restructured  and  magically  trans- 
formed. The  small  brown,  black,  and 
beige  stipled  entrance  hall  opens  di- 
rectly into  what  looks  like  a  sitting 
room.  This  is  the  bedroom.  Next 
comes  the  dining  area,  centered  by  a 
large  circular  table  spread  with  a  rosy 
velvet  coverlet  and  piles  of  picture 
books.  Surrounding  it  are  six  brightly 
upholstered  bergere  chairs,  two  of 
which  arc  copies  that  cost  more  than 
the  originals.  Mr.  Bernbaum  says  he 
never  uses  the  table  for  dining. 

"I  have  buffets,"  he  said,  conceding 
that  very  little  dining — or  entertain- 
ing— goes  on  upstairs  anyway.  "Why 
would  I  do  anything  else  when  buffets 
are  so  much  more  pleasant?" 

The  adjoining  kitchen  area  along 
the  wall  is  so  beige  and  its  stain- 
less steel  so  dull  that  sinks  and 
work  surfaces  tend  to  disappear.  The 
refrigerator  is  entirely  concealed  in  a 
square  column.  Farther  along  is  the 
true  sitting  room  with  comfortable 
chairs,  a  television,  a  purely  decorative 
fireplace,  and  windows  sometimes 
shuttered  against  the  sun. 

The  lady  of  these  quarters,  and  she  is 
an  important,  unifying  presence,  is  the 
serene,  stately,  and  darkly  beautiful 
woman  in  the  big  painting  over  the 
fireplace.  She  was  his  mother. 

"I  love  it  here,"  he  says,  and  no  won- 
der. In  the  winter,  it  is  a  cozy  place.  In 
the  summer,  it's  cool.  And  though  he 


knows  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  living  over  the  store  (the  temp- 
tation to  go  for  days  without  leaving 
the;  building  can  be  irresistible),  he  says 
he  has  no  plans  to  move.  As  far  as  the 
business  is  concerned,  he  is  far  more 
likely  to  handle  it  from  an  office  across 
the  hall.  But  he  does  use  an  apartment 
desk  conveniently  perched  in  a  foot  or 
two  of  no-man's-land  between  living 
room  and  kitchen. 

"Every  now  and  then  I'll  arrange  all 
the  pictures  on  my  desk,"  he  said.  "In 
the  next  day  or  so,  everything  will  be  a 
mess  again.  Straightening  things,  ar- 
ranging them  gives  me  pleasure." 

The  photographs  are  important  to 
him,  and  he  has  them  everywhere. 
Their  subjects  range  from  a  Karsh  orig- 
inal of  Winston  Churchill  ("One  of  my 
favorites.  I  had  it  blown  up  for  my  of- 
fice wall")  and  Nancy  Reagan  dancing 
with  her  good  friend  Jerry  Zipkin  to 
IV\\]  Blass  in  a  red  sweater,  Fernanda 
Niven  at  lunch,  and  Claudette  Colbert 
making  yet  another  stylish  entrance. 
But  the  star  of  perhaps  six  of  the  small, 
framed  pictures  on  his  desk  is  Mr. 
Bernbaum  himself,  from  youth  to  mid- 
dle age,  a  veritable  history  of  a  long, 
clean-cut,  Bogart  sort  of  face  with 
deep-set  dark  eyes. 

Then  there  are  the  books.  Neatly 
slacked  when  he's  in  an  orderly  mood. 
I  lere,  there,  and  everywhere  when  he's 
in  a  reading  mood,  which,  he  says, 
overtakes  him  from  time  to  time.  "I'll 
read  a  whole  book  every  other  day  for 
weeks,"  he  explained,  "and  then  I 
won't  read  anything  for  quite  a  while." 
At  one  point  recently,  an  Isabel  Eber- 
stadt  novel  topped  a  pile  by  his  desk. 
I  larold  Acton's  The  Last  Media  occu- 
pied space  beneath  a  bronze  lamp  in 
the  shape  of  a  griffin  with  the  light  bulb 
where  the  mythical  beast's  head  should 
be.  And  by  his  bed,  he  had  John  Col- 
ville's  10  Downing  Street  diaries  of  the 
years  between  19  ■>9  and  1955,  a  vol- 
ume entitled  The  Fringes  of  Power. 

It  was  late  afternoon  when  I  visited 
him.  The  sun  gave  the  room  that  feels 
like  rooms  a  golden  glow.  The  neo-Me- 
dici  and  other  powers  that  be  were 
about  to  arrive  and  take  their  hierar- 
chical places  downstairs,  ordering  up 
chicken  hash,  grilled  fish,  and  pasta 
with  fresh  vegetables.  As  usual,  that 
pleased  him.  He  ran  The  Custom  Shop 
selling  men's  furnishings  before  finally 
deciding  to  open  his  own  restaurant. 
(Text  continued  on  page  1 96) 
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a  series  of  rooms. 

In  fact,  one 

enormous, 

rectangular 

room  that 

Albert  Hadley  has 

restructured  and 

magically 

transformed 


1  he  much-sought-after  table 
11^  in  Mortimer's,  above 
Opposi/c,  /()/>  Icfl    Painted 
leather  (lliinese  sereen 
dominates  the  sleeping  area. 
Kbony  eolumn  is  inset  with 
marble.  Regence  gilded  mirror 
above  IHth-cenlury  commode. 
Top  right:  Baldassarc  de  Caro 
painting,  complemented  by 
lithographs  of  Leningrad  and 
pair  of  19th-century  horns, 
above  an  Albert  Hadley- 
designed  leather  sleigh  bed, 
with  opossum  cover.  Leather- 
covered  coffee  table  by  Karl 
Springer.  Opposite,  helow:  The 
kitchen,  by  1.(1.1'.,  is  bounded 
by  black  I  iadley-designed 
lacquer  screen  and 
classic  fruitwood  desk. 
Russian  portrait  of 
Mr.  Bernbaum's  mother 
above  fireplace. 
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S   I   L  V  E 

Architect  Toyo  Ito's 
own  house  in  Tokyo  is 
a  high-tech  update  of 
ancient  traditions 

BY  MARTIN  FILLER 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  TOMIO  OHASHI 
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Lrlowing  from  within  at  night,  The  Silver 
Hut  (so  designated  by  its  designer/owner) 
reveals  its  structural  nature.  A  series  of 
seven  barrel-vaulted  space  frames  in  four 
different  widths,  inset,  defines  the  rooms 
beneath.  The  largest  arch,  at  center,  covers 
the  courtyard  around  which  the  living 
spaces  are  organized.  The  layering  of 
variously  textured  wall  planes  reiterates 
an  old  Japanese  convention  that  makes 
smaU  spaces  appear  much  larger. 
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Extreme  urban  condi- 
tions breed  extreme  archi- 
tectural responses,  and 
nowhere  on  earth  are  cities 
denser  or  more  visually 
chaotic  than  they  are  in  Ja- 
pan. The  architect  Toyo 
Ito,  who  lives  and  works  in 
Tokyo,  has  responded  to 
the  randomness  and  disor- 
der around  him  in  a  con- 
frontational manner  quite 
different  from  those  who 
view  architecture  as  a 
means  of  healing  rather 
than  accentuating  the  rifts 
in  a  society.  "What  1  wish 
to  attain  in  my  architec- 
ture," he  has  explained,  "is 
not  another  nostalgic  ob- 
ject, but  rather  a  certain  su- 
perficiality of  expression  in 
order  to  reveal  the  nature  ot 
the  void  hidden  beneath." 

Once  one  has  seen  the 
house  that  Ito  recently 
built  for  himself  in  the  Na 
kano  suburb  of  Tokyo, 
however,  his  method 
seems  far  from  madness. 
For  although  this  work  is 
certainly  not  nostalgic,  nei- 
ther does  it  even  hint  at  the 
lurking  presence  of  a  gap- 

i  he  arching  space 
Irame  over  the  atrium, 
right,  is  partially 
covered  with  stretched 
canvas  and  has  a 
sliding  fabric  awning 
to  further  screen  the 
sunlight.  Inselj^  The 
ground-floor  plan  ot 
The  Silver  Hut. 
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in  the  dining  room, 
above,  Akio  Ohashi's 
futuristic  furniture 
contrasts  with  the 
panel  and  screen 
system  deriving  from 
the  Japanese  domestic 
vernacular.  Ri^ht:  The 
kitchen,  uncommonly 
spacious  for  Japan,  has 
cabinetry  that 
continues  the  modular 
theme.  Floors 
throughout  are  paved 
with  traditional  terra- 
cotta roof  tiles. 
Opposite:  In  the  tatami 
room,  the  tokonoma 
niche  is  flanked  by  a 
concrete  structural 
column  and  the 
tokobashira,  the  rough- 
hewn  tree  trunk  that 
survives  from  animistic 
worship;  a  family  will 
take  the  sacred  post 
from  one  dwelling  to 
the  next. 
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ing  cultural  abyss.  It  pos- 
sesses a  physical  lightness 
and  conceptual  delicacy 
very  different  from  much 
contemporaryjapanese  ar- 
chitecture,  such  as  the 
monolithic  concrete  struc- 
tures of  Tadao  Ando  or  the 
historically  referential  de- 
signs of  Arata  Isozaki.  Ito 
calls  this  house  "The  Silver 
Hut,"  and  its  coloration 
and  simplicity  make  that 
an  apt  cognomen.  It  ad- 
joins another  house  by  Ito 
(built  in  1976  for  his  sister 
and  her  husband),  and  to- 
gether they  form  a  comple- 
mentary  unit  that  also 
provides  a  summary  of  the 
45 -year-old  architect's  sty- 
listic redirection  during 
the  intervening  decade. 

The  Silver  Hut,  like  the 
earlier  Nakano  house,  is 
organized  around  an  inte- 
rior courtyard  in  a  format 
typical  of  traditional  Japa- 
nese town  houses,  which 
turn  their  backs  on  the 
public  realm  to  focus  in- 
ward on  the  domestic 
sphere.  Ito's  1976  struc- 
ture is  a  Brutalist  concrete 
composition  dominated 
by  a  narrow,  curving  great 
room  that  gives  the  house 
the  configuration  of  a 
horseshoe.  The  bare  white 
walls  of  the  room  are  occa- 
sionally struck  by  a  daz- 
zling sunbeam  from  a 
skylight,  but  this  minimal 
intervention  is  one  of  the 
few  events  that  can  enliven 
that  pure,  unyielding 
space. 

The  Silver  Hut,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  the  richly 
textured,  deeply  layered, 
highly  variable  character 
of  the  traditional  Japanese 
house,  even  though  it  is  ex- 
ecuted for  the  most  part  in 
modern  materials  that  are 
as  different  from  those  of 
minka  (folkloric)  con- 
struction as  pachmko  pin- 
ball  machines  are  from  the 
ancient  game  of  go.  Occu- 
pying a  typically  cramped 
site  in  a  city  where  hand- 


kerchief-sized plots  com- 
mand fortunes,  The  Silver 
Hut  can  be  viewed  as  a 
whole  only  from  the  roof 
of  a  nearby  high-rise  apart- 
ment building  overlooking 
the  upper-middle-class 
neighborhood.  But  even  at 
street  level,  it  is  clear  that 
The  Silver  Hut  is  no  ordi- 
nary Tokyo  house. 

Its  most  obvious  depar- 
ture is  its  barrel-vaulted 
roofs — a  form  unknown  in 
the  Japanese  vernacular — 
which  overarch  the  atrium 
and  the  rooms  around  it  in 
a  range  of  four  spans,  the 
width  of  each  determined 
by  the  size  of  the  area  be- 
low. A  pattern  of  diamond 
shapes  overhead  results 
from  the  way  in  which  the 
vaults  are  formed:  steel 
space  frames  of  diagonally 
crossed  members  intersect 
tie  rods  running  the  length 
of  each  vault.  The  cross- 
hatching  is  interrupted 
here  and  there  by  triangu- 
lar skylights,  the  inside 
frames  of  which  are  vari- 
ously painted  red,  yellow, 
or  blue.  These  isolated 
touches  of  color  in  The  Sil- 
ver Hut  set  off  the  metal 
framing  elements  through- 


out, making  the  viewer 
much  more  aware  of  the 
structural  expression  than 
would  have  been  the  case 
with  a  monochromatic 
scheme.  The  vaults  are 
clad  on  the  exterior  with 
flat-seam  aluminum  roof- 
ing, except  over  the  central 
courtyard,  where  the  lat- 
ticelike space  frame  is  part- 
ly covered  with  stretched 
canvas  and  partly  left  open 
to  the  sky.  The  latter  por- 
tion can  be  shaded  with  a 
sliding  fabric  awning;  as  a 
result,  that  indoor/out- 
door room  can  take  advan- 
tage of  an  amenity  highly 
unusual  in  Tokyo — a  stand 
of  tall  trees  offering  an  al- 
most sylvan  prospect  amid 
the  tight  surroundings. 

Built  on  a  sloping  site  (a 
condition  no  less  uncom- 
mon in  a  city  that  is  basical- 
ly flat).  The  Silver  Hut  dem- 
onstrates that  its  architect 
has  been  more  than  equal 
to  the  exceptional  circum- 
stances. Ito's  new  house 
enjoys  an  atmosphere  of 
capaciousness  antithetical 
to  standard  living  condi- 
tions in  Japan  today, 
thanks  to  the  designer's 
intelligent  strategies. 
(Text  continued  on  page  206) 
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Architect  Vernon  Gibberd  and  decoj 
David  Mlinaric  create  a  sympathetic 
frame  for  J^db  Rothschild's  varied  collectio 


BY  COLIN  AME 
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r  rom  the  desk  in  the  library,  above,  Jacob  Rothschild  can  look  into  the  garden, 

preceding^  pa^es.  Two  third-century  marble  busts — the  emperors  Caracalla  and  Geta — and 

a  late- 18th-century  Italian  monopteral  temple  with  ru'isted  rock-crystal  columns  and  a  mother-of-pearl 

dome  stand  in  front  of  the  windows.  Opposite:  In  the  garden  four  French  18th-century  limestone 

terms  line  the  sculpture  gallery,  an  indoor/outdoor  exhibition  space  for  a  17th-century  Italian  Baroque 

bust,  an  early- 19th-century  marble  campana  urn  by  Lorenzo  Bartolini,  a  Venetian  bust  of  an  admiral 

attributed  to  Alessandro  Vittoria,  and  an  18th-century  Italian  copy  of  the  Medici  Venus. 


Jacob  Rothschild  is  not  a  man  afraid  to  exercise  his 
taste.  He  is  both  an  omnivorous  collector  and  a  dis- 
poser of  his  treasures  in  ways  that  are  unpredictable, 
personal,  and  often  inspired.  As  Chairman  of  the 
Trustees  of  England's  National  Gallerv'  he  now  has  an 
important  role  as  a  public  patron  of  art  and  architecture. 
Part  of  his  London  life  is  centered  in  St.  James's,  an  area 
of  the  capital  that  retains  a  peculiarly  English  sense  of  do- 
mestic grandeur.  The  streets  are  a  rich  architectural  mix- 
ture of  styles:  the  brown  brick  ofHenr\'\Tirs  St.  James's 
Palace,  Hawksmoor's  modest  palace  stables,  and  the  Pal- 
ladian  perfection  of  John  Vardy's  Spencer  House,  leased 
by  a  company  of  which  Mr.  Rothschild  is  chairman.  The 
narrow  street  that  leads  to  Spencer  House  is  lined  with 
rows  of  eighteenth-century  brick  houses  on  each  side — 
some  of  them  also  part  of  Rothschild's  company's  hold- 
ings. The  unpretentious  faqades  give  nothing  away,  only 
the  well-gardened  window  boxes  and  the  lacquerlike 
gleam  of  the  doors  hint  at  the  riches  within. 

With  decorator  David  Mlinaric,  architect  Vernon 
Gibberd  and  C.  Tavener  &  Son  his  builders,  Jacob  Roth- 
schild has  created  from  what  were  rather  down-at-heel 
houses  a  setting  of  eclectic  amplitude  for  his  activities. 
Some  of  these  houses  were  to  contain  offices.  One  was  to 
be  for  his  own  use.  The  brief  was  simple  in  its  bare  essen- 


tials. There  was  to  be  a  large,  comfortable,  and  impres- 
sive private  office,  a  top-floor  apartment  for  guests  and 
for  entertaining,  and  for  the  whole  building  an  ambience 
of  the  personal  world  of  an  avid  collector.  In  spirit  Jacob 
Rothschild  wanted  his  London  headquarters  to  feel  as 
distinguished  and  rich  as  the  London  house  and  museum 
created  by  Sir  John  Soane. 

It  is  a  revival  of  a  generous  tradition,  a  private  cabinet 
that  is  also  a  display  of  connoisseurship.  At  the  same  time 
there  is  a  sense  that  this  is  a  power  house;  the  artifacts  re- 
inforce the  interests  and  influences  of  this  scion  of  a  fa- 
mous family.  As  you  enter  you  are  immediately  conscious 
of  rw^o  things,  first  the  successful  way  that  the  decorator 
David  Mlinaric  has  respected  the  old  bones  of  the  typical 
London  town  house  and  secondly  the  sense  of  quiet  rich- 
ness and  comfort. 

The  entrance  hall  has  been  altered  to  include  the  for- 
mer back  parlor  with  its  corner  fireplace,  which  now  acts 
as  an  anteroom  to  the  large  office,  also  a  newly  created 
room,  which  is  the  hub  of  the  house.  Eighteenth-century 
London  houses  frequently  have  a  series  of  unsatisfactory 
damp  courtyards  and  outbuildings  behind  them.  Here 
these  have  been  reordered  into  a  logical  pair  of  spaces, 
one  large  room  and  a  fine  courtyard  garden  edged  by  a 
slender  glazed  sculpture      (Text  continued  on  page  1 80) 
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4. 

As  coitiplete  d^fQUHim^ood  from  the  ground-fl( 
an  upstairs  apartment  pfcJSiais  a  setting  for  19th-  and  2 

and  furniture.  Wedged  in  a  passage  between  a  dining  area  and  the 
■  -=--  room,  tWe  large  Simon  Bussy  painting  appealed  to  Jacob  Rothschild 


the  William  Morris  textiles  he  collerts.  Large  painting  over  the  sofa 
is  The  Spa  by  Michael  Andrews. 
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Uiego  Giacometti's  huge  bronze  lantern,  a  duplicate  of  the  one  he  made  for  the  Picasso  Museum, 

dominates  the  double-height  sitting  room  of  the  upstairs  apartment,  opposite.  Wall  lights  and 

tables  also  by  Diego  Giacometti.  A  bronze  female  figure  by  Alberto  Giacometti  stands  in  front  of  the  center 

window.  A  fireman's  ladder,  a  found  sculpture,  is  a  play  on  the  Biblical  Jacob's  Ladder,  one  of  many 

such  in  Rothschild's  collection.  David  Hockney's  photomontage,  The  Brooklyn  Bridge,  over 

the  fireplace.  Above:  Polychrome  bronze  figures  ornament  a  lateral  support  of  a 

Giacometti  table  in  the  dining  alcove. 
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1,  the  problems,  the  rewards  of  creating  a  garden 
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1  he  front  door,  above,  flanked  by  Versailles 

boxes  of  'Heavenly  Blue'  and  'Flying  Saucer'  morning 

glories  grown  on  bamboo  tripods.  Below:  Clipped 

myrtles  in  old  Italian  pots  at  entrance  to  kitchen  garden; 

hedge  in  'Munstead  dwarf  and  'Hidcote'  lavender. 

Opposite  above:  Old  garden  tiles  from  Savannah  edge 

brick  paths  in  kitchen  garden.  In  front,  English 

rhubarb  forcers;  in  center  back  my  grandmother's 

washtub  used  as  a  potting  bin.  Pots  planted  with  regale 

lilies,  tomatoes,  basil  cluster  around  the  old  pump. 

Opposite  below:  Old  plant  stand  holds  'Cambridge  Blue' 

lobelia,  auriculas,  lavender  Spica,  violas, 

dittany  of  Crete.  Also  in  pots:  'Love  Duet"  pansies, 

'Rainbow  Loveliness'  dianthus,  regale  lilies. 
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.  y  earliest  memories  are  of  ca- 
mellia bushes  as  high  as  the  sky  and 
acres  of  them:  my  first  love,  my  father's 
garden.  I  now  have  been  told  there 
weren't  acres  at  all,  just  one  acre  of 
mainly  camellias,  azaleas,  and  some 
wonderful  patches  of  daffodils.  I  still 
love  camellias  and  daffodils.  The  daf- 
fodils are  no  problem  to  a  northern 
gardener;  however,  with  the  camellias, 
I  have  to  settle  for  one  in  my  green- 
house. Still  with  that  one,  what  pleas- 
ant memories.  Gardening  is  of  course 
hard  work,  but  the  feeling  of  growing 
plants  that  have  associations  and  that 
bring  back  memories  makes  me  forget 
quickly  the  work  involved.  My  next 
great  memories  came  from  paintings, 
Italian  and  Dutch  mainly.  The  Italian 
ones  gave  me  a  love  of  the  overview  of  a 
garden.  Temperas  of  the  Medici  villas 
and  their  gardens  made  me  appreciate 
rectangles  and  lines  in  a  garden.  I  adore 
straight  lines  in  the  layout.  The  Dutch 
flower  paintings  made  me  love  the  exu- 
berance of  masses  of  flowers  and  more 
specifically,  love  certain  flowers.  I  sim- 
ply can't  resist  bizarre  tulips,  auriculas, 
poet's  narcissus,  snake's-head  fritUlar- 
ies,  peonies,  striped  and  stippled  car- 
nations, lily  of  the  valley,  and  old  roses. 
Obviously  I  can't  have  the  scale  of  a 
Medici  villa,  but  I  can  and  do  have  a 
garden  of  different  rooms  or  rectan- 
gles. 

My  garden  is  young.  It  is  in  its  fourth 
year  now,  as  it  had  to  be  started  from 
the  beginning.  We  bought  an  old  stuc- 
co house,  very  plain,  looking  to  me  like 
farmhouses  in  France  much  more  than 
anything  in  Connecticut.  I  loved  it  at 
once,  looking  forlorn  and  unloved,  but 
I  saw  it  covered  with  clematis,  wisteria, 
and  espaliered  fruit  trees.  The  ground 
with  its  crumbling  banks  was  interest- 
ing. I  immediately  thought  of  a  wall 
and  terracing,  a  perfect  way  to  saturate 
my  thirst  for  geometry  and  overview.  I 
think  I  had  it  laid  out  in  my  mind  the 
first  day.  We  had  to  cut  the  rough 
grass,  which  was  about  a  foot  high  in 
what  is  now  my  fenced  mixed  border. 
The  biggest  surprise  came  when  two 
enormous  yews  were  cut  on  either  side 
of  the  front  door.  They  had  completely 
eliminated  any  sight  of  the  door  itself. 
We  discovered  the  windows  weren't 
symmetrical,  interesting — what  to  do? 
It  didn't  matter,  I  still  loved  it.  Wisteria 
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Just  as  much  as  I  love  overplanting  in  perennial  borders, 

I  love  straight  rows  and  earth  showing  in  my  kitchen  garden,  and 

to  mix  vegetables  and  herbs  with  some  picking  flowers 
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was  the  answer,  wisteria  planted  on 
two  outside  walls  to  go  all  the  way 
across  the  house  under  our  bedroom 
windows,  and  one  to  grow  up  by  one 
side  of  the  front  door.  I  suddenly  loved 
the  house  more  for  not  being  com- 
pletely symmetrical.  I've  found  again 
and  again  I  do  like  small  elements  in 
the  design  of  a  garden  to  be  a  little  off. 
It  is  reaUy  quite  boring  to  have  such  a 
clean  slate  that  it  can  be  perfect — te- 
dious and  unexciting.  Aside  from  start- 
ing wisteria  on  the  front  of  the  house, 
several  clematis  on  the  mixed-border 
side  of  the  house,  and  three  espaliered 
pear  trees  on  a  third  side,  we  began 
with  the  area  for  the  mixed  border. 
There  had  to  be  a  certain  amount  of 
ground  on  the  upper  level  with  the 
house  to  be  used  for  lawn.  A  space  to 
take  you  to  the  garden,  then,  what  fun, 
the  waU.  I  decided  on  a  stucco  wall 
capped  with  wood  with  two  stairways 
down  into  the  garden,  one  off  the  door 
from  the  living  room  and  one  off  the 
door  from  the  kitchen.  The  steps  are 
wooden  ones  with  risers  of  lattice  to  go 
with  the  ones  we  wanted  to  make  for 
the  kitchen  door.  There  weren't  even 
any  steps  from  the  kitchen  to  the  out- 
side, just  a  leap  of  three  and  a  half  feet 
or  so.  The  house  at  some  point  had  had 
a  porch  on  this  southeastern  side,  but  it 
had  fallen  off  long  before  we  ever  saw 
it.  That  presented  the  way  to  the  per- 
fect spot  for  the  greenhouse  I  knew  I 
must  have  another  year.  Anyway  back 
to  the  mixed  border  garden.  We  bull- 
dozed and  I  soon  discovered  exactly 
where  I  wanted  the  wall  to  be.  I  wanted 
the  garden  to  be  between  three  and  a 
half  and  four  feet  below  the  upper 
grassy       (Text  continued  on  page  1 92) 


Uetails  of  the  mixed  border 
garden  in  June.  Left,  top:  Looking  across 

toward  the  woods,  plantings  include 

Scotch  thistle,  garden  heliotrope,  Siberian 

iris,  coral  bells,  baptisia,  Nepeta  Mussinii, 

white  peonies,  and  sweet  rocket. 

Left  center:  VCTiite  peonies,  nepeta, 

feverfew,  sweet  rocket,  lilies,  coral  bells, 

and  violas.  Left:  Garden  heliotrope, 

bearded  and  Siberian  iris,  apricot  foxglove, 

flax,  white  bleeding  heart,  columbine 
'Nora  Barlow',  lamb's  ears,  violas,  and  white 
coral  bells.  Opposite:  Meadow  sweet, 
bearded  iris,  tarragon,  lamb's  ears,  forget- 
me-nots,  nepeta,  Siberian  iris,  sweet  rocket, 
foxglove,  Jacob's  ladder.  Salvia  argentea, 
garden  heliotrope,  with  a  small  lead 
birdbath  in  the  corner. 


The  beds  are  probably  a  little  over  four  feet  deep, 

edged  with  old  brick  laid  flat  in  the  ground,  flush  with  the  grass  to 

make  it  easier  to  mow  and  to  allow  the  borders  to  spill  over 
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L-iooking  down  from 

the  house,  above.  Pots 

hold  white  petunias, 

pink  'Miss  Willmott' 

verbenas.  Above  the  wall 

at  right  is  a  young 

saucer  magnolia  that  will 

take  years  to  drape 

romantically  over  that  corner. 

Left   May  brings  golden 

laced  polyanthus, 

violas,  'Apricot  Beauty' 

tulips,  phlox, 

FrttiUaria  penica,  'Blizzard' 

and  'Black  Parrot' 

tulips.  Opposite:  Tools, 

pots,  trugs,  and 

raffia  in  the  larder 

on  the  kitchen 

garden  side. 
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The  Bologna  studio 

of  this  modern  master  illuminates 

the  purity  of  his  vision 

BY  ROBERT  HUGHES 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  DUANE  MICHALS 


1  he  gentle  palette  and  humble  vessels  huddled 

together  in  a  detail  of  Morandi's  Still  Life,  right,  1960. 

Above:  The  dusty  subjects  of  one  of  his  last  works. 

Below:  Morandi  in  a  portrait  by  Herbert  List. 
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Oome  objects  that  served  as  subjects 
for  Morandi  in  the  36  via  Fondazza 
studio  in  Bologna,  from  left:  bottles, 
bowls;  silk  flowers  in  vases.  A  glimpse 
of  the  ascetic  bedroom,  which  was  next 
to  his  studio.  Below:  An  etching,  Sttll 
Life  with  Nine  Objects,  1954. 


e  owe  it  to  ourselves 
to  be  skeptical  about  saints. 
Every  so  often  the  culture 
throws  up  some  artist  who 
looks  so  seraphically  indif- 
ferent to  what  Freud  listed 
as  the  motors  of  artistic  ef- 
fort— fame,  money,  and 
beautiful  lovers — that  one 
can  barely  credit  it.  Not  for 
him  the  fatted  calf  (or  its 
minceur  equivalent,  the 
squat  blue  can  of  beluga), 
the  tanned  art-groupie  with 
the  pearly  overbite,  the  first 
Huntsman  suit,  the  squad  of 
haneers-on,  the  Lone  Island 


house  with  its  annex  for  vis- 
iting curators.  Instead,  the 
silence  of  the  studio  and  the 
modest  pleasure  of  refusal. 
Admittedly,  the  art  world  of 
the  eighties  cannot  show 
many  of  these  paragons, 
whereas  thirty  years  ago  it 
had  enough  to  populate  a 
whole  Thebaid:  for  each  one 
who  aspired  to  live  like  Pi- 
casso there  were  dozens 
who  preferred  to  emulate 
Giacometti,  since  this  not 
only  bowed  to  economic  re- 
ality but  was  closer  to  the 
etiquette  of  creative  life.  The 
ideal  of  the  art- 
ist-hermit still 
survives, 
though  largely 
mutated  into  a 
sales  pitch.  It 
evokes  nostal- 
gia, especially 
among  collec- 
t  o  r  s  who 
would  like  to 
have  an  escape 
hatch  right 
there  on  the 


wall,  a  window  into  a  spiri- 
tual universe  where  the  bad 
muses  of  the  eighties  (ag- 
gression, infantilism,  narcis- 
sism, and  paranoia)  are  not 
heard,  and  all  seems  lucid 
and  private.  The  trouble  is 
that  "saintly"  art  also  feeds 
an  appetite  for  the  pious  (art 
being  the  religion  of  the 
rich)  and  can  produce  its 
own  kind  of  vanity,  none- 
theless tedious  for  being 
subdued. 

Hence  the  difficulty  some 
people  have,  more  than 
twenty  years  after  his  death, 
in  sorting  out  their  feelings 
about  Giorgio  Morandi 
( 1890-1964).  At  the  time  of 
his  death,  it  seemed  that 
Morandi,  in  defiance  of  ev- 
erything that  the  Picasso- 
based  cult  of  '  'hot ,  " 
Promethean  creativity  stood 
for,  had  created  one  of  the 
indelible  images  of  modern- 
ism by  pegging  away  for  half 
a  century  at  a  single  motif — 
an  array  of  dusty  gray- 
brown  bottles  and  canisters, 


huddled  together  on  a  table. 
No  artist  I  have  heard  of,  not 
even  Mondrian,  and  certain- 
ly none  that  I  have  met 
cared  less  about  success  o: 
the  cult  of  personality.  Con 
sequently  it  is  easy  to  be  sen 
timental  about  him;  a 
temptation  which,  for  thf 
sake  of  his  paintings,  ought  ; 
to  be  resisted.  Quiet,  strict 
lives  have  also  been  led  by 
dull  painters.  But  Morand 
was  such  an  interesting  « 
painter  that  his  life 
shaped,  as  it  meticulously 
was,  by  the  demands  of  hi; 
art — transcended  its  owr 
placid  and  routine  charac 
ter.  He  lived  in  his  native 
Bologna  and  rarely  left  it;  ir 
fact,  he  spent  45  years  in  thi 
same  apartment  house  ir 
"Bologna  Minore,"  the  qui 
et,  unmonumental,  piccolo 
borghese  quarter  of  th< 
ancient  city,  at  36  via  Fon 
dazza.  (At  one  point,  it  i 
true,  he  did  submit  to  th^j 
adventure  of  moving  from 
its  third  to  its  second  floor,  i 
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J.  hree  views  in  the  studio,  from  left: 
the  shelf  "that  bore  a  crowded 
population,  a  sort  of  tiny  San 
Gimignano,  of  the  cast  of  characters  in 
his  still  lifes.  .  ,";  Morandi's  brushes; 
more  tablescapes  and  flowers.  Below: 
An  etching,  5//// L//e,  1931. 


Jp  to  1944  he  kept  a  second 
tudio  for  summer  land- 
capc  painting  in  the  hamlet 
if  Cirizzana,  up  in  the  severe 
olds  of  the  Emilian  hills 
'  hout  thirty  kilometers  from 
k)logna.  But  it  was  in  those 
nountains,  in  the  last  fren- 
ics  of  the  war,  that  the  re- 
r eating  German  army 
onducted  some  of  its  worst 
trocities  against  Bolognese 
ivilians  and  partisans;  the 
icrman  defense  line — the 
o-called  tinea  Gotica — was 
irawn  right  through  Griz- 
•  ana,  and  the  place  contin- 
icd  to  reek  of  death  and 
ordite  in  Morandi's  nostrils 
ta-r  the  war.  Until  1958,  he 
.'cnt  back  there  much  less 
iften. 

Occasionally  he  would 
isit  Rome  and  Florence  for 
he  museums,  and  he  made  a 
,)oint  of  going  to  Venice  for 
he  postwar  Biennales.  He 
^'as  always  interested  in  the 
vork  of  younger  artists,  as 
•efitted  a  teacher.  Late  in 
lis  life  Morandi  expressed  a 


mild  regret  that  he  had  nev- 
er been  to  Paris;  a  visit  to 
London  or  New  York 
would  no  more  have  oc- 
curred to  him  than  a  trip  to 
the  moon.  He  never  mar- 
ried; instead,  he  lived  with 
his  three  unmarried  sisters 
and  their  housekeeper. 
From  1930  onward, 
through  the  years  of  Fascism 
and  the  progressively  wors- 
ening disasters  of  the  Sec- 
ond World  War,  and  out 
into  the  relative  calm  and 
prosperity  of  the  fifties,  he 
did  his  bit  for  Italy  as  the 
professor  of  etching  at  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Bo- 
logna, from  which  he  had 
graduated  in  1913.  His  atti- 
tude to  society,  the  market, 
and  the  importunities  of  the 
media  more  or  less  repeated 
that  of  Bartleby,  Melville's 
wraithlike  copyist,  who  put 
off  every  request  and  favor 
with  the  courteous,  inflexi- 
^  ble  phrase,  "I  should  prefer 
not  to."  Even  after  his 
death,  as  the  illustrator 


Jean-Michel  Folon  recounts 
in  an  engaging  book  on 
Morandi's  flower  paintings 
(Flowers  by  Giorgio  Mor- 
andi, Rizzoli,  1985),  his  sis- 
ters carried  on  his  tradition 
of  self-effacement.  Bologna 
wanted  to  name  an  impor- 
tant street  or  a  major  square 
after  its  great  artist.  The 
women  thought  about  it, 
and  refused.  Instead  they 
asked  the  mayor  to  put  their 
brother's  name  on  an  ob- 
scure little  piazza  just  off  via 
Fondazza, 
where  Mor- 
andi used  to 
walk  his  dog. 

A  less  "in- 
ternational" 
painter  never 
lived,  and  nei- 
ther did  a  less 
"provincial" 
one.  Thus  by 
the  fifties  Mor- 
andi  was  the 
one  living  Ital- 
i  a  n  artist 
whose  studio 


many  a  young  provincial 
dreamed,  usually  in  vain,  of 
seeing. 

Certainly  this  one  did, 
though  meeting  the  mild  an- 
chorite of  via  Fondazza  gave 
me  some  qualms  of  retro- 
spective embarrassment  and 
must  have  been  tedious  for 
him,  since  neither  of  us 
spoke  the  other's  language. 
In  1959  I  was  fresh  out  of 
Australia,  not  quite  21,  and 
in  Florence  for  the  first  time. 
There,  I  met  an  art  critic  (his 
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J3eside  Morandi's  easel, 
right,  is  the  table  on  which  he 
set  up  his  still  lifes.  It  was 
covered  with  fine  chalk  lines 
drawn  around  the  bottom  of 
each  object  so  they  could 
be  removed  and  set  up  again. 
Above:  Still  Life,  1938. 


name  now  eludes  me,  but  he 
was  the  first  European  art 
critic  I  had  ever  met,  and 
hence,  to  me,  a  fountain  of 
wisdom)  who  actually  knew 
Morandi.  Could  I  meet 
him?  Well,/or5e  che  si.  A 
postcard  went  to  Bologna 
on  my  behalf.  To  my  aston- 
ishment, another  came 
back.  Morandi  had  had 
American  students  in  his 
class  at  the  Accademia.  (In- 
deed he  had;  one  had  been 
the  designer  Milton  Glaser, 
as  yet  unknown,  on  whose 
work  the  shadow  of  a  Mor- 
andian  flatness  and  stillness 
can  still  occasionally  be 
seen.)  But  he  had  never  met 
an  Australian.  The  tone  of 
the  postcard,  translated, 
suggested  some  muddle  be- 
tween Australia  and  Pata- 
gonia. I  could  call  at  such- 
and-such  a  time,  the  next 
week. 

Anxiously,  I  boned  up  on 
some  words  that  I  thought 
might  help  me  show  the 
Maestro  a  keen  appreciation 
of  his  work:  quadro,  sfuma- 
to,  natura  morta,  chiaroscu- 
ro,  s  i  I  e  nzio ,  gri'gio, 
meditazione,  pittura  metafi- 
sica,  and  so  forth.  This  clev- 
er ruse  failed  since,  by  the 
time  I  reached  via  Fondazza, 
I  still  had  no  verbs  and  my 
tongue  was  dry  with  ner- 
vousness. The  door  opened; 
a  woman  (was  she  the  maid 
(Text  continued  on  page  1 84) 
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COUNTRY  COUSINS 

Robert  Hill  helps  a  New  England  couple  polish  the  interiors 
of  their  eighteenth- century  farmhouse  with  furniture  from  many  places 

BY  ELAINE  GREENE     PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  LIZZIE  HIMMEL 
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f  iri'i.iia  Hill,  an  enthusiast  of  the 
cli'co'  ativc  arts  who  delights  in  antique 
ceramics  and  linens,  and  indeed  in 
most  objects  old  and  rustic,  French 
and  Italian,  remembers  her  first  visit  to 
the  Boston  house  of  interior  designer 
Robert  Hill  (friend,  not  relation).  "I'll 
never  forget  walking  into  Robert's 
house.  He  has  the  most  exquisite  taste 
and  the  atmosphere  suited  me  so  per- 
sonally and  so  completely  that  there 
was  a  shock  of  recognition."  When  her 
husband,  George  J.  Hill  III,  had  a  par- 
ticularly satisfactory  year  at  his  interna- 
tional company  in  the  early  1980s,  he 
asked  her  whether  she  would  like 
something  special  to  celebrate — a  big 
trip  or  a  piece  of  jewelry  perhaps — 
and  she  said  she  would  like  to  work 
on  their  house  with  Robert  Hill.  Her 
husband  shares  her  feeling  for  eigh- 
teenth-century country  things  and  he 
loved  her  idea. 

Their  property,  situated  in  the  coun- 
tryside surrounding  a  New  England 
city,  includes  a  farmhouse,  a  carriage 
house,  and  an  acre  of  land.  They  had  al- 
ready enjoyed  ten  years  there  with  their 
three  sons  when  they  commissioned 
Robert  Hill,  but  Ginny  Hill  explains, 
"As  an  amateur  you  can  buy  wonderful 
things  and  make  yourself  comfortable, 
more  or  less,  but  only  a  professional 
knows  how  to  make  the  best  use  of 
those  things  and  make  you  spiritually 
comfortable." 

Mrs.  Hill  researched  the  house  in 
the  village  archives  when  they  bought 
it  and  got  back  as  far  as  1797  when  the 
scratchy  writing  of  the  crow  quill  be- 
came illegible.  She  thinks  the  history 
may  go  back  twenty  years  more,  but 
whatever  its  exact  vintage,  this  is  a  typi- 
cal American  Colonial-period  farm- 
house with  small  rooms,  low  ceilings, 
modest  details,  and  an  easy,  human- 
scale  warmth  that  welcomes  furnish- 
ings ol  its  own  or  another  nationality, 
as  long  as  they  come  from  the  country. 

So  the  ( Text  continued  on  page  203) 


Ivobert  Hill  placed  two  seven-foot  sofas 

and  an  overscaled  armoire  (not  seen)  in  the 

small  living  room,  preceding  pages,  because 

he  knew  this  would  make  the  room  seem 

larger.  Irish  rug  from  Patterson  Flynn  & 

Martin;  Hinson  printed  fabric.  Right:  Jay 

Hill's  grandmother's  Italian  sideboard,  new 

French  chairs,  old  linen  from  London 

in  the  dining  room. 
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**  Virginia  Hill  designed  the 

kitchen  fireplat^oto  rjecaJl  one  she 

had  seen  in  Italy/ She  found  the 

fine  old  plates  in  Portugal.  Plaid 

fabric  from  Brunschwig. 
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ihe  old  French  faience  plates  in 

the  Welsh  dresser,  this  pane,  were 

putchased  by  the  Hills  from  a 

Tarascon  restaurant  keeper  who  had 

just  ser\'ed  l\inch  on  them. 
Opposite:  In  the  du'arf -box-border© 
knot  garden  grow  laurel  standaiit 
Uthodom  diffusa,  Artemisia 
Schmidtiana,  ui^mhm  'Bcitrio 
and  mesembr>'antfeemum 
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True  to  its  title,  Lucinda  Lambton's  new  book  pays 
tribute  to  the  eccentric  and  fantastic  architecture  the 
English  have  built  for  creatures  of  earth,  air,  and  water 
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ihe  deer  house,  above, 
thought  to  be  designed 
around  1760  by  Sir  Thomas 
Robinson,  is  part  of  the 
Bishop's  Palace  at  Bishop 
Auckland.  The  arches  let 
the  deer  into  a  central  court- 
yard where  they  could  be 
sheltered  and  fed  during  the 
winter;  from  an  upper  room 
in  the  tower  one  could  ob- 
serve the  deer.  Built  by  Bish- 
op Trevor,  a  saintly  man  of 
"singular  dignity"  who  met 
a  grim  death  from  gangrene. 


'  Under  the  soiL' 
T  H  E  p  L  li  Fish  oo^li  t 

AND  THENDrrvM't- 
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/i  memorial,  left,  in  the  gar- 
dens at  Fish  Cottage,  Block- 
ley,  Gloucestershire,  to  the 
remarkable  affection  be- 
tween William  Keyte,  a 
wheelwright,  and  a  trout. 
The  tame  trout  used  to  rise 
to  the  surface  whenever  the 
old  man  went  near  the  pond. 
The  trout  died  in  1855.  It  is 
said  that  it  was  murdered. 


Reprinted  from  the  book  Bcastly  Buildings  by  lucinda  Umbton  ( 1 986;  with  permission  of  The  atuntic  Monthly  Press.  Copyright  1 985  Lucinoa  lambton 
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i\  pyramid  for  pigs,  in- 
scribed "To  Please  the 
Pigs,"  and  a  Gothic  cow 
shed  at  Acorn  Cottage, 
Bishops  Wood,  were  de- 
signed by  a  Mr.  George  Du- 
rant  as  part  of  the  estate  at 
Tong  in  Shropshire.  Having 
grown  up  in  a  domed  Moor- 
ish house  built  by  his  father, 
he  set  to  work  on  his  own 
improvements.  He  added  a 
gateway  with  ten-foot-high 
pyramids  set  on  ten-foot- 
high  gate  piers  flanked  by  a 
castellated  wall;  on  this- he 
built  a  pulpit  from  which  he 
preached  to  passersby. 
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i  his  thirty-foot  pyramid, 
above,  on  the  Mount  at  Far- 
ley Down,  Hampshire,  com- 
memorates the  braven,'  of  a 
horse  that  had  jumped  safely 
into  a25-foot-deep  chalk  pit 
while  out  hunting.  His  rider. 
Sir  Paulet  St.  John,  together 
with  his  horse,  renamed  Be- 
ware Chalk  Pit,  went  on  to 
win  the  Hunters'  Plate  on 
Worthy  Down. 
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A.  tame  bear  lived  for  some 
time  in  the  game  larder,  op- 
posite, at  Shadwell  Park, 
near  Thetford  in  Norfolk, 
part  of  Samuel  Sanders  Teu- 
lon's  extravagant  plans  for 
Sir  Robert  Jacob  Buxton's 
house,  built  between  1856 
and  1860.  The  dovecotelike 
lantern  on  top  of  the  game 
larder  is  just  part  of  the  exu- 
berant architectural  skyline 
of  this  house,  which  in- 
cludes spires,  Dutch  gables, 
and,  among  numerous  stone 
spikes  and  finials,  a  round 
and  a  square  tower. 
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llounds  have  been  ken- 
neled at  Milton  since  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.  The 
Fitzwilliams  have  lived  there 
from  1500  and  the  hunt  has 
been  one  of  the  "Governing 
Packs"  of  England.  The  de- 
sign of  this  sham  "ruin"  has 
been  attributed  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Chambers  and  Hum- 
phrey Repton. 


ihe  parrot  house  at  Eaton 
Hall  in  Cheshire,  built 
(1881-83)  by  Alfred  Water- 
house  while  he  was  working 
for  the  First  Duke  of  West- 
minster. Of  palest  terra  cot- 
ta,  once  topped  with  a  green 
copper  dome,  beneath  its 
mosaic  floor  are  pipes  with 
warm  water  that  evaporated 
through  grilles  for  perfect 
junglelike  humidity. 
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(Continued  from  page  144)  corridor. 
The  decorative  treatment  of  the  hall, 
instead  of  following  historical  prece- 
dents of  painted  pine  paneling,  em- 
ploys staining  and  graining  to  retain 
the  warmth  of  natural  wood.  From  the 
front  door  the  triple-arched  corridor 
leads  to  the  rich  and  ennobling  atmo- 
sphere of  a  classical  library. 

Throughout  the  house  it  is  evident 
that  Mlinaric  understands  the  different 
qualities  of  circulation  spaces  and 
rooms.  The  entrance-hall  furnishings 
are  scaled  up;  the  old  and  successful 
device  of  using  large  pieces  of  furniture 
to  create  a  sense  of  more  space  works 
well  here.  The  country-house  furniture 
— a  row  of  library  chairs  from  Went- 
worth  Woodhouse — is  upholstered  in 
dark  green  chalk-striped  velvet.  Plinths, 
busts,  and  classical  vases  create  a  sense 
of  formality,  leavened  by  the  more  per- 
sonal display  of  Rothschildiana. 

The  prints  and  engravings  that  tell 
some  of  the  history  of  the  family  bank 
soon  give  way  to  the  quite  different  at- 


mosphere at  the  foot  of  the  staircase. 
Glancing  upward  you  are  in  the  classi- 
cal world.  You  could  be  visiting  the 
house  of  a  grandee  just  returned  from 
the  Grand  Tour.  Busts  of  the  ancients 
look  blindly  at  Piranesi's  imaginative 
views  of  Rome,  while  the  more  man- 
nerist visions  of  Hendrik  Goltzius  sur- 
round a  magnificent  Roman  late- 
seventeenth-century  night  clock.  This 
solemn  black  ebony  clock  with  a  paint- 
ed quadrant  panel  by  Carlo  Maratti 
was  presented  by  Cardinal  Barberini  to 
Louis  XIV.  The  gravity  of  this  silent  re- 
minder of  papal  Rome  is  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  extraordinary  festive  in- 
genuity that  lies  behind  the  wax  bas-re- 
lief of  a  view  of  Naples  made  by  Cetto 
in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
to  commemorate  the  wedding  of  Car- 
los of  Bourbon  and  Maria  Amalia  of 
Saxony.  This  gloriously  complicated 
object  is  reflected  in  a  Neapolitan  sil- 
ver repousse  shell  basin  known  to  be  a 
unique  secular  example  of  the  work  of 
the  Mannerist  goldsmith  Guariniello. 
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These  rare  objects  prepare  any  visi- 
tor for  the  imperial  quality  of  the  inner 
sanctum  of  this  house.  Jacob  Roth- 
schild oversees  his  many  interests  un- 
der the  impassive  gaze  of  the  co- 
emperors  of  Rome,  Caracalla  and 
Geta.  These  third-century  bust  por- 
traits look  away  from  one  another  try- 
ing to  forget  the  fratricide  and  mayhem 
of  Caracalla's  reign.  More  enjoyable  to 
contemplate  is  the  collection  of  urns, 
busts,  and  terms  that  fills  the  garden 
and  sculpture  corridor.  The  new  treil- 
lage  vistas  will  soon  be  seen  under  a 
canopy  of  ivy  beginning  to  grow  to- 
ward a  vision  of  antique  fragments  sur- 
rounded by  a  jungle  of  greenery.  Jacob 
Rothschild's  interest  in  garden  design 
and  sculpture  is  buttressed  by  his  own- 
ership of  London's  haven  for  garden 
lovers,  Clifton  Nurseries.  Their  part  in 
the  making  of  this  St.  James's  arbor  is 
commemorated  by  the  painted  inscrip- 
tion beneath  the  central  urn. 

The  roving  imagination  of  the  owner 
of  this  room  is  a  strong  presence.  Paint- 
ings of  Rome  and  London,  photomon- 
tages of  New  York  reflect  a  strong  love  . 
of  cities,  classical  order,  and  a  passion 
for  art  in  almost  all  its  forms.  The  inlaid 
marble  table  from  sixteenth-century 
Rome  and  the  obelisk  inkstand  made 
in  Pistoia  in  the  1820s  look  perfectly  at 
home  alongside  a  Giacometti  sculp- 
ture and  a  wall  of  books  and  family 
photographs. 

The  top-floor  apartment  is  totally 
unlike  the  more  public  rooms  of  this 
house  and  reflects  another  side  of  the 
complex  personality  of  its  owner.  It  has 
the  feel  of  a  lofty  atelier,  one  high  sit- 
ting room  and  a  gallery  bedroom  above 
a  small  dining  room.  The  gentle  olive 
colorings  were  inspired  by  the  Simon 
Bussy  painting  hung  like  a  mural  be- 
neath the  low  ceiling  formed  by  the  gah 
lery.  Bussy,  a  French  painter  who 
married  into  the  Strachey  family,  was 
an  important  influence  on  the  Blooms- 
bury  group.  Through  his  mother  Jacob 
Rothschild  has  links  with  this  world  of 
English  artistic  life,  and  this  evocative 
studio  flat  pays  tribute  to  that  era.  An 
Omega  Workshop  table  and  a  tray 
painted  by  Teddy  Wolfe  are  bright 
comments  on  the  more  subtle  shades 
of  the  room. 

The  strongest  quality  in  this  high 
space  is  provided  by  the  lantern,  a  cast 
of  those  made  for  the  Picasso  Museum 
in  Paris  by  Diego  Giacometti.  This 
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A  NEW  ROTHSCHILD 
LOOK 


great  branching  frame  just  bursting 
into  leaf  has  a  sense  of  lacy  structure 
that  is  reflected  in  the  photomontage 
of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  by  David 
Hockney  hanging  over  the  fireplace. 
The  shadow  of  the  lantern  and  the  deli- 
cate furniture  by  Diego  Giacometti 
create  a  web  of  elegant  geometry  that 
subtly  enhances  the  space. 

There  is  in  this  top-story  retreat 
something  of  the  more  laconic  side  of 
Jacob  Rothschild's  character.  It  is  a 
place  to  relax,  a  private  realm,  limpid 
in  color  and  softly  textured  with  origi- 
nal William  Morris  textiles  and  frag- 
ments of  Turkish  embroideries.  The 
tiny  bedroom  with  its  china  cats  and  gi- 
ant correspondent  shoe  has  the  feel  al- 
most of  a  student  attic  room,  but  oc- 
cupied by  a  very  sophisticated  per- 
petual scholar.  The  modern  English 
paintings  are  to  be  found  in  these 
rooms.  The  most  dominant,  Lights  VI: 
The  Spa  ( 1974)  by  Michael  Andrews,  a 
leading  British  realist,  is  an  ethereal 
view  of  Scarborough  with  the  addition 
of  the  Triborough  Bridge.  It  seems  to 
signify  longing  combined  with  a  dis- 
tant sense  of  a  pleasure  resort.  Some- 
thing of  the  Rothschild  character  is 
embodied  in  this  painting,  a  worldli- 
ness  combined  with  a  desire  to  en- 
hance mere  materialism. 

Jacob  Rothschild  has  several  houses 
but  this  very  personal  center  of  his  ac- 
tivities does  contain  the  essence  of  his 
collections.  The  twentieth  century  is 
not  a  good  one  for  the  creation  of  the 
Wunderkammer,  we  do  not  have  the 
sense  of  superstition  of  cult  objects 
that  gives  such  power  to  sixteenth-cen- 
tury collections.  Jacob  Rothschild's 
eclectic  assembly  comes  close  to  the 
idea  of  a  cabinet  of  treasures;  it  reveals 
his  ferocious  curiosity  and  powerful 
discernment.  Britain's  National  Gal- 
lery has  already  felt  both  these  aspects 
of  their  chairman's  character.  He  has 
selected  with  the  Sainsbury  donors  the 
American  architect  Robert  Venturi  to 
design  the  new  extension  in  Trafalgar 
Square.  During  his  first  year  the  Gal- 
lery has  acquired  a  stunning  Van  Dyck 
and  an  intriguing  Caravaggio,  not  to 
mention  the  Getty  donation  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales  as  a  trustee.  The  roots 
of  all  this  energy  are  nourished  by  his 
own  appetite  for  beauty,  which  is  dis- 
tilled and  strengthened  in  this  house.  D 
Editor:  Nancy  Richardson 
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MORANDI 


(Continued  from  page  162)  or  one  of 
the  hermit's  sisters?  I  had  no  idea) 
showed  me  into  a  small  and  immacu- 
lately neat  parlor,  whose  smell  I  recog- 
nized at  once:  it  was  the  odor  of  the 
corridor  outside  the  rector's  office  at 
my  Jesuit  boarding  school  in  Sydney,  a 
compound  of  beeswax  and  library  dust 
with  a  faint,  musty  undertone  of  urine. 
Six  on  the  hands.  No  wonder  that  Mor- 
andi,  when  he  appeared,  looked  just 
like  a  priest  to  me,  as  everyone  said  he 
would.  II  Monaco  was  a  tall  slouching 
man  with  a  pale  heavy  face;  he  had  a 
close-cut  skullcap  of  silvery  hair,  and  a 
pendulous  lower  lip.  His  smile  was  yel- 
low, gentle,  shy,  and  equine,  like  Fer- 
nandel's.  When  I  try  to  visualize  a 
medieval  cleric  (as  when  reading  The 
Name  of  the  Rose,  for  instance)  I  still 
think  of  a  Jesuit  or  two,  and  Morandi. 
The  iJat  had  been  preserved,  as  if  in 
amber,  from  the  time  of  the  Risorgi- 
mento:  embrowned  nineteenth-centu- 
ry paintings,  dark  outmoded  tallboys,  a 
glimpse  of  an  iron  bed  and  the  spoked 
star  on  an  etcher's  press.  Morandi's 
studio  was  at  the  end  of  the  corridor, 
next  to  his  bedroom.  It  has  often  been 
described:  a  chamber  about  fifteen  feet 
square,  sunlit  and  bare  but  gray  with 
featherings  of  dust.  The  window  gave 
onto  an  enclosed  garden,  rather  over- 
grown, with  an  olive  tree  and  splashes 
of  red  against  the  rank  green:  potted 
geraniums  and  salvia.  His  easel  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  room.  In  one  cor- 
ner was  a  shelf  that  bore  a  crowded 
population,  a  sort  of  tiny  San  Gimigna- 
no,  of  the  cast  of  characters  in  his  still 
lifes:  tin  jugs  with  beaky  spouts,  slen- 
der bottles,  coffeepots,  molds,  boxy 
cans  that  had  once  held  turpentine  or 
other  essences  and  were  now  furred 
with  dust.  What  looked,  at  first,  like  a 
pale  crinkled  ice-cream  sundae  turned 
out  to  be  one  of  the  clusters  of  artificial 
silk  flowers  in  a  vase  that  ser\'ed  Mor- 
andi as  a  model  for  his  flower  pieces. 
By  the  easel  was  a  small  table  on  which 
he  prepared  the  clusters  of  bottle,  can, 
funnel,  box,  pot,  vase  from  which  he 
painted.  He  would  set  these  up,  I 
learned  later,  like  miniature  architec- 
tural sites  or  stage  positions,  each 
"character"  in  place.  The  tabletop  was 
covered  with  fine  chalk  lines  that  Mor- 
andi had  drawn  around  the  bottom  of 


Flowers,  1946,  oil  on  canvas 

each  object  so  that  he  could  take  away  a 
stiU-life  motif  and  then  set  it  up  again. 
None  of  these  had  been  rubbed  out, 
though  some  were  blurred,  and  over 
the  years  the  table  had  acquired  a  fine 
spiden,'  surface  like  an  abstract  draw- 
ing under  its  faint  bloom  of  dust — cir- 
cles, lapping  and  overlapping,  the 
much-revised  esquisse  for  an  ideal  city 
whose  plan  could  never  be  settled. 

Whatever  our  halting,  long-ago  con- 
versation was,  it  hardly  went  beyond 
polite  banalities  in  different  languages 
and  (on  Morandi's  part)  some  courte- 
ous hand  signals.  He  expressed  a  quite 
unfeigned  surprise  that  Australian  art- 
ists should  have  heard  his  name,  and 
wondered  if  one  of  his  paintings  had 
gone  as  far  as  the  Antipodes.  (None 
had;  we  "knew"  them  from  reproduc- 
tions.) One  of  the  sisters  came  in  with 
coffee  and  sweet  biscuits.  The  coffee- 
pot was  the  double  of  one  on  the  table, 
but  free  of  dust.  I  felt  like  a  bull,  or 
rather  a  young  ass,  in  a  china  shop. 
Morandi  put  a  still  life  on  the  easel,  fit- 
ting it  in  above  a  swollen  hump  of  accu- 
mulated, scraped-off  paint  on  the 
crossbar.  (Later  I  would  read  his  re- 
mark to  another  journalist  on  this  dried 
mass:  "Here  are  most  of  my  paint- 
ings," he  said  with  a  wry  slow  grin.) 
Then  he  put  up  another;  and  after  a 
few  minutes,  a  third.  He  did  not  seem 
to  expect  me  to  say  anything — just  as 
well,  since  I  had  no  way  of  saying  it.  It 
was  not  that  the  dun-colored,  long-re- 


worked little  paintings  were  startling, 
or  even  particularly  striking.  It  was 
their  relation  to  the  studio.  Seen  where 
they  had  been  made,  they  seemed  to 
expand  like  those  trick  pellets  one 
drops  in  water:  to  ramify,  not  as  artifi- 
cial flowers,  but  as  the  room  itself. 
They  had  the  same  texture,  tone,  in- 
wardness, an  aedicular  intimacy  as  the 
studio;  they  were  as  incontrovertibly 
true  to  it  as  single  stones  are  to  a  stony 
landscape.  From  the  time  of  that  visit, 
like  everyone  else  who  saw  the  studio,  I 
could  feel  no  doubts  about  Morandi 
and  the  often-repeated  idea  that  his 
work  was  minor,  lacking  in  ambition, 
narrow  in  scope,  made  no  sense  to  me. 
To  see  it  in  perspective,  as  New  York- 
ers were  able  to  at  the  Guggenheim 
Museum  five  years  ago,  is  to  be  re- 
minded that  despite  the  tiresome 
clanking  of  "innovation"  that  still  rises 
from  our  fin-de-siecle,  permanence, 
lucidity,  attentiveness,  doubt,  and 
calm  remain  the  paramount  virtues  of 
the  art  of  painting.  Some  artists,  like 
Cezanne  or  Piero  della  Francesca,  dis- 
close that  in  a  big  way.  Others,  like 
Morandi,  do  it  small,  almost  conversa- 
tionally, by  gradual  permutations  of 
experience,  by  insinuations  that  verge 
on  monotony,  as  the  color  of  dust  or 
paper  will  seem  monotonous  until  you 
really  look  at  it. 

If  we  are  to  think  of  Morandi  as  the 
greatest  Italian  painter  of  the  twentieth 
century,  as  we  can  and  should,  we  have 
to  recognize  how  different  his  aims 
were  to  those  of  his  contemporaries. 
The  key  movements  of  the  early  Italian 
avant-garde.  Futurism,  and  pittura  me- 
tafisica  were  soaked  in  a  rhetoric  of 
confrontation:  the  former  with  tech- 
nology and  force,  and  the  latter  with 
historical  culture  as  a  kind  of  dream- 
theater.  The  culture  buzzed  with  mani- 
festos, claims,  and  counterclaims,  all 
implying  that  painting  could  somehow 
change  society — the  operatic  Italian 
version  of  Shelley's  romantic  delusion 
that  the  poet  is  the  unacknowledged 
legislator  of  mankind.  (Try  telling  that 
to  the  police  chief  in  Lvov. )  As  a  result, 
this  avant-garde  was  rapidly  coopted 
into  political  service,  to  its  immense 
detriment.  Fascism  loved  art;  it  also 
loved  kitsch.  Fascism,  like  Commu- 
nism up  to  the  death  of  Stalin,  dreamed 
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Morandi  was  camouflaged  in  his  studio 
like  a  quail  in  dry  grass 


of  art  that  would  also  be  mass  commu- 
nication and  set  the  People  marching. 
Futurism  gave  Mussolini  the  rhetorical 
forms  in  which  he  could  present  his 
noxious  vision  of  I'ltalia  armata,  every 
mind  a  piston  working  in  the  cylinders 
of  the  State,  the  whole  social  machine 
plunging  forward  into  a  Utopia  of 
youth,  jogging,  obedience,  and  con- 
quest. The  Duce  claimed  to  be  an  art- 
ist, working  with  "the  hardest  and 
most  intractable  material,  and  above 
all,  the  most  difficult  to  capture:  man- 
kind." Not  ever\'  painter  in  Italy  felt  a 
chill  on  his  neck  at  these  words,  but 
Morandi  certainly  did.  Likewise,  the 
late  paintings  of  Giorgio  de  Chirico — 
once  the  leader  oi  the  pittura  metafisica 
circle  to  which  Morandi  had  briefly  be- 
longed in  the  1910s — strove  to  set  up  a 
manipulative  fantasy  about  history,  a 
link  betw^een  classical  Rome  and  the 
"third  Rome"  of  Fascism.  And  after 
1945,  there  were  other  kinds  of  propa- 
ganda, this  time  on  the  Left,  one  of 
whose  political  strongholds  Bologna 
became;  instead  of  black  marble 
casques  of  II  Duce,  there  was  the  equal- 
ly coarse,  clenched-fist  Stalinism  of 
Renato  Guttuso's  efforts  as  an  official 
painter  to  Palmiro  Togliatti  and  the 
Italian  Communist  Part>'. 

In  this  theater  of  coercive  hope, 
Morandi's  obscurity  was  a  blessing.  He 
was  camouflaged  in  his  studio  like  a 
quail  in  dry  grass.  Nobody  asked  him 
to  get  aboard  the  Future  or  fetishize 
the  Past.  Much  later  he  remarked  that 
in  the  thirties,  "When  most  Italian  art- 
ists of  my  generation  were  afraid  to  be 
too  'modern'  or  'international'  and  not 
'national'  or  'imperial'  enough,  I  was 
left  in  peace,  perhaps  because  I  de- 
manded so  little  recognition.  In  the 
eyes  of  the  Grand  Inquisitors  of  Italian 
art,  I  remained  but  a  provincial  profes- 
sor of  etching."  There  was  something 
brave  and  redemptive  beneath  this  ap- 
parent blandness. 

For  propaganda  tries  to  sell  us  pack- 
ets of  information,  a  set  menu  that  we 
are  not  at  liberty  to  tamper  with.  Its  ef- 
fectiveness relies  on  our  not  knowing 
and  not  wanting  to  know  how  it  works. 
This  is  as  true  of  Capitalist  Realism,  the 
ads  of  Lancome,  Chrysler,  or  Fred  the 
Furrier,  as  it  is  of  Socialist  Realism,  the 
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ad  for  the  heroic  future.  Painting,  on 
the  other  hand,  cannot  affect  us  unless 
we  know  how  it  works — the  interest  of 
a  work  of  art  depends  on  the  degree  to 
which  it  inducts  us  into  its  game,  on 
how  acutely  it  makes  us  aware  of  the 
many  options  contained  in  awareness. 
An  is  slow,  and  promotes  choice.  Pro- 
paganda is  fast,  and  choice  is  just  what 
it  erases.  Morandi's  work  was  a  paean 
to  this  distinction.  As  the  American 
critic  Kenneth  Baker  put  it,  he  strug- 
gled to  redeem  representation  from 
politics:  "to  purge  representation  of  its 
manipulative  potential  so  that  paint- 
ing.  .  .might  be  carried  on  without 
cynicism  or  apology." 

But  what  choices  are  there,  in  a 
group  of  bottles  and  tins?  There  is  a 
passage  in  Proust  that  Morandi's  first 
influential  advocate,  the  art  historian 
Roberto  Longhi,  cited  to  suggest  the 
peculiar  moral  density  of  his  paintings. 
"The  reality  to  be  expressed,  I  now  un- 
derstood," muses  the  Narrator,  "resid- 
ed not  in  the  appearance  of  the  subject 
but  in  the  degree  of  penetration .  .  .  the 
sound  of  the  spoon  on  the  plate,  this 
weighted  stiffness  of  the  napkin,  had 
been  more  precious  for  my  spiritual 
renewal  than  all  the  humanitarian, 
patriotic  and  internationalist 
conversations."  A  written  still  life,  as  it 
were,  for  a  painted  one. 

From  the  beginning,  Morandi  resist- 
ed symbolism.  His  "metaphysical" 
paintings  of  the  1910s  are,  for  that  rea- 
son, subtly  different  to  de  Chirico's  or 
even  Carra's.  It  is  true  that,  in  some 
paintings  from  around  1918-19,  one 
sees  that  familiar  figure  of  pittura  me- 
tafisica, the  dressmaker's  or  milliner's, 
dummy — the  wooden  mannikin  that 
de  Chirico  put  in  his  paintings  of  piaz- 
zas, stiff  in  their  plunging  irrational 
space,  not  quite  a  man  and  not  quite  a 
sculpture,  to  convey  alienation  and 
loss.  But  with  Morandi  it  suggests 
nothing  so  poignant:  it  is  just  another 
object  which,  he  protested,  had  been 
hanging  around  his  studio  for  years  be- 
fore de  Chirico  painted  one.  Perhaps 
he  was  protesting  too  much,  but  the 
fact  is  that  the  real  quarry  of  these  early 
Morandis  is  an  exactly  measured, 
mathematical  space — the  kind  of 
space  that  one-point  perspective  con- 
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struction,  that  obsession  of  the  early 
Renaissance,  made  available  to  his  fif- 
teenth-century heroes  Paolo  Uccello 
and  Piero  della  Francesca.  And  yet  by 
the  1920s  the  rigid  stylishness  of  these 
stage  sets  of  objects  seems  to  have  been 
worrying  him.  He  began  moving  to- 
ward a  less  formalized  way  of  painting: 
something  that  would  evoke  a  simpler, 
less  declamatory,  more  "provincial" 
world — that  of  Emilia,  in  contrast  to 
Rome.  He  would  never  paint  a  human 
figure.  Fascism  had  copyrighted  them, 
and  could  keep  them,  those  bulging 
adolescents  and  fruitful  contadine  on 
the  post-office  walls.  And  even  in  still 
life,  there  were  degrees  of  rhetoric.  For 
centuries  painters  had  been  assem- 
bling objects  on  a  table  and  forcing 
them  to  mean  something  beyond 
themselves:  gold  coins  for  avarice,  a 
wilting  flower  for  lost  youth,  a  rotten 
apricot  for  sin,  a  skull  for  the  vanity  of 
hope.  They  had  assembled  things  to 
symbolize  power:  a  seventeenth-cen- 
tury Dutch  table,  cascading  with  par- 
rot tulips  and  gold  beakers,  dead  hares 


and  dewdrops,  was  a  hymn  to  appro- 
priation, betokening  the  owner's  abili- 
ty to  seize  and  keep  the  real  stuff  of  the 
world.  No  such  glamour  attached  to  a 
few  dowdy  bottles  and  kerosene 
lamps. 

So  Morandi  staked  his  art  on  the 
mild  persistence  (you  could  hardly  call 
it  power)  of  continuous  inspection.  He 
had  a  lot  of  the  quality  his  private  pan- 
theon— Giotto,  Chardin,  Cezanne, 
Braque — all  shared:  tenderness  to- 
ward the  mundane.  By  concentrating 
on  things  that  were  neither  spectacular 
nor  bursting  with  meaning,  he  could 
put  meaning  where  it  belonged — in 
the  act  of  representation,  in  the  picture 
itself.  The  things  in  his  paintings  seep 
deliberately  into  one's  attention.  Mor- 
andi could  not  give  a  bottle  the  outra- 
geous conceptual  power  that  Picasso 
gave  a  pot  or  a  bull's  skull — an  emblem 
torn  out  of  the  world  the  way  one  tears 
the  end  of  a  baguette,  and  chucked  in 
front  of  the  eye.  Things  go  slower. 
They  start  vaguely,  as  little  more  than 
silhouettes,  a  vibration  of  one  low  col- 
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or  against  another:  gray  with  a  little 
ochre  and  raw  sienna  worried  into  it 
perhaps,  leaning  into  another  gray  with 
a  faint  undercast  of  pink.  The  indefi 
nite  way  they  are  painted  looks  awk 
ward  at  first.  Morandi  was  not  a 
"linear"  painter.  He  thought  in  terms 
of  the  tonal  patch,  rather  than  the  di- 
rectional line.  (Even  his  etchings, 
which  are  among  the  most  beautiful  ot 
the  twentieth  century,  stay  away  from 
linear  gesture.  They  are  accumulations 
of  patches:  ragged,  thoughtful  shapes 
made  of  silvery  cross-hatching,  each 
firmly  holding  its  plane.  By  shifting  the 
density  of  the  hatching  Morandi  could 
achieve  a  degree  of  tonal  control  un- 
surpassed by  any  other  modern  etcher; 
he  would  diffuse  the  light  in  the  studio 
by  tacking  gauze  over  the  window,  and 
scratch  away  at  the  plate  until  he  had 
evoked  the  exact  degree  of  vaporous- 
ness  that  he  wanted.  Sometimes  his  ti- 
tles reflected  his  obsession  with  the 
ordering  of  marks:  Still  Life  with  Rapid 
Strokes,  Still  Life  with  Wide  Lines,  Still 
Life  with  Very  Delicate  Strokes.  These 
were  like  musical  directions — andante, 
con  brio,  and  so  forth.)  In  the  paintings- 
he  eschewed  the  sharply  defined 
shapes,  high  contrasts  of  tone,  and  op- 
positions of  color  that  make  a  painting 
"memorable"  at  first  sight.  He  wanted 
to  slow  down  the  eye,  harried  by  that 
banal  explicitnessofmass  media  which 
had  seemed  so  rich  to  Futurists  and 
Dadaists.  So  his  sweetly  monotonous 
images  swim  up  from  the  small  can- 
vases, developing  in  the  act  of  scrutiny. 
Gradually  one  tastes  their  internal  rela- 
tionships; how  articulate  the  sequence 
of  tones  may  be,  inside  a  silhouette  that 
once  looked  flat  and  merely  dun-col 
ored;  how  many  hues  can  be  con 
tained,  as  dusty  hints  and  after-images 
of  themselves,  in  a  sequence  of  white 
and  ochre  patches;  how  subtle  the  divi 
sions  of  background  space,  the  bits  of 
table  and  wall  cut  out  by  the  cans  and 
ewers,  actually  are.  If  the  straight  side 
of  a  bottle  wavers,  it  only  does  so  to  re- 
mind us  how  mutable  and  hard  to  fix 
the  act  of  seeing  really  is.  And  if  the 
shapes  look  simple,  their  simplicity  is 
extremely  deceptive;  one  recognized 
in  it  a  lifetime  of  distillation.  The  paint- 
er is  rescuing  something — our  powers 
of  concentration,  along  with  his. 
Hence,  his  efforts  do  not  date.  Modest- 
ly, insistently,  they  keep  pointing  outi 
the  difference  in  art  between  a  truthj 
and  a  lie.  n 
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Eat?  Or  dine? 

The  i*i§e  and  fall 
and  rise  again 


of  the  dining  room. 


Just  a  few  years  ago  dining  rooms  seemed  to 
be  on  the  list  of  endangered  household  species, 
a  list  that  included  butler's  pantries,  libraries 
and  dressing  rooms.  Even  a  criti- 
cally acclaimed  off- Broadway  play 
(The  Dining  Room  by  A.R.  Gur- 
ney  Jr)  was  based  on  the  notion 
that  this  room  was  some  sort  of 
archeological  artifact  now  useful 
only  as  a  clue  to  the  cultural  and 
social  changes  of  recent  years. 

But  the  latest  news  from  the 

Home  Front  is  that  dining  rooms 

are  now  high  on  many  people's 

most-wanted  lists  and  they're  ask- 

'«^— N  ing  architects  and  designers  to  put 

(       )  them  back  into  their  lives. 

O^;"^^  This  resurgence  may  be  due  in 
part  to  the  Great  American  Gour- 
met Revolution  now  at  its  zenith.  If  you're  going 
to  shine  at  nouvelle  and  all  those  other  cui- 
sines, you  want  a  proper  theater  in  which  to 
display  your  new-found  masterpieces. 

Whatever  the  reasons  for  their  comeback, 
the  new  dining  rooms  are  very  different  from 
those  staid  rooms  of  yesterday  Gone  is  much 
of  the  rigid  formality  In  its  ^ 
place,  there's  now  a  feeling 
of  informal  ease  and  com- 
fort, reflecting  today's  more 
casual  attitudes.  In  the 
Southampton  dining  room 
designed  by  Gary  Grain 
shown  here,  you  can  feel 
this  current  mood.  Even 
though  the  look  is  very 
Country/Traditional,  the 
room  is  sparked  with  an  in- 
formality that  is  thoroughly 
contemporary  Part  of  this 
effect  results  from  the 
sprightly  flower-strewn 
wallpaper  and  the  inviting 
wing  chair  with  its  match- 
ing upholstery  (from  Schu- 


macher's Chez  Moi  collection,  the  pattern  is 
"Belle  Isle").  The  light-catching,  translu- 
cent silk-blend  draperies  and  the  imported 
w(X)l  Dhurrie  rug  counterpoint  the  period 
table  and  chairs  in  a  very  modern  way  too.  In 
all,  a  harmonious  background  for  the  social 
activity  we  call  "dining." 

Historically  separate  rooms  set  aside  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  eating  didn't  show  up  until 
well  into  the  18th  century  As  with  many  other 
things  having  to  do  with  the  cooking  and 
serving  of  food,  the  idea  of  a  separate  "eating 
room"  can  be  credited  to  the  French  and  to  the 
reign  of  Louis  XV  The  differentiated  dining 
room  helped  to  transform  plain  "eating"  into 
fancy  "dining."  What  had  been  a  biologic  ne- 
cessity was  turning  into  a  key  social  ritual. 

In  keeping  with  this  ritualization  of  dining, 
all  sorts  of  customs  were  developed:  England's 
Charles  I  had  ok'd  the  use  of  cutlery  several 
hundred  years  before  with  his  declaration  "It  is 
decent  to  use  a  fork";  the  central  table  sur- 
rounded by  chairs,  termed  "table  d.  I'anglais," 
was  adopted  world-wide;  sequential  serving  of 
meals,  one  course  at  a  time  "in  the  Russian 
manner"  became  another  international 
standby;  special  dining 
room  protocol— as  well  as 
all  kinds  of  special  dining 
room  furniture— soon  clut- 
tered the  eating  rooms  of 
the  world. 

In  the  two  hundred  years 
after  Louis  XV,  dining 
rooms  ultimately  became 
the  focal  point  of  almost 
every  household,  no  matter 
how  rich  or  how  humble. 
These  high-flying  days  con- 
tinued well  into  the  middle 
of  this  century.  Then,  a  few 
decades  ago  it  seemed  as 
though  we  were  back  in  the 
pre-dining  room  era  again, 
and  were  being  asked  to 
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make  do  with  the  bit  of  space  dubbed  "the 
dining  area"  that  was  tacl<ed  onto  some  other 
room.  Happily,  this  trend  now  seems  to  be 
reversed.  Great  meals  are  once  again  being 
served  in  great-looking  dining  rooms. 


When  F.  Schumacher  and  Qjmpany  opened 
up  its  shelves  for  business  in  the  1890's  dining 
rooms  were  often  imposingly  sumptuous,  even 
regal.  All  sorts  of  sumptuous  and  regal  fabrics 
suited  to  the  era  were  ordered  from  those 
Schumacher  shelves.  For  today  s  dining  room 
renaissance,  Schumacher  continues  to  meet 
the  mukiple  needs  of  the  present  generation  of 
decorators  and  designers.  By  offering  the 
world  s  most  comprehensive  inventory  of  deco- 
rative fabrics  and  wall -coverings  reflecting 
every  era  of  design  with  unequalled  authority 
By  maintaining  a  color  palette  that  is  unusually 
sensitive  to  the  nuances  of  changing  times  and 
fashions.  And  by  providing  a  handpicked  se- 
lection of  the  finest  rugs  and  carpets  of  the 
world.  Whether  it's  for  a  new  dining  room,  or  a 
houseful  of  other  distinctive  rooms,  decorators 
and  designers,  wending 
their  busy  way  in  search 
of  perfection,  almost  daily 
say  to  themselves  (with 
an  ingrained  belief  and 
a  sigh  of  relief),  "...surely 
Schumacher" 
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(Continued  from  page  154)  level,  and  I 
think  that  is  pretty  much  what  worked 
out.  I  hate  measuring  so  I'm  not  entire- 
ly sure,  but  the  wooden  fence  that  butts 
against  the  stucco  wall  on  its  two  out- 
side ends  could  be  tall  enough  to  give  a 
feeling  of  enclosure  without  any  grand- 
ness.  That  was  important  as  our  house 
has  nothing  grand  about  it.  The  fence 
itself  had  to  be  very  simple  and  a  picket 
type,  but  I  wanted  a  slanted  board  to 
run  across  the  top  to  give  it  a  solidness 
the  house  had  and  no  finials  to  keep  it 
plain.  A  good  friend,  every  time  he  sees 
the  garden,  asks  when  I'm  going  to  fin- 
ish it  with  finials  and  I  always  smile  and 
say  no  finials. 

I  guess  one  of  the  nicest  things  about 
designing  gardens  for  other  people  is 
that  I  can  plan  out  some  of  my  other 
fantasies,  by  working  on  both  grand 
houses  and  small  houses.  One  of  the 
most  important  things  for  me  is  a  sense 
that  the  garden  is  appropriate  for  the 
house  it  surrounds,  and  that  I  think  is 
the  hardest  thing  of  all  for  most  of  us, 
restraint.  It's  fairly  easy  to  restrain  my- 
self here  when  I  feel  sure  one  day  the 
right  house  will  come  along  for  differ- 
ent elements  I  love,  hence  no  finials  for 
my  fence,  at  least  for  now.  The  fence  it- 
self had  to  be  dark  green  to  match  the 
trim  on  the  house  and  because  I  love  a 
very  dark  green  as  a  background  for 
flowers.  The  beds  themselves  are  prob- 
ably a  little  over  four  feet  deep,  they  are 
edged  with  old  brick  laid  flat  in  the 
ground,  flush  with  the  grass  to  make  it 
easier  to  mow  and  to  allow  the  borders 
to  spill  over  unevenly  the  way  I  like 
them  to.  The  two  borders  are  basically 
the  same  in  planting  as  they  are  oppo- 
site one  another.  The  plants  are  moved 
a  bit  this  way  and  that  to  keep  it  a  little 
uneven  and  less  boring.  It's  important 
to  me  to  have  them  read  as  unified  even 
though  different.  The  colors  are  mostly 
toward  a  pale  palette.  My  favorites  be- 
ing whites,  pinks,  lavenders,  and  blues 
with  some  deeper  colors  to  add  punch; 
deep  purples,  dark  peony  reds,  and 
some  yellows.  I  love  lots  of  gray-leaved 
plants  to  add  softness.  I  tend  to  like 
softness  in  foliage  too,  so  I  always  have 
to  add  Scotch  thistles  and  Siberian  iris 
for  more  architecture  and  strength. 
The  last  thing  I  want  is  for  the  borders 
to  look  insipid.  There  are  certain  flow- 
ers I  always  must  have  in  my  garden — 


Terrace  and  greenhouse 

single  hollyhocks,  bleeding  hearts,  or- 
namental catnip,  apricot  foxgloves, 
Salvia  argentea,  violas,  and  gold-laced 
polyanthus.  I  also  like  to  mix  herbs  into 
the  borders;  tarragon,  garlic  chives, 
and  fennel  are  wonderful  mixers. 
Sweet-smeUing  flowers  are  also  favor- 
ites, particularly  some  of  the  fragrant 
lilies,  garden  heliotrope,  pinks,  nicoti- 
ana,  and  sweet  rocket.  And  nothing 
makes  me  happier  than  to  see  hum- 
mingbirds, butterflies,  and  sphinx 
moths  in  the  garden  working  the  fox- 
gloves, bee  balm,  and  coral  bells.  One 
of  the  nicest  things  to  see  is  the  gold- 
finches on  the  Scotch  thistles  after  they 
have  passed  their  prime  flowering. 
They  look  so  beautiful,  yellow  on  this 
gray  and  spiny  plant. 

Many  of  my  plants  and  their  place- 
ment I'm  sure  come  from  actual  gar- 
dens I've  seen,  as  well  as  from 
descriptions  by  garden  writers  I  partic- 
ularly enjoy.  Certain  plants  always 
mean  more  to  me  for  their  associations 
with  the  people  who  gave  them  to  me. 
Vita  Sackville-West  of  the  English 
writers  is  my  favorite.  Both  her  writ- 
ings on  plants  and  Sissinghurst  itself 
have  inspired  me  many  times.  And 
Gertrude  Jekyll's  Children  and  Gar- 
dens has  always  been  a  favorite,  as  have 
some  of  the  writings  of  William  Robin- 
son, E.A.  Bowles,  and  G.S.  Thomas  for 
old  roses.  Of  the  American  garden 
writers  the  best  for  me  is  Louise  Beebe 
Wilder.  She  wrote  several  wonderful 
books,  Xwo  of  the  best  being  My  Gar- 
den and  Adventures  with  Hardy  Bulbs. 
To  my  mind  she  had  no  equal,  as  she 
really  knew  plants  and  wrote  of  her 
own  experiences.  Gardening  is  so  per- 
sonal, which  is  certainly  half  the  fun. 


What  one  person  loves  in  a  garden  is 
very  likely  to  be  deeply  disliked  by  the 
next  avid  gardener.  Two  other  Ameri- 
can garden  writers  I  can't  leave  out  are 
Rosetta  Clarkson  and  Mrs.  Francis 
King.  Really  once  I  began  gardening, 
other  gardeners,  specialist  nursery- 
men, and  books  have  been  a  great  in- 
fluence on  me.  Even  the  very  first 
garden  that  I  made  and  continued  to 
tend  was  inspired  by  a  field  guide  to  na- 
tive plants.  It  was  a  good  garden  to 
start  with,  as  I  made  it  all  of  native  vio- 
lets. It  was  such  fun  as  I'd  madly  ride 
my  bike  after  school  to  my  secret  spot 
and  dig  up  bunches  of  violets  and  re- 
turn home  to  plant  them.  Of  course  as 
violets  will,  they  grew  like  crazy,  so  nat- 
urally I  was  inspired. 

Just  after  the  mixed  flower  borders, 
came  the  greenhouse.  It  was  made 
from  pieces  of  an  old  cypress  one  that 
had  originally  grown  Parma  violets,  so 
violets  continue  to  figure  in  my  garden- 
ing. My  husband  remade  it  to  a  size 
that  would  be  manageable  and  we  put 
it  at  the  back  of  the  house  on  the  south- 
eastern side.  It  has  a  herringbone  brick 
floor,  and  one  side  has  a  bench  running 
the  length  of  it  for  smaller  plants.  The 
opposite  side  is  for  my  rosemary,  san- 
tolina,  lavender,  scented  geraniums, 
and  bay  trained  as  standards.  I  have 
long  loved  and  grown  standards  and  as 
the  ones  I  want  most  aren't  hardy  in 
northwestern  Connecticut,  the  green- 
house is  a  must. 

The  terrace  is  next  to  the  green- 
house and  we  had  it  made  of  a  light- 
colored  stone  to  look  right  with 
exposed  limestone  in  the  house's  foun- 
dation. It  was  to  be  a  space  for  us  to  sit 
and  eat  and  look  at  the  borders.  The 
stones  are  interplanted  with  several 
kinds  of  low-growing  plants  including 
several  thymes,  yarrow,  baby's  breath, 
and  pinks;  the  terrace  in  summer 
houses  my  standards  plus  an  old  wood- 
en plant  stand  with  an  assortment  of 
plants,  and  my  favorite  old  watering 
cans.  I  try  always  to  have  something 
sweet-smelling  growing  in  pots  in  the 
cold  frame  attached  to  the  greenhouse 
along  with  the  lettuce  and  spinach.  My 
favorite  for  this  area  is  a  pink  called 
'Rainbow  Loveliness'.  It  has  a  smell 
that  is  hard  to  believe,  and  the  petals 
look  like  lace,  they  are  so  fringed. 

There  is  a  steep  bank  between  our 
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house  and  the  road,  and  this  I've  cov- 
ered with  a  mixture  of  old  roses,  sweet 
peas,  and  foxglove  as  I've  adored  this 
combination  in  England.  It  does  look 
so  pretty  when  it's  in  bloom.  I  love  to 
pick  roses  for  the  house  and  squash 
them  nice  and  short-stemmed  into  a 
container,  looking  as  close  as  possible 
to  a  Fantin-Latour  painting. 

The  last  part  we  worked  on  was  the 
side  where  the  kitchen  garden  now  is. 
It  was  such  a  mess;  quite  intimidating 
with  a  hideous  half-broken,  cracked 
tar  drive  with  incredible  weeds  coming 
through  all  the  cracks.  It  came  up  a 
steep  bank  from  the  road  right  to  the 
back  door,  we  had  it  ripped  up  with  a 
bulldozer  and  as  much  as  possible  car- 
ried away.  But  it  still  took  weeks  to  dig 
the  ground  and  get  out  all  the  extra  bits 
of  tar  so  that  we  could  plant.  Part  was 
turned  into  lawn  and  part  into  what  is 
now  our  kitchen  garden.  This  side  of 
our  house  is  where  the  three  espaliered 
pears  are.  They  are  underplanted  with 
maybe  my  very  favorite  plant  of  all,  the 
auricula.  Auriculas  were  often  seen  in 


Dutch  flower  paintings  and  continue 
in  popularity  off  and  on  throughout 
the  history  of  gardening.  They  are  so 
incredibly  beautiful,  in  such  wonder- 
fully odd  colors,  I  can't  think  why  they 
are  so  hard  to  find  here  today^The  only 
way  I  can  even  come  close  to  having 
enough  auriculas  is  to  use  them  as  a 
kind  of  ground  cover  under  these  es- 
paliered pear  trees. 

The  kitchen  garden  itself  was  like 
heaven  to  lay  out.  First  of  all,  I  had 
about  thirty  wonderful  old  garden  tiles 
I'd  bought  in  Savannah  when  my  hus- 
band and  I  were  married  and  by  luck 
the  same  friend  who  wants  finials  on 
our  fence  told  me  of  a  lady  not  far  away 
who  had  more  tiles  to  sell.  Of  course  I 
bought  them  all  and  could  then  edge 
my  paths.  I  adore  simple  old  garden 
things;  tiles,  watering  cans,  cloches, 
forcers,  baskets,  pots,  tools,  and  the 
like.  I  can  never  resist  another  old 
something  for  the  garden.  This  is  defi- 
nitely my  weakest  point  in  restraint.  I 
have  to  alternate  having  my  cloches, 
rhubarb,  and  sea-kale  forcers  in  the 
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kitchen  garden  to  keep  it  from  looking 
like  a  junk  yard.  The  kitchen  garden  is 
truly  very  small,  hedged  with  red  cur- 
rants on  three  sides  and  hemlock  on 
the  fourth  side  that  abuts  first  a  trel- 
lised  walk-through  and  then  the  house. 
The  side  hedged  with  hemlock  was 
done  so  there  would  be  more  of  a  feel- 
ing of  enclosure  in  the  garden,  and  so 
you  couldn't  see  through  that  side  in 
any  detail,  just  a  peek  through  the  trel- 
lis arch  itself. 

I've  long  been  interested  in  kitchen 
gardens,  particularly  as  described  in 
the  writings  of  Monsieur  De  La  Quin- 
tinye,  who  was  Louis  XIV's  kitchen 
gardener  at  Versailles.  He  wrote  a 
wonderful  little  book  called  The  Com- 
pleat  Gard'ner:  or,  Directions  for  Culti- 
vating and  Right  Ordering  of  Fruit- 
Gardens  and  Kitchen-Gardens.  Two 
other  great  favorites  on  kitchen  gar- 
dens are  Philip  Miller's  Gardeners  Ka- 
lendar  and  John  Evelyn's  translation  of 
The  French  Gardiner  by  Nicolas  de 
Bonnefons.  One  summer  while  driving 
in  France  to  see  Villandry,  whose 
kitchen  garden  is  so  famous  and  won- 
derful, I  saw  along  the  road  a  kitchen 
garden  that  is  the  one  more  than  any 
which  is  the  most  vivid  in  my  memory. 
It  was  beyond  all  I  could  imagine! 
There  were  rows  and  rows  of  young 
tender  plants  covered  with  cloches. 
I'm  sure  there  were  at  least  75  in  all, 
some  had  broken  knobs  and  small  clay 
pots  perched  on  top  which  only  added 
to  their  charm.  I  don't  think  I've  seen 
any  garden  that  touched  me  more.  I 
think  it's  the  surprise  of  something — 
an  old  useful  garden  tool  like  a  cloche 
or  a  plant  you've  always  known  but 
never  seen  grown  a  particular  way — 
before  you  in  a  new  and  unselfcon- 
scious  way  that's  the  most  exciting  and 
memorable.  I  had  long  hunted  for  old 
cloches  for  my  garden,  but  to  suddenly 
see  a  garden  where  they  obviously  had 
been  handed  down  and  always  used  so 
naturally  was  delightful. 

Back  to  our  garden  after  hedging,  I 
started  to  lay  out  the  paths.  They  came 
easily  as  one  had  to  lead  to  the  kitchen 
and  larder  door,  one  to  a  storage  shed, 
one  to  a  potting  bin,  and  one  to  a  place 
to  sit.  That  broke  up  the  space  into 
small  enough  beds  to  work  easily.  Just 
as  much  as  I  love  overplanting  in  pe- 
rennial borders,  I  love  straight  rows 
and  earth  showing  in  my  kitchen  gar- 
den. Consequently,  it  is  made  up  of 
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rows  nice  and  straight.  I  always  like  to 
mix  vegetables  and  herbs  with  some 
picking  flowers.  Madonna  lilies  are  a 
must,  as  are  old  varieties  of  sweet  peas 
for  smell.  The  central  path  is  edged 
with  lavender  and,  when  it  is  in  bloom 
and  humming  with  bees,  it  is  truly 
heavenly.  This  garden  also  has  lots  of 
old  pots  filled  with  favorite  plants,  for 
smell  and  herbs  to  use.  This  is  the  gar- 
den of  mine  that  means  more  to  me 
than  any.  I've  often  wondered,  and 
now  believe  it  is  because  of  the  very  ba- 
sic desire  to  grow  what  you  eat.  Food  to 
eat,  and  flowers  to  fill  your  house  and 
delight  the  senses.  In  my  unrealistic 
daydreams,  I'd  like  to  farm,  and  this 
garden  is  closer  to  that  dream  than  a 
perennial  border;  and  yet,  unlike  a 
farm,  it  allows  freedom. 

As  I  write  it  is  midwinter  and  conjur- 
ing up  these  memories  of  warmth  and 
summer  makes  me  long  for  it  all  to  be- 
gin again:  the  flowers,  the  birds,  the 
bees,  and  the  wonderful  butterflies. 
Heaven  will  certainly  return,  n 

Editor:  Senga  Mortimer 
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(Continued  from  page  134)  And  even 
now,  ten  successful  years  later,  he  says, 
he  isn't  certain  why  he  did  it.  "It  cer- 
tainly wasn't  with  a  full  knowledge  of 
what  a  restaurant  entails,"  he  said, 
holding  up  a  sheaf  of  papers  he  had  yet 
to  study.  Nor  the  hours  that  he'd  have 
to  put  in.  But  he  says  he  loves  it.  So 
much  so  that  interesting  and  welcom- 
ing as  the  handsome  apartment  really 
is,  it  really  is  little  used. 

"But  I  sleep  here,"  he  protested." 
"Sometimes  I  have  a  whole  evening — 
seven  P.M.  until  one  A.M. — here. "True. 
But  if  the  62-year-old  impresario  isn't 
reading  the  entire  time,  he  says  he  is 
watching  rented  movies  on  his  new 
video  cassette  recorder.  "I  think  I  must 
have  seen  two-dozen  films  in  two 
months,"  he  said  happily.  The  first  of 
those  movies  was  Casablanca.  Unbe- 
lievable as  it  may  seem,  he  insisted  he 
had  never  seen  this  classic  before.  And 
his  verdict?  "I  thought  it  was  very  well 
done,"  he  said  coolly.  "I  suppose  I  was 
drawn  to  it  because  of  Rick's  Cafe."  He 
smiled,  c  Editor:  Carolyn  Sollis 
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(Continued  from  page  96)  notes.  "Now 
it's  Bessarabians." 

This  summer  will  be  the  Flanagans' 
first  in  the  completed  house.  For  their 
current  project,  the  garden,  they  have 
imported  from  Southampton  the  land- 
scape architect  Robert  Welsh — "the 
one  we  all  use,"  as  Mrs.  Rayner  de- 
scribes him.  "They  both  have  great 
green  thumbs,"  she  adds,  "and  they 
grow  the  most  wonderful  impatiens — 
not  those  sad  little  borders  but  these 
huge,  round,  and  fluffy  bushes.  It  must 
be  something  in  the  soil.  When  the 
French  doors  are  open  onto  the  garden 
and  a  breeze  is  blowing,  I  think  it'll  be 
quite  marvelous." 

And  what  do  the  neighbors  make  of 
all  this?  It  appears  that  the  Flanagans 
are  effecting  a  quiet  revolution  in  Main 
Line  taste.  "We've  become  the  talk  of 
the  town,"  Mrs.  Flanagan  says  with 
some  pride.  "People  have  started  call- 
ing us  for  advice  about  anything  to  do 
with  houses.  Whatever  it  is  we've  got, 
they  want  it."  n 

Editor:  Kaaren  Parker  Gray 
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{Continued  from  page  120)  you  piled 
them,  and  you  made  the  wonderful 
walls  fhat  now  make  delineating  and 
orienting  lines  on  this  property. 

"We  have  almost  too  much  water  in 
Connecticut.  It's  like  the  jungle.  The 
hillsides  are  full  of  springs  and  rivulets. 
I  made  the  mistake  of  bulldozing  one 
rivulet  that  I  thought  I  didn't  want,  and 
all  the  trees  that  were  anywhere  near  it 
died.  So  I  bulldozed  it  back  again,  and 
it  became  the  brook  that  I  bridged  on 
the  way  to  the  gallery — one  of  the  most 
important  parts  of  the  landscaping.  It's 
incredible,  the  mistakes  one  makes. 
But  the  point  of  landscaping  is  that  you 
have  to  feel  your  way.  It's  amazing  how 
the  great  English  designers  knew 
where  to  dam  lakes  and  refix  them  to 
come  out  right.  They  must  have  been 
marvelous  engineers. 

"Back  home  in  Ohio,  my  mother 
carved  a  pond  out  of  a  lazy  old  creek. 
So  I  said  I'd  make  a  pond,  too,  right 
here.  Doesn't  everyone?  I  made  the 
pond,  and  I  designed  the  little  pavil- 
ion down  there  that  I  wanted  to  put  in 


Bridge  on  way  to  Sculpture  Gallery 

water.  Now  I  want  to  make  the  pond 
bigger,  so  it  almost  fills  this  imme- 
diate valley  and  goes  up  the  hill  on  the 
other  side  and  is  dominated  by  the 
tower." 

The  tower  in  question,  made  of  con- 
crete blocks,  is  named  after  Philip 
Johnson's  lifelong  friend,  Lincoln  Kir- 
stein.  Few  of  us  can  climb  up  it  as  fast 


as  Philip  Johnson  in  his  eightieth  year, 
but  fundamentally  it  is  not  so  much  for 
climbing  as  for  looking  at.  It  is  a  scale 
creating,  shade-creating  object. 

The  bone-white  gateway  that  leads 
off  the  road  is,  like  the  tower,  some 
thing  that  arouses  our  curiosity  and  fo- 
cuses our  attention.  Philip  Johnsor 
doesn't  like  our  attention  to  wander 
"That's  why  I  don't  like  the  seaside. 
There's  nothing  there,  unless  it's  a 
boat.  If  there's  a  boat,  it's  O.K.  In  tht 
East  River  wonderful  barges  go  by.  Bui 
God  keep  me  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
There  are  a  lot  of  glass  houses  that  fact 
the  ocean,  and  people  like  them.  But  ] 
say  there's  nothing  there.  You  have  to 
have  buoys  or  floats  or  anchored  boat^ 
or  something,  like  St.  Martin's,  when 
there's  a  washed-up  derelict  ship,  ;) 
marvelous  hulk,  all  rusted,  quite  possi 
bly  dangerous,  but  at  least  you  havt 
something  to  look  at.  Anyhow,  the  pa 
vilion  and  the  tower  and  the  water  here! 
reflect  differently  all  the  time,  so  at 
least  you  have  something  to  look  at.' 

There  is  also  "something  to  look  at" 


TURN  YOUR  FURNACE  AND 
CENTRAL  AIR  CONDITIONER 
INTO  A  CLEAN  AIR  SYSTEM 
WITH  THE  #1  AIR  CLEANER 


Why  is  Space-Gard  the  best  air  cleaner  in  the 
U.S.  today? 

Because  its  filter  is  engineered  to  become  more 
efficient  as  you  use  it.  Install  a  Space-Gard  air  cleaner  in 
your  heating  and  cooling  system  and  enjoy  a  cleaner, 
more  comfortable  home  immediately. 

You'll  have  a  dramatic  reduction  in  dirt,  dust, 
smoke,  hayfever  irritants  and  other  pollutants  in  the  air. 

Enjoy  the  #1  central  air  cleaner  in  your  home.  Call 
a  Space-Gard  Dealer  today. 

Space-Gard' 

HIGH  EFFICIENCY  AIR  CLEANER 


Research  Products  Corporation 
PO,  60x1467     Madison,  Wl  53701 


^cte,^, 


Please  rush  me: 

Name  of  nearest  dealer 

Air  Cleaning  booklet 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 


Zip 


Telephone 

Or  call  toll-free  1  800  356-9652  (In  Wis  call  608  257-8801) 
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To  the  worlds  shortest,  strongest  guarantee... 


Lands'End  adds  this  short  sweet  promise: 


Except  for  the  exclamation 
point,  the  last  two  words 
are  not  dramatic.  But  what 
we  at  Lands'  End  mean  when  we 
say  "We  deliver"  is  setting  new 
standards  in  customer  service. 

Consider. . . 

A  lady  of  our  acquaintance 
jrdered  some  towels  from  a 
orominent  Chicago  department 
store.  She  wanted  them  mono- 
ip^ammed,  but  other  than  that,  it 
was  a  straightforward  order. 

They  arrived  the  other 
day — five  months  after  she  had 
ordered  them.  With  no  apology. 
Nor  did  she  demand  one. 
Somehow,  customers  forgive 
'etailers  for  delivery  delays  that 
would  put  us  out  of  business  in 
ibout  a  week. 

By  contrast,  here  in 
Dodge ville,  when  we  receive  an 
:)rder,  and  the  item  is  in  stock, 
which  it  is,  the  vast  majority  of 
he  time),  it's  on  its  way  to  you  in 
M  hours.  If  the  item  requires 
Tionogramming  or  hemming, 


you  can  add  another  day. 

We  don't  know  of  anybody 
else  in  the  mail-order  business 
who  gets  orders  out  that  fast. 

In  other  words,  at  Lands'  End 
when  we  say  WE  DELIVER!, 
we  say  it  with  an  exclamation 
point  for  emphasis. 

And  now,  vs^e  also  say 
"absolutely,  positively." 

Yes,  in  our  constant  fight  to 
improve  customer  service,  we 
now  also  offer  you  the  option  of 
Federal  Express  Priority 
service.  This  absolutely, 
positively  gets  your  order  to  you 
within  24  hours  of  the  time  we 
ship  it.  This  new  service  carries 
an  additional  charge  of  $15.00 — 
but  when  you  need  something  at 
the  last  minute,  money  isn't 
everything. 

We  also  offer  48-hour  Federal 
Express  Standard  Air  shipment. 
You'll  find  the  full  spell-out  on  our 


many  delivery  options  in  the 
order  form  bound  into  your 
Lands'  End  catalog.  Or  we'll  be 
glad  to  explain  further  when  you 
call  us  for  a  catalog — our  toll-free 
number  is  800-356-4444. 

One  more  time, 
to  make  it  crystal  clear. . . 

As  we  keep  telling  you, 
GUARANTEED.  PERIOD, 
applies  to  every  item  we  offer 
you  in  our  catalogs. 
Our  unconditional  guarantee 
against  anything,  for  the  life  of 
the  item,  without  ifs,  ands,  buts 
or  maybes. 

And  now  we  go  a  step 
beyond  this  emphatic  guarantee 
of  quality,  with  a  promise  of 
service  unmatched  in  the  mail- 
order business:  WE  DELIVER! 

We  invite  you  to  put  us  to 
the  test. 


Please  send  free  catalog. 

Lands'End    Dept.  HH-52 
Dodgeville,  Wl  53595 


|AM)S;  F,N0 


Name . 


Address . 
City 


State Zip . 


Or  call  Toll-free: 

800-356-4444 


LINE  1986 
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"Designer's  Exchange^' 

North  Carolina's  unique  new 

Purchasing  Agent  for  quality 

furniture.  Now  you  have  the  ability 

to  increase  your  purchasing  power 

and  enjoy  substantial  savings.  By 

purchasing  through  the  "Designer's 

Exchange"  you  are  part  of  a  huge 

furniture  buying  network.  We  make  it 

possible  for  you  to  exercise  this  unique 

purchasing  power  with  over  700  of 

America's  finest  furniture 

manufacturers. 

All  Consumer  Inquiries  Welcomed 

Call  For  Full  Information: 
1-800-334-8167. 

In  North  Carolina: 

1-800-682-8530. 

Mon.&LFri.9AM-8PM, 

Tues.  thm  Thurs.  9  AM— 6  PM, 

Sat.9AM-5PM 

(Eastern  Standard  Times). 

bloom  furniture 

Established  1910 
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IMPROVING  HIS  VIEW 


P 


504  N.  McPHtRSON  CHURCH  ROAD 
FAYETTEVILLE,  NORTH  CAROLINA  28303 


in  the  gateway  that  Philip  Johnson 
built  a  few  years  ago.  "All  English 
houses  have  interesting  or  impressive 
gates  to  announce  their  presence.  It's 
having  to  open  them  that's  a  bother.  So 
our  engineer  devised  a  way  of  making 
the  gate  rise  and  fall  by  remote  control 
from  the  car.  Don't  ever  do  it,  by  the 
way.  It  breaks  down  all  the  time.  But  I 
had  to  start  somewhere.  It  furthered 
my  technical  education,  and  it  serves  as 
a  piece  of  sculpture  and  as  several  oth- 
er things  besides. 

"I  don't  want  to  'decorate'  the  Con- 
necticut landscape.  It's  perfect  as  it  is.  I 
just  take  advantage  of  the  thirty-five 
acres  that  I  now  have  to  create  interest- 
ing distances  and  points  of  high  inter- 
est in  a  small  amount  of  land,  where 
you  can't  think  in  terms  of  three  hun- 
dred sixty  degrees  and  go  on  forever  as 
the  Sun  King  did." 

All  this  could  spring  from  a  local, 
limited  passion — a  passion  aroused 
and  confined  to  a  small,  given  part  of  a 
very  large  countr\'.  But  as  a  matter  of 
fact  Philip  Johnson  has  large  and  un- 
limited views  on  this  subject,  as  on 
most  others.  "When  The  New  York 
Times  asked  me  what  was  the  greatest 
piece  of  architecture  in  the  world,  I 
said  the  Ryoan-ji  garden  in  Kyoto. 
There  isn't  even  a  building  in  it — just  a 
porch,  with  the  sky  as  its  ceiling,  and 
some  rocks  set  in  the  sand.  I  wish  it 
could  be  put  into  words,  and  yet  it's 
good  that  there  are  some  things  that 
cannot  be  put  into  words.  When  you're 
in  the  presence  of  really  great  art  there 
are  no  words.  You  can  explain  the  role 
of  the  Madonna  in  Western  art — Mey- 
er Schapiro  can  talk  about  it,  anyone 
can  talk  about  it — but  I've  never  met 
anyone  who  can  talk  about  a  pile  of 
rocks.  NXTiy  does  that  pile  of  rocks  do 
that  to  us?  That's  very  strange.  But  per- 
haps it's  true  of  all  architecture,  and  I 
think  that  we  should  stretch  the  defini- 
tion of  architecture  to  include  land- 
scape architecture,  because  we  always 
have  the  sky  and  the  trees,  or  whatever 
there  is,  to  work  with." 

English  landscaped  parks  count  for 
much  with  Philip  Johnson,  but  he 
hasn't  seen  many.  "I  get  it  all  from 
books,  of  course.  In  any  case  the  En- 
glish park  has  been  ruined  by  the  rho- 
dodendron.  Rhododendrons  kill 
architecture.  All  the  great  landscape 
architects  knew  that.  If  you  put  in  a 
bush,  it's  a  dead  stop.  Whereas  a  grove 
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of  trees  has  penetrations  and  holes  in  it. 
A  bush  is  a  dead  subject."  Thereafter 
followed  a  characteristic  Johnsonian 
aside,  to  the  effect  that  in  any  case  the 
best  English  garden  was  in  Worlitz, 
near  Dessau,  in  East  Germany.  Refer- 
ence to  a  Baedeker  for  the  year  1913 
confirmed  that  there  is  indeed  an  En- 
glish garden  in  Wdrlitz.  Laid  out  be- 
tween 1765  and  1808,  it  includes  lakes, 
islands,  a  monument  to  Venus,  a  Gon- 
doliers' House,  a  Pantheon,  and 
"Grotto  for  Egeria." 

"Goethe  loved  that  garden.  You 
have  chain  bridges  that  you  clank  your 
way  across.  You  have  mountains  that 
you  walk  through,  with  a  little  piece  of 
red  glass  as  the  only  source  of  light. 
You  have  lakes  that  you  puU  yourself 
across  in  a  little  scow  with  a  rope.  It  was 
a  dead-level  place,  so  they  built  a  ridge 
of  hills,  always  on  a  slightly  small  scale, 
so  that  you  felt  a  sense  of  containment, 
not  being  able  to  go  directly  from  here 
to  there.  The  whole  thing  was  built 
from  nothing." 

Though  tempted  at  that  point  to  eu- 
logize the  mighty  Worlitzer,  and  to 
imagine  his  Gothic,  neoclassical,  and 
Venetian  elements  transported  to 
southern  Connecticut,  I  was  immedi- 
ately brought  back  to  more  familiar 
ground.  Landscape  gardening  was  a 
matter  of  keeping  up  the  interest  as  one 
walks  along,  Philip  Johnson  said.  "The 
Tuileries  gardens  prove  that.  If  you 
walk  from  the  Louvre  to  the  place  de  la 
Concorde  along  the  dead  straight  rue 
de  Rivoli,  it's  quite  a  long  walk.  But  in 
the  Tuileries  you  have  the  green  bits, 
and  the  square  squares,  and  the  round 
rounds,  and  trees  here  and  sculptures 
there,  and  it's  not  a  bit  boring. 

"My  garden  is  a  combination  of 
American  Frontier,  Moderne  architec- 
ture, the  English  garden,  and  the  lake 
and  the  willow.  But  it's  the  whole  layer- 
ing that  matters,  with  the  wilderness 
coming  and  going,  and  the  ruins  of  the 
old  barns  and  the  old  farm  walls  to  give 
a  sense  of  history.  That  is  what  has 
made  the  spirit  of  the  place  live  on. 
And  then  the  dappled  light — a  re-cre- 
ation of  the  primeval  forest  and  the 
hopeful  growth  of  the  floor  of  ferns, 
and  the  groves  that  I've  planted." 

A  look  of  young  man's  mischief 
came  over  Philip  Johnson's  face. 
"Take  my  word  for  it,"  he  said,  "this 
place  will  look  just  great  in  a  hundred 
years."  D 
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Electra. 

A  luxury  car 

that  is  built  to  drive, 

not  just  to  admire. 

Until  recently,  you  were 
forced  to  choose  between  a 
luxury  car  and  a  performance 
car. 

Now,  you  can  simply 
choose  the  Buick  Electra. 

This  Electra  has  all  the 
sumptuous  accoutrements  for 
which  the  Electra  name  has 
long  been  famous.  From  its 
plush  seating  and  door-to-door 
carpeting  to  its  air  conditioning 
and  AM-FM  stereo,  the  Electra 
comforts  you  at  every  turn. 

Yet  the  Electro's  luxury 
begins  not  in  its  standard 
equipment,  but  in  its  engineer- 
ing. It  has  front-wheel  drive, 
power-assisted  rack-and-pinion 
steering  and  a  3.8-litre  engine 
with  sequential-port  fuel  injec- 


tion and  electronic  ignition.  For 
a  ride  that's  firm,  yet  ever-so- 
graceful,  the  Electra  has  Mac- 
Pherson  strut  front  suspension 
and  fully  independent  rear 
suspension. 

To  buy  lease  through 
GMAC  or  test-drive  the  Electra, 
buckle  up  and  visit  your  Buick 
dealer. 

And  discover  a  luxury  car 
that  is  best  appreciated  when 
it  is  in  motion.  For  more  infor- 
mation, a  test  drive  or  a 
brochure,  call: 

1-800-86-BUICK  (1-800-862-8425). 


dnt  you 
tty  rather  have  a  Buick? 


I  l|! 
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^T  ... 

Coach  him  again. 
Call  Germany.  7 

When  you  lived  in  Frankfurt,  you  carried  him  on  your  shoulders  and  taught 
him  how  to  play  soccer.  And  when  you  left,  your  nephew  promised  to  practice 
everything  you'd  taught  him.  Why  not  find  out  how  good  he  is  now? 

With  AT&T  International  Long  Distance  Service,  it  costs  less  than  you'd 
think  to  stay  close.  So  go  ahead.  Reach  out  and  touch  someone^ 


WEST  GERMANY,  FRANCE,  ITALY,  Economy     Discount     Standard 

AUSTRIA,  BELGIUM,  SWITZERLAND     6pm-7am    1pm-6pm  7am-1pm 

AVERAGE  COST  PER  MINUTE  FOR  A  10-MINUTE  CALL*  $    .71  $    .89  $1.18 


*Average  cost  per  minute  varies  depending  on  ttie  length  of  the  call.  First  minute  costs  more;  additional  minutes 
cost  less.  All  prices  are  for  calls  dialed  direct  from  anywhere  in  the  continental  U.S.  during  the  hours  listed.  Add 
3%  federal  excise  tax  and  applicable  state  surcharges.  Call  our  toll-free  number  for  further  information  or  if  you  d 
like  to  receive  an  AT&T  international  rates  brochure  1  800  874-4000.  ^c;  1986  AT&T 
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The  right  choice. 


COUNTRY  COUSINS 


mtinued  from  page  166)  Hills  felt 
■c  to  ask  their  decorator  for  the  kind 
.  simple  French  look  they  had  so  ad- 
oired  in  his  own  house.  They  all 
t;reed  that  this  program  did  not  pre- 
lude using  the  Italian  pieces  they  had 
nherited  from  a  grandmother  who 
ived  in  a  Tuscan  villa  long  ago,  nor  the 
X'elsh  dresser  and  English  "Upstairs, 
Jownstairs"  table  in  the  kitchen,  nor 
he  fine  American  four-poster  in  the 
naster  bedroom:  they  are  all  country 
(msins  of  the  same  age.  Robert  Hill 
relieves  strongly  in  the  kinship  and  in 
he  mixture.  "You  get  a  far  richer  inte- 
lor  than  you  would  from  strictly  ad- 
lering  to  furnishings  from  one  place." 
Robert  HUl's  task  was  first  to  clear 
I  It  the  clutter  of  certain  old  additions 
.uch  as  built-in  bookcases  and  window 
.eats.  After  he  helped  his  clients  ac- 
quire some  major  and  minor  antiques 
ind  a  number  of  reproduction  French 
:hairs  for  dining,  the  arranging  of 
ooms  began  and  the  clutter  of  table- 
ops  and  shelves  had  to  be  dealt  with, 
rinny  Hill  says,  "We  wanted  Robert 
)artly  because  of  his  restraint,  and  I 
vas  glad  to  have  him  teach  us  to  put 
possessions  away."  Robert  Hill  also  re- 
colored  the  entire  house,  from  its  exte- 
ior  dove-gray  clapboards  with 
Tiushroom  shutters  and  white  trim  to 
ts  pale  apricot  and  lavender  and 
:reamy  off-white  interior  with  newly 
)leached  floors. 

Jay  and  Ginny  HiU  travel  to  Europe 
ilmost  monthly  on  business  and  try  to 
ind  time  to  search  out  faience  and  oth- 
:r  treasures.  They  also  visit  as  many 
gardens  as  they  can ;  both  are  dedicated 
gardeners  and  they  chose  their  land- 
cape  designer  as  carefully  as  they 
.hose  their  decorator.  The  garden  was 
aid  out  and  planted  by  New  Bedford- 
5ased  landscape  designer  Allen  C. 
iaskell — he  is  also  a  noted  horticul- 
urist  and  nurseryman  who  trained  the 
opiary  and  cascading  chrysanthe- 
nums  seen  at  the  ball  given  by  the  Brit- 
sh  Embassy  for  the  Prince  and 
^rincess  of  Wales  last  fall — but  the 
Tills  supplied  some  of  the  labor.  They 
slanted  the  knot  garden,  for  example, 
ind  they  weed  and  water  and  feed  it, 
ilong  with  the  rest  of  their  beds  and 
^orders.  The  Hills  became  fond  of  the 
cnot  garden  in  Europe  and,  like  their 
urniture,  it  is  a  European  design  that 
its  in  beautifully  with  an  old  American 
armhouse.  n  Editor:  Babs  Simpson 
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CLASSICAL  TRICKERY 


(Continued  from  page  103)  as  Sills 
painted  away  he  realized  he  was  getting 
something  that  looked  like  leather. 
The  finished  effect  not  only  comple- 
ments the  leather-upholstered  neoclas- 
sical chairs  but  adds  a  lived-in  warmth 
and  a  sense  of  old-world  richness.  And 
in  Sills's  domain  even  deception  may 
be  wrapped  in  deception.  The  entry 
hall  appears  to  be  painted  to  resemble 
massive  limestone  blocks.  Closer  in- 
spection reveals  that  the  stone  is  in- 
deed faux,  but  so  is  the  trompe-l'oeil 
painting;  the  surface  is  actually  unre- 
touched  Brunschwig  &  FUs  wallpaper 
cut  into  squares  and  pasted  over  a 
"mortar"  of  plain  brown  wallpaper. 

Not  content  to  stop  at  two-dimen- 
sional trickery,  SiUs  also  enjoys  spatial 
legerdemain.  He  has  extended  his 
"draped"  living-room  wall  into  the 
garden  by  several  feet,  and  the  outside 
portion  is  visible  through  floor-to-ceil- 
ing glass  doors.  The  eye  initially  per- 
ceives the  section  of  wall  outside  as  a 
reflection  in  mirrored  glass,  informa- 
tion that  is  subsequently,  with  Cubist 


logic,  denied  by  the  view  of  the  garden 
through  the  bogus  "mirror."  Even 
more  confounding  is  the  startling  arti- 
fice Sills  set  up  in  the  library.  Behind 
the  half  wall  overlooking  the  entry  hall 
Sills  has  hung  a  large  mirror  in  a  mas- 
sive French  Art  Deco  frame  finished  in 
tarnished  gold  Korean  lacquer.  Set 
atop  the  half  wall  are  two  nineteenth- 
century  architectural  models  repre- 
senting sections  of  Roman  buildings. 
When  seated  in  the  library  one  imme- 
diately sees  their  reflection,  backed  by 
the  antique  architecture  of  the  library, 
in  the  smoky,  slightly  distorting  glass, 
and  from  there  it  is  a  short  step  into  a 
vista  that  might  have  been  seen 
through  a  window  in  eighteenth-cen- 
tury Rome.  Now  completely  enthralled 
with  this  culminating  vision,  the  intel- 
lect finally  concedes  what  the  eye  has 
been  telling  it  all  along,  that  from  the 
streets  of  twentieth-century  Dallas  to 
the  streets  of  eighteenth-century  Rome 
is  only  as  far  as  Stephen  SUls,  designer, 
connoisseur,  and  conjurer,  wants  it  to 
be.  n  Editor:  Jacqueline  Gonnet 


'&ain  At  Home  For  A 
Career  as  An  Interior  Decorator. 

You  can  get  started  in  this  challenging  field  at  home  in  your  spare  time 

ing  fascinating  people  -  and,  best  of 
all,  finding  a  profitable  outlet  for 
your  creativity. 

Let  the  Sheffield  School  of 
Interior  Design  help  you  get  started. 
Unique  'listen-and-leam'  program 
guides  you  -  step  by  step  -  with  the 
voice  of  your  instructor  on  cassette. 

You  will  be  surprised  at  the  low 
cost.  Mail  the  coupon  now  for  the 
school's  illustrated  catalog.  No  obli- 
gation. No  salesman  will  call. 


f  you  would  enjoy  working  with 
colors  and  febrics . . .  choosing  beau- 
tifiil  furniture  and  accessories . . . 
planning  dramatic  window  treat- 
ments . . .  and  putting  it  all  together 
in  rooms  that  win  applause  -  then 
you  may  have  a  good  future  as  a 
professional  interior  decorator 

You'll  earn  money,  of  course  - 
spare-time  or  full  time.  But  you'll 
also  be  rewarded  in  other  ways  - 
working  in  fashionable  places,  meet- 


Sheffield  S(  \  lool  ( )f  Iiiteri(  )i'  Design 


Your  future  in 

Interior 
Decorating 


FOR  BEAUTIFUL  FREE  CATALOG, 

CALL  (800)  526-5000  or  mail  coupon, 

I  Sheffield  School  of  Interior  Design 

I  Dep't.  HG-66,  211  East  43rd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
}  Please  send  me  your  CAREER  GUIDE  &  CATALOG 
I  without  charge  and  obligation.  No  salesman  will  call. 
I  n  Under  18,  check  here  for  special  information. 
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EARLY  BURGHLEY 


{Continued from  page  1 10)  abroad  with 
his  family.  (The  Sixth  Marquess  won 
tlie  1928  IX  Olympiad  400-meter  hur- 
dles, and  his  fame  as  a  sportsman  led  to 
his  appointment  as  head  of  the  British 
Olympic  Association,  in  which  capaci- 
ty he  helped  resurrect  the  Olympic 
Games  in  1948  after  the  hiatus  of 
World  War  II.  His  early  sporting  life 
was  documented  in  the  film  Chariots  of 
Fire,  although  in  real  life  it  was  the 
Marquess  who  won  the  footrace 
around  the  quad  at  Cambridge,  not,  as 
depicted  in  the  movie,  his  friend.) 

An  overwhelming  diffidence  among 
the  nobility  during  the  nineteenth  and 
early  twentieth  century  about  "one's 
possessions"  had  left  things  at  Burgh- 
ley  House  hidden  and  often  in  disinte- 
gration by  the  time  the  Leathams 
moved  in,  though  some  treasures  were 
preserved  simply  because  no  one  knew 
of  their  existence.  Lady  Victoria  began 
the  first  real  hunt  for  treasure. 

Her  most  impressive  find — among 
many — was  made  in  late  1981.  Mr. 
Gordon  Lang  of  Sotheby's,  an  expert 
on  European,  Japanese,  and  Chinese 
porcelain,  identified  for  the  first  time 
their  superb  blue-and-white  collection 
as  Japanese  when  an  inventory  by  Cul- 
pepper Tanner,  personal  secretary  to 
the  Fifth  Earl  of  Devonshire,  dated 
August  2 1 ,  1688,  was  found  in  the  fam- 
ily archives.  On  the  first  page  is  an  en- 
try describing  "Two  China  Boyes 
Wrestling."  Recognizing  the  period 
usage  of  "China' '  to  describe  all  porce- 
lain from  East  Asia,  Mr.  Lang,  Lady 
Victoria,  and  other  scholars  identified 
the  familiar  Arita  wrestling  figures  as 
among  the  earliest  Japanese  objects  in 
the  Burghley  collection.  The  search  for 
other  inventoried  items  began  in  ear- 
nest, and  the  rewards  were  immediate, 
as  closets,  drawers,  boxes,  and  dark 
storage  areas  at  Burghley  House  were 
investigated.  (Amazingly,  there  was  no 
electricity  in  the  Burghley  attics  until 
1982.  As  a  small  girl.  Lady  Victoria  re- 
members her  father's  electric-razor 
cord  snaking  along  the  passages  from 
the  back,  across  the  entire  house,  to  his 
dressing  room.) 

The  press  of  estate  death  duties  had 
led  to  previous  sales  from  Burghley, 
and  a  number  of  objects  from  the  im- 
portant inventory  of  1688  were  sadly 
let  go  to  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Muse- 
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A  veritable  city  of  towers,  Burghley  is  the 

nexus  of  a  20,000-acre  estate;  the  park 

alone  is  rwice  the  size  of  Monaco. 


um  and  other  institutions  as  well  as  to 
private  collectors.  According  to  Lady 
Victoria,  the  successive  lords  did  not 
know  about  the  inventory  or  how  it 
could  be  used  to  research  and  preserve 
the  family  heritage.  But  now,  the  grow- 
ing fame  of  the  inventory — the  earliest 
of  a  substantial  collection  in  England 
of  Japanese  art — has  brought  a  flood  of 
experts  to  the  house. 

We  do  not  know  precisely  how  the 
Japanese  porcelain  came  to  Burghley. 
We  do  know  that  the  collection — to- 
gether with  a  large  body  of  Chinese 
porcelain — was  in  the  house  from  the 
late  seventeenth  century,  an  early, 
large,  and  unusual  assembly.  There  is 
now  no  other  known  inventory  of  Japa- 
nese pieces  anywhere  in  Europe  identi- 
fiable as  being  from  the  period,  and 
although  other  inventories  describe 
Japanese  and  Chinese  objects  from  the 
same  time,  no  house  save  Burghley  still 
contains  its  porcelains.  Aside  from  the 
quality  of  the  objects,  the  importance 
of  finding  seventeenth-century  pieces 
stiU  in  place  in  a  great  English  home 
prompted  "The  Burghley  Porcelains," 
marking  the  four-hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  Burghley  House,  now  at  Japan 
House  Gallery  in  New  York.  The  exhi- 
bition includes  168  Japanese  porce- 
lains (including  a  dozen  pieces  copying 
delft  patterns),  25  Chinese  examples, 
as  well  as  Meissen  and  Chelsea  that  re- 
flect the  direct  influence  of  Japanese 
Kakiemon  design.  Curated  by  Dr.  Hir- 
oko  Nishida,  eminent  scholar  of  Ori- 
ental porcelains  and  chief  curator  at 
the  Nezu  Institute  of  Fine  Arts  in  To- 


kyo, the  show  attempts  to  explain  the 
mysteries  of  how  such  rare  and  fine 
Japanese  wares  were  acquired  during 
the  centuries  of  Japan's  self-imposec 
isolation  from  the  West,  and  how  they 
were  appreciated,  used,  and  in  some 
cases  copied  by  Europeans.  It  sheds 
new  light  on  the  history  of  contact  anc 
trade  between  Europe  and  Japan  in  the 
Edo  period. 

Professional  caution  rules  as  the 
search  continues.  It  is  highly  unlikely 
that  any  object  of  consequence  will 
ever  again  be  sold  from  Burghley.  Mag- 
nificent things  have  turned  up  month- 
ly: Renaissance  bronze  figures,  more 
porcelains,  and  the  "gems"  of  the 
Countess  of  Devonshire,  a  spectacular 
assembly  oiobjets  de  virtu  that  was  part 
of  the  maternal  inheritance  of  the  wife 
of  the  Fifth  Earl.  They  are  listed  in  the 
1690  schedule  of  Burghley,  another  in- 
ventory of  historical  importance. 

Today  at  Burghley,  hunting  sticks 
and  crops,  great  black,  ambling  dogs, 
some  recently  purchased  "pots,"  ajap- 
anese  lacquer  piece — an  assortment  of 
"things"  in  the  hall — greet  the  visitor. 
These  are  as  much  a  part  of  a  living 
country  house  as  the  porcelains  and  sil- 
ver and  pictures,  as  the  grand  staircases 
and  exquisite  architectural  details 
Even  the  presence  of  antennae  and 
scaffolds  at  Burghley  symbolize  the  vi- 
tality of  the  house — its  persistence  as  a 
family  home  and  its  restoration.  People 
are  living  there  and  taking  care  of 
things.  When  a  visitor  chided  the  late 
Marquess  about  the  erection  of  an  ob- 
vious television  antenna  on  the  great 
roof  line,  his  response  was:  "Well,  it  is 
my  house.'' 

William  Cecil,  first  Lord  Burghley, 
was  a  man  passionately  interested  in  ar- 
chitecture. His  place  at  Stamford  even- 
tually was  to  rival  any  in  the  land.  King 
William  III  called  Burghley  House 
"too  great  for  a  subject."  Daniel  Defoe 
saw  it  in  1724  and  described  it  as 
"more  like  a  town  than  a  house;  the 
towers  and  the  pinnacles  so  high,  and 
placed  at  such  a  distance  from  one  an- 
other, look  like  so  many  distant  parish- 
churches  in  a  great  town .  .  .  . " 

The  house  has  no  defenses,  per  se, 
for  it  was  built  at  a  time  when  builders 
wanted  to  display  their  style,  affluence, 
and  taste,  in  an  era  whose  leaders  could 
proclaim  there  was  no  necessity  for  de- 
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tense.  This  is  a  palace,  not  a  castle.  In 
the  eighteenth  century,  Capability 
Brown  removed  one  wing  to  improve 
the  prospect  of  the  house  as  one  ap- 
proaches it.  He  also  designed  the  32- 
acre  lake  and  the  Palladian  bridge, 
together  with  a  small,  rarely  photo- 
graphed "temple,"  the  whole  creating 
a  park  of  considerable  grace  and  dis- 
tinction, seven  hundred  landscaped 
acres  beautifully  planted  with  trees. 
These  still  protect  the  privacy  of  the 
house,  for  except  for  the  view  along 
one  allee,  Burghley  House — however 
improbably  large — cannot  be  seen 
from  the  roads  about.  The  design  is  a 
triumph,  for  the  seat  of  the  Cecils 
stands  but  one  mile  from  the  town,  yet 
seems  a  world  apart,  n 

"The  Burghley  Porcelains"  is  on  view  at  Japan 
House  Gallery  in  New  York  until  July  27  and 
will  then  be  at  the  High  Museum  of  Art  in  At- 
lanta from  December  2  to  February  1,  1987.  It 
will  later  make  a  nationwide  tour  of  Japan  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Tokugawa  Museum  of 
Art  in  Nagoya,  and  was  made  possible  by  grants 
from  the  American  Express  Company  and  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities. 


THE  SILVER  HUT 


(Continued  from  page  140)  (The  Silver 
Hut  encloses  about  3,000  square  feet, 
900  of  which  comprise  the  courtyard.) 
Clear  glass  sliding  doors  link  the  larg- 
est interior  area — the  thirty-foot-long 
living  room/dining  room — with  the 
atrium;  rooms  requiring  more  priva- 
cy— the  master  bedroom  and  bath,  the 
architect's  study,  and  the  tatami 
room — are  enclosed  by  painted  metal 
walls  and  aluminum-gridded,  glazed 
panels  with  louver  blinds  (and  in  the 
case  of  the  tatami  room,  traditional 
rice-paper  shoji  screens).  Whether 
transparent,  translucent,  or  opaque,  all 
the  walls  are  defined  by  strong  frame- 
works that  impart  a  contrasting  light- 
ness to  the  respective  materials  within 
those  outlines.  The  resulting  impres- 
sion is  of  thin  vertical  planes  suspend- 
ed between  floor  and  ceiling. 

At  a  time  when  some  Japanese  archi- 
tects have  foresaken  modernism  in  fa- 
vor of  either  a  studied  primitivism  or  a 
mannered  historicism,  it  is  noteworthy 
that  Toyo  Ito  continues  to  bring  forth 
new  meaning  from  the  high-tech  style. 


A  narrow  walkway  partly  open 

to  the  sky  separates  the  atrium  and 

living  room  from  the  tatami 

room  and  Ito's  tiny  study. 

The  Silver  Hut  is  an  exceptionally  well- 
crafted  house,  falling  somewhere  be- 
tween the  exacting  perfectionism  of 
Mies  van  der  Rohe  and  the  easy  infor- 
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Enter  Howard  Miller's  world 

More  than  clocks,  a  lifestyle. 


For  clocks  that  express  the  way  you  live,  the  name 
is  Howard  Miller. 

From  traditional  grandfather  clocks,  wall  clocks, 
mantel  clocks  and  alarm  clocks,  to  the  ultimate  in 
contemporary  designs.  Howard  Miller's  world  is 
where  you  want  to  live. 


For  a  full-color  catalog  of  more  clock  ideas  than 
you  ever  dreamed  of,  send  S  5  to : 

X  Howard  Miller  Clock  Company 

860  East  Main  Street  •  Zeeland,  Michigan  49464 
In  Canada,  Apsco  Products 


Pictured  here:  The  Jennison  from  Howard  Miller's  "Heritage  Hill  Wall  Clock  Collection." 

Showroom  Locations:  15-D-6A  Metx:handise  Mart,  Atlanta;  10058  World  Trade  Center,  Dallas; 
C-206  SFMC,  Highpoint;  203  Merchandise  Mart  2,  San  Francisco. 
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THE  SILVER  HUT 


mality  and  prefabricated  improvisa- 
tions of  Charles  and  Ray  Eames. 

Despite  those  surface  resemblances, 
The  Silver  Hut  seems  thoroughly  Japa- 
nese, but  it  is  much  more  than  a  reca- 
pitulation  of  old  forms  in  new 
materials.  That  rather  simplistic  ap- 
proach, typified  by  the  work  of  Kenzo 
Tange  during  the  fifties  and  sixties,  ap- 
plied new  substances  (primarily  rein- 
forced concrete)  to  indigenous 
building  elements.  The  forms  were  rec- 
ognizably Japanese,  though  often  ex- 
aggerated in  scale  and  divorced  from 
their  familiar  contexts;  the  buildings 
themselves  rarely  shared  a  spiritual 
kinship  with  meaningful  historical 
precedents.  In  a  convincing  way.  The 
Silver  Hut  achieves  a  deeper  connec- 
tion. It  preserves  the  membrane-thin 
wall-panel  system  of  the  ancient  ver- 
nacular, and  its  indoor/outdoor  paving 
of  traditional  gray  terra-cotta  roof  tiles 
makes  explicit  reference  to  the  packed- 
earth  floors  of  Japanese  farmhouses. 

The  highly  legible  organizational 
system  employed  here  by  the  architect 
has  as  its  true  forerunner  a  fundamen- 
tal of  the  classical  Japanese  house:  the 
tatami  mats  that  still  are  the  basic  unit 
of  measurement  by  which  domestic 
floor  space  is  gauged.  Like  many  mem- 
bers of  the  professional  classes  who 
can  afford  the  luxury  of  a  space  used 
primarily  for  meditation  or  such  re- 
fined pursuits  as  flower  arranging  or 
looking  at  art,  Toyo  Ito  has  a  tatami 
room  in  his  house.  That  calm  chamber 
is  sometimes  little  more  than  a  charm- 
ing and  nostalgic  gesture  toward  the 
vestigial  customs  of  old  Japan.  For  Ito 
it  is  something  more. 

He  was  born  in  Korea  in  1941,  the 
son  of  Japanese  immigrants  who  had 
gone  to  settle  the  recently  conquered 
colony  for  the  greater  glory  of  the  em- 
pire. An  impressionable  four-year-old 
at  the  war's  end,  Ito  was  deeply  affect- 
ed by  the  upheaval,  and  his  sensitivity 
to  Japan's  cultural  displacement  since 
then  has  been  acute.  His  older  sister, 
now  the  owner  of  a  distinguished  crafts 
gallery  in  Tokyo,  has  become  an  im- 
portant connoisseur  of  the  age-old  folk 
arts  of  Japan.  Her  brother  has  re- 
sponded to  his  early  sense  of  disloca- 
tion by  making  his  own  house  a 
personal  critique  of  the  contemporary 
urban  phenomenon  of  psychological 
rootlessness,  as  experienced  by  himself 
in  particular  and  his  society  in  general. 


Toyo  Ito  sees  The  Silver  Hut  as  a 
commentary  on  the  difficulties  of 
achieving  authenticity  in  Japanese  ar- 
chitecture today.  He  intended  this  de- 
sign to  raise  questions,  which  it  has; 
but  he  has  also  answered  them  with 
such  confidence  that  he  makes  what  he 
sees  as  the  current  crisis  of  Japanese 
culture  seem  not  so  desperate  after  all. 
There  is  an  important  lesson  here, 
since  art  never  advances  without  the 
creative  mind  constantly  analyzing  its 


proper  role  m  mterpreting  social  con- 
ditions. Ito  has  called  this  graceful 
cluster  of  vaulted  pavilions  "the  primi- 
tive hut  in  the  modern  city,"  but  primi- 
tive in  his  definition  means  archetypal 
rather  than  uncultivated.  The  Silver 
Hut  is  a  house  of  great  stylistic  sophis- 
tication, but  more  importantly,  it  is  a 
home  for  the  spiritual,  as  much  as  the 
physical,  needs  of  the  family  it  shelters 
so  beautifully,  n 

Editor:  Elizabeth  Sverbeyeff  Byron 
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((  ,»! t in ued  front  page  128)  Across  the 
wav  arc  etageres  holding  plates  and 
ser\-ing  dishes  that  once  belonged  to 
the  Compagnie  des  Indes.  Looking 
back  again  at  the  chest  between  the 
windows,  we  notice  silver  chandeliers. 
There,  on  yet  another  Louis  XVI  chest, 
sit  two  Chinese  porcelain  figures. 
Close  by,  a  green-print  screen  exactly 
reproduces  the  tint  of  a  large  bouquet 
of  greenery  sprinkled  with  salmon-col- 
ored tulips.  And  if  we  just  barely  push 
open  the  door  to  the  kitchen,  hardly 
disguised  by  the  screen,  we  can  admire 
a  striking,  fascinating  piece  of  furni- 
ture: a  nineteenth-century  Japanese 
cabinet,  inlaid  and  completely  collaps- 
ible, found  in  a  London  antiques  shop 
by  Anne  Caracciolo,  a  decorator  and 
longtime  friend  of  the  Countess's. 

But  let's  go  back  for  a  moment  to 
where  we  were.  A  re-creation  of  the 
ambience  would  not  be  complete  with- 
out mention  of  the  paintings  by  Walter 
Gay  of  the  interiors  of  the  Countess  of 
Behague's  apartment,  mounted  here 
on  walls  covered  with  silklike  fabric 


PARISIAN  WELCOME 


reminiscent  of  batik. 

Now  we  raise  our  eyes,  looking  up- 
ward at  the  apricot-colored  molding. 
Acanthus  leaves  draw  our  gaze  from 
one  end  of  the  ceiling  to  another,  lead- 
ing us  into  the  living  room,  where  the 
light  is  the  most  intense.  Again,  the 
melange  of  fabrics,  designs,  and  hues 
creates  a  series  of  impressionistic  vig- 
nettes. Yes,  the  atmosphere  continues 
to  feel  English;  and  yet,  right  now  it 
would  be  easy  to  think  of  Vuillard. 

The  countess  is  seated,  holding 
Vanessa,  the  King  Charles  spaniel  that 
is  the  darling  of  the  house.  Vanessa 
goes  everywhere  with  her  mistress, 
even  hunting  on  horseback  at  Fon- 
tainebleau.  "I  am  Danish,  originally," 
begins  the  countess.  'T  didn't  want  my 
house  decorated  in  any  particular  style, 
but  I  did  have  in  mind  a  rather  Anglo- 
Saxon  kind  of  coziness.  Everything 
was  done  by  Anne  Caracciolo  and  me. 
We  chose  the  fabrics  together.  I  have 
benefited  enormously  from  her  eye, 
her  taste,  and  her  experience."  And  in- 
deed, we  notice  the  lovelv  harmonv  of 
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the  logical  reasons  to  choose  SUNBI 


Showcase  your  great  decorating  ideas  by  adding  a  Sunbilf 
glass  enclosure...the  highest  quality,  most  durable 
sunroom  on  the  market. 

•  Heavy  duty  tubular  framing  100%  thermally  broken 

•  Weather  tight  construction 

•  Energy  efficient  1"  tempered  over  laminated  insulated  glass 
Sunbilt  sunrooms  are  designed  to  exceed  local  building 
codes  and  are  structurally  stronger  than  comparable 

H         sunrooms  to  sustain  wind  and  snow  load  re- 
quirements. Plus  they  cost  less  than  adding  a 
conventional  room!  And  they're  beautiful  to  boot 
^      ...makethemostof  your  living  space. 
^    Write  or  call  for  a  FREE  color  catalog  today. 
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the  cotton  fabric  on  the  walls  and  a  '' 
generous  bouquet  of  roses  of  an  an- 
cient variety  that  the  countess  brings  in 
regularly  from  Fleury,  the  family  cha- 
teau. Much  of  the  furniture  in  the 
room,  especially  the  sofas  and  chairs,  is 
Second  Empire-style  and  was  made  to 
order  by  Anne  Caracciolo.  "The  pais- 
ley shawls  on  the  couches,"  she  says, 
"were  Anne's  idea  and  they're  delight- 
ful. Often,  before  leaving  the  house,  FU 
take  one  and  wrap  it  around  my  shoul- 
ders, just  as  I  did  today."  Our  hostess 
also  has  much  affection  for  a  cushion  of 
her  own  design,  covered  with  all  sorts 
of  braid  woven  in  Argentina,  where  she 
spends  several  months  a  year. 

We  walk  over  to  the  fireplace  of  faux 
porphyry  to  look  at  two  eighteenth- 
century  sconces  and  a  gilded  bronze 
wall  clock,  of  the  same  period,  sus- 
pended above  the  mantel.  The  paint- 
ings in  the  room,  we  learn,  are  farriily 
heirlooms.  Muted  light  seems  to  be 
coming  from  various  sources.  The  sim- 
ple grace  of  two  Royal  Copenhagen 
porcelain  figures  attracts  our  eye. 

At  the  end  of  the  carpeted  hall  is  the 
bedroom,  dominated  by  a  demi-balda- 
quin  adorned  with  blue  and  green 
flowers.  The  tranquil,  soft  atmosphere 
is  set  off  by  the  brilliant  red  roses  of  a 
nineteenth-century  shawl  from  Ma- 
nila. It  hangs  gracefully  from  the  night 
table,  touching  the  blue-gray  carpet,  its 
color  comparable  to  that  of  the  Louis 
XV  chairs  flanking  the  fireplace. 

Several  bedside  books  are  now  visi- 
ble: a  large  atlas.  The  Jewels  ofFaberge, 
and  on  the  guanaco  spread  covering 
lace-trimmed  sheets,  The  Englishwom- 
an's Garden.  The  importance  of 
dreaming  has  not  been  forgotten  here; 
the  intimate  silence  invites  it. 

But  there  is  still  more  to  discover  as 
we  quickly  make  our  way  to  the  dining 
room  to  behold  a  sloped  ceiling  and 
ochre  and  blue  friezes  and  borders. 
Based  on  motifs  found  in  Florentine 
palaces,  they  were  executed  by  Flor- 
ence Girardeau.  "I  can  easily  seat 
twenty  people  here,"  explains  the 
Countess  de  Ganay.  "But,  as  you  have 
seen,  I  also  like  putting  tables  just 
about  anywhere  in  the  house  and  din- 
ing wherever  I  want  to,  in  the  eigh- 
teenth-century way." 

As  we  go  back  down  the  grand  stair- 
case, I  ask  if  she  has  a  favorite  hobby. 
"Entertaining  well,  that's  my  special- 
ty," she  answers,    n 
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Good  design,  meticulous  tailoring  and  superior  construction  have 

established  the  Henredon  standard  of  quality  for  many  years.  When 

this  excellence  is  combined  with  furies  from  the  most  important 

fabric  houses  of  the  world,  the  result  is  seating  of  true  distinction. 

These  and  other  styles  may  be  seen  at  an  authorized  Henredon  dealer. 

We  also  invite  you  to  send  $3.00  for  the  Upholstered  Furniture 

brochure.  Henredon,  Dept.  G76,  Morganton,  NC  28655. 


For  those  who  value  excellence 

Henredon 


Serapi  (partial  view) 
15'x  11"  circa  1860 


Kerman(p.]ii  ^ 

11'4"  x8'circ»1880 


Sultanabad  (partial  view) 
14'  X  12'  circa  1880 


Antique,  Semi-Antique 

&  Fine  New  Rugs  for  the 

discriminating 

Offering  rugs  of  enduring 

value  and  beauty  has  been 

our  tradition  for  years. 

Please  contact  us  at: 

TredlMfbhelHuiltiigCk 

295  Fifth  Avenue,  6th  Floor 

New  York,  N.Y.  10016 

(212)725-2076 
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jil-Free  Hydrating  Fluide 


A  refreshing  touch  of  moisture 
for  your  skin. 

Clear  and  light,  Clahfiance  pampers  your  skin  with 
moisture . . .  hydrates  it  without  oil.  Creating  the  fresh 
feeling  of  cool  water  on  your  face,  sheer  Clahfiance 
disappears  into  your  skin.  You  feel  its  effect  rather 
than  its  presence. 

Clahfiance.  A  welcome  asset  to  skin  that  calls  for 
moisture,  not  oil. 
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The  Santa  Barbara  Umbrella  is  the  world^s  most  excellent  and  sturdy 
;helter  from  the  sun  and  the  storms  of  life.  Its  canvas  is  capable  of 
extraordinary  color  Notice  the  wood.  It  is  shining  mahogany  from 
:)arts  of  the  world  seldom  visited  by  man. 

You  may  ask^  ^^Is  it  foolhardy  to  be  so  painstaking  in  our  craft?^^  We 
hink  not.  We  can  never  forget  the  old  American  tradition:  ^^Make  the 
:)est  in  the  world  better  than  anyone  in  the      THE     SANTA 
vorld^  and  the  world  will  find  you.^^  BARBARA 

Colin  Hayward,  President.  UMBRELLA 

:)ivision  ot  Santa  Barbara  Designs,  P.O.  Box  90610,  Santa  Barbara,  CA  93190.  (SOO)  874-6565.  In  CaUfomia  caU  (800)  826-2911. 


,cfKDn;Aere;fhe 
thermos  by  Erik 
Magnussen. 
Recognized  by  Tine 
Danisli  Society  of 
Industrial  Design, 
i  Quart.  In  stainless 
steel  $65,  and  five  colors 
$36.  Send  $1  for 
moreoftheStelton 
statement. 
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(commitment 
brings  substance 
to  dance" 


Choreography  hwolves  wore  than  just 
creathig  movement.  It  requires  vision 
and  commitment  on  the  part  of  everyone 
involved — from  the  first  rehearsal  to  the 
final  curtain  call.  It  is  tliis  combination  of 
commitment  and  vision  that  brings 
substance  to  every  dancer's  performance. 

I  admire  substajice  }iot  only  in  dance 
but  also  in  the  products  I  use.  I  use 
the  Gold  MasterCard®  because  it  offers 
worldwide  acceptance  and  creates 
possibilities  for  me  virtually  everywhere 
Igo.  Its  substantial  credit  line  also 
provides  me  with  the  flexibility  my 
hectic  life  requires. 

From  the  white  nights  of  Finland 
to  the  stage  lights  of  Broadway,  the 
Gold  MasterCard  alloius  me  to 
choreograph  a  life  full  of  possibilities. 
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Virginia  Road,  North  White  Plains,  New  York  10603  Through  architects  and  interior  designers. 
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fE  SPACECENTER  27.  the  WORLD'S  MOST  INTELLIGENTLY! 
THOUeWT-OUT  FOOD  STORAGE  SYSTEM.  ■ 
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spacemaker  door 


Spacemaker"'cioor  shelves.  A  SpaceCenter  27  exclusive  on 
both  the  refrigerator  and  freezer  doors.  Extra-deep  shelves  easily 
accommodate  3-liter  and  gallon  bottles,  even  6-packs.  while 
special  "snuggers"  keep  small  items  secure. 
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Refreshment  Center  and  Electronic  < 
Diagnostic  System. The  fold-down  doe 
grants  easy  access  to  frequently  used  it 
and  even  provides  space  to  prepare  th^ 
Next  door  offers  chilled  water,  crushed  o 
cubed  ice  and  a  diagnostic  system  that 
keeps  tabs  on  SpaceCenter  27's  vital 
functions. 
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Large  storagebins  with  individual 
temperature  and  humidity  controls.  While 
vegetables  stay  fresher  and  crisper  when  moist, 
fruit  fares  better  when  cool  and  dry  And  meat 
likes  it  cooler  still.  This  advanced  feature  accom- 
modates them  all. 


tfJAOEMARS  OF  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 
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Quick  Serve  under*       I 
shelf  storage  trays. 

Five  unbreakable  left- 
over dishes  that  can 
go  into  the  microwave,  freezer  or  dishwasher.  Sliding 
into  a  special  under-shelf  rack,  they  occupy  space 
that  usually  gets  wasted  in  ordinary  refrigerators. 


te  a  look  that  fits  beautifully.  With  three  colors  or  black  glass  to  ^: 

se  from,  SpaceCenter  27  complements  any  decor.  Or  custom  build      ^ 
iwn  trim  kit  for  a  kx)k  that's  truly  unique 
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An  open-and-shut  case  for  better  food  storage. 

Keeping  all  the  things  you  eat  and  drink  clearly 
in  nnind  General  Electric  takes  great  pride  in 
unveiling  the  SpaceCenter  27  food-storage 
system.  To  call  it  a  refrigerator  would  be  missing 
the  point.  No  mere  refrigerator  ever  had  so  much 
going  for  it.  Inside  or  out 

Because  besides  being  huge  (26,7  cubic 
feet), the  SpaceCenter  27  makes  the  most  of  space 
that  until  now  has  gone  largely  unused.  And  with 
one  unique  feature  after  another,  it  keeps  every- 
thing from  appetizers  to  leftovers  fresher,  better 
organized  and  easier  to  reach  than  ever  before 

Of  course  it  would  be  thoughtless  not  to  sin- 
gle out  one  particular  SpaceCenter  27  feature- 
The  GE  Answer  Center  service.  If  you  ever  have 
any  questions,  call  us  toll-free  at  800-626-2000. 

The  GE  SpaceCenter  27.  A  whole  lot  of  think- 
ing went  into  it.  And  at  26.7  cubic  feet,  so  can  a 
whole  lot  of  food. 


We  bring  good  things  to  life. 


Picture  yourself  in  the  world  of  a  Princess. 


For  reservations  and  infonnation,  see 
yourtravel  agent  or  call  800-223-1818: 
in  NY  State  800-442-8418, 
in  NYCity  212-582-8100: 
in  Canada  416-964-6641 
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Ly  good  friends  Vaughn  and  Laurie 
Folkert  have  just  had  their  first  child 
and  I'm  to  be  his  godfather.  I've  been 
thinking  about  what  it  is  I  want  to 
bring  to  young  Ian  Wesley  Folkert's 
new  life  and  I  think,  in  the  main,  I  just 
want  to  help  him  believe  in  angels.  Guy 
Davenport,  who  wrote  Celebrating  the 
Shaker  Vision  in  this  issue,  once  heard 
Thomas  Merton  say,  "the  peculiar 
grace  of  a  Shaker  chair  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  made  by  someone  capable  of 
believing  that  an  angel  might  come  and 
sit  on  it."  I'm  already  enjoying  the 
prospect  of  taking  Ian  on  a  visit  to  one 
of  the  Shaker  communities,  hoping 
he'll  recognize  "the  peculiar  grace"  to 
be  found  there. 

The  room  illustrated  on  this  page 
provides  a  glimpse  into  Shaker  life,  and 
there's  more  in  a  portfolio  of  photo- 
graphs produced  by  architecture  edi- 
tor Heather  Smith  Maclsaac  and  French 
photographer  Jacques  Dirand,  page 
136.  An  exhibit  of  Shaker  design  is  on 
view  at  the  ^X^itney  Museum  of  Amer- 
ican Art  in  New  York  through  August 
3 1 ;  after  that  it  will  be  at  The  Corcoran 
Gallery  of  Art  in  Washington,  Septem- 
ber 27  through  January  4, 1987. 

JLn  rich  contrast  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
Shaker  vision  is  the  resplendent  art  and 
opulent  design  of  "Vienna  1900:  Art, 
Architecture,  and  Design,"  on  view  at 
New  York's  Museum  of  Modern  Art 
from  July  3  to  October  21.  The  show 
and  its  catalogue  give  us  the  opportuni- 


ty to  see  why  turn-of-the-centur\'  Vien- 
nese design  has  become  a  source  of 
inspiration  to  architects  and  designers 
of  objects  today.  And  in  our  preview, 
page  104,  editor  Martin  Filler  suggests 
that  Vienna  has  become  the  paradigm 
for  those  seeking  to  supplant  Late 
Modernism  with  a  psychically  more 
fulfilling  expression. 

IVly  wife,  Jane,  likes  to  weave  wear- 
able art,  so  we  knew  Julie:  Artisans' 
Gallery,  the  Madison  Avenue  shop 
where  fine  art  meets  high  fashion,  be- 
fore we  met  Julie,  the  woman.  But 
when  our  friend  Christine  Carter  got 
us  all  together  for  dinner  one  evening 
we  found  a  visit  with  Julie  and  her  hus- 
band, the  actor  Jim  Dale,  every  bit  as 
entertaining  as  our  visits  to  the  shop, 
especially  when  Jim  started  telling  the 
tales  behind  the  collection  of  turn-of- 
the-century  antiques  that  fills  their 
apartment,  page  80.  Jim  Dale's  Broad- 
way roles  give  him  ample  opportunity 
to  tell  stories;  this  fall  Julie  gets  her  turn 
with  the  Abbeville  Press  release  of  her 
book  Art  to  Wear. 

JZ«ver>'  once  in  a  while  you  see  a  house 
that  sums  up  design  right  now — such 
as  the  one  designer  Jack  Seglic  helped 
food  merchant  Joel  Dean  create  for 
himself  in  East  Hampton.  The  tiny 
shingled  cottage,  page  130,  is  a  sophis- 
ticated distillation  of  the  contradictory 
American  love  affair  with  old-fash- 
ioned charm  and  of-the-moment  chic. 


The  Elders'  room 
in  Hancock  Shake 
Village  with 
typical  elements: 
built-in  furniture, 
stove,  and  rocker. 
Number  above 
door  is  part 
of  Shaker  system  ' 
to  organize 
communal  life. 


On  a  different  scale,  but  equally 
chic,  is  the  Gorham  Knowleses'  Lake 
Tahoe  house,  page  116,  designed  by 
Michael  Taylor.  In  her  city  life  the  lady 
of  the  house  is  one  of  the  West  Coast's 
prime  antiques  collectors;  she's  just 
been  named  Honorary  Chairman  of 
this  year's  San  Francisco  Fall  Antiques 
Show. 
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Llthough  most  Fourths  of  July  find 
us  at  a  traditional  picnic  followed  by 
fireworks  on  the  beach  near  our  Long 
Island  retreat,  this  year  we  will  un-: 
doubtedly  be  joining  millions  of  other 
New  Yorkers  in  the  middle  of  the  har- 
bor celebrating  the  hundredth  birth- 
day of  the  newly  restored  Statue  of 
Liberty.  For  House  &  Garden's  salutej 
to  this  famous  lady  we've  chosen  two 
Michael  George  photographs  of  the 
Bartholdi  sculpture,  one  done  for  us,- 
showing  the  new  torch;  one  from  his 
book.  The  Statue  of  Liberty  (Harry  N 
Abrams,  1985). 

Back  on  Long  Island,  The  Parrish  Arti 
Museum  has  re-created  the  European 
paintings  section  of  the  Pedestal  Fund 
Art  Loan  Exhibition,  a  show  held  in 
1883  to  help  raise  funds  to  build  the  Stat- 
ue's base.  It  will  be  at  the  Parrish,  in 
Southampton,  through  September  1, 
when  summer  will  be  over  all  too  quick- 
ly, again.  Enjoy  every  minute  of  it. 

Editor-in-Chief 
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Some  traditions  are  timeless... 
dining  by  candlelight, 

a  classic  love  story 
and  beautiful  porcelain. 


^ 


The  Romeo  and  Juliet 
Porcelain  Candlesticks. 
Superbly  sculpted  in 
fine  bisque  porcelain 
of  purest  white.  Indi- 
vidually handcrafted, 
hand-finished  and 
accented  with  a  taste- 
ful touch  of  24  karat 
gold.  A  breathtaking 
complement  to  any 
table  setting,  and  a 
distinctive  touch  of 
grace  that  recalls  the  luxury  of  a 
golden  era  of  artistry. 

Stuart  Mark  Feldman  is  the 
world-renowned  artist  who  has 
recaptured  a  tradition  begun  in  the 
great  porcelain  houses  of  Europe  in 
the  18th  century.  Beautiful 
sculptures  in  the  form  of  men  and 
women  from  history  and  legend. 


And  his  subject  is 
the  most  romantic 
of  all  —  a  magic 
moment  from  the 
greatest  love  story  of 
all  time.  The  finely 
detailed  costumes 
of  the  period. 
The  twining  roses  of 
the  Capulet  garden. 
The  tentative  step 
and  wistful  expres- 
sion of  young  lovers. 
These  charming  and  unusual 
candlesticks  are  available  exclusively 
through  The  Franklin  Mint.  The  price 
is  $195  for  the  pair.  And  you  may 
pay  in  convenient  installments. 
To  enjoy  the  beauty  of  classic 
sculpture  in  a  whole  new  light,  fill 
out  and  return  the  accompanying 
application  by  July  31,1 986. 


The  Romeo  and  Juliet  Porcelain  Candlesticks. 


Please  mail  this  order  application  by  July  31 ,  1986. 


1986   FU 
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The  Franklin  Mint,  Franklin  Center,  Pennsylvania  19091 

I  wish  to  order  The  Romeo  and  Juliet  Porcelain  Candlesticks  by  Stuart  Mark  Feldman. 
Handcrafted  in  fine  imported  porcelain. 

I  need  send  no  money  now.  Please  bill  me  in  five  equal  monthly  installments  of  $39.  \ 
with  the  first  pavment  due  in  advance  of  shipment.         ,    ,  ,  ,  ,    r^, 

~Plus  my  state  sales  tax  and  a  total  of  $3. 
for  shipping  and  handling. 

Signature 


ALL    ORDERS     ARE     SUBJECT     TO     ACCEPTANCE 


Mr. /Mrs. /Miss - 
Address 


City 

State,  Zip. 
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SECOND  IMPRESSIONS 

A  traveling  exhibition  shows  us  unfamiliar  works 
in  their  original  context 

By  Linda  NochUn 


The  New  Painting:  Impressionism, 
1874-1886,"  which  opened  at  the 
National  Gallery  in  Washington  in 
January  and  is  now  on  view  at  the  Fine 
Arts  Museum  of  San  Francisco,  is  a 
wonderfully  unconventional  exhibi- 
tion, mixing  old  favorites  with  more 
obscure  work  by  well-known  artists 
like  Monet  and  Degas  and,  in  addition, 
introducing  some  undeservedly  for- 
gotten works  by  painters  like  Guillau- 
min  or  Zandomeneghi,  i,  .;.,. 

whose  reputations  were  put  m.'--^ 

in  the  shade  for  years  by 
their  more  successful  coex- 
hibitors.  But  "The  New 
Painting"  shatters  the  ac- 
cepted view  of  Impression- 
ism as  a  unified,  harmonious 
movement.  What  the  exhi- 
bition attempts  to  do — and 


From  the  show:  Gustave  Callebotte's 

The  Floorscrapers,  1875, 

below;  Women  Bathing,  1885, 

by  Paul  Gauguin,  right; 

Portrait  de  Monsieur  H.R.  .  . ,  c.  1875 

by  Edgar  Degas,  above  right. 


succeeds  in,  with  the  help  of  an  exem- 
plary catalogue — is  to  reconstruct  the 
eight  original  Impressionist  shows,  in 
all  their  heterogeneity,  unevenness, 
and  contradiction.  Unlike  most  previ- 
ous shows  dealing  with  the  same  mate- 
rial,  which  have  accepted 
"Impressionism"  as  a  ready-made  cat- 
egory, seamless,  unproblematic,  ahis- 
torical,  and  primarily  aesthetic,  this  is 
an  art  exhibition  rooted  in  historv. 


-Cf-y. 
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"The  New  Painting"  shows  us  how  a 
specific  avant-garde  group  came  into 
being  in  Paris  at  a  certain  moment  in 
the  nineteenth  century;  how  the  public 
and  critics  responded  to  it;  how  the 
Impressionist  "movement"  itself  was, 
from  the  beginning,  riven  with  internal 
divisions  and  struggles  for  self-defini- 
tion; and,  finally,  how  the  group  disin- 
tegrated and  new  dissidents  took  over 
the  shifty  stage  of  avant-gardism  in  the 
decade  of  the  1880s. 

The  thirty  men  and  women  partici- 
pating in  the  first  group  show  of  1874, 
a  group  including  Degas,  Cezanne, 
Monet,  Morisot,  Pissarro,  Renoir,  and 
Sisley,  defined  themselves  rather  non- 
committally  as  a  '' societe  anonyme ,''  or 
"joint-stock  company,"  of  painters, 
sculptors,  and  printmakers.  They  were 
not  allowed  the  luxury  of  neutrality  for 
long,  however.  Although  some  critics, 
right  from  the  start,  referred  to  the  ex- 
tremely mixed  bag  of  styles  being  ex- 
hibited in  the  photographer  Nadar's 
studio  as  "Impressionism,"  still  others, 
as  Stephen  Eisenman  reveals  in  his 
highly  informative  catalogue  essay,  re- 
ferred to  the  new  group  as  "Intransi- 
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gents,"  a  term  with  decidedly  political 
overtones,  associated  with  the  contem- 
porary Spanish  anarchists,  and,  more 
distantly,  but  even  more  threateningly 
for  the  middle-class  French  public, 
with  the  recently  defeated,  left-wing 
Paris  Commune.  It  wasn't  until  1877 
that  the  artists  themselves  settled  on 
the  less  provocative  name  of  "Impres- 
sionism" for  their  movement.  By  the 
1880s,  even  that  name  seemed  too  con- 
troversial, and  the  group  opted  for  the 
title  of  "Independents"  in  order  to 
evoke  an  image  of  artistic  purity  as  well 
as  to  smooth  over  internal  rifts.  In 
1882,  Renoir,  one  of  the  more  conser- 
vative members  of  the  group,  was 
clearly  worried  about  the  political  im- 
plications of  showing  with  some  of  his 
erstwhile  comrades-at-arms.  That  year 
he  wrote  to  his  dealer,  Durand-Ruel: 
"To  exhibit  with  Pissarro,  Gauguin 
and  Guillaumin  would  be  the  same  as 
exhibiting  with  a  Socialist ....  The 
public  does  not  like  what  it  feels  is  po- 
litical, and  I  do  not  want,  at  my  age,  to 
be  a  revolutionary.  .  .  .  Free  yourself 
from  such  people  and  show  me  artists 
such  as  Monet,  Sisley,  Morisot,  etc. 
and  then  I  will  be  yours  because  then 
there  will  no  longer  be  politics,  only 
pure  art."  Clearly,  the  stormy  days  of 
"The  New  Painting"  were  now  over; 
"Impressionism,"  primarily  as  it  was 
embodied  in  the  works  of  Renoir  and 
Monet,  had  triumphed  both  with  crit- 
ics and  public.  By  the  mid-eighties,  it 
could  no  longer  be  considered  a  move- 
ment of  the  vanguard,  a  position  now 
taken  up  by  younger  artists  like  Seurat 
and  Gauguin,  and  movements  like 
Synthetism  or  Neo-Impressionism.  It 
is  precisely  this  historical  trajectory 
from  intransigence  to  aestheticism  that 
is  traced  out  by  the  exhibition  itself, 
but  "The  New  Painting"  explores 
some  of  the  interesting  byways  and 
even  the  dead  ends  of  the  so-called  Im- 
pressionist movement  as  well. 

In  the  gallery  devoted  to  the  first, 
and  most  scandalous  exhibition,  of 
1874,  we  are  confronted  with  some  old 
standbys  of  Impressionist  hagiogra- 
phy:  Monet's  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
Berthe  Morisot's  The  Cradle,  Pissar- 
ro's  Hoarfrost,  Renoir's  blue-sashed 
Dancer.  Once  more,  too,  in  the  cata- 
logue, we  are  treated  to  what  the 
French  so  aptly  call  the  '' sottisier'  of 
Impressionism:  the  silly  things  critics 
said  at  the  time  about  the  works.  Mo- 
net's sparkling,  deftly  adumbrated 


crowd  out  for  a  stroll  on  the  Boulevard 
des  Capucines  is  referred  to  by  one  sa- 
tirical hack  as  "those  innumerable 
black  tongue-lickings";  the  same  wit 
declares  that  the  legs  of  Renoir's  Danc- 
er "are  as  cottony  as  the  gauze  of  her 
skirts."  Yet  this  admittedly  reduced 
version  of  the  First  Exhibition  also  of- 
fers some  surprises.  Zacharie  Astruc's 
The  Chinese  Gifts,  two  inert  young  la- 
dies in  a  Victorian  parlor,  one  contem- 
plating  a  lacquer  box,  the  other 
dressed  in  bright  blue  pajamas,  is  en- 
dearingly bizarre,  falling  somewhere 
between  late  Pre-Raphaelite  and  early 
East  Village  in  style.  Hardly  a  master- 
piece, it  nevertheless  got  good  press 
coverage  when  it  first  appeared  reveal- 
ing something  about  the  historical  ac- 
tuality of  the  First  Exhibition,  with  all 
its  unevenness  and  disparity — rather 
than  the  smoothed-over  version  pre- 
sented by  the  textbooks. 

The  second  group  exhibition  of 
1876  was  heralded  by  Edmond  Duran- 
ty's  The  New  Painting:  Concerning  the 
Group  of  Artists  Exhibiting  at  the  Dur- 
and-Ruel Galleries.  Caillebotte  and, 
above  aU,  Degas  are  clearly  Duranty's 
heroes  in  that  they  capture  the  very 
look  and  feel  of  contemporary,  every- 
day life  in  their  art.  The  Second  Exhi- 
bition, as  it  has  been  reconstructed  in 
the  galleries  of  the  museum,  bears  out 
Duranty's  judgment:  Degas  and,  to  a 
lesser  degree,  Caillebotte  are  its  pro- 
tagonists. 

This  exhibition  reveals  to  us  the  De- 
gas who  may  be  said  to  have  invented 
the  imagery  of  modern  alienation  in  his 
astounding  portraits.  Degas,  an  aristo- 
crat with  a  private  income,  was  not 
obliged,  like  most  portrait  painters,  to 
flatter  his  sitters:  he  painted  whom  he 
chose — friends  and  family  members — 
the  way  he  chose  to  paint  them.  His 
modest  portrait  of  Manet's  brother-in- 
law,  Eugene,  husband  of  Berthe  Mori- 
sot  (a  work  flown  over  from  Hong 
Kong  for  this  occasion)  is  a  little  mas- 
terpiece of  modern  melancholy.  No 
less  unexpected,  or  novel  in  its  struc- 
ture, is  Degas's  portrait  of  the  engi- 
neer, industrialist,  and  amateur 
painter,  Henri  Rouart,  which  appeared 
in  the  Third  Exhibition,  a  canvas  in 
which  Degas  chose  to  depict  his  life- 
long friend  in  front  of  the  latter's  fac- 
tory, creating  a  striking  and  formally 
unsettling  image  of  the  modern  entre- 
preneur in  a  suitably  up-to-date  envi- 
ronment. 
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This  year  there  are  three  ways  to  get  a  new 
Peugeot  505  Intercooled  Turbo.  And  each  one 
makes  good  on  a  150-horsepower  promise  of 
turbine-like  smoothness. 

The  Peugeot  Turbogas  moves  the  speed- 
ometer needle  as  quickly  as  the  appointments 
put  its  occupants  at  their  ease. 

The  Peugeot  Turbo  Wagon  carries  even  bi^ 
loads  with  enough  panache  to  make  you  believe 
In  small  miracles. 

\  And  the  new  GL  Limited  Edition  may  be  the 
only  European  turbo  to  boost  your  bank  account 
as  well  as  your  pulse. 

Whichever  you  choose,  from  four-speed 
automatic  to  water-cooled  turbocharger,  each 
1986  Peugeot  Intercooled  Turbo  deftly  balances 
handling  against  power 

Just  one  reminder.  - 

Handle  your  impulses  with  care. 

All  1986  Peugeots  come  with  a  3-year/36,000-mile,  5-year/50,000-miie  powertrain  ": 

limited  warranty.  For  complete  details  visit  your  nearest  Peugeot  dealer.  To  get  the  name 
of  yournearest  dealer  call  1-800-447-2882  in  the  continental  U.S. 
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your  best  suit  and  the  American  Express  Card. 


Discover  the  other  side  of  Hilton  on  your  next 
vacation  with  the  American  Express®  Card.  Ex- 
pect  to  be  busy.  An  agenda  of  early  mornings  on 
the  court  and  late  meetings  on  the  fairway  is  not 
uncommon.  Be  prepared  to  confer  over  plates  of 
impeccable  cuisine.  Expect  first-class  ser-  ^"^ 
vice"and,  above'alT value. 

And  any  vacation  is  less  work  with  the 
American  Express  Card.  CARDeposit'" 


allows  you  to  make  your  room  deposit  over  the 
phone  ^y^th  the  Card.  Be  sure  to  ask  about  can- 
cellatioripolicies  when  you  call.  If  you  don't 
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have  the  Card,  call  1-800-THE-CARD. 
Call  1-800-HILTONS  for  a  reservation  at  any 
Hilton,  and  have  the  American  Express 
Card  ready  We're  well-  suited  for  your — 
next  \'acation. 
Don't  leave  home  without  it.® 
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Perhaps  the  most  talked-about  work 
in  the  Second  Exhibition  was  Degas's 
The  Cotton  Exchange  at  New  Orleans, 
an  ambitious  group  portrait  of  the 
American  members  of  his  family  work- 
ing in  their  office.  Degas's  big  canvas 
roused  the  reviewers  to — sometimes 
grudging — admiration.  Said  one: 
" .  .  .It  is  cold,  it  is  bourgeois,  but  it  is 
seen  in  an  exact  and  accurate  way.  .  ."; 
said  another:  " .  .  .  It  will  not  disap- 
point those  who  love  accurate,  frankly 
modern  painting,  and  who  think  that 
the  expression  of  ordinary  life  and  sub- 
tle execution  ought  to  count." 

The  Second  Exhibition  was  also 
marked  by  the  appearance  on  the  scene 
of  Gustave  Caillebotte,  a  wealthy  engi- 
neer and  shipbuilder  living  in  semire- 
tirement  outside  Paris,  who  was  not 
merely  to  become  a  faithful  member  of 
the  group,  showing  four  times  after  his 
initial  appearance  in  1876,  but  also  of- 
fered its  members  unfailing  financial 
support  as  well.  Caillebotte's  Floor- 
scrapers  of  1875,  like  Degas's  The  Cot- 
ton Exchange  at  New  Orleans, 
represents  an  aspect  of  work  in  the 
modern  world.  Critics  at  the  time  were 
well  aware  of  the  implicit  political  con- 
notations of  Caillebotte's  choice  of 
theme  and  his  manner  of  representing 
it.  One  reviewer  complimented  him  for 
being  a  realist  as  crude  as  the  radical 
Courbet,  "but  far  more  witty,"  and  for 
being  as  violent,  but  more  precise,  than 
Manet.  It  is  hard  for  us  to  grasp  the  vio- 
lence here,  to  understand  the  shock 
produced  in  1876  by  the  painting's  vio- 
lation of  classical  standards  for  repre- 
senting the  nude. 

The  Third  Exhibition  of  1877  was 
the  first  in  which  the  artists  self-con- 
sciously referred  to  themselves  as  "Im- 
pressionists"; it  was  also,  thanks  to  the 
good  offices  of  Caillebotte,  who  ar- 
ranged a  planning  session  for  the  show, 
the  "most  balanced  and  coherent  of 
the  eight  Impressionist  exhibitions," 
to  borrow  the  words  of  Richard  Bret- 
tell  in  his  catalogue  essay.  All  the  major 
figures,  and  some  of  the  minor  ones, 
were  out  in  full  force.  Modern  Paris 
was  richly  represented  in  ambitious 
works  like  Caillebotte's  Pans  Street:  A 
Rainy  Day,  depicting  passersby  with 
raised  umbrellas  on  the  intersection 
made  by  the  newly  constructed  rue  de 
Turin  and  the  rue  de  Moscou,  as  well  as 
his  Pont  de  I'Europe.  A  very  different 
vision  of  contemporary  Paris  was  of- 
fered by  the  most  remarked-upon 


work  in  the  show:  Renoir's  Baldu  Mou- 
lin de  la  Galette,  which  is  represented 
by  a  less  finished  sketch  version,  in  the 
collection  of  Mrs.  John  Hay  Whitney, 
in  the  present  exhibition.  This  monu- 
mental, but  sparkling  and  informal  im- 
age of  Renoir's  friends  and  their  female 
companions  waltzing  out  of  doors  at 
the  popular  open-air  dance  hall  at  the 
Butte  Montmartre  was  dubbed  by  Re- 
noir's friend,  the  critic  Georges  Rivi- 
ere, a  "true  history  painting,"  and 
contrasted  with  the  false,  medievaliz- 
ing  concoctions  served  up  by  the  Aca- 
demicians at  the  official  Salon  of  that 
year.  The  Third  Exhibition  is  also 
memorable  for  the  presence  of  Ce- 
zanne. His  bizarre  Fantasy  Scene  or 
The  Fishermen,  as  well  as  a  landscape, 
one  of  several  that  figured  in  the  origi- 
nal show,  and  an  impressive,  Greco- 
esque  Head  of  a  Man,  make  it  clear  to 
us  why  he  was  singled  out  for  a  special 
sort  of  critical  virulence.  "Cezanne,  a 
faithful  Intransigent,  requires  special 
treatment,"  declared  one  critic.  "He 
has  had  such  visions  this  year  that  cor- 
rective lenses  have  become  indispens- 
able for  him." 

The  Fourth  Show  seems  a  little  hap- 
hazard, as  it  is  represented  in  the  gal- 
leries of  the  present  exhibition. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  noteworthy  for  sev- 
eral reasons,  not  least  of  which  is  the 
presence  of  work  by  Mary  Cassatt,  an 
upper-class  Philadelphia  expatriate 
who  had  joined  the  Impressionists  on 
the  invitation  of  Degas,  who  had  made 
a  special  visit  to  her  studio  for  the  pur- 
pose in  1879. 

Although  Renoir,  Cezanne,  and 
Berthe  Morisot  were  all  absent  from 
the  Fourth  Exhibition,  Degas  was  very 
much  present.  In  the  "New  Painting" 
exhibition,  he  is  represented  by  five 
works,  including  a  marvelous  fan,  exe- 
cuted in  watercolor,  India  ink,  silver 
and  gold  paint  on  silk,  suggesting  bal- 
let dancers,  but  almost  abstract  in  its 
effect.  His  most  important  work  in  this 
exhibition,  however,  was  clearly  Miss 
La  La  at  the  Cirque  Fernando,  in  which 
the  artist — a  stop-action  photographer 
before  the  fact — has  caught  a  circus 
performer  at  the  climax  of  her  daring 
act,  swinging  by  her  teeth  from  the 
ridgepole  of  the  dome  of  the  Hippo- 
drome. 

The  Fifth  Show,  of  1880,  is  subtitled 
"Disarray  and  Disappointment"  by 
Charles  Moffett  in  his  catalogue  essay. 
This  time  Monet  joined  the  defectors 
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Renoir,  Sisley,  and  Cezanne,  choosing 
to  submit  two  paintings  to  the  official 
Salon,  which  immediately  made  him 
ineligible  to  show  with  the  Impression- 
ist group.  Degas's  dominating  influ- 
ence was  obviously  felt.  Of  the  original 
participants  in  the  First  Exhibition  of 
1874,  only  he,  Guillaumin,  Morisot, 
Pissarro,  and  Degas's  friend  Rouart  re- 
mained. The  major  newcomer  was  the 
naturalist  painter  of  the  down-and- 
out,  Rafaelli,  who  contributed  an  enor- 
mous number  of  scenes  inspired  by  the 
street  life  of  the  terrain  vague  on  the 
outskirts  of  Paris:  a  ragpicker,  a  lamp- 
lighter, a  freezing  road  sweeper,  to 
name  just  a  few  of  his  subjects,  most  of 
them,  apparently,  executed  without 
much  verve  or  originality.  The  show 
was  badly  received  by  the  critics;  nev- 
ertheless, what  strikes  the  visitor  to  the 
present  exhibition  is  the  remarkable 
presence  of  work  by  women  artists. 
Berthe  Morisot,  who  had  been  a 
founding  member,  showed  in  all  but 
one  of  the  exhibitions,  and  Mary  Cas- 
satt  showed  in  four.  Marie  Bracque- 
mond,  who  had  shown  some  studies 
for  faience  in  the  Fourth  Exhibition, 
burst  on  the  public  with  two  large- 
scale  portraits  in  the  fifth,  both  of 
which  are  in  the  "New  Painting"  exhi- 
bition. 

The  Sixth  Show  was  marked  by  in- 
creasing inner  dissension  among  the 
"Impressionist"  artists,  at  least  three  of 
whom,  Monet,  Renoir,  and  Sisley,  pre- 
ferred to  show  at  the  Salon.  Relations 
were  strained  even  within  the  reduced 
group  of  exhibitors  who  remained 
faithful.  As  in  the  past,  it  was  Degas 
and  his  friends  that  were  seen  as  the 
root  of  the  trouble.  Caillebotte,  in  a 
plaintive  letter  to  Pissarro  of  1881,  de- 
clared that  "Degas  introduced  disunity 
into  our  midst.  .  ."  Pissarro,  an  anar- 
chist and  the  only  active  political  pres- 
ence  in  the  group,  reminded 
Caillebotte  that  a  spirit  of  social  unity 
should  be  the  guiding  principle  of  the 
group  rather  than  aesthetic  coherence: 
"The  only  possible  principle .  .  .is  one 
of  not  abandoning  colleagues,  who 
have  been  accepted,  rightly  or  wrong- 
ly, and  who  cannot  be  thrown  out  with- 
out ceremony."  In  this  exhibition,  the 
issue  of  Realism,  or  Naturalism,  was 
brought  to  the  fore,  and  Degas's  stat- 
ue. Little  Dancer  o'  Fourteen  (statuette 
in  wax)  seemed  to  epitomize  the  most 
disturbing  qualities  of  the  Naturalist 


movement  to  the  critics.  Dressed  in  a 
real  gauze  tutu,  sporting  a  satin  hair- 
ribbon,  her  arrogant  little  chin  tilted 
defiantly  in  the  air,  the  Little  Dancer 
seemed  the  embodiment  of  all  the  ugli- 
ness— the  sheer,  perverse  destructive- 
ness — characteristic  of  new  directions 
in  literature  as  well  as  art.  Said  the  sym- 
pathetic author  and  critic,  Joris-Karl 
Huysmans:  "The  terrible  realism  of 
this  statuette  makes  the  public  distinct- 
ly uneasy;  all  its  ideas  about  sculpture, 
about  cold  lifeless  whiteness,  about 
those  memorable  formulas  copied 
again  and  again  for  centuries,  are  de- 
molished. The  fact  is  that  on  the  first 
blow,  M.  Degas  has  knocked  over  the 
traditions  of  sculpture,  just  as  he  has 
for  a  long  time  been  shaking  up  the 
conventions  of  painting.  .  .  ."Rafaelli, 
Zandomeneghi,  another  of  Degas's 
friends,  and  Forain  all  showed  works 
in  this  unsettling  Naturalist  mode,  the 
latter  exhibiting  a  suggestive  watercol- 
or  which  hovers  on  the  unstable  bor- 
derline separating  caricature  from  high 
art,  representing  an  Actress'  Dressing 
Room,  a  shadowy,  Goyaesque  scene 
showing  a  bare-breasted  young  woman 
at  her  toilette  table  being  shown  off  by 
a  large-bosomed  procuress  to  an  avid, 
top-hatted  gentleman. 

In  the  seventh,  and  penultimate,  ex- 
hibition of  1882,  the  tables  were  sud- 
denly turned.  Degas  withdrew  in  a  huff 
rather  than  give  up  his  friends  Rafaelli, 
Forain,  Zandomeneghi,  et  al,  and  Mary 
Cassatt  loyally  withdrew  with  him.  As  a 
result,  Caillebotte,  Renoir,  Monet,  and 
Sisley,  who  had  been  worried  about 
the  too  Naturalist,  too  urban,  and  per- 
haps, too  socially  critical  direction  the 
shows  had  been  taking,  returned  to  the 
fold.  The  Naturalist  Huysmans  regret- 
ted the  lack  of  contemporary  urban 
subjects  in  the  Seventh  Exhibition, 
which  conferred  an  exaggerated  prom- 
inence on  landscape,  but  on  the  whole, 
it  was  favorably  received.  Even  today, 
it  is  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  redemp- 
tion— all  too  temporary — of  the  origi- 
nal  values  of  Impressionism, 
confirming  the  importance  of  plein-air 
painting  and  spontaneous  brushwork, 
presenting  a  relatively  unified,  harmo- 
nious appearance  to  the  public.  Re- 
noir's contributions,  particularly,  like 
his  Girl  with  a  Cat  or  his  multifigured 
Luncheon  at  Bougtval,  were  calculated 
to  arouse  sympathy  in  even  the  most  re- 
calcitrant bourgeois  breasts,  and  due 
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When  you  started  out  you  were  rich  in 
hopes  and  dreams  but  not  much  else. 
So  it  didn't  matter  who  insured  you. 
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to  the  moral,  and  perhaps  more  impor- 
tant, the  economic  pressure  of  their 
dealer,  Durand-Ruel,  Pissarro  and 
Monet  made  a  large  showing  as  well.  In 
short,  to  borrow  Joel  Isaacson's  words 
about  the  Seventh  Exhibition  in  the 
catalogue:  "The  powerful  role  played 
by  Durand-Ruel  makes  it  clear  that,  de- 
spite the  ideological  jockeying  for  posi- 
tion and  the  attempt,  on  the  part  of  the 
artists,  to  affirm  artistic  criteria,  the  de- 
cisive factor  in  the  determination  of  the 
exhibition  was  economic." 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  eighth  and 
last  exhibition  of  the  group  contained 
work  by  such  stalwarts  of  the  group  as 
Cassatt,  Degas,  Morisot,  and  Pissarro, 
one  is  forced  (to  borrow  the  words  of 
the  catalogue)  to  see  classical  Impres- 
sionism as  "the  phantom  of  the  show." 
Missing  from  the  present  exhibition  is, 
of  course,  the  work  that  made  the 
greatest  sensation:  Seurat's  monumen- 
tal Un  Dimanche  a  La  Grande  Jatte 
(1884),  but  there  are  enough  Neo-Im- 
pressionist  canvases  on  view  to  give  a 
sense  of  the  vigor  and  dominating  im- 
portance of  this  rigorous  "scientific," 
systematized  revision  of  Impressionist 
practice.  Even  Pissarro,  the  staunchest 
participant  and  founding  father  of  the 
Impressionist  group — the  only  painter 
to  show  in  all  eight  of  its  exhibitions — 
succumbed  to  the  Neo-Impressionist 
heresy  in  1886.  His  VieivfromMy  Win- 
dow in  Cloudy  Weather  is  far  more  rig- 
orously organized  than  his  earlier, 
more  freely  structured  canvases:  it  is 
laid  out  in  deliberately  separated  areas 
of  systematically  stippled  color;  his 
large-scale  Apple-Picking  owes  even 
more  to  the  precepts  of  the  much  youn- 
ger Seurat  and  his  follower,  Signac, 
both  of  whom  attracted  Pissarro  not 
merely  for  aesthetic  reasons,  but  be- 
cause they  shared  his  radical  political 
views  as  well.  Equally  distant  from 
classical  Impressionist  precept  and 
practice  is  Paul  Gauguin's  small  but 
significant  Women  Bathing  of  1885.  If 
Renoir's  Torso  of  a  Woman  in  Sunlight 
had  shocked  the  public  in  1877  be- 
cause its  freely  brushed,  brightly  col- 
ored pigment  seemed  to  assault  the 
sacred  integrity  of  the  human  form, 
then  Gauguin's  Bathers  might  seem 
outre  for  almost  the  opposite  reason: 
the  figures  appeared  to  be  too  reduced, 
too  primitive  and  oversimplified  in 
their  formal  language.  Already  in  this 
small,  half-humorous  work — note  the 


moustached  head  of  a  male  bather 
swimming  out  to  sea  as  though  escap- 
ing from  the  female  figures — there  is 
more  than  a  hint  of  those  radical  sim- 
plifications of  form  and  equally  radical 
decorative  complexities  which  are  the 
hallmark  of  Gauguin's  Tahitian  mas- 
terpieces. He  had  shown  with  the  Im- 
pressionists four  times  before.  Now, 
however,  in  Women  Bathing,  he  gave  a 
clear  indication  he  was  ready  to  move 
off  in  a  different  direction.  Like  Seurat 
and  Signac;  like  Cezanne  and  van 
Gogh,  he  could  never  have  proceeded 
on  his  new  path  without  the  example  of 
Impressionism. 

A  recent  review  of  "The  New  Paint- 
ing" in  The  New  York  Times  was  head- 
lined by  the  provocative  question,  "Is 
Impressionism  too  Popular  for  its  own 
Good?"  and  followed  by  a  pointed 
criticism  of  the  mindless  crowds  that 
flooded  the  galleries  of  the  exhibition 
when  it  was  in  Washington,  neglecting 
more  worthy  old  masters  in  the  muse- 
um in  their  unselective  admiration  for 
all  things  Impressionist.  At  the  same 
time,  the  reviewer,  John  Russell,  criti- 
cizes the  show  for  the  inclusion  of  so 
many  works  that  are  less  than  certified 
masterpieces,  so  many  painters  who 
were  "admitted  to  the  Impressionist 
Exhibitions  for  one  reason  or  anoth- 
er," but  who  played  little  or  no  role  "in 
the  development  of  Impressionism  it- 
self." Yet  surely,  what  "The  New 
Painting"  is  designed  to  do  as  an  exhi- 
bition is  to  deconstruct  the  notion  that 
there  is  such  an  entity  as  "Impression- 
ism itself,"  or  a  single,  coherent  es- 
sence of  "true  Impressionism." 
Instead,  it  has  tried  to  substitute  for 
this  fixed,  ahistorical,  satisfyingly  har- 
monious, and  predominantly  aesthetic 
notion  the  far  more  fluid,  shifty,  un- 
even, often  disturbingly  self-contradic- 
tory one  of  historical  actuality.  Surely  it 
is  more  salutary  for  the  museum-going 
public  to  be  confronted  with  the  im- 
perfect reality  of  history  than  the  bland 
truisms  attached  to  the  timeless  notion 
of  "great  art."  As  art  historian  and  crit- 
ic Leo  Steinberg  wisely  remarked 
many  years  ago,  "the  eye  is  part  of  the 
mind."  "The  New  Painting"  and  its 
excellent,  probing  catalogue,  prepared 
by  many  of  the  most  innovative  youn- 
ger scholars  in  the  field,  offer  food  for 
thought  as  well  as  a  feast  for  the  eye. 
For  that  reason  alone,  it  is  an  exhibi- 
tion not  to  be  missed,    n 
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MODERN  AT  ITS  MERIDIAN 

Baron  Leon  Lambert's  Brussels  apartment  preserves 
its  owner's  pioneering  art  collection  and  classic  installation 

By  Barbara  Rose 


The  exemplary  art 
collection  of  Bar- 
on Leon  Lambert  is  a 
result  of  a  passion  for 
the  beautiful  the  Bar- 
on appears  to  have  in- 
herited with  his  family 
title.  A  Brussels  bank- 
er related  to  the  Roth- 
schilds, Baron  Leon  is 
the  current  director  of 
the  Banque  Lambert, 
founded  by  his  great- 
grandfather in  1830. 
Although  it  is  com- 
mon in  America  today 
for  banks  to  collect 
and  exhibit  modern 
art,  when  Baron  Lam- 
bert first  installed  his 
sparkling  white  David 
Smith  sculpture — a 
commission  from  the  artist — in  the 
lobby  of  the  Banque  Lambert  in  1964, 
and  began  hanging  large  paintings  by 
contemporary  American  and  Belgian 
masters  in  the  hallways,  office,  and 
conference  rooms  of  the  upper  floors, 
he  created  something  of  a  controversy 
among  the  staid  and  conservative  Bel- 
gians. Today,  his  collections — one 
formed  for  the  enjoyment  of  bank  cli- 
ents and  one  for  his  private  delecta- 
tion— are  considered  among  the  finest 
private  modern  art  collections  in  Bel- 
gium. 

Baron  Lambert's  carefully  selected 
holdings  cover  a  broad  range,  although 
the  focus  is  on  postwar  Belgian  and 
Dutch  painters  known  as  the  "Cobra" 
School  and  on  the  leading  masters  of 
the  New  York  School  from  Mark 
Rothko  to  Morris  Louis,  Ellsworth 
Kelly,  Roy  Lichtenstein,  Frank  Stella, 
and  Brice  Marden.  Today,  works  by 
Cobra  artists  like  Pierre  Alechinsky 
and  Karel  Appel,  as  well  as  the  less- 


Top   Two  Giacometti  figures  and  a  Louis 
XIV  filing  cabinet  in  the  reception 

hall,  which  opens  to  the  dining 

room,  above,  with  Ellsworth  Kellvs 

Blue  and  Red,  1978,  and  Frank  Stella's 

Whom,  1967.  Below:  Baron  Lambert. 


known  Belgian  ex- 
pressionists of  the 
twenties  and  thirties, 
are  interspersed  with 
works  by  masters  of 
the  School  of  Paris 
like  Picasso  and  Gia- 
cometti as  well.  What 
I  once  looked  shock- 
ingly new  now  ap- 
pears a  part  of  art 
history,  which  does 
not  mean  that  courage 
was  not  required  to 
purchase  and  show 
'^     "  these  masterpieces 

when  Lambert  first 
began  seriously  col- 
lecting in  the  early  six- 
ties. 

Baron  Lambert's 
lifelong  involvement 
in  art  began  when  he  was  very  young. 
His  Viennese  mother,  nee  Johanna  von 
Reininghdus,  was  an  avid  art  collector, 
a  highly  cultivated  woman  who  main- 
tained a  salon  of  musicians,  artists, 
writers,  and  intellectuals.  Among  the 
first  collectors  of  modern  art.  Baroness 
Lambert  bought  work  by  Bonnard, 
Chagall,  Picasso,  Rouault,  Ensor,  and 
Paul  Delvaux,  which  are  now  part  of 
Baron  Leon's  collections. 

It  was  she  who  persuaded  her  young 
son,  Leon,  whose  father  died  when  he 
was  five,  that  art  was  an  essential  part 
of  civilized  life — something  of  perma- 
nent value  beyond  monetary  consider- 
ations that  one  could  not  live  without. 
The  love  of  art  had  been  a  passion  for 
generations  in  the  family:  his  grand- 
mother, the  daughter  of  Baron  James 
de  Rothschild,  was  a  painter.  With 
such  a  background,  it  was  hardly  sur- 
prising that  the  young  Baron  Leon 
should  devote  himself  to  art  as  well  as 
to  the  family  business  of  banking. 
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The  first  issue  in  a  new 

collection  of  garden  bird 

sculptures  by  Lenox. 

Intricately  sculptured  in  fine 

bisque  porcelain  and 

painted  by  hand. 

Available  only  by  reservation. 


The  black-capped  chickadee 
is  one  of  the  most  charming 
garden  birds  in  America.  It 
brightens  our  day  with  its  spirit 
...  its  striking  beauty . . .  and  its 
sweet  "chickadee"  song. 

Lenox  has  now  captured 
this  delightful  songbird  in  an 
enchanting  sculpture  of  extraor- 
dinary detail — a  work  of  art  in 
fine  bisque  porcelain,  masterfully 
handcrafted  and  painted  entirely 
by  hand. 

Meticulous  Detail ... 
Heirloom  Quality 

Chickadee  is  portrayed  with 
wings  gracefully  outspread,  as  it 
alights  on  a  spray  of  holly.  Every 
feature  is  crafted  with  excep- 
tional realism.  The  chickadee's 
delicate  wings  and  tail  feathers 
...  its  distinctive  black  cap  and 
bib  ...  its  downy  white  breast . . . 
its  subtle  shading . . .  the  rich 
green  leaves  and  bright  red  ber- 
ries of  the  holly.  All  depicted  as 
they  are  in  nature. 

This  unusually  charming 
.sculpture  will  enhance  the  beau- 
ty of  any  room  in  your  home — 
a  dramatic  interplay  of  color  that 
will  attract  the  eye ...  a  delightful 
touch  of  nature  to  warm  the 
heart.  It  will  be  a  conversation 
piece,  attracting  the  admiration 
of  all  who  see  it.  A  magnificent 
and  much-appreciated  gift. 
And  an  heirloom  to  pass  down 
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to  future  generations  with  pride. 
For  its  quality,  authenticity  and 
fine  handcraftsmanship  are 
hallmarks  of  the  finest  porcelain 
sculpture. 

Conceived  and  designed  by 
the  artists  of  Lenox  and  created 
exclusively  under  their  direction 
by  master  craftsmen  in  Japan, 
each  sculpture  bears  a  24  karat 
gold  backstamp  inscribed  with 
its  title  and  the  distinctive 
Lenox*  trademark — a  name  that 
has  signified  excellence  for 
almost  a  century. 

Available  Only  Direct 
from  Lenox 

The  important  first  issue  in  the 
Lenox  Garden  Bird  Sculpture 
Collection,  Chickadee'is available 
only  direct  from  Lenox.  It  will 
not  be  sold  through  even  the 
most  prestigious  dealers  or  gal- 
leries. The  issue  price  is  $39, 
payable  in  convenient  monthly 


Shown  actual  size 


installments  of  $13  with  no 
finance  charge.  And,  of  course, 
your  satisfaction  is  completely 
guaranteed. 

Because  each  sculpture  is 
individually  handcrafted  and 
orders  will  be  accepted  in  strict 
sequence  of  receipt,  your  Reser- 
vation Application  should  be 
postmarked  by  August  31, 1986. 
Please  allow  6  to  8  weeks  for 
delivery.  For  your  convenience 
on  credit  card  orders,  you  may 
call  TOLL  FREE,  24  hours  a  day, 
7  days  a  week,  1-800-228-5000. 
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Painted  by  hand  to  reveal  every  detail 
of  the  chickadee's  intricate  marfungs. 
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;;.  i'v56,  v/hilc  Leon  Lambert  was 
absent  from  Brussels  on  a  business 
trip,  the  family  mansion,  close  to  the 
site  of  the  present  Banque  Lambert, 
burned  down.  As  was  the  custom  for 
centuries  in  Belgium,  the  private  bank 
was  on  the  ground  floor,  and  the  family 
apartments  on  the  upper  stories:  just  as 
the  Medicis  had  lived  in  Florence.  It 
was  obvious  that  a  new  building  had  to 
be  constructed  to  house  the  flourishing 
family  business.  However,  it  was  Bar- 
oness Lambert's  choice  to  live  in  the 
penthouse  above  the  bank.  The  choice 
of  an  architect  to  design  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  Groupe  Lambert  was  left  to 
Leon.  Through  his  travels  and  early  in- 
terest in  art,  he  had  developed  a  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  contemporary 
art  and  architecture.  His  personal  taste 
tends  toward  the  austere,  the  disci- 
plined, and  the  correct;  that  reserved 
and  classical  taste  was  expressed  in  his 
choice  of  Gordon  Bunshaft  of  Skid- 
more,  Owings  &  Merrill  as  the  archi- 
tect of  the  new  bank  on  the  avenue 
Marnix.  Baron  Lambert  had  been  par- 


In  the  library,  precious  objects  Irom  Easter 
Island,  Africa,  China,  South  America,  Japan. 

ticularly  impressed  with  the  timeless 
classicism  of  Lever  House  in  New 
York,  designed  by  the  firm  with  which 
Bunshaft  was  affiliated.  Bunshaft  and 
the  Baron  became  friends.  Bunshaft,  a 
trustee  of  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art 
and  a  serious  collector  himself,  intro- 
duced the  Baron  to  the  works  of  the 
New  York  School.  And  Baron  Lam- 
bert was  among  the  first  European  col- 
lectors of  the  works  of  Morris  Louis, 
Kenneth  Noland,  Roy  Lichtenstein, 


and  Andy  Warhol,  as  well  as  the  rigor- 
ous abstraction  of  Kelly  and  Stella. 

The  idea  that  the  Banque  Lambert 
was  to  house  an  important  art  collec- 
tion on  view  to  the  public  was  initially 
part  of  the  architectural  project  as  the 
Baron  explained  his  thoughts  to  Bun- 
shaft. The  design  also  called  for  the 
construction  of  a  penthouse  apartment 
above  the  bank  with  a  spectacular  pan- 
oramic view  of  the  city  of  Brussels. 
"Bun,"  as  the  Baron  refers  familiarly  to 
his  friend,  had  a  style  compatible  with 
the  Baron's  own  inclinations.  "I  liked 
the  clean  lines,  the  decisively  modern 
International  Style  of  Bun's  work,"  the 
Baron  explained  to  me  as  we  lunched 
in  the  spacious  dining  room,  hung  with 
paintings  by  Frank  Stella  and  Ells- 
worth Kelly.  Through  the  high  floor- 
to-ceiling  doors,  one  could  see  three 
great  bronzes  by  Giacometti,  juxta- 
posed to  two  equally  strong  male  and 
female  primitive  wood  carvings  from 
the  Moluccas  archipelago.  The  fur- 
nishings in  the  dining  room  included  a 
set  of  Louis  XV  chairs  covered  in  red 
silk  that  echoed  the  bright  red  in  the 
Kelly  painting.  Not  far  from  the  Giaco- 
mettis,  one  could  glimpse  a  Louis  XIV 
filing  cabinet  in  ebony  signed  by 
StoUewerck  and  a  large  ebony  Regence 
writing  table.  Normally,  one  would 
think  that  such  juxtapositions  of  art 
from  widely  divergent  periods  and  civ- 
ilizations would  induce  a  sense  of  cul- 
tural schizophrenia.  Yet  quite  the 
contrary  was  true.  One  felt  a  sense  of 
harmony  and  balance,  perhaps  be- 
cause of  the  amplitude  of  the  spaces 
and  the  amount  of  sunlight  pouring  in 
from  windows  and  skylights.  These 
dramatic  contrasts — an  ancient  Chi- 
nese head  beside  a  modern  painting,  a 
primitive  carving  next  to  a  George  Se- 
gal plaster  bas-relief,  a  Japanese 
screen,  and  an  Oriental  rug — are  the 
most  notable  of  the  Baron's  own  per- 
sonal contributions.  Undoubtedly,  he 
has  a  kind  of  genius  for  installation  that 
curators  might  envy,  and  he  is  very 
proud  of  this  talent.  A  fine  connois- 
seur, he  sees  the  formal  qualities  of  an 
object,  and  is  able  to  associate  objects 
from  diverse  sources  in  a  manner  that 
enhances  the  aesthetic  qualities.  To- 
day, such  eclecticism  is  fashionable, 
but  once  again,  it  was  not  always  so. 
The  idea  that  art  from  aU  of  world  cul- 
tures could  be  experienced  simulta- 
neously was  first  put  forth  by  the 
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[-■cwh  art  historian  Henri  Focillon, 
who  emigrated  to  the  United  States, 
and  popularized  by  Andre  Malraux. 
As  a  student  in  Switzerland  and  in 
America,  and  during  his  experiences  as 
a  world  traveler.  Baron  Lambert  be- 
came dedicated  to  this  eclectic,  syn- 
chronous point  of  view.  Fascinated  by 
the  exotic  art  of  the  Far  East  as  well  as 
by  primitive  art,  he  initially  became  in- 
volved with  tribal  artifacts  on  a  visit  to 
the  Belgian  Congo,  where  he  bought 
his  first  primitive  pieces.  With  his  tal- 


ent for  installation,  he  was  able  to  inte- 
grate extremely  different  kinds  of  art 
into  a  collection  that  expressed  his  own 
essentially  austere  taste. 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  room  in 
the  Baron's  private  apartment  is  the 
vast  reception  hall.  Here,  the  richness 
of  the  building  materials — the  traver- 
tine floors  and  polished  chrome  hard- 
ware— becomes  the  spacious  setting 
for  the  three  monumental  Giacometti 
striding  men,  but  no  space  in  the  apart- 
ment is  devoid  of  art.  In  the  entrance 
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foyer  are  a  Gandhara  stone  head  of 
Buddha,  bought  on  a  trip  to  the  Ori- 
ent, next  to  a  painting  by  Mark  Roth- 
ko,  and  there  are  many  associations  of 
the  modern  and  the  ancient,  the  primi- 
tive and  the  Oriental.  "Perhaps  my 
contribution  is  these  unexpected  jux- 
tapositions," the  Baron  remarks  as  he 
explains  the  history  of  each  piece.  His 
descriptions  are  not  only  precise  but 
loving:  here  is  an  aesthete,  but  not  a 
particularly  pretentious  or  aggressive 
collector,  and  certainly  no  slave  to 
fashion.  For  the  Baron  adds  objects 
slowly  and  carefully,  continuing  to  de- 
light in  his  initial  acquisitions.  I  ask  him 
if  he  keeps  up  with  the  art  market.  He 
answers  that  there  is  really  no  more 
space  to  fill.  He  hates  to  accumulate 
simply  for  the  sake  of  accumulation. 
"What  about  the  bank's  offices?"  I  in- 
quire. "Well,  you  see,"  he  answers 
pensively,  "our  democracy  says  that 
the  workers  have  the  right  to  choose 
their  own  art.  They  bring  in  the  things 
they  like.  It  seems  they  do  not  care  for 
my  taste."  Mme.  Hammacher,  curator 
of  Baron  Lambert's  collection,  who 
was  formerly  the  chief  curator  of  the 
Boymans  and  Van  Beunigen  Museum 
in  Holland,  explains  that  the  Baron 
hoped  that  his  collection  would  ac- 
quaint the  bank  employees  with  great 
contemporary  art,  and  that  he  is  some- 
what disappointed  that  they  prefer  fa- 
miliar, conventional  decor.  However, 
the  Baron  refuses  to  impose  his  taste  on 
the  employees,  and  there  is  no  room  to 
add  to  the  collection  in  his  own  apart- 
ment without  ruining  the  sense  of  spa- 
ciousness and  airiness  that  creates  the 
proper  atmosphere  for  contemplation. 
After  a  delicious  lunch,  we  have  cof- 
fee in  the  library.  I  wonder  where  the 
Baron  sleeps,  since  I  have  seen  no  sign 
of  a  bedroom  in  the  apartment.  When  I 
inquire,  he  touches  a  switch  behind 
what  looks  like  a  shelf  of  leather-bound 
books.  A  secret  door  opens,  Agatha 
Christie-style.  Behind  the  door  is  the 
simplest  of  bedrooms,  of  modest  pro- 
portions and  almost  monastic  spare- 
ness.  On  the  walls  are  a  few  small 
works,  including  a  Kandinsky 
gouache.  "I  got  the  idea  from  an  old 
mystery  movie,"  the  Baron  confides. 
Clearly  the  secret  door  is  the  only  bit  of 
whimsy  in  the  otherwise  thoroughly  se- 
rious environment,  n 

Editor:  Gaetana  Enders 
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Hear  her  soothing 


You'll  hear  music  in 
a|hf  laughter  of  her 

ifdren  and  the 
splashing  of  her 
sapphire  waters.  It's  a 
melody  of  sunlight 
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dancing  on  white 
rooftops  and  the 
trumpeting  of 
blossoms  down  her 
tranquil,  winding 


Not  everyone  was 
meant  to  hear  it.  But 
for  you  Bermuda's 
song  will  play  forever 
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LAPS  OF  LUXURY 

A  quick  bite  at  some  of  New  York's  newest  restaurants 
By  Alexander  Cockburn 


"No  humane  exertions,  no  for- 
mal reasoning,  can  sever  hap- 
piness from  the  fact  that  the 
ravishing  dress  is  worn  by  only 
one,  and  not  by  twenty  thou- 
sand." THEODORADORNO, 

Minima  Moralia 


The  essence  of  luxury  is  the  sense, 
whether  illusory  or  not,  that  one's 
pleasures  are  unique;  of  egalitarianism 
that  they  can  be  shared  by  all.  This  is  as 
true  of  food  as  of  Adorno's  ravishing 
dress,  and  in  our  own  Gilded  Age 
where  there  are  now  a  million  million- 
aires in  the  United  States  it  is  a  source 
of  endless  joy  to  see  how  the  rich  are 
persuaded,  or  persuade  themselves, 
that  they  are  eating  better  than  anyone 
else. 

Each  age,  as  Ezra  Pound  remarked, 
demands  an  image  of  its  own  acceler- 
ated grimace.  Gastronomic  luxury  can 
be  defined  in  terms  of  amplitude — the 
mighty  repasts  of  the  Edwardians;  of 
freshness — the  twitching  shrimp  of 
Japanese  sashimi;  of  rarity — the  spe- 
cial annual  treat  of  "Astrakhan  lamb" 
in  Stanley  Ellin's  story,  where  the  lamb 
turned  out  to  be  human  flesh.  The  sim- 
plest way  of  all  to  suggest  that  the  diner 
is  sitting  in  luxury's  lap  is  of  course  to 
rharge  him  a  preposterous  price  for  the 


STEPHEN  KELEMEN 


privilege.  But  if  a  recent  bout  of  up- 
scale eating  in  some  of  Manhattan's 
newer  restaurants  confirmed  that  some 
people  will  eat  anything  provided  it 
costs  enough,  the  experience  also  sug- 
gested that  tides  are  turning:  a  French 
chef  no  longer  has  to  come  out  of  his 
kitchen  heavily  disguised  as  a  dietician 
or  an  American  nativist.  The  long  de- 
tour from  the  old  classical  Erench  cui- 
sine,  through  minceur,  sushi, 
California,  has  produced  some  reinvig- 
orated  classical  cooking.  Les  bans 
vieux  temps  are  sidling  back,  and  at 
their  best  they  are  better. 

Another  word  for  the  good  old  days 
is  nostalgia,  which  is  evidently  the  mo- 
tive force  behind  the  reduplication  of 
Maxim's  on  Madison  Avenue.  This  is 
an  attempt  to  import  the  belle  epoque 
by  means  of  a  studious  reconstruction 
of  the  famous  old  Erench  restaurant, 
but  it  is  not  a  success.  The  grand  stair- 
case that  inclines  one  up  to  the  restau- 
rant establishes  an  idiom  of  the  bogus. 


as  palpable  as  a  cigar  gripped 
between  the  teeth  of  a  con 
man.  At  lunch,  the  bar,  riot- 
ous with  Art  Nouveau  bric-a- 
brac,  was  entirely  empty  and 
over  the  premises  there  hung 
that  ominous  air  common  to 
restaurants  where  the  inmates 
are  aware  that  possibly  fatal  calcula- 
tions have  been  made. 

The  food  was  undistinguished. 
Those  who  love  sweetbreads  are 
doomed  to  constant  disappointment 
and  the  ones  at  Maxim's  proved  to  be 
no  exception  to  this  virtually  invariable 
rule:  a  sweetbread  is  born  to  be 
braised,  not  encased  in  a  shroud  of 
bread  crumbs  and  sauteed.  My  com- 
panion's scallops  came  with  the  cres- 
cent of  pink  roe  always  discarded  by 
North  American  shuckers  and  it 
turned  out  they  had  flown  across  the 
Atlantic,  but  the  poor  things  were  tired 
and  tasteless  from  the  journey.  The  ser- 
vice was  professional  and,  one  could 
say,  even  luxurious  in  the  sense  that  the 
waiter's  black  coat  gave  off  a  slight  aro- 
ma of  perspiration,  as  if  to  emphasize 
that  the  customers  belonged  to  a  high- 
er, more  cleanly  state.  "You  can  just 
smell  the  poverty!"  cried  Evelyn 
Waugh,  as  he  accepted  an  admirer's  in- 
vitation and  entered  the  second-class 
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Ji-iuig  room  of  a  transatlantic  liner. 
ilic  aroma  gave  him  the  pleasure  of 
feeling  different,  luxuriously  unique. 
To  be  fair,  friends  visiting  Maxim's  for 
dinner  report  a  happier  experience: 
perhaps  the  spirit  of  Toulouse  Lautrec, 
emblematic  of  Maxim's,  does  not  smile 
till  the  hours  of  darkness. 

The  next  day  found  me  at  another 
echo  of  old  Europe,  Le  Bernardin,  a 
splendid  advertisement  of  how  the  cu- 
linary experiences  of  the  last  decade 
have  led  to  a  renaissance  of  the  classical 
approach.  This  offshoot  of  the  fish  res- 
taurant in  Paris  of  the  same  name  is 
lodged  in  the  new  Equitable  Life 
building  on  51st  Street,  just  off  Sixth 
Avenue.  In  this  case  food  luxuriates  in 


the  marinade  of  real  estate  and  its 
handmaiden,  architecture.  A  meal  in 
such  a  building,  accoutred  with  re- 
stored Thomas  Hart  Benton  mural, 
vast  Lichtenstein,  imports  from  the 
Whitney,  comes  to  the  table  already 
underpinned  with  well-heeled  culture. 
The  dining  room  itself  has  a  high 
wooden  ceiling,  slightly  betrayed  by 
the  thick  carpets  and  deep  leather 
chairs,  which  impose  a  clubman's  por- 
tentousness  on  a  magnificent  space. 

But  inappropriate  though  the  sur- 
roundings may  have  been,  the  fish  it- 
self was  excellent.  Pity  the  poor poisson 
whose  hour  of  fashionable  glory  has 
come.  How  can  any  lotte  feel  secure 
now  that  the  word  is  out  and  the  nets 


are  down?  As  lotte  or  monkfish  it  now 
boldly  graces  restaurant  tables.  At  Le 
Bernardin  it  was  "roasted" — a  word 
which  seems  to  be  de  rigueur  on  know- 
ing menus — with  savoy  cabbage.  The 
salmon  with  sorrel,  in  the  manner  of 
Troisgros,  was  similarly  well  cooked. 
The  sauces  at  Le  Bernardin  were  all 
spectacular  and  for  once  one  felt  that 
the  fishy  Japanese  challenge  had  re- 
ceived a  successful  riposte.  The  raw 
fish  salad,  unmistakably  Gallic,  could 
successfully  look  any  plate  of  sashimi 
in  the  eye.  The  service  was  distin- 
guished and  the  bill  profuse. 

Hardly  had  rosy-fingered  dawn 
once  more  touched  the  horizon  before 
I  was  back  in  the  same  building  again, 


Green  Onion 


What  turns  a  great  appetizer  into  "one  of  life's  finer 
pleasures^?"  GREY  POUPON*  Dijon  Mustard,  but 
of  course!  Of  course  you  can  spread  it  on  a  ham  croissant 
sandwich,  stir  it  into  lentil  soup,  ladle  it  over 
Steak  Diane  too! 

We're  serving  up  a  whole  book  of  other  Grey  Poupon 
recipe  suggestions.  Send  your  name,  address  anci 


$1  to:  Grey  Poupon  Recipe  Book,  PO.  Box  7120, 

Clinton,  lA52736f 

EHjon  Green  Onion  Appetizers 

Mix  1  cup  mayonnaise,  1/2  cup  grated  Parmesan  cheese 
and  2  Tbsp.  Grey  Poupon*  Dijon  Mustard.  Spread  2  tsp. 
on  slices  of  French  bread.  Broil  until  lightlv  browned. 
Garnish  with  green  onion  and  ripe  olives.  40  appetizers. 
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Grey  Poupon 

•Offer  expires  12/31/87.  Allow  6  8  weeks  for  shipping^  ^^  ^^  ©Del  Monte  Corporation  1986. 
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The  Most  Famous  Name  in  Rattan  Fm  « 
r  4900  Charlcmar  Drive,  Dcpt.  HG 

^-,^     Cincinnati,  OH  45227  ,---..-- 

VROOMS:  NEW  YORK:  Decorative'MP^^gip^ilfOiBO^t^chandisc 
Mart.  HIGH  POINT:  330  North  Hamilton  StrcetlBfcfes  Onlv).  BQP^:  Kaplan 
8c  Fox.  DAIllMS:' CJ.  Hall  Associates,  HOUSTON:  C.J.  Hal^^^tcs.  LOS 
ANGELES:  Arthur  C.  Page  and  Associates.  SAN  DIEGO:  BuccoI^nRt<x)m.  SAN 
FRANCISCO:  The  Umphred  Gallen'.  SEATTLE:  Heald  Associates.  TROY,  MICHI- 
GAN: Carlton-James  Galleries.  WEST  PALM  BEACH:  Th(^Md[ian  Snider  Company. 

Designed  by  John  B.Wisner.F.A.S.I.D.  :^iJMIkA  i 


Handcrafted  heirlooms  of  tomorrow 

Exclusive  designs  from  classic  simplicity  to  the  romantic  ornate. 

Send  $4.00  for  color  catalog  to: 

Lisa  Victoria  Brass  Beds,  17106  So.  Crater  Rd.,HG-86,  Petersburg,  VA  23805 

(804)862-1491 
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A  Four  Seasons^  Greenhouse  Addition! 

(Each  Center  Independently  Owned  &  Operated) 

Imagine  opening  up  your  home  to  the  look  end  feel  of  the  great  outdoors  with  a  Four 


lUlrror"^  glass  [R-4)  and  insulated  Super  Shades     (R-7),  make  your  Four  Seasons* 
addition  as  insulated  as  your  house  walls  [R-1 1)  but  more  exciting! 


CALL  NOW 

FOR  FREE  COLOR  CATALOG 

1-80a-FOUR  SEASONS 

5005  Veterans  Memorial  Hwy,  Holbrook,  NY  1 1 741 
Franchise  opportunftres  available. 


'POUR  SEASONS' 
GREENHOUSES 

Design  &  Remodelins  Centers 


Id  terms  moy  vary.  Visit  Center  for  details 
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this  time  at  Palio,  an  Italian  restaurant 
grandly  decorated  with  Sienese  ban- 
ners and  reminiscences  of  Hoffmann. 
The  entrance  to  Palio  is  a  coup.  The 
bar  is  at  ground  level,  a  horseshoe  in  a 
high  room  decorated  with  enormous 
frescoes  by  Chia  of  the  horse  race  at  Si- 
ena on  all  four  walls,  giving  one  a  sense 
of  geographic  and  historic  occasion 


Salt  cod  has  been 

shinning  up  the  social 

ladder  in  the  Reagan 

years  with  almost 

the  same  agility  as 

monkfish 


during  the  elevator  ride  up  to  the  main 
dining  room.  I  went  with  my  brother 
and  a  trouserful  of  cash  and  when  it 
was  all  over  and  we  waddled  beaming 
into  51st  Street  we  agreed  that  luxury 
in  these  unreliable  times  is  having  ev- 
erything go  according  to  plan. 

Our  plan  was  to  have  a  fine  Italian 
meal.  The  chef's  plan  was  to  provide 
the  best  in  regional  Italian  cooking. 
The  management's  plan  was  to  super- 
vise the  marriage  of  these  two  desires. 
Everything  worked  out  fine.  My  broth- 
er had  pasta — trenette  if  my  memory 
serves — followed  by  salmon.  I  had  salt 
cod,  followed  by  oxtail  stew. 

Salt  cod,  or  bacalao,  has  been  shin- 
ning up  the  social  ladder  in  the  Reagan 
years  with  almost  the  same  agUity  as 
monkfish.  Both  cheap  foods,  now  giv- 
en the  kiss  of  fashion,  as  if  to  stress,  evi- 
dence notwithstanding,  that  anyone 
and  anything  can  make  it  in  the  roaring 
eighties.  The  salt  cod  at  Palio  was 
flaked  and  mixed  with  slivers  of  crisp 
fried  potato.  The  oxtail  stew  with 
polenta  was  equally  as  good,  with  the 
luxurious  refinement  of  some  long- 
suffering  soul  in  the  kitchen  having 
boned  the  tail.  The  noise  level  was  sub- 
dued, with  the  pleased  murmur  of 
businessmen  securely  strapped  into 
their  golden  parachutes,  certain  of  the 
sound  judgment  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee. 

Nostalgia  came  knocking  once  more 
with  Harry  Cipriani — a  translation  of 
Harry's  Bar  in  Venice  which  trundles 
back  the  old  memories.  Cipriani  is  in 
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Two  sensational  New 
Entrees  fmm  Siouffer's. 

Neiv  Steak  SMushwotti  Pie. 

Tender  pieces  of  lean  beef  slowly 
simmered  with  meaty  slices  of  fresh 
mushrooms  and  sweet  pearl  onions 
in  a  rich  burgundy  gravy.  You'll 
find  this  hearty  dish  served 
country-style  under 
a  flaky  golden  pastry 
crust  that  is  as  good 
as  can  be  because 
it's  Stouffer's. 


i 


w  Ham  &Aspamgiis  Bake 

ces  of  tender,  delicately  smoked  ham 
and  slices  of  crisp,  green  asparagus 
ked  in  a  light  cream  sauce  accented 
oith  the  tangy  taste  of  Swiss  cheese 
d  Dijon  mustard.  Stouffer's  makes 
ttra-special  by  putting  it  all  under 
a  light,  flaky,  elegant  lattice  crust, 
hlighted  with  a  rich 
pastry  glaze. 


stouffer's. 
Asgooaas  can  he. 


198ti,  Stouffer  Foods  Corporation 


r-  :■■'■■  :-^-t^'''f,::tfrii. 


From  the  fresh  floral  bouquets  to  the  light  lunches  and 

late-night  snacks,  Leona  Helmsley  masters  the  details  in  the 

landmark  Madison  Room.  What  better  setting  for  her 

royal  family.  You.  Her  guests. 
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455  Madison  Avenue  (at  50th  Street).  New  York,  NY  10022. 

For  reservations  call  toll-free:  800/221-4982  or  in  NY,  212/888-1624. 

TELEX:  640-543.  Or  call  your  travel  agent. 

The  only  hotel  in  New  York  ever  to  receive  the 
<®>  Five  Diamond  Award  ♦♦♦♦♦ 

'TbeFJeadm^otels  ofth^World^ 
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the  Sherry-Netherland,  seething  with 
varying  forms  of  fashionable  wild  life. 
The  room  has  the  sine  qua  non  of  the 
fashion  set:  a  throng  shouting  at  the 
top  of  its  voice  in  a  room  as  brightly  lit 
as  an  operating  table.  Peering  around 
from  the  bar  I  could  see  that  the  diners 
all  looked  strangely  foreshortened,  as 
though  sawn  off  at  the  ankles.  And  in  a 
sense  they  were.  Seeking  to  compen- 
sate for  the  restaurant's  small-size  di- 
mensions the  designer  has  lowered  the 
chairs  and  the  tables,  so  everyone  sits 
with  splayed  shins,  as  if  milking  a  cow. 


The  Bellinis  flew  to 

our  heads.  The  waiters 

flew  between  the  low 

tables.  Time  flew  by 


Still  glowing  from  Palio,  I  had  salt 
cod  again,  this  time  more  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  French  brandade  and  followed 
it  with  ravioli  and  kidneys  with  a  risotto 
excessively  stewed  in  butter.  Liver  in 
the  Venetian  style  got  good  reviews. 
The  Bellinis  flew  to  our  heads.  The 
waiters  flew  bet^^^^een  the  low  tables. 
Time  flew  by.  The  noise  rolled  from 
wall  to  wall  like  surf.  Outside,  the  si- 
lence was  like  a  cool  hand  on  the 
senses. 

And  now  all  that  remained  was  a  vis- 
it to  Aurora,  offspring  of  Joe  Baum 
who  co-produced  The  Four  Seasons. 
This  is  luxury  redefined  as  "luxury," 
taking  the  form  of  a  large  expense,  ex- 
ercised against  a  backdrop  of  uneasy 
decor  and  uncertain  food.  The  belons 
were  good,  but  it's  hard  to  wreck  a 
sound  belon.  We  ate  roast  pigeon  with 
garlic  sauce  and  broiled  tuna  with  fen- 
nel and  green  tomatoes  against  a  fanta- 
sy backdrop  of  bubbles  designed  by 
Milton  Glaser.  Neither  dish  was  in- 
spired and  some  peas  tasted  as  if  they 
had  been  frozen.  The  banquette  was 
grossly  comfortable  and  the  atmo- 
sphere one  of  arriviste  good-time 
blowout,  with  couples  eating  their  way 
to  Armageddon  on  hemispheric  ban- 
quettes. A  couple  embraced  fervently 
as  the  restaurant  emptied  toward  mid- 
night and  the  businessmen  headed  to- 
ward bed,  awaiting  the  next  surge  of 
the  Dow.  D 
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"Only  the  fragrance  is  missing!" 
exclaimed  Prince  Charles  of  England  when 
he  first  experienced  the  unsurpassed 
beauty  of  flower  sculptures  from  Boehm. 
For  more  than  35  years  The  Boehm  Stu- 
dios have  earned  worldwide  praise  for  nat- 
uralist art  masterworks  of  exceptional 
fidelity  to  nature.  And  now  Boehm  s  gifted 
artists  have  turned  their  attention  to  an 
award-winning  rose  so  lovely  that  it  could 
only  be  named  "Elegance." 

To  create  a  work  as  art  worthy  as  the 
beautiful  "Elegance"  rose,  Boehm  has 
combined  porcelain  and  bronze — two  of 
the  finest  high-quality  media  for  sculp- 
ture— for  the  very  first  time  in  the  Stu- 
dios' history.  Boehm  chose  flawless  bone 
porcelain  for  the  "Elegance"  petals,  and 
pure  bronze  for  the  leaves  and  stems. 

Highly  trained  sculptors  fashion  each 
individual  petal  by  hand,  then  join  them 
together,  layer  after  layer,  allowing  time 
for  drying  in-between.  A  first  firing  is 
followed  by  glazing,  second  firing,  paint- 
ing and  several  additional  firings  before 
bronze  stems  and  leaves  are  added.  These 
pieces  are  hand-cast  according  to  the  age- 
old,  high-quality  lost  wax  method,  and 
polished  to  a  rich  patina. 


When  you  acquire  this  "Elegance"  work 
of  art  you  will  earn  series  rights  to  the 
five  additional  open  issues  in  the  Roses  of 
Distinction  Sculpture  Collection — inspired 
by  the  most  exquisite  award-winning  roses. 
As  a  subscriber,  you  will  receive  the 
sculptures,  beginning  with  "Elegance," 
at  intervals  of  approximately  three  months, 
at  the  same  price,  payable  in  three  equal 
installments. 

The  Hamilton  Collection  100%  Buy- 
Back  Guarantee  assures  that  you  may 
acquire  "Elegance"  at  no  risk.  You  may 
return  any  sculpture  within  30  days  of 
receipt  for  a  full  refund,  releasing  your 
series  rights  and  all  further  obligation. 

The  Boehm  Studios  are  acknowledged 
worldwide  as  today  s  most  renowned  cre- 
ators of  limited-edition  rose  sculptural  art. 
What's  more,  "The  Peace  Rose"  sculp- 
ture from  this  Roses  of  Distinction  Collec- 
tion sold  out  within  months  of  its  issue. 

Thus,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  limited 
supply  of  "Elegance"  rose  sculptures  will 
be  fully  subscribed  very  soon,  lb  avoid 
disappointment,  order  today  from  The 
Hamilton  Collection,  9550  Regency  Square 
Blvd.,  PO.  Box  44051,  Jacksonville, 
FL  32231.  ©1986.  HC 
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SUMMER  LIGHTENING 

From  bare  polished  floors  to  pale  pink  awnings:  some  of 
the  appealing  ways  of  stripping  and  cooling  a  house  for  warm  weather 

By  Mark  Hampton 
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Summer  curtains  of 
unlined  cotton, 
slipcovers  of  simple 
ticking,  rug  of 
straw  matting 
transform  a  room. 


People  who  love  interior  decorating 
usually  love  clothes  as  well,  and 
one  of  the  great  things  about  loving 
clothes  is  the  seasonal  ritual  of  change. 
When  is  velvet  no  longer  to  be  worn? 
When  can  you  wear  a  linen  suit?  On 
which  day  do  you  don  a  straw  hat?  And 
then  there  is  the  serious  problem  of 
furs!  The  whole  preoccupation  with 
form  (forget  the  content)  and  how  we 
adjust  to  the  changing  seasons  is  tre- 
mendously interesting  in  the  realms  of 
both  dress  and  interior  decoration. 
The  summer  garb  of  a  house  can  be  de- 
liciously  appealing,  and  what's  more  it 
can  satisfy  a  wide  range  of  desires, 
some  of  them  nostalgic,  some  of  them 
<-ashionable,  and  some  of  them  con- 


nected with  being  spoiled  and  easily 
bored — something  prairie  women,  for 
instance,  could  not  think  about.  In  the 
same  way  that  it  is  refreshing  to  put 
away  heavy  winter  woolens,  getting  a 
room  ready  for  summer  can  be  the 
source  of  enorm.ous  pleasure.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  visual  delight,  there  is  a 
practical  side  to  the  routine  of  summer 
slipcovers  and  bare  floors,  namely  the 
fact  that  giving  things  a  breather  from 
wear  and  tear  lengthens  their  life-span 
considerably.  This  is  not  to  be  con- 
fused, by  the  way,  with  the  closing  of  a 
room  in  summertime.  I  always  feel  sor- 
ry for  those  poor  men  whose  wives  and 
children  hie  off  to  the  seashore  on  the 
first  of  June  and  leave  them  in  an  apart- 


ment full  of  dust  covers,  bare  floors, 
and  drawn  window  shades.  That  is  not 
what  I  mean  by  getting  a  room  ready 
for  warm  weather. 

The  issue  of  the  heat  is  another  sig- 
nificant element  in  the  history  of  sum- 
mer decor.  In  the  days  before  air 
conditioning,  it  was  enormously  im- 
portant to  invent  ways  not  only  to  be 
cool  but  also  to  help  make  you  think 
you  were  cool.  The  subconscious  lan- 
guage of  decoration  is  loaded  with 
symbols  that  carry  visual  messages  ex- 
tending far  beyond  the  realm  of  mere 
prettiness.  Now  many  of  us  count  on 
an  unending  supply  of  refrigerated  air 
to  keep  us  comfortable,  but  the  desire 
for  a  seasonal  change  in  decoration 
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continues  to  be  felt.  My  favorite  mem- 
ory that  involves  this  desire  for  change 
is  of  a  house  in  Indianapolis  that  was 
well  known  locally  for  its  garden  and 
its  decoration.  In  April,  pale  pink  aw- 
nings went  up  on  the  outside.  In  the 
heat  of  July  they  were  changed  to  green 
and  white  stripes.  Very  chic,  I  always 
thought. 

A  friend  of  mine  who  lives  in  a  New 
York  apartment  and  has  no  country 
house  regards  the  summer  as  a  time  to 
transform  her  living  room  to  an  entire- 
ly different  environment.  The  heavy 
curtains  all  come  down  and  bamboo 
blinds  are  hung  in  place  of  the  sheer 
undercurtains.  The  carpet  is  rolled  up 
and  exchanged  for  a  much  smaller 
straw  rug,  which  leaves  a  very  wide 
border  of  polished  floor  all  around. 
The  pleated  silk  lampshades  are  re- 
placed by  white  opaque  paper  ones 
decorated  with  old-fashioned  cutouts 
of  leaves  and  flowers,  and  all  the  table- 
tops  are  cleared  off  leaving  space  for 
the  summer  collection  of  white  salt- 
glaze  earthenware  and  blanc  de  chine 
objects  that  are  arranged  in  a  rather 
spare  way.  Then  come  the  slipcovers. 
For  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  they 
have  been  one  version  or  another  of 
beige  and  white  ticking  trimmed  with 
black  piping.  There  are  several  baskets 
and  wire  cachepots  that  are  kept  filled 
with  blooming  plants.  These  plants 
provide  a  lot  of  color  and  they  can  be 
anything  the  lady  of  the  house  chooses 
because  there  is  no  other  color  in  the 
room.  This  kind  of  summer  switchover 
is  a  lot  of  work.  It  also  requires  a  good- 
sized  storeroom  or  a  lar^e  attic.  Some- 
where, a  tremendous  amount  of  stuff 
has  to  be  very  carefully  put  away.  The 
effect  is  so  lovely,  however,  that  it  is 
considered  worth  all  the  trouble. 
When  you  think  about  it,  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple go  to  just  as  much  effort  with  their 
Christmas  decorations,  and  those 
things  don't  stay  in  place  for  three  and 
a  half  months. 

Twenty-odd  years  ago,  Mrs.  Parish's 
drawing  room  on  79th  Street  was  treat- 
ed in  a  similar  way.  The  first  time  I  ever 
saw  her  apartment,  the  large  antique 
French  carpet  had  been  sent  off  for  its 
annual  bout  of  restoration  and  the 
floor  had  been  given  an  even  higher 
shine  than  usual  (if  that  was  possible). 
Every  single  piece  of  furniture  had  dis- 
appeared under  beautifully  detailed 
slipcovers,  including  all  the  little 


French  and  English  chairs.  It  was  late 
in  the  afternoon  on  a  very  hot  June  day 
and  I  found  it  fascinating  to  try  to  envi- 
sion what  might  be  under  all  the  sum- 
mer cotton.  The  atmosphere  was  so 
fresh  and  cool  that  it  was  difficult  to 
imagine  the  transformation  that  was 
inevitable  come  the  end  of  September. 
Another  room  I  remember  from  that 
same  time  was  an  enormous,  tall  draw- 
ing room  in  a  double-width  Manhattan 
town  house  that  even  had  slipcovers 
for  the  heavy  silk  overcurtains  and  va- 
lances. At  first  you  might  have  thought 
that  the  room  was  never  used  during 
the  summer  months,  but  the  beautiful 
trims  on  these  funny-looking  bags  that 
were  slipped  over  the  window  hang- 
ings matched  the  trim  on  the  slipcov- 
ers, making  it  clear  that  these  were 
more  than  dust  covers.  Those  who  ran 
this  household  knew  that  such  elabo- 
rate curtains  and  valances  should  cer- 
tainly not  be  taken  down  and  rehung 
every  year;  all  that  handling  would  be 
terribly  hard  on  them.  That  grand 
room  also  had  a  chandelier  and  I  al- 


ways thought  it  should  have  been  tied 
up  in  a  gauzy  bag.  In  a  scene  in  Septem- 
ber Affair,  a  movie  I  saw  years  ago,  Jo- 
seph Gotten  and  Joan  Fontaine  were 
looking  for  a  villa  to  rent  in  Italy,  and 
the  part  of  the  scene  that  I  remember 
best  is  their  walking  into  a  darkened 
room,  opening  the  shutters,  and  seeing 
everything,  including  the  chandelier, 
covered  in  white  muslin.  In  the  next 
scene,  they  had  rented  the  house  and 
put  the  room  back  in  order,  but  it  was 
never  as  beautiful  as  it  had  been  in  its 
cool  ghostlike  white. 

There  are,  of  course,  dozens  of  ways 
to  give  a  room  some  sort  of  summery 
mood,  many  of  which  allow  you  to  use 
things  you  love  but  could  otherwise 
never  find  a  place  for.  By  taking  up  the 
carpet,  you  can  experiment  with  small 
hooked  rugs  or  little  flowery  needle- 
point rugs  that  are  often  too  small  to 
work  in  a  regular  scheme.  Another  very 
simple  approach  is  to  rearrange  the 
furniture,  placing  stronger  emphasis 
on  being  near  windows  and  light  and 
focusing  less  on  the  fireplace.  There 
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are  obviously  many  rooms  that  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  this  routine;  it  is, 
however,  often  worth  a  try.  Further- 
more, if  you  are  using  slipcovers  the  re- 
lationship of  the  different  materials 
that  cover  the  furniture  the  rest  of  the 
year  becomes  irrelevant:  you  don't 
have  to  worry  about  getting  the  scheme 
off-balance  with  all  the  pattern  at  one 
end,  for  example.  You  can  de-winter- 
ize fireplaces  by  filling  them  with  waxy 
green  leaves  of  some  description — 
magnolia  perhaps,  or  rhododendron.  I 
also  love  the  pleated  paper  fans  that  are 
made  to  put  in  fireplace  openings  dur- 
ing the  hot  months  of  the  year.  If  you 
are  really  lucky,  you  might  even  find 
one  of  the  charming  painted  boards 
that  were  designed  to  block  the  open- 
ing completely. 

Another  area  of  summer  decoration 
is  flower  arranging.  White  flowers  look 
ravishing  and  cool  in  summer  rooms 
where  they  might  look  bland  in  the 
winter.  I  adore  the  kind  of  simple,  old- 
fashioned  flowers  that  you  find  in 
buckets  at  the  farmers'  markets  that 
spring  up  along  the  roadside  after  the 
Fourth  of  July.  Many  of  these  elements 
of  summer  decoration  have,  as  a  sort  of 
natural  by-product,  a  tone  of  informal- 
ity that  is  very  pleasing  and  that  seems 
to  convey  a  casual  mood,  as  if  to  say, 
"Don't  worry  about  your  bare  feet  or 
your  shirtsleeves — just  come  on  in  and 
make  yourself  comfortable." 

This  relaxed  atmosphere  is  also, 
thank  goodness,  fairly  economical. 
The  whole  point  is  to  avoid  a  stuffy, 
overly  rich  aura  of  formality.  That  is 
why  old  wicker,  either  painted  or  var- 
nished, can  suddenly  fit  into  a  decorat- 
ing scheme  that  would  never  permit  it 
in  the  winter.  Charming,  starched  or- 
gandy tie-back  curtains  are  certainly 
not  extravagant  (though  I  suppose  it 
depends  on  who  does  the  ironing).  In  a 
1954  article  about  the  mill  outside  of 
Paris  where  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Windsor  spent  weekends  and  sum- 
mers, there  was  a  photograph  of  a 
room  filled  with  beautiful  French  and 
English  furniture,  and  in  front  of  each 
of  the  tall  windows  standing  on  the  pol- 
ished floor  was  a  sawn-off  tree  trunk 
about  three  feet  tall  with  a  large  clay 
pot  of  geraniums  sitting  on  top  of  it.  If 
that  isn't  simple,  summery,  and  casual, 
I  don't  know  what  is.  And  that  is  what 
an  open,  light-filled  summer  room 
should  be.  n 
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^ut  what  is  Freedom?  Rightly  understood, 
A  universal  licence  to  he  good. 

Liberty,  Hartley  Coleridge  (1796-1849) 
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FLOWERS  UPON  FLOWERS 

Oscar  de  la  Renta's  Connecticut  house  and  garden 

BY  CHARLOTTE  CURTIS     PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  MICK  HALES 
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rom  the  driveway  it  is  a 
simple,  unpretentious 
house,  and  it  sits  in  its  gray- 
frame  splendor  in  a  well- 
edited  woodland  atop  a 
Connecticut  mountain  with 
vast  lawns  and  gardens 
sweeping  down  at  the  back, 
and  Oscar  de  la  Renta  loves 
it. 

"It's  my  real  home,"  he 
says  with  a  certain  passion. 
"It's  my  escape  from  every- 
thing else." 

In  Mr.  de  la  Renta's  case, 
everything  else  includes  a 
spacious  and  informal  haci- 
enda in  his  native  Santo  Do- 
mingo, a  New  York  place,  a 
trend-setting  and  always  de- 


manding multimillion-dol- 
lar dress  business,  scores  of 
devoted  friends  here  and 
abroad,  and  a  nonstop  social 
life.  Since  the  day  he  and  his 
late  wife,  Franqoise  de  la 
Renta,  bought  the  house  in 
1972 ,  it  was  indeed  their  real 
home.  And  they  were  strict 
about  it. 

"We  promised  each  other 
that  we  would  go  there  every 
Friday  and  stay  until  early 
Monday,"  he  said,  and  they 
meant  it.  They  were  not  in 
town  on  weekends.  And  if 
on  that  infrequent  occasion 
they  had  overnight  visitors, 
the  guests  were  invited  to  ar- 
rive Saturday  morning  and 


Josef  Reiner's  Portrait  of  a 

Gentleman,  reflected  in  the 

living-room  mirror,  opposite.  On 

the  French  18th-century  mantel, 

an  English  Regency  mirror 

is  flanked  by  19th-century 

Russian  ormolu-and-crystal  palm 

trees.  Above:  An  armillary  sphere 

stands  by  the  flower-rimmed 
swimming  pool.  Preceding  pa^es. 
left:  Rear  view  of  the  de  la  Renta 
country  house.  Preceding  pages, 
right:  Early- 19th-century  inlaid- 
wood  Moroccan  table  serves 
a  cozy  sitting  area  in  the 
living  room.  Flower  Still  Life  by 
Giovanni  Bienvetu.  Fabric  on 
walls  and  furniture 
from  Lee  Jofa. 
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;^-:icitas?  Hardly.  No- 
'  -  ',  :n  New  York  enter- 
iHJued  utener  or  more 
generously  than  the  de  la 
Rentas.  But  beneath  those 
glamorous  exteriors,  and 
they  were  glamorous  in- 
deed, there  was  a  bright 
woman  who  liked  solitude 
enough  to  read,  garden,  and 
decorate  for  pleasure,  and  a 
thoroughly  gregarious  man 
who  has  never  tired  of  per- 
fecting the  aesthetics  of  his 
various  households  and 
slaving  in  his  gardens. 

Go  with  him  of  a  Friday 
afternoon  in  the  heat  of 
summer,  and  see  him  arrive, 
step  out  of  the  car,  and 
run — yes,  run — not  for  the 
cool  comfort  of  the  house 
but  for  his  gardens.  "I  can't 
wait,"  he  says.  He  hurries 
because  the  gardens  roam 
over  acres  and  acres,  and  he 
wants  to  see  every  last  flower 
and  tree  before  the  sun  dis- 
appears over  the  mountains. 

He  laughs.  "I  can't  help 
myself,"  he  said.  "I  see  a 
weed  and  pull  it.  Then  an- 
other weed.  Whatever.  Two 
hours  later  I  find  myself  still 
weeding  in  a  business  suit." 

The  trouble  with  gardens, 
as  with  nature  itself,  is  that 
in  the  end,  they  are  going  to 
do  what  they  are  going  to 
do,  and  no  amount  of  disci- 
pline, gentle  persuasion,  or 
labor  can  make  them  per- 
form exactly  as  their  cre- 
ators and  keepers  would 
wish.  Mr.  de  la  Renta  under- 
stands that  and  tries  not  to 
mind.  'T  am  fabulously  im- 


1  he  living  room:  in  the 
foreground,  a  terra- 
cotta model  for  a  fountain 
by  Clodion;  gaming 
table  by  Jacob;  in  the  center 

of  the  room,  a  Russian 

blond-wood  table;  at  left,  two 

Italian  neoclassical 

chairs.  Placed  over  matting 

are  19th-century  English 

needlepoint  rugs. 
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jMiKs.  Bur  he 
.  .ker  spariieis  Pau- 

.:  .!r.r  Pauime  Borghcse) 
.!  -  J  -ilice  (tor  the  iate  Alice 
R.>osevelt  Longworth)  are 
out  early  on  Saturday  morn- 
ings, once  again  striving  to 
create  and  maintain  some- 
thing more  than  a  moment's 
perfection. 

"You  do  learn  to  accept," 
he  says  philosophically. 
"The  garden  is  always  better 
tu'O  days  before  you  want  to 
show  it  to  friends  or  two 
days  after."  The  house  is  his 
legal  residence,  but  he  trav- 
els so  much  he  has  some- 
times missed  its  special 
glory.  There  is  little  chance 
of  his  living  the  fifty  to  one 
hundred  years  it  will  take  to 
see  his  young  trees  at  full 
maturity.  Still,  he  planted 
for  the  future  as  well  as  the 
present,  and  the  garden 
blooms  continuously  from 
May  to  October. 

The  late  Russell  Page 
took  one  look  at  the  land 
and  said  there  could  be  no 
garden  in  the  classic  sense.  A 
garden  is  a  room,  he  told 
them,  just  as  he  told  all  his  il- 
lustrious clients.  But  the 
hillside  was  too  steep.  The 
sky  was  too  big  and  beauti- 
ful. And  so  the  ever-imagi- 
native Mr.  Page  landscaped 
to  frame  the  view,  laying  out 
the  structural  guide  with 
which  the  de  la  Rentas  be- 
gan. 

Today,  the  herbaceous 
borders,  the  double  aisle  of 
crab-apple  trees,  the  yew 
hedging,  the  stately  blue 
delphinium,  "the  almost 
white  garden"  around  the 
swimming  pool  and  most  of 
the  house  are  virtually  pure 
de  la  Renta,  and  certainly 
among  the  most  beautiful  on 
the  Enst  Coast.  Walk  up  the 
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hillside  and  into  what  is  now 
his  house  (through  a  French 
door,  perhaps,  with  blond 
faux  bois  and  trompe-l'oeil 
green  fretwork  where  the 
draperies  used  to  be),  and 
the  impression  is  of  yet  an- 
other garden:  flowered 
chintz  upon  chintz,  flow- 
ered rugs,  flowered  walls, 
flowered  pillows,  flowered 
paintings,  and  all  manner  of 
freshly  cut  bouquets. 

This,  of  course,  is  the  vo- 
luptuously romantic,  richly 
overstated  "cozy  opulence" 
of  the  English  country  style 
at  the  height  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  sofas 
and  armchairs  are  outra- 


geously comfortable.  The 
atmosphere  is  purposely 
busy,  busy  with  books, 
sculpture,  porcelains,  nee- 
dlepoint, stereo  equipment, 
and  bibelots  of  one  sort  or 
another.  Mr.  de  la  Renta 
added  more  Russian  furni- 
ture after  his  wife's  death. 
He  rearranged  a  piece  or 
two.  And  he  elongated  the 
big,  all-purpose  downstairs 
living  room  by  expanding 
and  changing  the  dining 
area  so  its  artfully  painted 
walls  look  to  be  made  of 
stone. 

One  room?  Yes,  the 
downstairs  is  one  seventy- 
foot  room.  "We  wanted  to 


JTaux-marbre  columns  define 

the  dining  room,  opposite, 

decorated  with  trompe-l'oeil 

trellises,  both  by  artist  Patrick 

Boivin.  Late- 19th-century 

American  chairs  surround  the 

dining  table.  Above:  In  the 

foreground  of  the  living  room,  a 

Napoleon  III  needlepoint  stool 

and  at  right,  a  small  Moroccan 

table.  Behind  the  sofa  covered  in 

Rose  Gumming  fabric,  a  pair  of 

blue-and-white  Chinese  porcelain 

lamps  wear  green  silk  shades, 

which  appear  throughout  the 

house.  In  the  far  corner,  a  book 

stand  stores  the  catalogues 

relating  to  some  of  the 

furnishings  of  the  house.  On 

wall,  Animals,  painted  by 

Stephen  Taylor,  1833. 
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live  in  one  room  and  one 
room  only — a  place  to  dine, 
to  read,  to  watch  television, 
to  listen  to  music,  to  talk," 
he  said.  And  a  room  in 
which  to  entertain,  especial- 
ly at  lunch,  though  dinners 
for  syc  or  eight  are  not  un- 
known. Yet  when  he's  in  a 
particularly  expansive 
mood  and  the  weather  co- 
operates, he  delights  in  in- 
formal lunch  parties  down 
around  the  pool. 

"We  bought  this  house 
when  we  didn't  have  much 
money,"  he  said.  "We 
bought  the  first  double 
couches  for  a  hundred  dol- 


lars and  hung  the  place  with 
twelve  blue  sheets  from 
Macy's  basement.  We  up- 
graded as  we  could  afford  it. 
Eventually,  we  turned  the 
stables  into  the  pool  house." 
Always  with  the  music  of 
Mozart,  Chopin,  or  opera  in 
the  background  and  often 
with  classic  movies  to  see 
again  and  again  on  Saturday 
nights.  "We  knew  it  would 
be  a  lifetime  project,"  he 
said,  and  it  is.  That  it  works, 
and  of  course  it  does,  is  a 
tribute  to  both  the  de  la  Ren- 
tas'  sense  of  style  and  excep- 
tional devotion  to  the  de- 
tails, n  Editor:  Carolyn  Sollis 


Oedroom,  above,  is  centered 

around  a  French  Empire  bed. 

Cushion  on  19th-ccntur\'  Italian 

Regency  chair  is  covered  in 
Brunschwig  fabric.  Opposite  top: 

A  guest  room  decorated  by 

Oscar  de  la  Renta's  friend  and 

frequent  consultant  Vincent 

Fourcade  has  fabrics  from 

Clarence  House,  19th-century 

American  furnishings  and 

pamtings.  Opposite:  The 

woodland  hosta  garden. 

Overleaf  left:  Patrick  Boivin's 

painted  trellis,  inspired  by 

Pavlosk  Palace  near  Leningrad, 

in  a  wicker-filled  corner 

of  the  dining  room. 
Overleaf  right:  A  double 
perennial  border  is  planted  to 
provide  four  months 
of  bloom.  Gazebo  is 
surrounded  by  roses. 
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THE  STRENGTH  OF 
TRADITION 

Designer  Mariette  Rimes  Gomez  and  architects 

R.  M.  Kliment  and  Frances  Halsband  enhance  the  intrinsic 

charm  of  an  American  seaside  cottage 

BY  SUZANNE  STEPHENS 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  JOHN  HALL 
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.eople  may  occasionally 
wonder  what  it  is  that  archi- 
tects actually  do  in  renovat- 
ing a  house  that  interior 
designers  and  builders 
can't  accomplish  on  their 
own.  Where  lies  the  margin 
between  "reorganizing"  in- 
terior spaces  and  knocking 
out  exterior  walls?  The 


owners  of  this  remodeled 
1930s  clapboard  cottage,  a 
collaboration  between  two 
architects  and  one  interior 
designer,  were  to  see  just 
how  each  member  of  the 
renovation  team  fit  in. 

Upon  finding  the  prop- 
erty on  Long  Island  Sound, 
the  owners,  a  couple  whose 


children  were  grown,  de- 
cided instantly  to  buy  it:  the 
view  was  stunning,  there 
was  a  proper  degree  of  pri- 
vacy, and  the  location  was 
within  reasonable  commut- 
ing distance  of  New  York, 
where  they  both  work  and 
live  during  the  week. 

The  only  problem  was 


LJecks  with  balustrades, 

above,  and  gabled  vestibule 

were  added  to  front  of 

remodeled  cottage. 

Opposite:  A  door  with 

fanlight  dramatizes  entry  to 

topmost  deck. 
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the  house  itself.  Its  remod- 
eling was  the  work  of  a  local 
builder  whose  "finishing" 
touches  had  nearly  undone 
the  vernacular  character  of 
the  house:  a  big  picture 
window  cut  across  one  side 
of  the  cottage,  the  master 
bath  was  slathered  in  mar- 
ble, and  the  living-room 
ceiling  had  Sheetrock  in- 
serted between  its  dark 
wood  beams.  The  wood 
floor  was  dark  as  well,  and 
spaces  generally  felt  low 
and  cramped.  The  house 
was  hardly  comfortable  as  a 
frequent  meeting  ground 


for  family  members  and 
friends,  many  of  whom  are 
athletic  and  seem  to  be 
"wet  all  the  time." 

The  couple  turned  to 
Mariette  Himes  Gomez,  a 
New  York  interior  designer 
whose  work  is  marked  by 
its  emphasis  on  the  natural 
and  understated.  She  felt 
the  motley  house  needed  a 
"point  of  view"  that  should 
be  formed  with  the  help  of 
an  architect,  and  to  review 
the  situation,  she  intro- 
duced the  owners  to  R.M. 
Kliment  and  Frances  Hals- 
band,  two  architects  she 


had  collaborated  with  on  a 
similar  project. 

Though  the  clients  knew 
their  cottage  had  its  prob- 
lems, in  the  beginning  they 
were  definite  about  not 
needing  a  "reconstructed 
house."  Kliment  and  Hals- 
band,  however,  soon  con- 
cluded that  something  just 
short  of  that  was  required. 
With  "a  lot  of  study,"  they 
were  able  to  persuade  the 
clients  to  take  the  long 
view.  Fairly  soon  the  archi- 
tects were  busy  knocking 
out  the  front  of  the  house, 
(Text  continued  on  page  135) 


±  he  entry  porch, 
opposite,  a  prow-shaped 

appendage  jutting 

out  from  the  rear  corner 

of  the  house,  also 

marks  the  entrance  to 

the  private  garden 

and  waterfront  area. 

Above  The  elevation 

facing  the  Sound 

features  a  symmetrical 

hierarchy  of  bay 

windows,  porches, 

decks,  all  oriented  to 

the  view. 
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1  he  light  floors,  above,  set  off 

the  sturdy  shapes  of  the  dark 

English  ladder-back  chair, 

French  farm  table,  and 

grandmother  clock  in  the  living 

room,  as  well  as  the 
light,  curved  lines  of  the  Aalto 
armchairs  in  the  sunroom. 
Righr  In  the  living  room,  a 
mix  of  sofas  by  Charles  Pfister, 
a  Riart  rocker,  a  painting  by 
Jim  Sullivan,  a  popcorn- 
weave  rug,  a  Mies  coffee  table, 
and  an  English  miniature 
chest  of  drawers. 
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vjasement  windows  with 

transoms  wrap  each  corner 

room  facing  the  water, 

including  dining  room,  above, 

where  Gae  Aulenti  chairs 
are  positioned  around  Joseph 

d'Urso  granite-topped 
tables.  Left:  The  side  oi:  the 

house  overlooking  the 
garden  and  pool  reveals  the 

gradually  pitched 

root  of  the  original  house, 

onto  which  classically 

inspired  accretions 

are  carefully  positioned. 
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he  master  bath,  above, 

which  has  a  view  of  the 

water,  was  resurfaced  in 

simple  tile.  Right:  The 

light  and  view  available  to 

the  master  bedroom  led 
clients  and  the  designer  to 

keep  the  furnishings 

simple — English  Windsor 

chair,  French  fruitwood 

farm  table,  American 

painted  stepped-back 

cabinet.  Opposite:  The 

lines  of  the  fanlight  in  the 

bedroom  window  are 
airily  echoed  in  the  spare 

black  iron  bedstead 

adapted  for  the  clients  by 

the  designer.  The  painting 

to  the  left  of  the  ample 

PalJadian-style  window  is 

bv  Robert  Dash. 
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A  COLLECTIVE  PASSION 

The  New  York  apartment  of  Jim  and  Julie  Dale  is  a 
joyful  map  of  their  collecting  instincts 

BY  MARY  CANTWELL     PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  JACQUES  DIRAND 


V-/n  a  Victorian  desk,  opposite,  a  Tiffany  dragonfly  lamp,  fiber  sculptures  by 

Jo  Ellen  Trilling,  one  commemorating  Jim  Dale's  performance  in  last  season's  revival 

of  joe  Egg.  Above:  Julie's  Coat  by  Sharron  Hedges,  one  of  Julie  Dale's  gallery 

artists,  centers  English  fireplace  tiles  tiered  over  sofa.  Seagull  sculpture  in 

foreground  by  Mario  Rivoli.  Below:  Jim  and  Julie  Dale. 
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iea  set  on  the  terrace,  above,  is  by  the  late- 19th-century 
Hungarian  Vilmos  Zsolnay.  The  Dales'  coOection  of  mostly 

English  tiles  dates  roughly  from  1850  to  1900;  the 

oldest  are  by  William  De  Morgan.  Opposite  top:  Jim  Dale's 

Victorian  room  harbors  a  treasure  of  toys,  games,  objects; 

antique  American  and  Scandinavian  ice  skates  hang  above 

sofa,  which  is  plumped  with  beadwork  pillows, 

circa  1880.  Indian  paisley  wool  shawls  cover  furniture.  Opposite: 

A  sumptuous  French  antique  silk  spread  covers  the  bed 

in  master  bedroom;  the  vestment  above  it  is  an  Italian  dalmatic, 

circa  1710.  Rug  is  19th-century  French  needlepoint. 


'ome  rooms  are  as  unreadable  as  some  faces.  They 
may  be  pleasant,  even  beautiful,  but  all  one  can  tell  about 
the  people  who  live  in  them  is  that  they  had  the  sense  to 
choose  a  very  good  decorator. 

Other  rooms,  however,  are  maps,  if  one  can  follow 
them,  of  their  owners'  psyches.  Jim  and  Julie  Dale's 
apartment  is  in  that  category,  and  reading  it  is  easy.  The 
Dales  love  to  talk  about  their  home,  often  simultaneously. 

Jim  Dale  has  been  an  actor  for  34  years,  the  first  seven 
of  which  were  spent  doing  the  rounds  of  British  music 
halls.  Scapino,  in  1975,  made  him  famous  on  Broadway, 
not  just  for  his  acting,  singing,  and  dancing  but  for  his  re- 
markable athleticism.  During  Scapino,  he  was  a  mass  of 
bruises;  after  Barnitm,  for  which  he  won  a  Tony  Award  in 
1980,  he  was  worn  to  a  nubbin.  His  highly  praised  Bri  in 
last  year's  revival  of  Peter  Nichols's  Joe  Egg  required  no 
gymnastics;  even  so,  Mr.  Dale's  nervous  energy  is  such  as 
to  make  an  audience — and,  for  that  matter,  anyone  who 
meets  him — suspect  that  a  cartwheel  is  just  around  the 
corner. 

When  speaking  of  the  Dales'  collection  of  Victorian 
and  Pre-Raphaelite  artifacts,  Mr.  Dale  is  apt  to  say  things 
like,  "Look  where  a  thumb  has  worn  a  place  on  this  plane! 
There's  a  tingling  from  it,"  and,  on  comparing  the  blue- 
bird cutouts  on  a  chair  by  E.A.  Taylor  to  the  bluebirds  in 
a  C.F.A.  Voysey  rug,  "They  were  all  mates!"  Mrs.  Dale, 
on  the  other  hand,  projects  serenity.  Her  hair  is  long  and 
dark,  her  voice  is  soft  and  low,  and  she  uses  words  like 
"sensuality.  .  .voluptuousness.  .  .humanity.  .  .romance." 

Jim  Dale  met  the  former  Julie  Schafler  when  he  went 
into  her  gallery  of  wearable  art,  Julie:  Artisans'  Gallery, 
on  upper  Madison  Avenue.  He  cherished  what  he  calls 
his  "junk,"  bits  and  pieces  of  Victoriana  he'd  picked  up 
in  Portobello  Market  during  twenty  years  of  Saturdays, 
and  he'd  brought  a  lot  of  it  with  him  when  he  left  London 
for  New  York.  (That  Mr.  Dale,  who  was  born  in  a  small 
industrial  town  in  the  Midlands  and  as  close  to  poor  as 
makes  no  difference,  should  have  espoused  the  coziest, 
most  middle-class  era  in  decorative  art  is  probably  no  ac- 
cident. )  Julie  Dale,  who  went  to  Mount  Holyoke  and  got 
an  M.F.  A.  at  New  York  University,  liked  whatever  spoke 
of  its  maker's  hand.  Of  course  they  married  and  discov- 
ered the  English  Arts  and  Crafts  movement.  All  unions 
should  be  so  inevitable. 

The  first  time  Jim  and  Julie  went  to  London  together 
he  took  her  to  the  shop  where  he'd  bought  much  of  his 
Victorian  tat.  The  proprietor  showed  them  the  base-, 
ment.  "It  was  full  of  Voysey  [a  late-nineteenth-century 
architect],  Burne-Jones,  and  Pugin  [designer  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament],"  Julie  says,  "and  I  promptly 
jumped  out  of  my  skin.  I  didn't  realize  this  was  stuff  avail- 
able to  actually  live  with."  Small  wonder.  The  works  of 
"William  Morris,  Burne-Jones,  Pugin,  and  "their  mates" 
are  so  integral  a  part  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
as  to  make  it  unimaginable  that  any  exist  outside  it. 

The  Dales  started  buying,  mostly  in  London  and  Bath 
with  the  occasional  foray  down  New  York's  Bleeckcr 
Street,  and  became  passionate  collectors.  No,  better  than 
that,  scholars.  They  know    (Texl  continued  on  page  1 68) 
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Ihe  living  room  is  a  cozy  gallery  of 
English  design;  carpet  was  designed  by  C.F.A.  Voysey. 

Original  William  Morris  velvet  curtains  frame  the 
fireplace,  fitted  with  a  cast-iron  balustrade  designed  by 

Hertor  Guimard  for  the  Paris  Metro.  Walter  Cave 

designed  the  chairs  on  either  side.  Painting  is  Abend  by 

Otto  Saltau.  In  foreground,  a  campaign  rocking  chair 

by  Peter  Coop>er,  circa  1865.  English  Aesthetic  sideboard 

by  Bruce  Talbert,  circa  1870,  holds  Liberty  pewter 

vases  by  Archibald  Knox.  Tiffany  chandelier. 


J.n  foyer,  above,  carpet  by 

Voysey,  majolica  jardinieres  by 

Bermantoff,  harpist's  chair 

by  E.A.  Taylor,  Trout — 

Magnolia  Kimono  by  Marika 

Contompasis,  Snake  Jacket 

by  Arlene  Stimmel,  both  Julie  Dale 

gallery  artists.  Counterclockwise 

from  left:  Part  of  the  Victorian 

room's  collection  of  toys  and 

games  amassed  by  Jim  Dale,  more 

English  tiles;  Austrian  and  English 

majolica,  English  Victorian 

decoupage  screen,  Morton  &  Co. 

draperies  along  walls;  cabinet 

by  Wylie  Lochhead,  filled  with 

pottery  by  Vilmos  Zsolnay. 

On  top,  a  Hector 

Guimard  jardiniere. 


In  master  bedroom,  above, 

an  embroidered  silk  spread  hangs 

over  memorabilia  and  small 

objects,  including  an  early- 

18th-century  little  gold  dress 

for  a  religious  sculpture. 

Clockwise  from  right: 

Jim  Dale  has  collected 

and  been  given  antique  clowns, 

which  he  loves  for  their 
"wonderful  expressions";  glass 
domes  in  the  master  bedroom 

protect  cake  decorations  of 
sugar  and  of  wax,  set  below  an 

early- 18th-century  French 

apron  in  silk  threaded  with  gold 

and  silver;  Austrian  Art  Nouveau 

vases,  two  by  the  firm  of  Teplitz, 

one  by  Reinholt  Hanke. 


Reggie  gives  a  Bvrty 


By  Brooke  Astor 


JNew  York, 
1928  evoked  in 
a  chapter  from 
Mrs.  Astor's 
new  novel,  The 
Last  Blossom  on 
the  Plum  Tree:  a 
before-the-crash 
world  of  yachts, 
town  houses, 
speakeasies,  and 
dancing  tiU  dawn 


eggie 

lived  in  his  family's  vast 
brownstone  house  on  the 
corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and 
52nd  Street.  He  had  his  own 
suite  of  rooms  there,  but  be- 
cause his  mother  was  taking 
the  cure  at  Saratoga  Springs 
and  his  father  was  off  on  his 
yacht,  he  had  the  house  to 
himself. 

As  Emily  was  led  through 
the  square  front  hall  by  a 
footman  in  handsome  livery, 
she  remembered  thinking 
when  she  had  been  there 
years  ago  with  Ben  that  it 
was  not  exactly  a  place 
where  one  could  have  a 
good  time.  The  huge  mala- 
chite vase  in  the  middle  of 
the  hall  (Reggie  had  told  her 
once  that  it  had  come  from 


the  Demidoff  Palace  in  Len- 
ingrad) was  funereal,  but 
when  she  was  ushered  into 
the  library,  all  had  changed. 
The  red  brocade  curtains, 
the  huge  cane  chaise  longue 
by  the  fireplace  piled  with 
red  velvet  cushions,  the 
great  deep  sofas,  the  im- 
mense silver  vases  standing 
on  the  floor  filled  with 
American  beauty  roses,  and 
the  sUk-shaded  lamps,  creat- 
ed a  warm  glow.  The  look 
was  supposed  to  be  French, 
but  it  was  really  American  in 
spite  of  Lord  Duveen.  The 
tables  were  crowded  with 
huge  silver-framed  photo- 
graphs signed  boldly  with 
signatures  that  went  from 
Royals,  through  Serenes, 
and  right  down  to  Dukes 


and  Marquises — some  still 
alive — others  long  dead. 
EmUy  remembered  Reggie's 
mother,  Mrs.  Breevort 
Beekman,  sighing  and  say- 
ing, "Dear  Dom  Pedro.  He 
meant  so  well."  Mrs.  Beek- 
man loved  them  all — Brit- 
ish, European,  and  Middle 
European,  but  Reggie  was 
an  Anglophile.  For  him 
there  was  no  royalty  but  the 
British;  and  no  real  sport  ex- 
cept in  the  British  Isles.  His 
suits  were  made  at  Ander- 
son-Sheppard,  his  shoes  at 
Peal,  and  his  shirts  were 
from  TurnbuU  &  Asser  in 
Jermyn  Street.  He  knew  the 
nicknames  of  all  the  English 
dukes.  In  London  he  be- 
longed to  as  many  clubs  as 
possible  from  White's  and 


Brooks's,  to  Boodle's,  the 
Turf,  and  the  Beefsteak;  and 
as  the  one  European  ges- 
ture, he  belonged  to  the 
Travellers  Club  in  Paris.  In 
spite  of  all  this,  "Deep  down 
where  it  counts,"  as  a  friend 
of  his  once  said,  Reggie  was 
American.  It  was  hard  to 
imagine  why,  except  for  his 
affection  for  his  timid  and 
withdrawn  father  who  spent 
three  quarters  of  his  time  on 
his  yacht,  and  who  cared 
nothing  for  all  this  worship 
of  alien  customs.  He  was  in 
his  wife's  shadow  at  home, 
but  on  the  Dragon,  dressed 
in  club  regalia,  he  was  totally 
relaxed  and  walked  as  a 
man,  not  as  a  neglected  and 
rejected  husband.  Once, 
when  Reggie  was  quite 
young,  he  had  taken  him  to  a 
dinner  of  twelve  at  a  charm- 
ing house  on  Riverside  Drive. 
A  beautiful  young  lady  drip- 
ping with  jewels  was  the  host- 
ess and  the  other  guests  were 
yacht-club  members — each 
accompanied  by  a  dazzling, 
pretty,  and  very,  very  refined 
young  lady. 

The  food  was  delicious 
and  served  by  footmen,  one 
to  every  other  chair.  Reggie 
thought  it  attractive,  but  a 
little  dull — too  much  like 
home,  only  even  more  bor- 
ing. However,  what  stuck  in 
his  mind  was  what  his  father 
had  said  in  the  car  on  the 
way  home.  He  was  just  light- 
ing a  cigar  (no  cigar  smoking 
was  allowed  in  that  house) 
and  Reggie  thought  for  the 
first  time  that  his  father 
looked  happy.  "My  boy," 
said  his  father,  "remember 
this  evening.  Such  a  house  as 
you  have  just  seen  may  be  a 
thing  of  the  past.  If  they  con- 
tinue the  income  tax  and  the 
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gift  tax,  the  whole  thing  will 
be  smoked  out."  Reggie 
thought  this  cryptic  at  the 
time,  but  later  realized  what 
his  father  meant.  These  very 
refined  young  ladies  were 
the  mistresses  of  the  yachts- 
men. It  had,  at  first,  horri- 
fied Reggie,  but  as  time  went 
on  he  was  proud  of  his  fa- 
ther. It  showed  that  he  was 
not  just  a  henpecked  hus- 
band, but  a  person  with 
spunk  and  dignity.  This  epi- 
sode they  never  mentioned 
again,  but  it  had  served  its 
purpose.  Reggie  felt  that  no 
duke  could  have  behaved 
better. 

When  Emily  came  into 
the  library,  Reggie,  who  was 
■   standing  in  front  of  the  fire- 
.   place,  came  over  at  once  to 
give  her  a  kiss.  "So  happy  to 
have  you  here,  dear  Emily," 
he  said,  giving  her  hand  a 
special  squeeze  which  she 
felt  meant  that  the  last  time 
she  had  been  there  it  had 
been  with  Ben.  Molly,  who 
was  lying  on  the  chaise 
longue,  a  champagne  glass 
in  her  hand  said,  "Darling 
Emily,  do  have  some 
champagne  quickly  and 
drink  to  my  success.  I'm 
going  to  be  the  Virgin 
Mary.  Isn't  it  the 
tops?" 

'Molly  won  over 
six  other  contend- 
ers," volunteered 
Reggie.  "She  is  ter- 
rific. Molly,  show 
Emily  what  you  did." 

As  Emily  took  her     ' 
champagne  from  the 
footman's  tray  Molly 
got  up,  stood  against  the 
rose-red   curtain, 
wrapped  a  scarf  over  her 
head,  cast  down  her  eyes, 
and  raised  her  hands  in 
prayer.  She  looked  exqui- 
sitely beautiful,  but,  thought 
Emily,  very  dumb.  "Do  you 
have  to  say  anything?" 
asked  Emily,  sipping  her 
champagne  and  trying  to 
look  impressed. 

Molly  shook  her  head. 

I  "Nothing,"  she  said.  "Not  a 

word,  and  I  get  paid  three 


guineas  a  week  for  six  weeks 
and  my  fare  over  and  back. 
Isn't  that  marvelous!  I  am 
sure  George  will  be  furious, 
but  after  all,  I  am  starting  a 
career.  I  might  end  up  in 
Hollywood  with  my  own 
swimming  pool  and  my  own 
hairdresser." 

"It's  a  jolly  good  start," 
said  Reggie.  "And  I  think 
Franz  Kramer  must  have 
fallen  for  MoUy  because  he 
is  coming  to  dinner  to- 
night." 

"I  wouldn't  be  so  sure. 
He's  bringing  a  girl  friend," 
said  Molly,  making  a  face, 
"we  never  saw  her  in  Lon- 
don or  Paris." 

"Oh,"  interposed  Reggie. 
"I  forgot  to  tell  you,  Emily, 
that  Carlo  Pontevecchio  is 
coming  too.  Kramer  wanted 


to  take  us  to  Jack  and  Char- 
lie's, but  I  thought  it  would 
be  more  relaxing  to  dine 
here.  We  might  go  on  to  the 
Savoy  or  the  Cotton  Club  or 
El  Morocco." 

"Perhaps  all  three,"  said 
Molly.  "After  all  this  is  my 
first  trip  to  New  York  and 
you  told  me  about  those 
marvelous,  what  did  you  call 
them,  flapjacks,  at  Child's 
for  an  early  breakfast.  I  am 
all  set  tor  making  a  night  of 
it." 

Emily  was  about  to  say 
"Count  me  out  of  some  of 
that"  when  Franz  Kramer 
and  a  Miss  "Somebody" 
(the  footman  garbled  her 


name)  were  announced  and 
walked  in. 

Franz  Kramer  was  a  small 
dark-haired  man  on  the 
plump  side  with  a  complete- 
ly round  face  pierced  with 
darting  eyes. 

Molly  jumped  up  and,  as 
he  kissed  her  hand,  she  said, 
"Franz,  you  have  changed 
my  life.  I  am  so  keen  to  start 
at  once." 

"Not  until  autumn,"  he 
answered,  "but  we  will  start 
rehearsing  in  Austria  in  Au- 
gust." 

Molly  clapped  her  hands. 
"How  divine.  I  can  miss  the 
grouse  season." 

During  this  exchange, 
Reggie  had  spoken  to  the 
(Text  continued  on  page  1 63) 


A  WOMAN.  UF  CONFID 

^^^^^Hpw  ArjfcTLeCbney  decorated  her  own 
efev^jHWi-Oom  country  house  in  less  than  six  months 


♦:« 


1  he  original  porch,  furnished  ' 
old  wicker  pieces  bought  lo€ally 

favorite  gathering  place  for  the 
LeConeys,  their  three  children,  and 
both  generations'  frequent  guests, 
'^^'hintz  from  Rose  Gumming. 


s. 


'  ome  of  the  things  decorator  Ann  LeConey  remem- 
bers about  growing  up  in  a  family  with  five  children  in 
Rumson,  New  Jersey:  how  she  collected  stamps  and 
spent  long  hours  arranging  the  colorful  bits  of  art  from 
all  over  the  world,  how  she  was  apprentice  to  her  ama- 
teur-carpenter father  with  her  own  set  of  tools,  and, 
most  of  all,  how  she  "ran  things."  As  a  middle  child,  she 
found  herself  balancing  the  demands  of  the  elder  rw^o 
and  the  younger  two — you  can  see  her  keeping  peace 
the  same  way  among  her  three  small  sons — and  she  is 
obviously  a  born  executive.  Thus  is  the  child  mother  to 
the  woman.  Who  but  a  born  executive  could  have  fur- 
nished and  redecorated  an  eleven-bedroom  country 
house  between  March  and  August  of  the  same  year? 

Ann  LeConey  and  her  husband,  Michael,  an  invest- 
ment banker,  bought  the  early-rv\'entieth-century  shin- 
gle house  in  the  fall  of  1983.  Part  of  a  well-established 
summer  community,  the  rambling  building  overlooks  a 
golf  course  and  a  large  body  of  water  beyond.  It  con- 
tains three  full  floors,  and  because  it  was  the  couple's 
first  country  house  they  owned  no  furniture  for  it.  How 
does  an  efficient,  Anglophile  decorator  solve  such  a 
problem,  especially  in  1983  when  the  pound  cost  litde 
more  than  a  dollar?  She  goes  to  London  and  buys  enough 
furniture  to  fill  a  ship's  container,  including  25  Stafford- 
shire figurines  to  mount  as  lamps,  a  dozen  chests  of  draw- 
ers, two  pine  mantelpieces,  a  dozen  Brighton-style 
bamboo  end  tables,  four  painted  chests,  plus  assorted 
wardrobes,  pine  tables,  and  kitchen  chairs. 

While  she  waited  for  the  container  to  arrive,  Ann  Le- 
Coney was  busy  ordering  beds,  fabric,  rugs,  and  wallpa- 

For  the  foyer's  nail-hole-pocked  floor,  formerly 

hidden  by  linoleum,  above,  Ann  LeConey  devised  a  painted 

design  that  disguises  the  damage.  She  added 

crown  molding,  marbleized  it,  and  worked  with 

Robert  Warshaw  on  the  design  of  the  wallpaper  frieze. 

Right:  Living  room's  dog  figures  are  a  personal 

favorite;  many  are  Staffordshire.  Cowtan  &  Tout 

curtain  fabric;  Brunschwig  cotton  damask. 
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third-floor  dormer  bedroom, 

above,  one  of  three,  received  as 

much  attention  as  any  major 

room.  Wallpaper,  border,  and 

valance  fabric  from  Cowtan  & 

Tout.  Mrs.  LeConey  has 
collected  quilts  for  years,  so  she 

was  ready  for  seventeen  new 
beds.  Left:  Ann  LeConey's  sitting 

room  adjoins  the  master 
bedroom,  opposite.  Carpeting  by 

Rosecore.  Bedroom's  painted 
doors,  pillows,  and  fake  Stubbs 

dog  portrait  are  by  Robert 

Warshaw.  Mrs.  LeConey  took  a 

Cowtan  &  Tout  double-leaf 

border  and  framed  it  with  a 

Clarence  House  rope  border. 

WaUpaper  is  from  Louis  Bowen. 

Flowered  chintz  on 

bed  by  Brunschwig, 

Trimmings  throughout  the  house 

by  Standard  Trimming. 
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per  and  designing  a  few  structural  changes — one  to 
open  the  kitchen  to  a  big  family  room,  another  to  admit 
more  light  and  views  into  the  dining  room.  Bringing  in  a 
feeling  of  light  was  also  a  decorating  goal  on  the  lower 
floor,  which  gets  little  direct  sun.  Changing  the  dark 
oak  floor  finish  to  a  pale  pickled  tone  helped  achieve 
this,  as  did  light-colored  glazed  walls. 

In  March  the  local  carpenters  and  wall  painters  and 
her  highly  skilled  crew  of  painters  from  the  city  set  to 
work.  By  August  the  furnishings  were  in  place  against 
the  new  backgrounds.  Paint  finishes  are  an  important 
part  of  the  LeConey  battery  of  decorative  effects.  If  you 
stand  in  the  entrance  hall,  for  example,  you  can  see 
three  different  faux-marbre  finishes  on  the  wood  mold- 
ings and  a  fourth  on  the  floor.  Coping  with  the  original 
stucco  finishes  on  bedroom  walls,  Mrs.  LeConey  and 
her  special  painters  devised  a  way  to  comb -paint  when 
ordinary  combs  would  not  work:  they  cut  teeth  into 
rubber  squeegees.  Decorative  artist  Robert  Warshaw 
spends  a  good  part  of  his  time  painting  on  LeConey 
jobs,  and  for  her  country  house  he  produced  several 
trompe-l'oeil  screens  and  doors,  numerous  pillows,  and 
one  frankly  fake  Stubbs  painting.  He  also  painted  a  few 
dozen  paper  lampshades,  which  Arm  LeConey  herself 
finished  with  leftover  scraps  of  braid  and  fringe.  This  fi- 
nal job  she  did,  in  a  characteristic  burst  of  decorating 
energy,  during  two  late  nights  just  before  her  in-laws  ar- 
rived for  their  first  visit,  n  Editor:  Carolyn  Sollis 

1  he  LeConey  family,  above,  from  left:  Morgan,  Bart, 
Clay,  Michael,  and  Ann.  Right:  One  of  the  architectural 
changes  was  the  substitution  of  French  doors  for  a  small 
window  in  the  living  room,  which  lies  in  the  shadow  of 

the  porch  and  foyer.  Beyond  the  doors,  a  big  deck 

is  in  the  works.  It  will  connect  to  the  boys'  playroom. 

Also  new:  furniturelike  radiator  covers. 
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PRINCIPLE 


^OR  GARDEN  PLEASURE 


An  adventurous  and 
thoughtful  gardener  shares 
the  personal  ten 
commandments  he  has 
followed  in  creating  his  own 
garden  at  Vico  Morcote  in 
Switzerland 

TEXT  AND  PHOTOGRAPHS 
BY  SIR  PETER  SMITHERS 


The  garden  shall  he  a  source 
of  pleasure  to  the  owner 
and  his  friends,  not  a  hurden 
and  an  anxiety 

It  must  therefore  he  planted 
so  as  to  reduce  labor  to  an 
absolute  minimum,  and  the 
amount  of  work  must  diminish 
as  the  owner  grows  older 

Any  plants  like  palms  or 
conifers  that  would  contradict 
the  nature  of  the  surrounding 
deciduous  forest  should  be 
rigidly  excluded 


ilcross  the  lake 
are  great  oak  and 
sweet  chestnut 
forests,  deciduous 
trees  in  a  self- 
sustaining 
community  of 
plants.  In  the 
garden  is  a  self- 
sustaining  miniature 
forest  of  deciduous 
magnolias.  Detail: 
The  new  improved 
magnolia  'Garnet'. 
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Omall  open-air  room  near  house  where  tidiness  is  maintained,  above.  Detail  below: 
Aroids  grow  happily  on  forest  floor.  Opposite,  top  left:  Orchids  need  not  be  for 
hothouses — Cyprtpedtum  pubescens  in  the  garden.  Top  right:  Summer  in  the  magnolia 
forest.  Below:  Carefully  chosen  weed-free  planting. 


All  plants  in  the  garden  must  he  of  a  permanent  kind: 
no  annuals,  hiennials,  or  plants  requiring  lifting  in  winter 
or  special  attention 

The  planting  must  he  dense  so  that  the  plants  live 

in  a  self-sustaining  community  with  one  another,  with  little 

space  for  weeds  to  grow  and  little  need  for  support 


V  tu- 


tor at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
"Mister"  McFarlane,  was  a  medieval- 
ist, the  leading  authority  in  his  time  on 
the  fifteenth  century  in  England.  Mag- 
dalen was  a  fifteenth-century  founda- 
tion, perpendicular  Gothic  in  spirit. 
Mr.  McFarlane,  though  quite  young, 
was  an  Oxford  don  of  the  old  school.  A 
superb  scholar  of  international  re- 
nown, he  never  deigned  to  undertake  a 
doctorate.  When  I  took  a  D.Phil,  my- 
self, he  reproached  me  bitterly.  Doc- 
torates were  for  people  who  had  to  try 
to  bolster  their  indifferent  abilities 
with  a  row  of  letters.  I  never  saw  this 
brilliant  man  turn  his  hand  to  any  kind 
of  work  except  with  a  pen.  Mr.  McFar- 
lane, to  my  surprise,  purchased  an  old 
gamekeeper's  cottage  in  an  ancient  oak 


wood  not  far  from  Oxford,  with  four 
acres  of  forest  around  it.  The  last  thing 
in  the  world  he  wanted  was  a  garden, 
let  alone  the  work  associated  with  it. 
Unaltered  nature  might  come  right  up 
to  the  walls  of  the  old  stone  building, 
just  as  it  did  to  those  of  a  baron's  castle. 
If  told  that  he  had  a  garden  he  would 
have  denied  it  indignantly.  Yet  in  the 
cycle  of  the  year  he  was  surrounded  by 
anemones,  primroses,  hyacinths,  helle- 
bores, digitalis,  lonicera,  oxalis,  ferns, 
a  couple  of  orchid  species,  and  count- 
less other  delights.  In  spring  there  was 
the  beauty  of  the  young  oak  foliage,  in 
autumn  the  colors  of  the  hazelnuts,  in 
winter  the  elegant  silver  framework  of 
the  ancient  trees.  There  was  no  weed- 
ing because  this  was  a  community  of 
plants,  a  long  established  balanced  sys- 


tem in  which  no  growing  thing  was  ou: 
of  place.  There  were  no  "weeds."  Th( 
native  plants  dealt  with  any  intruders 
There  was  no  fertilizing,  because  thf 
leaves  fell  and  rotted  and  were  recyclec 
to  become  part  of  the  tree  once  more 
There  was  no  pruning  because  the  oak; 
grew  naturally  into  a  canopy  and  be 
neath  them  grew  plants  accustomed  t( 
live  in  their  shade.  There  was  no  spray 
ing  against  insects  because  the  nativ( 
plants  lived  in  a  system  in  which  plant; 
and  animals  were  balanced  in  symbio 
sis.  Mr.  McFarlane  understood  and  de 
lighted  in  the  beauty  with  which  he  wa  j 
surrounded  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  I 
did  not  occur  to  him  that  he  had  a  mod 
est  but  beautiful  garden  in  which  thi 
plants  themselves  did  the  garden  work 
He  did  not  know  it,  because  it  wa 
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The  plantings  will  he  varying 
compositions  according  to  the  lie 
of  the  land  with  no  repetition. 
The  visitor  should  he  surprised  at 
every  turn  of  the  path  with 
a  new  plant  community  different 
from  what  he  has  seen  so  far 

At  all  levels  planting  distances  are 
such  as  to  form  a  canopy 


ill 


No  plant  is  added  to  the  garden  if  there  is 
in  existence  an  obtainable  superior  form 

Difficult  plants,  if  not  successful  after  a 
fair  trial,  should  be  abandoned  for  easier 
subjects  of  which  there  are  plenty 


not  arti- 
ficial" and  because  it  was  labor-free!  If 
he  had  decided  to  "make  a  garden,"  he 
would  no  doubt  have  cleared  an  area 
around  the  house  for  the  purpose,  and 
what  would  have  happened?  Digging, 
planting,  hoeing,  fertilizing,  spraying, 
pruning,  and  weeding,  weeding,  weed- 
ing. Aching  back,  sore  feet,  and  little 
time  to  contemplate  and  enjoy  a  result 
which  might  well  be  less  beautiful  than 
the  unspoiled  oak  forest. 

In  Sutherland,  in  the  extreme  north 
of  Scotland,  there  is  a  subarctic  cli- 
mate. My  family  spent  a  summer  holi- 
day there,  fishing  for  salmon  trout.  It 
was  a  little  house  on  the  moor  at  the 
end  of  five  miles  of  narrow  gravel  road. 
There  was  no  other  dwelling  within 
two  hours'  walk.  Not  a  tree  in  sight: 
nothing  but  the  desolate  beauty  of  the 
moorland  and  the  mountains.  But  all 


ITouse,  lejt^  seems  to  float  upon  vegetation  below,  "below.  Wisterias 
of  fifteen  kinds,  giant  bamboos,  azaleas  embrace  the  house.  Detail: 
New  Hibiscus  hybrid  from  collection  grown  in  pots  summers  on 
terrace,  winters  in  greenhouse.  Bottom:  Mountain  stream  tumbles 
through  garden.  Opposite:  Pathway  winding  through  the  jungle  of 
exotic  plants  from  five  continents  is  barely  visible. 


around  was  wonderful  subarctic  flora. 
Erica,  calluna,  parnassia,  gentiana, 
vaccinium,  orchids,  pinguicula,  sphag- 
num, and  many  other  mosses,  beauti- 
ful lichens,  ferns.  The  owner  from 
whom  we  rented  the  house,  if  asked  "is 
there  a  garden?"  would  certainly  have 
replied  that  there  was  not.  The  moor- 
land came  right  up  to  the  walls.  But  a 
limpid  mountain  stream  gurgled  past 
the  windows  and  there  was  a  superb 
flora,  a  procession  of  subarctic  beau- 
ties until  the  last  heather  blossoms 
would  turn  from  purple  to  silver,  and 
aU  would  be  buried  once  again  under 
the  protecting  mantle  of  the  snow. 
There  was  no  garden  work  because  ev- 
ery plant  on  the  moor  was  a  paid-up 
member  of  a  stable  and  balanced  eco- 
logical system,  to  which  it  made  and 
from  which  it  received  an  appropriate 
contri-      (Text  continued  on  page  1 50) 
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No  plant  is  ever  sold  or  exchanged.  All  plants  are  available  to  serious 
gardeners,  stock  and  labor  permitting.  The  pleasure  of  owning  a  fine  plant  is 
not  complete  until  it  has  been  given  to  friends 
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■    art  and  design 
Vienna  1900  bade 
arewell  to  a  proud 
dition  and  embraced 
he  anxieties  of  the 
modern  age 

r  BY  MARTIN  FILLER 

;      PHOTOGRAPHS 
i^  BY  ERICH  LESSING 


JC/xtreme  styiization  of 

nature  was  a  hailmatk  of 

tum-of-the-coituty  Viennese 

style.  Above:  Decorath'e 
glasses,  \2Va  inches  high,  by 
Koloman  Moser,  circa  1900. 
Ri^ht:  Gustav  Klimt's  Farm 
Garden  With  Sunflowers,  oil 
on  canvas,  drca  1905-06. 
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he  prevailing  conception  of  modern  art,  architecture,  and 
design  promulgated  by  New  York's  Museum  of  Modern  Art 
since  the  1930s  has  in  recent  years  come  to  seem  far  less  diverse 
than  Modernism  actually  was.  MOMA  has  traditionally  posit- 
ed Cubism  as  the  central  achievement  of  twentieth -century 
painting  and  has  favored  a  purist,  reductivist  approach  to 
building  and  design,  but  that  was  far  from  the  fuU  story.  To  a 
certain  extent  this  imbalance  in  favor  of  Paris  is  understandable 
in  the  light  of  history:  the  political  upheavals  of  the  middle 
third  of  this  century  cast  the  art  of  Germany,  Austria,  and  Cen- 
tral Europe  into  an  eclipse.  Now,  however,  an  exhibition  at  The 
Museum  of  Modern  Art  from  July  3  to  October  22  provides  a 
long-overdue  corrective  to  that  institution's  pronounced  Fran- 
cophile bias  in  painting  and  especially  its  orthodox,  machine- 
aesthetic  interpretation  of  modern  architecture  and  design. 
"Vienna  1900:  Art,  Architecture,  and  Design,"  directed  by  ad- 
junct curator  Kirk  Varnedoe,  fully  confirms  the  growing  con- 
viction that  the  capital  of  Austria  at  the  turn  of  the  century  was  a 
supreme  creative  center  of  the  modern  era. 

The  museum  began  planning  for  "Vienna  1900"  as  far  back 
as  1975,  when  it  felt  the  time  had  come  to  reexamine  that  ex- 
traordinary period,  long  appreciated  here  for  its  attainments  in 
many  fields,  but  less  so  in  the  visual  arts.  Consider  the  cast  of 
characters:  the  closing  years  of  th*.  nineteenth  century  and  the 
opening  years  of  the  twentieth  in  Vienna  witnessed  the  as- 
tounding concatenation  of  Sigmund  Freud  and  Adolf  Hitler, 


Jr'our  central  figures  in  the  life  of 

Vienna  at  the  turn  ot  the  century. 

Top  left:  Franz  Josef  I,  Emperor 

of  Austria  from  1848  to  1916. 

Above:  Gustav  Mahler 

(1860-1911),  revolutionary 

composer,  conductor,  and  music 

director  of  the  Vienna  Opera, 

in  a  silhouette 

by  Hans  Schliessmann,  1901. 

Opposite  left:  Sigmund  Freud 

(1856-1939),  explorer  of  the 

unconscious,  father  of 

psychoanalysis,  and  author  of  The 

Interpretation  of  Dreams.  Opposite 

rt^ht:  Gustav  Klimt  (1862-1918), 

society  portraitist,  painter  of 

allegorical  murals,  and  first 

president  of  the  Vienna  Secession. 

Above  center:  Silver  casket  with 
enamel  figural  panels  and  repousse 

borders  encrusted  with 

semiprecious  stones,  by  Koloman 

Moser,  circa  1905-06.  Opposite 

center:  Reconstruction  of 

aluminum  and  glass  faqade  of  Die 

Zett  telegraph  office,  1902,  by 

Otto  Wagner,  dean  of  the 

Viennese  architectural  avant-garde. 
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who  altered  the  course  of  contemporary  civilization  more  than 
any  other  men  (with  the  possible  exception  of  their  German 
contemporary  Albert  Einstein).  There  were  also  the  philoso- 
pher Ludwig  Wittgenstein;  Theodor  Herzl,  founder  of  Zion- 
ism; the  writers  Hugo  von  Hoffmannsthal,  Arthur  Schnitzler, 
Karl  Kraus,  and  Robert  Musil;  the  composers  Johannes 
Brahms,  Johann  Strauss,  Franz  Lehar,  Anton  Bruckner,  Gus- 
tav  Mahler,  Hugo  Wolf,  Arnold  Schoenberg,  Alban  Berg,  and 
Anton  von  Webern;  the  painters  Gustav  Klimt,  Egon  Schiele, 
and  Oskar  Kokoschka;  the  architects  Otto  Wagner,  Camillo 
Sitte,  Josef  Maria  Olbrich,  Adolf  Loos,  Josef  Hoffmann,  and 
Koloman  Moser.  Others,  such  as  the  German  composer  and 
conductor  Richard  Strauss  and  the  Swiss  painter  Ferdinand 
Hodler,  were  based  elsewhere  but  were  intimately  connected 
with  the  artistic  life  of  the  city.  Many  countries  have  gone  for 
centuries  without  witnessing  the  galaxy  of  geniuses  that  shone 
in  the  Austrian  capital  within  the  span  of  but  a  few  decades. 

As  Varnedoe  correctly  warns  in  his  excellent  catalogue 
(MOMA,  $45;  $22.50  paper),  this  incomparable  coincidence 
can  become  "a  dream  dreamed  within  another:  that  of  a  mod- 
ern avant-garde  not  homeless,  but  integrated  into  a  real  com- 
munity. Klimt  and  Wagner  and  Loos  thus  became  tablemates 
of  Freud  and  Mahler  and  Wittgenstein  at  an  imaginary  coffee- 
house for  a  shining  moment  in  the  city  that  was  'the  cradle  of 
modernity.'  "  But  there  were  indeed  intriguing  interconnec- 
tions and  overlappings  among  the  artistic  elite  of  that  relatively 


]ts  concerted 
outpouring  of 
genius  in  many 
fields  gave  fin-de- 
siecle  Vienna  the 
power  of  a  Mahler 
symphony  played 
at  full  crescendo 
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soi^t  by  the  Vienna  Secession. 
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ultural  confrontation  is  clear  in  the  rift 
between  emotionally  penetrating  art  and 
luxury  objects  of  sybaritic  refinement 


small  city.  Mahler,  whose  edgy,  introspective  compositions 
epitomize  the  Angstneurose  of  the  modern  condition,  sought 
Freud's  help  because  his  moments  of  greatest  inspiration  were 
invariably  interrupted  by  the  annoying  ditties  that  would  pop 
into  his  head.  (As  Mahler's  biographer  Henry-Louis  de  La 
Grange  writes,  "These  intrusions,  which  so  shocked  his  con- 
temporaries, are  now  considered  one  of  the  most  striking  and 
daring  features  of  his  art.")  The  strange  and  fascinating  painter 
Richard  Gerstl,  still  virtually  unknown  in  this  country,  commit- 
ted suicide  after  an  affair  with  the  wife  of  Schoenberg.  And 
then,  of  course,  there  was  the  omnipresent  culture  climber 
Alma  Schindler,  who  bewitched  inter  alia  Klimt  and  Kokosch- 
ka,  and  in  succession  married  Mahler,  the  architect  Walter 
Gropius,  and  the  poet  Franz  Werfel. 

The  Viennese  art  vanguard,  far  from  being  the  vast  company 
some  admirers  now  imagine  it       {Text  continued  on  page  138) 


iwo  radically  different  views  of 

the  domestic  scene.  Opposite: 

The  Artist's  Room  in 

Neulengbach,  a  1911  oil  by  Egon 

Vehicle  strongly  influenced  by 

van  Gogh's  famous  painting  of 

his  room  at  Aries.  Top  row,  from 

left:  Carafe  and  glasses  by  Josef 

Ploffmann,  circa  1910;  silver 

hatpin,  Hoffmann,  circa  1909; 

silver  plate  vase  by  Koloman 

Moser,  1904-05.  Bottom  row: 

Hoffmann's  silver  jardiniere  with 

semiprecious  stones,  after  1905, 

and  flat  silver  service  for  Fritz 

and  Lilly  Waerndorfer,  1904-08; 

brass  vase  by  Moser,  1903-04. 
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NTIC  ROULOTTE 


s!  the  Camargue  from  Jean-Pierre  Demerey's  gypsy  caravan 


.  ;,.iRISnNADHLIAGRE 
P\  fOTOGR/\]^f  IS  BY  NICOLAS  BRUHANT 
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Like  a  funeral  pyre,  this  kind  of  gypsy  wagon  was 
customarily  burned  with  the  owner  at  his  death," 
says  Jean-Pierre  Demery,  whose  verdine  (from  vert, 
their  traditional  color)  is  one  of  fifteen  remaining  in  aU  of 
France. 

When  Jean-Pierre  is  not  running  the  family  business — 
Souleiado,  the  French  Provencal  fabric  house  in  Taras- 
con,  south  of  Avignon — with  his  71-year-old  father, 
Charles  Demery,  he  likes  to  roll  down  south  to  the  Ca- 
margue in  his  gypsy  roulotte,  which  he  has  outfitted  in  a 
rainbow-splash  of  French  country  fabrics.  Now  as  trim 
and  tidy  as  a  ship's  cabin  after  many  hours  of  restoration 
work  in  his  backyard,  this  elaborately  carved  antique  mo- 
bile home  built  in  1920  features  a  double  bunk  bed  be- 
neath which  is  another  sleeping  compartment,  situated 
behind  doors,  designed  for  the  gypsy  brood.  So  far  Jean- 
Pierre's  four-year-old  son,  Jean- Victor,  has  it  all  to  him- 
self, though  company  is  on  the  way.  On  either  side  of  the 
front  door  there  are  built-in  twin  buffets,  which  look  just 
labout  big  enough  to  store  the  essentials — a  bottle  of 


wine,  a  bunch  of  grapes,  and  a  deck  of  tarot  cards. 

Just  45  minutes  away,  the  Camargue  is  a  land  of  cow- 
boys, wild  horses,  and  buUs.  It  has  been  gypsy  territory 
for  years.  The  desire  to  go  caravaning  is  perhaps  best  ex- 
plained by  the  famous  remarks  of  an  old  gypsy  chief:  "I 
don't  understand  how  one  can  love  a  home.  When  you 
wake  up  at  night,  you  don't  hear  the  wind,  you  don't  see 
the  moon;  for  the  moon  is  the  sun  for  gypsies." 

Like  all  good  Frenchmen,  Jean-Pierre  has  a  nose  for 
historv',  yet  memory  fails  when  it  comes  to  recalling  just 
how  he  acquired  his  verdine.  That  remains  a  weU-kept  se- 
cret betvk'^een  Demery  and  the  gypsies.  It  all  started  twen- 
ty years  ago.  So  whenever  he  feels  the  need  to  roam  he 
puts  his  1955  Bentley  in  harness  and  hitches  up  his  gypsy 
wagon  for  the  fifty-kilometer  trek  down  to  the  Ca- 
margue. As  it  happens  he  is  always  in  good  company,  for 
the  road  is  still  well  traveled  by  gypsies  who  come  from 
the  world  over  for  an  annual  pilgrimage  to  Saintes-Ma- 
ries-de-la-Mer  to  honor  Sara,  their  patron  saint.  D 

Editor:  Marie-Paule  Pelle 
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Ouilt  65  years  ago,  this  gypsy  wagon, 
owned  by  Jean-Pierrfe  Demery,  is  a 
model  known  as  "Pont  du  Chateau." 
He  has  two  others,  which  he  is 
restoring.  Demery  uses  the  horsepower 
of  his  1955  Bentley,  two-toned  in 
champagne  and  black,  to  get  his 
wagon  on  the  road.  ^j 


#/: 


Like  a  funeral  pyre, 
this  kind  of  gypsy  wagon 
was  customarily 
burned  with  the  owner 
at  his  death 


Vjupboard  below  master  bed,  opposite,  is 
where  gypsy  children  slept.  Clockwise  from  top 
left:  A  faience  water  pitcher;  an  18th-century 
painting  hangs  beside  a  small  wood  cupboard; 
a  side  window  with  elaborate  marquetry;  above 
steps  to  the  front  door  is  pink  boule  de 
surveillance — it  reflects  180  degrees — used  by 
18th-century  shopkeepers  to  keep  an  eye  on 
customers,  from  Herve  Baume,  Avignon. 
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HOUSE  ON 
TAMARACK  COVE 


Michael  Taylor's  design  for  the  Lake  Tahoe  retreat  of 
Gorham  and 
Diana  Knowles 


BY  LOIS  WAGNER  GREEN 

PHOTOGRAPHS 

BY  TIMOTHY  HURSLEY 
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.or  two  thousand  sum- 
mers the  Washo  Indians 
camped  around  the  Nevada 
and  California  shores  of  Lake 
Tahoe,  leaving  only  the  oc- 
casional arrowhead  to  sug- 
gest their  seasonal  presence. 
In  the  150  years  since  the 
white  man  came  upon  this 
phantasmagoria  of  blue/ 
green/gray/black  water  set 
into  the  granite  ranges  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  Tahoe's  rare 
beauty  has  almost  been  its 
undoing. 

Tahoe  survived  the  early 
plundering  of  its  timber  (the 
coniferous  forests  and 
groves  we  see  today  on  hills 
and  shore  are  all  second 
growth),  but  since  the  1960 
Olympic  Winter  Games  at 
Squaw  Valley  informed  a 
wider  world  of  its  splendors, 
the  pell-mell  sprawl  of  de- 
velopment has  brought  Ta- 
hoe up  to  the  brink  of 
environmental  havoc. 

Yet  from  the  property 
that  Gorham  and  Diana 
Dollar  Knowles  acquired 
several  years  ago  at  Home- 
wood,  midway  on  the  22- 
mile  length  of  the  lake  on  the 
California  side,  none  of  the 
above  seems  to  apply.  Stud- 
ded with  firs  and  pines, 
sloping  steeply  down  to  a 
sheltered  cove,  their  new 
place  at  "the  lake"  (which 
can  only  mean  Tahoe  to 
those  from  "the  city,"  which 
can  only  mean  San  Francis- 
co) is  a  pristine  miracle  of 
survival  recalling  an  arcadia 
that  disappeared. 


vJn  walls  of  cedar 
siding  in  the  living  room 
hang  a  twig  construction 
by  Charles  Arnoldi  and 
a  pair  of  19th-century 
Austrian  metal-and-horn 
deer  heads.  Raw- rock 
coffee  table  stands  before 
a  sofa  sumptuously 
upholstered  in  handwoven 
chenille.  Michael  Taylor 
designed  all  the 
upholstered  pieces  and 
benches  for  the  room. 
Beyond  is  the  library. 
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At  the  end  of 
Gorham  and  Diana 
Knowles's  pier  is 
moored  a  1930  wood- 
hull  Garwood 
speedboat,  a  girlhood 
gift  from  Mrs. 
Knowles's  father. 
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For  the  Knowles  family  it 
is  a  matter  of  total  recall. 
Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Knowles 
are  native  San  Franciscans 
who  summered  at  the  lake 
with  their  families  as  long  as 
they  can  remember.  Gor- 
ham  Knowles's  family  had  a 
house  on  this  same  western 
stretch  of  the  lake.  Diana 
Knowles's  family  spent  each 
summer  at  its  six-thousand- 
acre  enclave  at  the  north  end 


of  the  lake — now  known  as 
Dollar  Point— from  1927, 
back  when  there  was  still  a 
railroad  providing  over- 
night transport  from  San 
Francisco  to  Tahoe,  two 
hundred  miles  northeast.  It 
was  an  idyllic  time  when 
lake  steamers  with  mail  and 
visitors  made  ports  of  call  at 
campgrounds  and  family 
docks,  and  the  new  two-lane 
paved  roads  linking  the  vari- 


ous lake  colonies  were  as- 
sumed to  be  more  than 
adequate  forever. 

A  1930  wood-hull  Gar- 
wood speedboat  named 
Tamarack,  now  docked  at 
the  end  of  the  Knowleses' 
pier,  is  redolent  of  those  hal- 
cyon years  before  Tahoe  was 
ringed  with  freeways  and  its 
slopes  stacked  with  condo- 
miniums. "Diana's  father 
(Text  continued  on  page  1 68) 


JViichael  Taylor 
designed  all  the 
furniture  in  the  library, 
above.  Tabletops  are 
stone  mill  wheels.  Over 
fireplace,  a  ceremonial 
Indian  skirt  from 
Santa  Fe.  Opposite: 
Native-stone  terrace  is 
an  alfresco  base  camp 
between  house  and 
cove.  Teakwood 
furniture  is  from 
Thailand. 
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SOPHISTICATED 
PURSUIT 

A  fox-hunting  decorator  fixes  up  a  farmhouse 

BY  CHRISTOPHER  HEMPHILL 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  ERNST  BEADLE 
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inspired  by  Elizabethan  examples  in  Strattord-upon-Avon,  a 
knot  garden,  left,  thrives  beside  John  Maurer's  house  in 
Roxbury,  Connecticut.  Above:  A  living-room  corner,  with 
Schumacher-fabric  swags  at  windows. 
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Another  view  of  the  living  room,  below,  shows  walnut  paneling  not 
original  to  the  house  but  of  its  precise  period.  Right:  Old  floorboards 
were  removed,  waterblasted,  and  relaid.  The  19th-centur>' 
hooked  rugs  have  unusual  linen  backings.  A  Connecticut  tea  table, 
circa  1720,  bears  its  original  finish. 
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Many  a  city-dweller  has  had  the 
same  dream.  As  a  designer 
John  Maurer  worked  for 
years  among  "lots  of  glitz";  a  house  in 
the  country — in  his  case  the  area 
around  Roxbury,  Connecticut — pro- 
vided a  refuge  from  all  that.  His  dream 
was  to  escape  permanently.  "Everyone 
talks  about  it — all  the  weekenders,"  he 
says.  "But  one  day  I  said  to  myself,  'Ei- 
ther you're  going  to  talk  about  it  for  the 


rest  of  your  life  or  you're  going  to  do  it.' 
I  realized  I'd  rather  fox  hunt  on  Tues- 
day than  go  to  the  D  &  D  building." 

If  the  Decoration  &  Design  building 
he  refers  to  stands  for  the  life  he  has  left 
behind  in  New  York,  fox  hunting,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Fairfield  Coun- 
ty Hunt,  represents  the  life  he  has 
found.  Indeed,  the  hunt  was  the  area's 
chief  attraction  for  him  when  he  first 
moved  here  eighteen  years  ago.  Since 


l\  pencil-post  Shaker  bed  hung  with  lace,  below,  furnishes  the 
master  bedroom.  Right:  The  dining  room  was  left  unelectrified  "to 
force  the  use  of  candles."  Staffordshire  china  sets  a  circa- 1750 
Connecticut  gate-leg  table  in  the  style  of  William  and  Mary  and  fills 
an  actual  English  William  and  Mary  "Welsh"  cupboard.  A  Canton 
plate  stands  alone  on  a  plate  rack.  Curtains,  Clarence  House. 


then,  an  influx  of  new  residents  has 
driven  up  real-estate  values  dramati- 
cally, and  Maurer  has  ridden  the  mar- 
ket's crest,  fixing  up  and  "trading  up" 
houses  twice.  Now,  in  his  new  Con- 
necticut-based career,  he  has  taken  to 
buying  houses  and  fixing  them  up  for 
others.  For  himself,  however,  he  wants 
nothing  more  than  what  he  calls  his 
"cozy  cottage." 

Tall,  he  has  a  slight  stoop  that  may 


have  come  from  adapting  himself  to 
the  proportions  of  this,  his  third  house. 
Built  in  1720,  it  had  changed  hands 
only  once  before,  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  generations  of  farmers 
who  had  lived  here  never  had  the 
means  to  make  major  alterations.  A 
few  taps  at  the  Masonite  walls  revealed 
old  plaster  behind,  and  the  original 
wide  floorboards  lay  beneath  the  lino- 
leum. So  (Text  continued  on  page  160) 
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i  he  deep  backyard,  opposite,  was  one  of  the  reasons  the  house 

was  bought.  To  the  right,  a  wide,  three-season  border  now 

thrives;  an  existing  arbor  was  retained.  Above:  Wildflowers  and 

choice  objects  find  these  rooms  a  perfect  setting. 


PERFECTION 

IN 
MINIATURE 

Designer  Jack  Seglic  makes 

much  of  food  merchant  Joel  Dean's 

tiny  East  Hampton  cottage 

PHOTOGRAPHS  BY 

MARY  HARTY  AND  PETER  DeROSA 
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,n  the  world  of  chanterelle  mushrooms  and  herbed 
goat  cheese,  Joel  Dean  is  a  folk  hero,  if  yuppies  can  be 
called  folk.  His  Dean  &  DeLuca  food  and  housewares 
market  in  Manhattan's  SoHo  helped  gentrify  that  once- 
crumbling  neighborhood  and  established  a  merchandis- 
ing and  display  style — crowded  Victorian  food  hall  built 
from  high-tech  components — that  is  still  being  cloned  by 
competitors.  Then  Dean  &  DeLuca  cloned  itself  in  a  sec- 
ond store  in  East  Hampton  (a  new  edition  of  this  branch 
should  be  open  by  the  Fourth  of  July)  and  Joel  Dean  de- 
cided to  establish  a  Long  Island  pied-a-terre. 

He  asked  an  old  friend  and  business  associate,  Jack 
Seglic,  to  help  him  find  and  decorate  a  house.  Seglic  be- 
gan his  professional  life  as  an  artist,  but  a  second  talent 
emerged  when  he  designed  the  SoHo  Dean  &  DeLuca  in 
1977.  He  has  since  designed  other  stores,  a  few  resi- 
dences, and  the  faculty  club  at  Columbia  University's 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  What  interests  Jack 
Seglic  is  "molding  spaces,"  whether  it  means  breaking  up 
large  areas  into  manageable  units  or  making  small  rooms 
seem  unconfining. 

The  Joel  Dean  cottage,  which  adds  up  to  just  20  by  21 
feet  of  downstairs  living  space  under  a  half-story  bed- 
room, gavejack  Seglic  a  chance  to  make  the  most  of  mini- 
mal square  footage.  The  1927  house  was  so  dilapidated 
when  the  men  first  saw  it  that  other  potential  buyers  had 
turned  right  around.  (A  neighbor  says  that  her  house  was 
a  bargain  "because  of  the  wreck  next  door.")  Dean  and 
Seglic  recognized  the  handsome  proportions  and  the 
remnants  of  original  details;  also,  the  cottage  was  just  the 
right  size  to  be  an  easily  maintained,  no-guests  retreat  for 
a  single  man  with  a  hectic  job — as  weekend  party  time 
approaches  and  the  last  of  the  green-peppercorn  pate 
and  chocolate  mousse  cake  has  been  snapped  up,  the  ten- 
sion in  the  store  spreads  like  a  stock-market  panic.  After- 
ward Joel  Dean  likes  to  go  home  and  read.  Jack  Seglic 
says,  "I  designed  a  house  where  he  could  read  in  every 
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1*  lowers  and  books  supply  most  ot  the  living-room  color.  Jack  Seglic  painting  and  drawings 
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Window  "curtains"  of  pleated  butcher  paper  on  wooden  dowels  last  about  two  years 
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io  the  street,  the  house  presents  a  polite  and  private  face,  above.  Original 

enclosed  porch  had  a  front  window;  openings  are  now  on  the  side.  Opposite:  Joel 

Dean  stores  kitchenware  in  the  back  entn,',  all  of  it  stocked  in  his  stores. 

Tongue-and-groove  wainscoting  on  wall  is  original  and  shows  remains  of  many  paint 

jobs;  celling  is  new.  Striped  canvas  from  Quadrille  on  porch  cushions. 


room  and  several  parts  of  the  garden." 

Jack  Seglic's  description  of  what  he  did  sounds  simple: 
"I  took  it  all  apart  and  remade  it  as  it  originally  was."  But 
the  job  was  not  nearly  as  simple  as  it  might  have  been.  Ev- 
ery surface,  inside  and  outside,  was  meticulously  execut- 
ed. The  wall  paint,  for  example,  is  a  warm  white  where 
the  north  light  hits  it  and  a  cool  white  under  the  light 
from  the  south ;  the  window  trim  is  pale  buff  and  the  door 
trim  is  pale  gray — "to  relieve  the  eye,  to  give  an  illusion  of 
space  and  movement,"  says  Seglic.  "No  one  actually  no- 
tices the  differences." 

The  downstairs  is  essentially  two  rooms:  a  kitchen-din- 
ing room  and  a  living  room.  The  black-and-white  Kentile 
floor,  similar  to  a  scrap  found  there,  flows  throughout.  A 
new  stainless  steel  restaurant-chefs  counter  runs  the 
length  of  the  kitchen's  longest  wall,  but  the  old  twenties 
gas  stove  remains.  Joel  Dean  finds  it  more  sensitively  cali- 


brated than  any  new  one,  and  besides,  Jack  Seglic  was 
fond  of  the  stove  as  "a  symbol  of  cooking."  Symbols  of 
home  life  are  as  important  in  his  decorating  as  symbols  of 
food  and  equipment  are  in  the  stores. 

The  dining  furniture,  designed  by  De  Stijl  architect 
J.J. P.  Oud  and  reproduced  now  by  Ecart,  typifies  the 
taste  for  early- twentieth -century  design  that  Dean  and 
Seglic  share.  In  the  narrow  living  room,  which  had  been 
two  tiny  rooms  before,  comfortable  muslin-clad  sofas 
mirror  each  other  and  a  Carlos  Riart  rocker  from  Knoll 
International  faces  a  Scandinavian  wood  stove  that  can 
heat  the  entire  house.  An  enclosed  front  porch  flanks  this 
room,  and  with  the  original  front  window  removed  and 
side  slot  windows  added,  it  functions  as  a  barrier  against 
street  sounds  and  flashing  car  lights.  It  is  yet  another 
thoughtful  feature  of  a  house  designed  to  read  in,  quiet- 
ly, n  By  Elaine  Greene.  Editor:  Babs  Simpson 
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ir^irst  two  columns — 
Hancock  Village, 
Massachusetts, 
clockwise  from  top  left: 
laundry  and  machine 
shop;  sisters' 
workshop,  foreground; 
wing  of  famous  round 
barn;  Trustees'  House, 
where  business  was 
conducted  with 
outsiders,  remodeled  in 
1895  to  present  a  more 
worldly  image;  horse 
barn;  view  through 
silos  to  cupola  of 
round  barn.  Third 
column — Pleasant  Hill, 
Kentucky,  from  top: 
Shakers  quarried 
limestone — "Kentucky 
Marble" — for  Centre 
Family  Dwelling,  the 
most  imposing 
building,  visible  behind 
Water  House;  the 
traditional  white 
Meeting  House;  fence 
changes  from  raO  to 
picket  in  front  of 
important  buildings 
like  Centre  Family 
DweOing. 
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I'he  communities  of  Hancock  Village,  Massachusetts, 
nd  Pleasant  Hill,  Kentucky,  exemplify  the  purity  and  variety 
of  Shaker  design  captured  in  a  major  museum 
exhibition  and  several  new  books 


BY  GUY  DAVENPORT 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  JACQUES  DIRAND 


Shaker  ordinance  speci- 
fies that  "when  we  clasp 
our  hands,  our  right 
thumbs  and  fingers 
should  be  above  our  left, 
as  uniformity  is  comely."  This  admoni- 
tion, and  a  thousand  others,  the  Shak- 
ers carried  in  their  heads;  only  late  in 
their  history,  and  reluctantly,  did  they 
write  them  down.  Nor  did  the  Spartans 
commit  their  rules  to  writing.  A  rule 
should  be  alive  in  one's  head.  A  Spar- 
tan rule  was  to  keep  silent  until  you  had 
framed  what  you  had  to  say  in  the  few- 
est possible  words.  In  The  War  Rule  of 
the  Essenes  at  Qumran  we  read  that 
the  swords  (spiritual  swords,  like 
Blake's,  that  would  not  sleep  in  his 
hand  "till  we  have  built  Jerusalem/In 
England's  green  &  pleasant  Land")  to 
be  brandished  by  the  Children  of  Light 
against  the  Children  of  Darkness  at  Ar- 
mageddon "shall  be  made  of  pure  iron 
refined  by  the  smelter  and  polished 
like  a  mirror,  the  work  of  a  craftsman; 
toward  the  point  of  both  sides  of  the 
'blade  shall  be  embossed  figured  ears  of 
wheat  in  pure  gold." 

Sparta,  Essenes,  Shakers;  and  there 
are  others  who  made  their  communi- 
ties a  disciplined  harmony.  The  state, 
Lycurgus  said,  should  be  "a  work  of 
philosophy,"  like  his  own  Sparta.  Of 
all  the  American  experiments  in  com- 
munal life — the  Amish,  Owenites, 
New  Harmonians,  Oneidans,  Icarians, 
and  many  others — the  Shakers  stand 
out.  Many  of  their  beautiful  farms  still 
survive  with  the  round  barns  and  se- 
verely elegant  meeting  houses.  Their 
cabinets  and  tables  and  chairs  are  inde- 
structible. They  achieved  an  integrity 
of  style  comparable  to,  and  rivaling, 
that  of  many  great  movements  in  the 
fine  arts.  One  can  say  Louis  XVI,  De 
Stijl,  Art  Nouveau,  Shaker. 

By  hindsight  we  can  see  that  the 

Shakers  were  architectural  pioneers  a 

good  century  and  a  half  ahead  of  the 

■mes.  Practically  everything  we  call 


IViicajah  Burnett,  principal 

architect  for  Pleasant  Hill, 

fashioned  graceful  arches  for  the 

dooru'ays  and  passages  in  the 

Centre  Family  House,  above  and 

below.  Chair  raOs  and  pinboards 

ease  the  lofty  height  of  the  rooms. 

Opposite:  Burnett's  romantic 
triumph  is  the  r\vin  spiral  staircase 

in  the  Trustees"  Office.  Three 

flights  of  gracefully  winding  stairs 

are  supported  only  at  the 

bottom,  top,  and  the  landings. 
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modern  is  implicit  in  Shaker  design. 
Dutch  and  Danish  simplicity  has  fol- 
lowed but  never  surpassed  the  Shak- 
ers. When  the  Bauhaus  and  its  master 
Walter  Gropius  announced  that  art  as 
ornament  and  adjunct  must  disappear 
by  being  resolved  into  the  total  design 
of  rooms  and  buildings  (an  idea  the 
Bauhaus  took  from  the  Russian  Con- 
structivists  and  others),  the  Shakers 
had  been  there  before  them.  Mother 
Ann  Lee's  rule  that  "every  force 
evolves  a  form"  was  a  text  we  are  more 
familiar  with  in  the  theories  of  Le  Cor- 
busier  and  Mies  van  der  Rohe. 

It  was  on  a  winter  day  in  Kentucky 
over  twenty  years  ago  that  I  heard 
Thomas  Merton  say  that  "the  peculiar 
grace  of  a  Shaker  chair  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  made  by  someone  capable  of 
believing  that  an  angel  might  come  and 
sit  on  it. "  He  was  at  the  time  writing  his 
introduction  to  Edward  Deming  and 
Faith  Andrews's  Religion  in  Wood 
(1966),  the  last  of  the  Andrewses'  au- 
thoritative series  of  books  on  Shaker 
doctrine,  history,  and  artifacts.  The  re- 
mark was  made  of  a  Shaker  chair  that 
Tom  had  in  his  hermit's  cabin  in  the 
woods  around  the  Trappist  monastery 
of  Gethsemani.  Ralph  Eugene  Meat- 
yard,  the  photographer,  Jonathan  Wil- 
liams, the  poet,  and  I  were  spending  a 
bright,  sharply  cold  morning  with  him. 
He  had  served  us  a  frugal  lunch  of  salt- 
ed peanuts,  goat  cheese,  and  bourbon 
(from  a  bottle  under  his  bed). 

That  an  angel  might  sit  in  a  Shaker 
chair  no  Shaker  ever  doubted.  They 
saw  angels  around  deathbeds,  they 
heard  angels  singing  and  wrote  down 
the  music  and  words.  They  shared  the 
angels'  freedom  of  movement.  A  Shak- 
er reported  rising  from  his  rocking 
chair,  spinning  in  the  air  "for  the  space 
ofhalf  anhour,  like  a  top,"  zipping  out 
over  a  nearby  pond  to  spin  some  more, 
and  returning  to  his  chair,  holier  and 
happier.  Two  Shaker  sisters  once  went 
to  the        (Text  continued  on  page  146) 
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1  he  Shakepf  wMirenniai  Laws  caued  tor  intenor 
"of  a  blueish  shade,"  above,  and  dirtated  that  "varnish,  if  used 
in  dwelling  houses,  may  be  used  only  to  the  movables 
therein"  such  as  the  chair,  opposite. 


Of  the  five  thousand  pegs  in  the  Brick  Dwelling 

at  Hancock,  five  in  one  of  the  sisters'  retiring  rooms  are 

testament  to  the  Shaker  belief  that  "If  possible, 

everything  should  be  made  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  be  easily 

hung."  It  is  thought  that  the  Shakers  used  fabric — 

such  as  piece  on  right — for  insulation. 


iS^t:  pine  double  secretary  with 

:  iji.-i  jn-cplafcci  stain  came  from  the  Centre 

F.-iJiSily  in  Lebanon,  New.  York,  just  over  the 

biii  i:roK>  Hancock.  The  dualism  of  this  piece  in  the 

Eiders'  Room  reflects  the  organization  of  the  Shaker 

community:  the  two  female  or  male  elders  who 

served  as  the  spiritual  leaders  would  have 

worked  side  by  side  at  the  desk. 
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[Continued from  page  138)  moon,  they 
said,  in  rocking  chairs,  and  brought 
bacic  two  songs  that  you  can  find  in  the 
Andrewses'  The  Gift  to  Be  Simple. 

There  are  many  recordings  of  Shak- 
er songs,  but  I  have  heard  none  with  an 
authentic  ring  to  them.  The  best- 
known  Shaker  tune  is  the  one  Aaron 
Copland  worked  into  Appalachian 
Spring  (1944).  Modern  singers  are 
wrong  to  imitate  his  glossy  bel  canto 
reading.  We  have  James  Fenimore 
Cooper's  word  for  it  that  Shakers  sang 
through  their  noses,  and  their  spelling 
is  proof  enough  that  Shaker  diction 
was  thoroughly  "country"  [bile  for 
boil,  sartin  for  certain,  and  so  on).  Ann 
Lee  was  illiterate,  and  her  recorded 
witness  to  the  reality  of  the  Devil 
should  stand  as  our  guide  to  the  Shaker 
voice:  "I've  seed  him!  He's  big  as  a 
bar!" 

They  were  Quakers,  at  first.  Ann 
Lees,  or  Leese,  born  in  the  factory 
slums  of  Manchester  in  1736,  spent  her 
childhood  working  at  the  looms,  eigh- 
teen hours  a  day,  for  a  few  pennies. 
Looms  are  loud,  cotton  lint  adheres  in 
the  lungs,  and  the  work,  which  is  main- 
ly one  of  watching  to  see  that  thread 
has  not  broken  from  the  spindles,  is  te- 
dious and  boring.  What  is  a  Shaker 
meeting  house,  with  its  majestic  lines 
of  tall  windows,  but  a  cotton  factory 
with  the  looms  removed?  The  Shakers 
invented  space,  beautifully  long  empty 
rooms  full  of  light.  And  where  looms 
might  be,  there  were  dancing  Shakers, 
keeping  time  with  clapping  hands, 
dancing  in  complicated  figures,  danc- 
ing and  shouting  for  hours  and  hours, 
singing  songs  such  as: 

Love  the  inward,  new  creation, 
Love  the  glory  that  it  brings; 
Love  to  lay  a  good  foundation 
In  the  line  of  outward  things. 
(God,  patting  his  and  her  foot — the 
Shaker  god  was  both  m.ale  and  fe- 
male— must  have  signaled  the  Angels 
of  Architecture  and  Celestial  Design  to 
come  and  listen,  and  make  notes.) 
Love  a  life  of  true  devotion. 
Love  your  lead  in  ourw'ard  care; 
Love  to  see  all  hands  in  motion. 
Love  to  take  your  equal  share. 
(Marx  and  Engels  studied  the  Shak- 
ers.) 

Lovely  love  and  its  reward. 


Shakers  favored  simple  cast-iron  wood  stoves 
over  inefficient,  dirt\'  fireplaces. 


Love  repays  the  lovely  lover. 

And  in  lovely  ranks  above 

Lovely  love  shall  live  forever 

Loving  lovely  loved  love. 
Such  seraphic  ecstasy  came  from  a 
woman  who  bore  four  children  that 
died  soon  after  birth.  She  was  in  a  long 
labor  with  the  fourth  when  she  had  the 
vision  that  spirit  must  denounce  sex. 
She  believed  that  she  was  a  prophet 
who  was  to  lead  a  few  fervent  souls  to- 
ward God.  She  may  well  have  come  to 
believe  that  she  was  a  reincarnation.  Je- 
sus had  been  masculine,  a  wanderer 
without  a  home,  a  teacher.  Mother 
Ann  would  be  the  feminine,  creative 
force.  She  would  gather  her  followers 
onto  farms  and  a  perfect  life  in  harmo- 
ny with  the  seasons  and  all  the  inelucti- 
ble  human  needs.  Mother  Ann  did  not 
live  to  see  a  Shaker  community.  She 
saw  the  beginning  of  one  at  Watervliet 
in  New  York.  After  her  death  in  1784, 
the  communities  proliferated  from 
Maine  to  Kentucky,  at  first  under  the 
Eldership  of  Joseph  Meacham,  and 
then,  in  their  golden  period,  under  the 
long  (thirty  years)  leadership  of  Lucy 
Wright.  A  Shaker  community  was  a 
hive  of  industry.  Although  some  work, 
such  as  carpentry,  was  for  men  and 
some,  such  as  cooking,  for  women 


only,  most  of  the  work  was  rotated, 
done  time  about.  A  community  that 
made  everything  it  used,  from  build 
ings  to  thimbles,  kept  busy.  But  work 
was  also  their  play  and  their  worship 
No  one  worked  alone.  The  Shaker 
sense  of  being  brothers  and  sisters  ere 
ated  a  context  of  family,  which  was  en 
forced  by  their  literal  isolation.  They 
saw  the  outside  world  only  to  do  busi- 
ness with  it .  We  have  to  think  of  the  se 
elusion  and  independence  of  monastic 
orders  to  see  another  such  complete 
cooperation  in  sharing  life  and  work. 
As  they  liked  to  say,  "How  can  we  help 
being  happy?" 

The  tone  and  quaintness  of  Shaker 
life  has  attracted  many  historians.  Do- 
lores Hayden's  Seven  American  Uto 
pias  (M.I.T.  Press,  1976)  is  the  best 
concise  account.  This  year  several 
books  and  a  traveling  museum  show 
seem  to  point  to  reawakened  interest  i 
the  Shakers.  PriscillaJ.  Brewer's  5/?^^- 
er  Communities,  Shaker  Lives  (Univer- 
sity Press  of  New  England,  1986)  is  a 
sociological  study  that  avoids  the  usua 
awe  of  Shaker  simplicity  and  near-per- 
fection to  take  a  realistic  view  of  the  of 
ten  harsh  actualities  (one  learns,  foi 
instance,  that  the  odd  Shaker  infani 
found  a  way  into  their  chaste  world 
and  that  there  were  many  disillusionec 
defectors).  Gerard  C.  Wertkins's  Tht 
Four  Seasons  of  Shaker  Life  concen 
trates  on  the  Sabbathday  Lake  cem 
munity  in  Maine,  with  photographs  b> 
Ann  Chwatsky.  But  the  most  promi 
nent  of  this  year's  attention  to  th( 
Shakers  is  the  exhibit  that  opened  in 
May  at  the  Whitney  Museum  of  Ameri 
can  Art,  and  its  magnificent  catalogs 
by  June  Sprigg.  Any  doubt  remaining 
about  the  genius  of  Shaker  design  w 
be  evaporated  by  this  show,  the  mos 
extensive  one  ever  devoted  to  all  theii 
arts. 

Furniture  and  tools  evolve  just  likf 
living  organisms;  the  caveman's  shar 
pened  stick  became,  in  time,  the  fork 
It  was  implicit  in  the  cut  of  Shaker  be- 
lief that  a  fork  should  be  a  fork  anc 
nothing  else.  They  therefore  re 
thought  tools  and  furniture  strictly  a: 
useful  objects,  and  what  we  perceive  a; 
character  and  dignity  in  Shaker  desigr 
is  simply  their  triumphant  demonstra 
tion  that  form  is  good  sense.  The; 
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offresh  cream,  or  milk,  over  ice.  Sensational,  right?  Because  only  Kahlua  tastes  like  Kahlua. 
OurTreat.  Beour  guesttoafree  Kahlua  Recipe  Book.  We'll  be  happy  to  send  ypuas^many  as  you'd  like. 
Kahlua,  Dept,  f^  RQ  Box  230,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90078^0^'^'''''*^ 
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CELEBRATING  THE  SHAKER  VISION 


rnadc  the  besom  broom  into  a  blade; 
this  IS  a  translation  in  the  language  of 
lorm  and  function.  Fingers  translated 
into  wood  gives  us  the  peg — an  inven- 
tion adapted  and  much  used  by  the 
Shakers.  The  push  and  pull  of  a  saw 
can  be  made  a  continuous  force  if  the 
saw  is  translated  into  a  circle — another 
Shaker  invention.  Shaker  windows 
were  on  pivots,  so  that  inside  and  out- 
side were  equally  easy  to  clean. 

The  severe  beauty  of  Shaker  cabi- 
nets with  their  cunning  nests  of  draw- 
ers derives  from  their  genius  for 
organizing  space.  Storage  and  retriev- 
al, ease  of  accessibility,  room  to 
work — if  work  is  redemption,  it  is  as 
much  an  act  of  worship  as  prayer  or 
dancing  in  praise  of  the  Lord. 

Every  Shaker  artifact  can  therefore 
be  seen  as  the  most  useful  form  for  a 
wheelbarrow  or  chair  or  sewing  table 
or  as  proof  that  beauty  and  usefulness 
are  the  same  thing.  Shaker  puritanism 
did  not  include  the  table.  They  ate  well, 
and  drank  judiciously.  They  were  tal- 
ented inventors  of  recipes,  especially  of 
desserts.  A  pecan  and  molasses  pie  still 
made  at  the  Pleasant  Hill  community 
in  Kentucky  lingers  sweetly  in  my 
memory.  And  they  ate  lots.  A  Shaker 
diary  records  a  meal  taken  to  workers 
in  the  fields  at  noon:  "bread  and  but- 
ter, pye,  strawberry  sauce,  fried  pota- 
toes, fresh  meat,  stewed  beans,  and 
green  tea  sweetened  with  loaf  sugar." 

They  reinvented  the  world.  They  in- 
vented a  new  kind  of  light,  a  new  kind 
ot  space.  One  ot  the  debates  of  the 
eighteenth  century  was  what  human 
nature  might  be  under  its  crust  of  civili- 
zation, under  the  varnish  of  culture 
and  manners.  Rousseau  had  an  answer, 
Thomas  Jefferson  had  an  answer.  One 
of  the  most  intriguing  answers  was  that 
of  Charles  Fourier,  who  was  born  in 
Besanqon  two  years  before  the  Shakers 
arrived  in  New  York.  He  grew  up  to 
write  twelve  sturdy  volumes  designing 
a  New  Harmony  for  mankind,  an  ex- 
periment in  radical  sociology  that  be- 
gan to  run  parallel  to  that  of  the 
Shakers.  Fourierism  (Horace  Greeley 
founded  the  New  York  Tribune  to  pro- 
mote Fourier's  ideas)  was  Shakerism 
for  intellectuals.  Brook  Farm  was  Fou- 
rierist,  and  such  place  names  as  Pha- 
lanx, New  Jersey,  and  New  Harmony, 


Indiana,  attest  to  the  movement's  his- 
tory. Except  for  one  detail,  Fourier  and 
Mother  Ann  Lee  were  of  the  same 
mind;  they  both  saw  that  mankind 
must  return  to  the  tribe,  or^extended 
family,  and  that  it  was  to  exist  on  a 
farm.  Everyone  lived  in  one  enormous 
dormitory.  Everyone  shared  all  work; 
everyone  agreed,  though  with  constant 
revisions  and  refinements,  to  a  disci- 
plined way  of  life  that  would  be  most 
harmonious  for  them,  and  lead  to  the 
greatest  happiness.  But  when,  of  an 
evening,  the  Shakers  danced  or  had  "a 
union"  (a  conversational  party),  Fouri- 
er's Harmonians  had  an  orgy  of  eating, 
dancing,  and  sexual  high  jinks,  all 
planned  by  a  Philosopher  of  the  Pas- 
sions. There  is  a  strange  sense  in  which 
the  Shakers'  total  abstinence  from  the 
flesh  and  Fourier's  total  indulgence 
serve  the  same  purpose.  Each  creates  a 
psychological  medium  in  which  fric- 
tionless  cooperation  reaches  a  maxi- 
mum possibility.  It  is  also  wonderfully 
telling  that  the  modern  world  has  no 
place  for  either. 

Freud  and  Marx  stole  ideas  from 
Fourier  by  the  handful,  and  all  modern 
designers  look  to  the  Shakers  as  their 
forerunners.  Both  the  Shakers  and 
Fourier  declined  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion just  as  it  was  beginning.  Mother 
Ann  knew  her  mind  and  heart  when 
she  fled  Blake's  "dark  satanic  mills"in 
Manchester  for  the  green  valleys  of  the 
Ohio  and  the  Susquehanna. 

One  Harmony  wciuld  beget  a  sec- 
ond one,  through  emulation  by  the  en- 
vious. This  is  precisely  the  Shaker 
mode  of  reproduction;  several  of  their 
hymns  rejoice  that  the  world  will  even- 
tually all  become  Shakers,  by  wanting 
to  be  as  happy  as  they  are. 

And  where  they  had  business  with 
the  world — selling  furniture,  tools, 
livestock,  cloth,  oval  boxes  (much 
prized) — the  world  was  indeed  im- 
pressed. The  one  Shaker  product  that 
spread  farthest  was  seeds.  They  were 
the  first  to  offer  garden  and  orchard 
seeds  in  colorful,  printed  packets.  Fou- 
rier, for  whom  the  center  of  human  life 
was  the  garden,  and  whose  Harmonies 
were  to  raise  horticulture  to  the  level  of 
Paradise  itself,  would  have  approved 
of  the  symbolism  of  a  childless  people 
(the  Harmony  offered  chastitv  as  one 


of  the  orgiastic  modes)  who  were  best 
known  for  their  seeds. 

Just  around  the  corner  from  my 
house  in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  there 
stood  for  well  over  fifty  years  a  pear 
tree  and  an  apple  tree  which  had  grown 
around  each  other  in  a  double  spiral.  In 
the  twenty  years  I  have  walked  past 
them  daily,  they  have  always  got  into 
my  thoughts,  and  always  benignly. 
They  were  a  husband  and  wife,  as  in 
Ovid's  poem  in  which  an  inseparable 
couple  become  trees  side  by  side  in  an 
eternal  existence.  They  generated  in 
my  imagination  a  curiosity  about  the 
myths  our  culture  has  told  itself  about 
apples  and  pears.  Apple  is  the  symbol 
of  the  Fall,  pear  of  Redemption.  Apple 
is  the  world,  pear  Heaven.  Apple  is 
tragic.  A  golden  one  given  first  as  a 
false  wedding  gift  and  later  presented 
by  a  shepherd  to  a  goddess  began  the 
Trojan  War  and  all  that  Homer  record- 
ed in  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.  An  ap- 
ple that  fell  at  Newton's  feet  also  fell  on 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  and  is  right 
now  embedded  in  thousands  of  bombs 
mounted  in  the  heads  of  rockets,  glow- 
ing with  elemental  fire  that  is,  like 
Adam  and  Eve's  apple,  an  innocent  de- 
tail of  creation  if  untouched,  and  all  the 
evil  of  which  man  is  capable  if  plucked. 

The  day  before  yesterday  this  inter- 
twined apple  and  pear  were  in  full 
bloom.  In  every  season  these  trees  have 
been  lovely,  in  autumn  with  their  fruit, 
in  winter  a  naked  grace,  in  summer  a 
round  green  puzzle  of  two  kinds  of 
leaves;  but  in  spring  they  have  always 
been  a  glory  of  white,  something  like 
what  I  expect  an  angel  to  look  like 
when  I  see  one.  But  I  shall  not  see  these 
trees  again.  Some  developer  has 
bought  the  property  and  cut  down  the 
embracing  apple  and  pear,  in  full 
bloom,  with  a  power  saw,  the  whining 
growl  of  which  is  surely  the  language  of 
devils  at  their  business,  which  is  to  can- 
cel creation. 

It  is  very  probable  that  my  murdered 
apple  and  pear  grew  from  Shaker  seeds 
in  neat  paper  packets.  If  so,  the  sym- 
bolism of  these  old  trees,  themselves  3 
living  symbol  of  love  and  harmony 
parallels  the  flourishing  and  decline  of 
the  Shakers.  In  their  idealism  and  in 
their  skilled  practicality  they  have  left 
us  a  heritage  of  moral  splendor,  n 
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ALL-SEASON  CAMRY 

You'll  love  the  all-wea- 
ther traction  of  front- 
wheel  drive,  too.  And 
Camry's  thrifty  mileage: 
EPA  estimated  28  city/ 
34  highway**  Isn't  it  time 
you  met  Camry  the  new 
friend  of  the  family? 


CAMRY  AMERICAS  MOST 
TROUBLE-FREE  CAR*  IS  ONE 
CAR  YOU  CAN  LOVE. 


RELIABLE 

The  Toyota  Camry  is  the  most  trouble-free 
new  car  sold  in  America,*  the  car  with  the 
fewest  problems  during  the  first  3  months  of 
ownership.  It's  so  reliable,  roomy  and  com- 
fortable, Camry  can  make  you  feel  special 
about  a  car  again.  Camry  owners  say,  "Love 
my  Camry."  Wouldn't  you  love  to  have  a  car 
you  could  feel  that  good  about? 


HOW  MUCH  ROOM? 

The  family  Camry  makes  generous  room  for 
five  adults.  There's  more  front  head  room  than 
any  other  compact.  Soft  velour  upholstery,  full 
carpeting,  and  reclining  front  bucket  seats 
comfort  you.  Child  protector  rear  door  locks 
are  for  your  peace  of  mind. 


Get  More  From  Life . 
I    Buckle  Up! 


COULDAiK  TOYOTA 

FOR  ANYTHING 
MORE! 


lased  on  problems  encountered  in  first  90  days  of  ownership— 1985  J.D.  Power  &  Associates  New  Car  Initial  Quality  Survey. 
:amry  with  5-speed  manual  overdri\'e  transmission.   ©1986  Tovota  .Motor  Sales.  U.S.A.,  Inc. 
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"Designer's  Exchange^' 

North  Carolina's  unique  new 

Purchasing  Agent  for  quality 

furniture.  Now  you  have  the  ability 

to  increase  your  purchasing  power 

and  enjoy  substantial  savings.  By 

purchasing  through  the  "Designer's 

Exchange"  you  are  part  of  a  huge 

furniture  buying  network.  We  make  it 

possible  for  you  to  exercise  this  unique 

purchasing  power  with  over  700  of 

America's  finest  fijrniture 

manufacturers. 


All  Consumer  Inquiries  Welcomed 

Call  For  Full  Information: 
1-919-868-5011 

Mon.&Fri.9AM-8PM, 

Tues.  thru  Thurs.  9  AM— 6  PM, 

Sat.9AM-5PM 

(Eastern  Standard  Times). 

bloom  furniture 

Established  1910 
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504  N.  McPHERSON  CHURCH  ROAD 
FAYETTEVILLE,  NORTH  CAROLINA  28303 


PRINCIPLES  FOR  GARDEN  PLEASURE 


(Continuedfrom  page  102)  bution. 

I  am  not  about  to  suggest  that  we 
gardeners  pack  our  bags  and  settle 
down  upon  a  subarctic  moorland,  or 
even  in  an  undisturbed  oak  forest.  But 
wherever  vegetation  exists,  from  the 
lushness  of  the  wet  tropics  to  the  sparse 
beauty  of  the  cactus  desert,  there  is  or 
once  was  a  natural  community  of 
plants,  and  universal  principles  apply 
to  its  operation.  If  we  wish  to  spare 
ourselves,  in  increasing  degree  as  we 
grow  older,  the  aches  and  pains  and 
frustrations  of  maintaining  a  "garden," 
we  must  so  arrange  matters  that,  as  in 
nature,  the  plants  themselves  do  most 
of  the  work.  This  can  only  be  done  by 
designing  and  planting  our  garden  so 
that  it  becomes  a  balanced  plant  com- 
munity, even  though  artificially  creat- 
ed from  exotic  plant  material. 

We  are  simulating  nature,  and  there- 
fore we  must  respect  the  limitations 
imposed  by  the  particular  conditions 
of  our  local  environment.  We  must  be- 
gin by  studying  thoroughly  our  local 
weather  conditions.  Maximum/mini- 
mum registering  thermometers  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  garden.  Where  does 
the  wind  come  from?  WTiat  is  the  rain- 
fall and  how  distributed?  How  much 
sunshine  and  how  distributed  through 
the  year?  Next  comes  the  soil.  What 
are  its  mechanical  characteristics? 

Now  comes  a  look  at  the  local  wild 
plants.  They  have  subsisted  for  thou- 
sands of  years  under  conditions  some- 
what like  those  which  will  prevail  in 
our  garden.  They  will  give  us  a  good 
idea  of  what  will  fit  comfortably  into 
the  conditions  of  weather  and  soil  un- 
der which  our  work  of  community- 
building  will  take  place. 

Of  course  our  selection  of  plant  ma- 
terial will  not  be  confined  to  local  na- 
tive plants.  For  three  centuries  the 
great  plant  collectors  have  made  avail- 
able to  us  the  incredible  wealth  of  the 
world's  flora,  brought  from  every  con- 
ceivable climate.  Our  problem  is  to 
choose  material  from  these  and  from 
countless  hybrids  and  selections  made 
in  gardens  and  nurseries.  We  must  rely 
to  some  extent  on  books.  But  garden- 
ing books  should  be  treated  with  the 
greatest  reserve.  When  I  was  a  school- 
boy, and  would  regale  our  old  York- 
shire head  gardener,  Lonsdale,  with 
what  I  had  just  read  in  a  book,  he  in- 
variably replied  "Ee  Master  Peter,  ai 
doant  maak  nowt  'o  bewks."  He  was 


partly  right.  No  gardening  book  writ- 
ten in  a  library  by  somebody  who  never 
got  their  hands  dirty  in  the  garden  is 
much  use  to  us.  But  a  more  important 
reason  to  treat  books  with  reserve  is 
that  what  is  true  of  a  plant  under  condi- 
tions slightly  different  from  ours  may 
be  quite  misleading.  I  once  asked  a  dis 
tinguished  authority  on  rhododen 
drons  about  the  hardiness  of  a  plant  ot 
the  Maddenii  series.  His  scathing — 
and  correct — reply  was  "Every  plant  is 
hardy  until  I  have  killed  it  myself." 

The  last  step  then  is  to  look  at  our 
neighbors'  gardens.  In  particular  we 
must  look  for  plants  in  them  which 
have  survived  for  many  years.  The  rare 
daphne  in  the  next  garden  which  looks 
splendid  after  five  years,  has  probably 
not  yet  met  the  extreme  winter  or  sum 
mer  which  occurs  now  and  then.  The 
magnolia  which  has  been  there  for 
twenty  years  can  tell  us  more,  and  if  a 
michelia  has  been  there  for  fifty  we  can 
draw  conclusions  superior  to  those  in  a 
whole  shelf  of  books. 

A  plant  community  is  not  a  static 
thing.  It  must  first  be  created,  and  the 
period  of  growth  until  it  matures  is  one 
of  abnormality.  This  may  last  five  tc 
twenty  years  according  to  the  nature  o: 
the  plants.  Once  it  is  mature  it  is  stabl( 
indeed,  but  it  is  a  cycling  stability,  wit! 
plants  growing,  maturing,  and  dying 
Everything  is  in  constant  though  bal 
anced  movement.  Gardening  is  indeec 
an  art,  and  perhaps  the  most  difficult 
of  all  the  arts.  It  is  an  art  in  four  dimen 
sions,  the  fourth  dimension  bein^ 
time/motion.  For  that  reason  it  canno 
be  collected  or  auctioned  or  lockec 
away.  It  exists  only  in  a  particular  plac( 
at  a  moment  of  time.  But  like  every  art 
its  successful  exercise  depends  upon  ', 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  th( 
materials.  Here  indeed,  the  gardenei 
can  do  much  with  books,  particularlj 
those  of  the  plant  collectors  who  me 
their  plants  in  the  wild,  and  of  the  greai 
masters  of  practical  gardening.  Nurs 
erymen's  catalogues  are  a  necessarj 
supplemental  reading.  But  the  art  o] 
gardening  and  thus  of  garden  design 
cannot  be  learned  exclusively  in  a  HI 
brary.  That  understanding  of  the  plan! 
material,  which  is  necessary  for  th( 
practice  of  the  art,  must  also  com«^ 
from  intimate  association  with  it.  Iti 
acquisition  is  in  itself  a  joy.  After  man| 
years  of  gardening  (I  began  at  age  fourj 
my  most  valuable  piece  of  understan( 
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ing  is  an  awareness  of  the  vastness  of 
what  remains  to  be  learned,  the  cer- 
tainty that  there  is  always  a  new  mis- 
take waiting  to  be  made.  Do  I  talk  with 
my  plants?  Yes  indeed,  but  it  is  not  an 
orthodox  sort  of  chat.  I  must  under- 
stand, at  a  glance  if  possible,  their  lan- 
guage. "I  need  water,"  "I  need  sun,"  "I 
have  wet  feet,"  "I  feel  very  well,  thank 
you,  leave  me  alone."  The  most  impor- 
tant part  of  the  gardener's  body  is  not 
his  brain,  nor  his  hand,  but  his  eyes.  If  I 
have  seen,  perhaps  I  can  understand 
and  then  I  must  reply.  My  reply  comes 
not  in  English — perhaps  my  plant 
came  from  Tibet  and  my  Tibetan  is 
shaky — but  in  the  form  of  action.  This 
is  the  dialogue  of  the  garden. 

I  found  myself  the  owner  of  a  couple 
of  acres  of  long-abandoned  vine  ter- 
races on  a  mountainside  on  the  south- 
ern slope  of  the  Alps.  The  weeds  and 
grasses  had  taken  over  long  ago,  and 
except  for  a  couple  of  native  euony- 
mus,  there  was  not  a  single  tree  or 
shrub  of  value  on  the  property.  Could 
I,  starting  from  nothing,  using  the  fin- 


est available  horticultural  material 
from  all  over  the  world,  establish  a  bal- 
anced community  of  magnificent 
plants,  which  when  mature  would  do 
the  garden  work  themselves? 

The  first  step  was  to  look  at  the  sta- 
tistics. Plenty  of  rain,  well  distributed 
through  the  year,  and  plenty  of  sun- 
shine. In  fact  twice  the  rain  and  twice 
the  sun  of  an  average  English  climate. 
Fairly  mild  winter  temperatures  and 
rather  hot  summer  days,  with  cool 
nights.  A  light  sharply  drained  soil  just 
on  the  acid  side  of  neutral,  but  not  very 
much  of  it.  AU  this  should  mean  excel- 
lent ripening  of  the  wood  and  little 
damage  from  frost.  Clearly  a  consider- 
able range  of  plants  could  be  accom- 
modated provided  that  they  were  not 
deep-rooting  trees.  There  seemed  to  be 
dangerously  violent  winds  during  sum- 
mer thunderstorms.  Planting  would 
have  to  take  account  of  this  in  the  early 
years,  before  my  trees  and  shrubs  sup- 
ported one  another. 

The  next  step  was  to  observe  the 
vegetation  in  the  forests  on  the  moun- 


tain across  the  lake.  The  trees  were 
oak,  sweet  chestnut,  and  wild  cherry. 
Beneath  them  grew  several  species  of 
hellebore  including  niger,  anemones, 
primroses,  hepaticas,  cyclamen,  or- 
chids, euphorbias,  polygonatum,  loni- 
cera,  many  different  ferns,  Muscari 
comosum,  gentians,  and  other  delights. 
To  all  intents  and  purposes  there  was  a 
garden  there  already.  These  plants 
gave  clues  as  to  those  which  could  be 
used  to  build  my  community. 

Next  came  a  look  at  gardens  in  the 
neighborhood  to  see  what  grew  best  in 
them.  Outstanding  were  magnolias, 
though  poor  varieties,  wisterias — also 
poor  varieties — and  camellias.  Azaleas 
grew  magnificently  and  so  did  some 
rhododendrons.  Ferns  were  every- 
where. I  decided  to  base  my  main  col- 
lections on  these  plants.  I  have  been 
reading  nurserymen's  catalogues  since 
the  age  of  ten.  I  knew  more  or  less 
where  to  find  my  material  around  the 
world.  This  was  very  important. 

A  firm  decision  would  have  to  be 
taken  to  exclude  all  plants  which 
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caused  labor.  Nothing  would  be  plant- 
ed which  had  to  be  lifted,  planted  an- 
nually, covered  in  winter,  or  otherwise 
helped  to  deal  with  our  conditions. 
Once  established,  our  plants  must  be 
able  to  live  with  our  local  conditions 
without  help  from  me.  A  plant  which 
proved  reluctant  to  grow  would  be  al- 
lowed to  die  or  given  away  to  some- 
body more  enamored  of  work  than  I 
am.  The  exclusion  of  many  favorite 
things  was  part  of  the  price  to  be  paid 
for  reducing  work  to  a  minimum.  That 
our  selection  was  more  or  less  right  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  most  of  our 
principal  collections  regenerate  natu- 
rally— magnolias,  camellias,  wisterias, 
Paeonia  suffruticosa,  Daphne  Bholua, 
and  innumerable  ferns — from  seed 
without  my  intervention.  They  are  be- 
coming wild  plants  of  Canton  Ticino. 
They  are  suitable  community  mem- 
bers. 

Next  came  the  important  question 
of  how  to  prevent  the  growth  of  weeds 
during  the  early  years  before  the  com- 
munity could  look  after  itself.  Hand 
weeding  must  be  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum and  the  extensive  use  of  chemi- 
cals must  be  avoided  if  possible.  The 
answer  was,  in  theory,  a  simple  one. 
Fill  every  available  space  with  a  plant 
of  our  own  choosing  before  a  weed 
could  take  over.  This  meant  the  estab- 
lishment in  every  part  of  the  garden  of 
total  ground  cover,  leaving  so  far  as 
possible  no  empty  space. 

But  it  was  not  necessary,  or  possible, 
and  certainly  not  desirable  to  have  the 
same  community  everywhere.  Our 
mountainside  offered  many  different 
microclimates  within  a  space  of  a  cou- 
ple of  acres.  In  one  place  we  could  have 
sun-loving  plants  of  low  stature,  ericas, 
cistus,  daphnes,  labiates.  In  others  a 
dense  cover  of  deciduous  summer- 
flowering  shrubs,  or  of  deciduous  aza- 
leas, of  evergreen  azaleas,  or  of  many 
varieties  of  ferns.  The  most  important 
system,  and  the  most  complex  because 
there  would  be  three  different  levels  of 
existence,  would  be  the  magnolia  for- 
est. The  magnolias  would  be  planted  at 
a  spacing  which  would  allow  them  to 
develop  fully  and  yet  to  grow  together 
to  form  a  closed  forest  canopy.  This 
was  only  possible  because  it  would 
.'row  upon  a  steep  slope  below  the 
hojse.  We  would  look  down  upon 


On  the  terrace,  a  collection  of  nerines, 
hybridized  with  the  aid  of  a  computer. 

them  from  above.  If  we  had  stood  in 
the  middle  of  a  plain  it  would  only  have 
been  visible  from  a  helicopter.  Among 
the  magnolias  we  planted  what  was  to 
become  a  second  level  of  vegetation. 
This  consisted  of  camellias  and  rhodo- 
dendrons. The  magnolias  would  grow 
over  the  heads  of  the  second  level,  and 
as  the  shade  increased,  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  establish  plants  of  the  forest 
floor:  adonis,  cyclamen,  roscoea,  mus- 
cari,  terrestrial  orchids,  anemones, 
sternbergias,  scillas,  hellebores,  in  fact 
innumerable  small  plants.  When  the 
community  was  mature  they  would  be 
shaded  from  the  hottest  sun  in  summer 
by  the  leaves  of  the  magnolias.  In  win- 
ter and  spring  they  would  get  plenty  of 
light.  But  for  the  moment  we  were  sun- 
baked, and  it  would  be  necessary  to  fill 
the  ground  with  sun-loving  plants :  her- 
baceous peonies,  dianthus,  ericas,  any- 
thing that  would  keep  out  the  weeds. 
These  would  gradually  fade  away  as 
the  shade  deepened. 

In  planning  all  of  this  there  was  a  dif- 
ficult choice  to  be  made.  Should  the 
plants  be  planted  at  the  proper  dis- 
tance to  enable  each  to  attain  its  full  de- 
velopment when  it  joined  up  finally 
with  its  neighbors?  If  so,  it  would  be 
ten  or  fifteen  years  before  we  obtained 
our  complete  ground  coverage,  and  in 
the  meanwhile  we  would  have  to  battle 
with  weeds.  Or  should  we  plant  at  clos- 
er distances  and  gradually  cut  out 
plants  as  they  became  too  crowded? 
The  first  choice  would  mean  a  very 
slow  approach  to  the  minimum-labor 
state.  The  second  would  mean  a  fat 
profit  for  the  nurserymen.  The  answer 
was  to  plant  the  major  plants  such  as 
magnolias,  at  their  permanent  devel- 
opment distance,  but  to  plant  the 
ground-cover  plants  densely.  It  was 
not  the  job  of  the  magnolias  to  keep 


down  the  weeds.  That  could  be  done 
by  the  small  ground-cover  plants  anc 
by  the  intermediate  level  of  camellias 
azaleas,  or  deciduous  shrubs.  As  tht 
magnolias  grew,  the  garden  would 
change  in  character  from,  a  sunbaked 
hillside  to  a  shaded  woodland.  Certain 
plants  would  gradually  die  out  and 
shade-lovers  would  prosper.  This  was 
a  development  which  was  foreseen  and 
which  is  still  taking  place.  I  grieve  for 
the  gradual  loss  of  a  fine  collection  of 
herbaceous  peonies,  and  of  a  magnifi- 
cent collection  of  Japanese  iris,  once 
the  gift  of  that  great  horticulturist  Dr 
Shuichi  Hirao.  The  iris  were  given 
away  to  a  friend  who  now  enjoys  them 
but  the  peonies  had  to  die  slowly  in 
place.  This  is  all  part  of  the  price  I  must 
pay  for  my  minimum-labor  garden.  Ot 
course  I  could  have  created  a  self-sus- 
taining community  of  sun-loving  her- 
baceous plants — there  are  nativt 
species  of  peony  on  the  Monte  Gener 
oso  which  I  see  from  my  house — but^ 
there  was  no  space  left  to  permit  this. 

Finally  there  was  an  important  per^ 
sonal  choice  to  be  made.  I  did  not  wis! 
the  plant  community  to  come  right  uf 
to  the  walls  of  the  house,  as  it  had  done 
in  Mr.  McFarlane's  woodland.  Arounc 
the  house  must  be  an  area  of  coven- 
tional  gardening,  an  open-air  livingj 
space,  a  series  of  outdoor  rooms  where 
nature  would  be  conquered,  con-j 
trolled,  and  manicured,  where  friends] 
not  all  of  whom  would  be  gardeners] 
could  stroU  at  ease,  glass  in  hand.  Here 
conventional  gardening  would  prevaU  j 
Lawn,  for  example,  would  require 
mowing  and  feeding.  The  definition  o\ 
this  area,  where  "gardening"  must  be 
done  in  the  accepted  sense  of  the  wordl 
is  an  important  decision  not  only  iri 
aesthetics  but  because  its  size  will  haveT 
an  important  effect  upon  the  amoun| 
of  labor  needed  for  the  garden  as 
whole.  In  my  case  the  area  defined  itl 
self.  As  this  was  to  be  a  dwelling  for  olcj 
age,  I  had  specified  to  the  architect  thai 
it  should  be  built  upon  a  flat  terracel 
with  no  steps  either  within  or  outsidt| 
the  house.  It  must  be  possible  to  wal 
on  the  level  within  the  house,  and  ontcl 
and  throughout  the  terrace.  It  musl 
even  be  possible,  if  necessary,  to  del 
this  in  a  wheelchair,  while  lookin|| 
down  upon  the  plantings  below.  0| 
course  this  manicured  part  of  the  garl 
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ien  would  be  filled  with  innumerable 
reasures,  occupying  every  space  be- 
ore  a  weed  could  get  there.  Just  the 
cind  of  plantings  which  could  be  en- 
oyed  from  a  wheelchair. 

When  the  garden  was  planned  I  was 
)6  years  old.  Now  I  am  71.  There 
vould  hardly  be  time  to  try  the  experi- 
ncnt  all  over  again.  How  far  has  it  suc- 
:eeded?  Surprisingly,  things  have 
vorked  out  very  much  as  they  were  in- 
ended  to  do.  My  garden  register,  now 
ransferred  to  a  computer,  tells  me  that 
n  the  last  fifteen  years  more  than  four- 
ecn  thousand  items  have  been  pro- 

ured  and  planted  in  the  garden, 
.ometimes  one  specimen  only,  some- 
imes,  as  with  small  bulbs,  a  thousand. 
Vlany  have  been  overgrown,  some 
lave  failed,  some  have  been  discarded, 
'robably  about  ten  thousand  kinds  re- 
iiain  to  do  the  work.  Certainly  it  has 

ccn  expensive,  but  the  great  expense 
jf  a  garden  is  not  plants  but  labor.  For 
:he  first  two  seasons,  it  was  necessary 
lo  use  a  contractor  to  do  the  planting 
jnder  my  direction.  For  the  next  four 
^ears  after  that,  a  whole-time  gardener 
vas  required.  Since  then,  a  half-time 
^ardener  has  been  enough.  Each  year 
:he  weeding  is  less,  the  tying-up  is  less, 
the  feeding  is  less,  and  the  only  plants 
added  are  some  newest  tidbits.  A  cer- 
fain  amount  of  cutting  out  is  still  neces- 
ary.  Here  and  there  a  plant  which  has 


disappointed  is  cut  out  and  replaced 
by  something  better.  There  is  a  mini- 
mum of  tidying,  and  that  only  for  aes- 
thetic not  for  cultural  reasons.  After  a 
big  storm  some  damage  must  be  re- 
paired but  even  that  is  much  reduced 
because  plants  that  grow  in  community 
support  one  another.  The  most  dan- 
gerous of  all  animals  in  a  garden  is  a 
gardener,  including  in  that  term  the 
owner.  It  is  safer  and  much  cheaper  in 
the  long  run  to  let  the  plants  do  the 
work  themselves. 

As  I  grow  older,  the  work  in  the  gar- 
den thus  steadily  diminishes,  and  I 
have  more  leisure  to  observe  and  enjoy 
the  plants.  Of  course  there  are  always  a 
thousand  things  which  can  be  done 
when  the  spirit  moves.  But  we  are  now 
at  a  point  where,  should  it  be  neces- 
sary, we  could  abandon  entirely  all  of 
our  garden  below  the  main  terrace  and 
leave  it  to  look  after  itself.  There  would 
be  some  casualties,  as  there  are  in  the 
great  forests  across  the  lake.  But  we 
would  still  look  down  upon  the  bloom- 
ing of  the  magnolia  woodland,  a  spec- 
tacle of  unparalleled  magnificence. 
When  out  of  flower  the  foliage  of  the 
magnolias  is  of  marvelous  beauty,  and 
a  shower  of  rain  upon  it  sets  up  a  roar 
like  that  of  rain  in  the  tropical  forest. 
Beneath  them  we  would  still  find  innu- 
merable treasures,  great  and  small. 
With  many  other  communities  and  the 


multitude  of  plant  material,  there  is 
some  novelty  to  catch  the  eye  every  day 
of  the  year.  Visitors  to  the  garden  re- 
turning after  a  couple  of  weeks,  regu- 
larly make  the  same  comm.ent:  "But  it 
is  a  different  garden  from  what  I  saw 
two  weeks  ago!"  It  is  true.  But  the 
change  has  been  wrought  by  the  plants 
themselves,  not  by  me.  Like  the  great 
forests  across  the  lake,  the  plants  which 
have  been  established  form  a  self-sus- 
taining community,  cycling  with  the 
seasons.  They  can  do  perfectly  well 
without  weeding,  feeding,  pruning,  or 
spraying.  They  are  a  valid  ecological 
system.  They  do  not  need  me  anymore. 
Every  year  I  have  more  leisure  to  enjoy 
them. 

The  art  of  gardening  consists  in  unit- 
ing the  knowledge,  understanding, 
and  love  of  plants,  with  an  equal  un- 
derstanding of  the  local  environment 
and  a  modicum  of  aesthetic  sensibility. 
To  succeed  in  this,  it  is  necessary  to  de- 
fine clear  principles  on  which  the  gar- 
den is  based  and  to  adhere  to  them 
through  a  period  of  years.  I  have  tried 
to  describe  the  origin  and  nature  of  the 
principles  which  govern  my  garden. 
Principles  are  of  universal  application, 
and  these  principles  can  be  applied  to 
every  garden  everywhere.  As  for  me,  as 
always  in  this  fallible  world,  I  have  only 
succeeded  in  adhering  to  my  principles 
for  most  of  the  time,  n 
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Continued  from  page  75)  which  faces 
:he  water,  and  the  side  of  the  house 
:hat  overlooks  the  pool.  Before  Gomez 
:ould  continue  her  performance,  the 
architects  had  to  set  the  stage. 

Their  design  scheme  reorganizes  the 
interior  to  bring  views  of  the  water  in- 
side and,  in  turn,  to  draw  the  inhabit- 
ants toward  the  outdoors.  Views  are 
framed  and  spaces  differentiated  in  a 
traditional  manner  that  contrasts 
markedly  with  the  kind  of  modernist 
approach  typical  of  many  recent  reno- 
vations. Instead  of  spaces  flowing 
seamlessly  from  inside  to  out  through 
sliding  glass  walls,  or  outdoor  areas  be- 
ing demarcated  by  open  decks  bound- 
ed only  by  a  minimum  of  railing,  highly 


articulated  bay  windows  wrap  the 
house's  major  public  rooms  facing  the 
water  and  the  lawn,  tall  PaUadian-style 
windows  admit  more  light  and  views  to 
the  second  and  third  floors,  and  capa- 
cious porches  and  decks  enclosed  by 
railings  with  tightly  spaced  balusters 
abound.  One  might  suspect  that  all 
these  stylistically  classical  features 
would  obstruct  the  views  and  keep  the 
inhabitants  feeling  locked  within  their 
interior  world;  in  fact,  the  punctuated 
sequence  of  spaces,  which  begins  at  the 
door  and  vestibule  and  then  moves 
through  the  house  back  to  the  out- 
doors, focuses  attention  on  the  view  as 
it  constantly  expands  before  one's 
gaze.  The  architectural  elements  are 


rendered  with  delicacy  and  flatness 
that  recall  the  spareness  of  earlier  Co- 
lonial and  Georgian  domestic  architec- 
ture, especially  since  much  of  the 
detailing — molding,  trimwork,  pilas- 
ters, etc. — is  adapted  from  these  latter- 
day  examples. 

Those  details  are  also  all  part  of  a 
composition  that  relies  on  the  propor- 
tions, shapes,  and  spacing  to  make  the 
entire  "architectural  screen"  cohere.  A 
prow-shaped  porch  both  signals  the 
door  into  the  house  and  frames  a  view 
to  the  garden  and  the  Long  Island 
Sound  beyond.  The  proportions  of  the 
lawnside  opening  of  the  porch  are  ech- 
oed in  the  bay  windows  facing  the  lawn 
and  then  again  on  the  waterfront 
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i.iKacic.  The  fanlight  over  the  tall  bedroom  window  on  the 
garden  side  of  the  house  is  repeated  over  the  door  in  the 
third-story  deck— and  the  more  gently  curved  fanlight-type 
arch  of  the  entry  porch  is  echoed  in  the  grander  porch  that 
faces  the  water. 

These  architectural  elaborations  of  certain  themes  border 
on  the  obsessive  but  do  indeed  transform  the  house.  As  Kli- 
ment  reasons,  the  scheme  is  "one  part  an  exercise  in  pure 
conceptual  logic,  and  one  part  just  making  more  of  what's 
there."  The  "what's  there"  in  this  house  is  still  almost  visible 
behind  the  new  elements  but  is  united  with  them  by  shell- 
gray  paint.  Vertical  siding  in  the  new  portions  is  distin- 
guished from  the  horizontal  lines  of  the  original  clapboard 
shell  and  at  the  same  time  emphasizes  the  upward  lift  of  the 
double  porches  and  gable  peak  on  the  waterfront  faqade. 
This  stitching  of  new  architecture  onto  old  in  a  craftsman- 
like manner,  pointing  up  the  distinction  between  the  two, 
has  come  to  be  a  trademark  of  Kliment  and  Halsband's 
work.  (In  this  case,  both  architect  and  client  note  that  the 
conception  was  aided  very  much  by  the  attentiveness  and 
sensitivicy  of  the  contractor.) 

Inside,  Mariette  Gomez  and  the  architects  created  an  am- 
bience that  would  reinforce  the  architectural  character  of 
the  spaces.  They  exposed  the  beaded-board  ceiling  betu'een 
the  living-room  beams  and  painted  the  whole  surface  a 
warm  white.  The  floors  were  pickled — that  is,  bleached, 
rubbed  with  gray-colored  paint,  and  sealed  with  polyure- 
thane.  The  hearth  was  stripped  of  some  of  its  stone,  to  light- 
en up  the  darkest  part  of  the  living  room;  the  sunroom  and 
the  dining-room  ceilings  were  covered  in  wood  slats  and 
painted  a  light  sky  blue.  A  new  kitchen  was  installed,  and  ad- 
ditional work  upstairs  included  putting  in  a  new  (plainer) 
bath,  lifting  the  ceiling  in  the  bedroom,  and  opening  the  en- 
tire front  of  the  second  story  to  a  deck  and  porch.  Gomez 
combined  the  client's  collection  of  Early  American  and  old 
English  and  French  farmhouse  furniture  with  simple  mod- 
ern pieces  by  Alvar  Aalto,  Mies  van  der  Rohe,  Joseph 
D'Urso,  and  Gae  Aulenti.  The  client's  collection  of  contem- 
porary art  was  carefully  placed  throughout  the  house,  al- 
ways deferring  to  the  dominant  work  of  art — the  actual 
seascape  outside. 

Although  the  clients  closely  observed  and  participated  in 
all  the  phases  of  the  design,  the  architects  found  them  sur- 
prisingly loose  about  the  whole  process.  (One  of  the  clients 
is  involved  in  finance,  and  the  other  in  professional  consult- 
ing, cause  enough  for  any  architect  to  fear  the  possibility  of 
constant  questioning  about  the  budget  and  extensive  advice 
on  all  forms  of  problem-solving.)  The  clients  knew  what 
they  wanted  in  general — "a  peaceful  serene  place  where  we 
can  relax  and  do  some  work" — and  left  it  to  the  architects 
and  interior  designer  to  realize  it.  For  their  part  the  clients, 
who  had  had  some  dealings  with  architects  before,  were  very 
relieved  to  find  that  Kliment  and  Halsband  passed  their  crit- 
ical test.  As  one  of  the  couple  puts  it,  "An  architect  should 
be  flexible  and  sensitive  enough  to  understand  client  needs, 
while  having  the  self-confidence  to  prevent  the  client  from 
taking  steps  that  may  be  hurtful  to  the  overall  project."  In 
other  words,  the  architect  should  make  it  clear  to  the  client 
what  he  or  she  can  do.  And  it  looks  as  if  Kliment  and  Hals- 
band  indeed  accomplished  that  task  quite  handsomely,  with 
the  necessary  finishing  touches  by  Mariette  Himes  Go- 
mez. D  Editor:  Elizabeth  Sverbeyeff  Byron 
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-C  iiU'ii'cd  from  page  UO)  to  have 
\>izci]  Sy  virtue  of  its  prodigious  activi- 
ty, was  in  fact  small  and  inbred,  dedi- 
cated to  its  own  concerns  and  those  of  a 
tiny,  liberal,  upper-middle-class  cote- 
rie in  the  Hohe  Warte  and  Hietzing 
suburbs  of  the  otherwise  quite  conser- 
vative city.  Its  output  was  largely  in  the 
domestic  sphere  rather  than  the  civic 
domain.  From  1860  to  1900,  Vienna 
underwent  an  unprecedented  archi- 
tectural transformation,  with  a  new 
parliament,  city  hall,  opera  house,  uni- 
versity, museums,  theaters,  churches, 
and  railway  stations  constructed  in  a 
variety  of  revivalist  styles.  By  the  turn 
of  the  century,  there  were  very  few 
plum  municipal  commissions  left.  Sev- 
eral went  to  Otto  Wagner,  hero  of  the 
younger  generation:  his  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank  and  Church  of  St.  Leo- 
pold at  the  state  insane  asylum  on  the 
Steinhof  were  among  the  most  impor- 
tant urban  monuments  of  the  new  spir- 
it. (As  the  psychologist  Bruno 
Bettelheim  observed,  "No  other  city  in 
the  world  would  call  on  its  greatest  art- 
ists to  create  the  most  beautiful,  the 
most  modern  building  for  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  the  mentally  sick.") 

Unlike  the  works  of  writers  and 
composers,  more  easily  accessible  to 
the  general  public,  the  costly  experi- 
mental efforts  of  the  avant-garde 
required  private  patronage;  the  only 
innovation  was  that  the  piper  was  be- 
ing paid  by  doctors,  lawyers,  and  in- 
dustrialists, rather  than  the  nobility.  In 
sheer  numbers,  those  artists  probably 
affected  as  few  people  as  their  counter- 
parts in  the  Florentine  Renaissance. 

How  can  we  account  for  the  grow- 
ing aura  that  surrounds  its  artifacts 
today?  For  one  thing,  fin-de-siecle 
Vienna  virtually  deified  the  artist,  and 
the  present-day  attitude  toward  art  as  a 
kind  of  secular  religion  can  be  traced 
almost  directly  back  to  it.  Secondly,  it 
was  also  the  place  where  the  avant- 
garde  was  institutionalized  and  elevat- 
ed as  never  before.  The  Secession — 
the  key  breakaway  art  group  of  the 
period — walked  out  of  the  Academy, 
but  soon  turned  into  an  academy  of 
another  sort,  based  on  the  idea  that  the 
innovative  artist  is  most  authentically 
in  tune  with  the  creative  spirit.  A  final, 
unintentional  result  was  that  the  anti- 
establishment  quickly  became  an  es- 
tablishment of  its  own;  indeed,  in 
1905  the  Klimt  Group  seceded  from 
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Wiener  Keramik  vase  and  flowerpots 
by  Michael  Powolny,  circa  1910. 

the  Secession. 

Today,  turn-of-the-century  Vien- 
nese architecture  and  design  are  a  ma- 
jor source  of  inspiration  to  architects  as 
varied  in  their  approaches  as  the  Amer- 
icans Michael  Graves  and  Richard 
Meier,  the  Japanese  Arata  Isozaki,  and 
the  Austrian  Hans  Hollein.  They  have 
found  in  the  oeuvre  of  the  Secession 
and  its  closely  related  crafts  outlet,  the 
Wiener  Werkstatte,  a  historical  aker- 
native  to  the  "objective,"  technologi- 
cally oriented  Modernism  of  the  later 
Bauhaus  and  the  International  Style.  A 
virtual  publishing  industry  has  sprung 
up  on  the  topic  that  threatens  to  be- 
come the  Bloomsbury  of  art  history. 
Collectors  vie  for  the  elegant  furniture 
and  exquisite  decorative  objects  of 
Hoffmann  and  Moser,  now  fetching 
record  prices.  And  for  those  who  can- 
not afford  the  originals,  contemporary 
designers  including  Graves,  Meier, 
and  Gwathmey  Siegel  are  turning  out 
chairs,  tables,  dinnerware,  and  even 
tea  services  owing  a  considerable  debt 
to  Wiener  Werkstatte  sources. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  this  affin- 
ity: the  material  sumptuousness,  deco- 
rative richness,  symbolic  complexity, 
narrative  specificity,  and  mythological 
fixation  of  turn-of-the-century  Vien- 
nese art  and  architecture  were  largely 
discarded  by  mainstream  Modernism. 
Thus  Vienna  has  become  the  para- 
digm— though  often  an  overly  literal 
one — for  those  who  are  seeking  to  sup- 
plant Late  Modernism  with  a  psychi- 
cally more  fulfilling  expression, 
original  in  form  but  informed  by  the 
lessons  of  history  and  bolstered  by  the 
authority  of  precedent. 

It  was  those  very  qualities  that  led 
progressive  Modernists  like  Le  Corbu- 
sier  and  the  architects  of  the  Bauhaus 
to  view  the  Secession  and  the  Wiener 
Werkstatte  as  hopelessly  old-fash- 
ioned. But  even  in  the  Viennese  van- 


guard's heyday  there  were  observer: 
who  saw  not  the  dawn  of  a  new  artisti( 
age,  but  the  twilight  of  an  old  one.  N( 
one  was  more  outspoken  or  uncom 
promising  than  Adolf  Loos,  arch-an 
tagonist  of  Josef  Hoffmann  and  hi 
fellow  "Stylists"  among  the  Wiene 
Werkstatte.  Loos  had  no  use  for  thi 
"total  design"  fetish  that  linked  thi 
Viennese  variant  of  Jugendstil  with  thi 
rest  of  Art  Nouveau.  "Whoever  goes  t( 
[Beethoven's]  Ninth  Symphony,"  h( 
wrote,  "and  then  sits  down  to  desigr 
a  wallpaper  pattern  is  either  a  rogue  o 
a  degenerate."  And  the  decorativ( 
obsessions  of  his  colleagues  he  founc 
equally  out  of  tune  with  modern  life 
As  he  scathingly  wrote  of  the  floric 
schemes  of  one  of  his  contemporaries 
"Imagine  the  moment  of  birth  an( 
death,  the  screams  of  an  injured  son, 
mother's  death-rattle,  the  las 
thoughts  of  a  dying  daughter — ant 
then  imagine  all  this  going  on  in  OU' 
of  Olbrich's  bedrooms ! " 

But  there  was  also  an  intense  new  in 
terest  in  the  inner  life,  epitomized  b; 
the  work  of  Freud  and  his  follower 
and  rapidly  reflected  in  art.  It  is  tha 
which  gives  the  period  as  a  whole  sucl 
a  compellingly  contemporary  qualif 
in  the  eyes  of  so  many  today.  The  basi 
conflict  between  surrendering  to  thi 
pleasure  principle  and  pursuing  un 
flinching  self-analysis  reminds  one  o 
current  tendencies  in  art,  marked  b; 
measures  of  both  indulgence  and  in 
sight.  That  same  duality  was  pres 
ent  in  Viennese  painting,  typified  o) 
one  extreme  by  the  glittering  thougl 
shallow  works  of  Gustav  Klimt  and  oi 
the  other  by  the  raw  and  tortured  vi 
sion  of  Egon  Schiele:  they  were  drear 
and  nightmare  of  the  same  moment 
Klimt,  academically  trained  and  tied  ti 
the  establishment,  gave  legitimacy  t' 
the  Secession  when  he  became  it 
founding  president  in  1897.  Aroun. 
that  time  his  style  changed  from  th 
floaty  neo-baroque  of  his  early  allegor 
cal  murals  to  a  studied  primitivism  thf 
called  on  a  number  of  unusual  source: 
including  the  Early  Christian  mosaic 
of  Ravenna,  the  metalwork  of  the  ar 
cient  Scythians,  and  the  dress  desigr 
of  his  mistress  Emilie  Floge,  an  avani 
garde  couturiere.  The  irresistible  glarr 
our  of  his  canvases,  especially  th 
richly  gilded  ones  he  painted  betwee 
1903  and  1910,  is  akin  to  the  sublimel 
lurid  orchestration  of  Richar 
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and  warms  her  heart,  summer  and  winter 
ither  sk\'li^it  handles  hetter  the  demands  of 
.her  outside,  comfort  inside,  beauty  all 
nd.  And  if  Pella  an  make  a  bathroom  some- 
;  favorite  place,  we  can  do  it  for  any  space  you 
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StnuissV.  Salome  of  1905,  in  which  a 
gluttonous  appetite  for  Oriental  splen- 
dor verges  on  the  borderline  of  kitsch. 

Schiele,  on  the  other  hand,  sounded 
the  clamorous,  dissonant  chord  of 
twentieth-century  consciousness,  and 
his  pictures  still  echo  with  his  painful 
unease,  spiritual  and  physical,  amid 
the  uncertainties  of  the  modern  world. 
Whereas  Klimt's  figures  are  awash  in 
late-romantic  rapture,  Schiele's 
gnarled,  restless  lovers  are  caught  in 
the  pitiless  light  of  a  new  day.  Though 
often  overtly  erotic  in  their  subject 
matter,  very  rarely  are  they  sensual. 
Just  as  Freud  saw  our  sexuality  as  the 
most  inescapable  expression  of  our  in- 
ner selves,  so  Schiele's  men  and  women 
seem  like  marionettes  caught  in  the 
strings  of  their  own  libidos,  far  too  vio- 
lently contorted  by  forces  beyond  their 
control  to  be  truly  arousing. 

Schiele  and  Klimt  are  well  repre- 
sented in  the  MOMA  exhibition,  and 
the  substantial  number  of  their  works 
never  before  seen  in  this  country  are 
enough  to  make  the  show  a  significant 
occasion.  Particularly  noteworthy  are  a 
group  of  Schiele's  watercolors  at  their 
most  unsettling,  and  a  cliff-hanger  that 
will  turn  out  to  be  either  the  show's 
biggest  surprise  or  its  greatest  letdown: 
Klimt's  most  famous  image,  The  Kiss, 
permission  for  which  to  travel  will  be 
decided  upon  by  Austrian  officials 
only  days  before  the  opening. 

Considerably  less  satisfactory  is  the 
coverage  of  the  third  major  painter  of 
the  period  and  place  in  question:  Os- 
kar  Kokoschka.  Falling  somewhere  be- 
tween Klimt  and  Schiele,  Kokoschka 
on  occasion  could  approach  the 
swooning  lyricism  of  the  former  (as  in 
The  Bride  of  the  Wind — also  called  The 
Tempest — his  allegorical  self-portrait 
with  Alma  Mahler)  and  at  other  times 
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achieve  the  brutal  directness  of  the  lat- 
ter (as  in  his  febrile  portrait  of  Adolf 
Loos).  Alas,  an  unforeseen  scheduling 
conflict  with  London's  Tate  Gallery, 
site  of  a  major  Kokoschka  retrospec- 
tive this  summer,  has  cut  down  the 
number  of  the  artist's  works  at 
MOMA.  But  "Vienna  1900"  will  be  a 
revelation,  especially  for  a  younger 
generation  to  whom  the  vast  majority 
of  the  material  will  be  unfamiliar. 

"Vienna  1900"  focuses  on  the  two 
crucial  decades  from  1898  to  1918, 
bracketed  on  one  end  by  the  first  exhi- 
bition of  the  Secession  and  the  conclu- 
sion of  World  War  I  and  the  collapse  of 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  on  the 
other.  It  draws  largely  on  "Dream  and 
Reality:  Vienna  1870-1930,"  held  in 
that  city  last  year.  Conceived  and  orga- 
nized by  the  historian  Robert  Waissen- 
berger  and  designed  by  Hans  Hollein, 
it  was  an  interdisciplinary  survey  not 
only  of  art,  architecture,  urban  plan- 
ning, and  design,  but  also  of  music,  lit- 
erature, theater,  film,  and  science,  with 
history  and  politics  serving  as  the  con- 
nective tissue.  Its  attempt  to  weave  to- 
gether all  the  various  strands  of  a 
complex  period  into  a  coherent  social 
and  cultural  fabric  was  correctly  moti- 
vated but  only  partially  successful,  pri- 
marily because  such  major  themes  as 
literature  and  music  cannot,  by  their 
very  nature,  be  experienced  as  well  in  a 
gallery  setting  as  painting,  sculpture, 
and  the  decorative  arts. 

In  Paris,  the  show — altered  and 
greatly  augmented  by  Gerard  Reg- 
nier — appeared  this  past  winter  at  the 
Centre  Georges  Pompidou  as  "The 
Joyous  Apocalypse,"  covering  the 
years  1880  to  1938.  It  concluded  with  a 
riveting  finale  that  the  Vienna  version 
timidly  stopped  short  of  by  ending 
eight  years  before  the  Nazi  takeover.  In 


the  first  gallery,  Johann  Strauss's  Blue 
Danube  Waltz  could  be  heard  faintly  in 
the  background;  in  the  next  room  it 
faded  away.  Not  until  the  very  last  gal- 
lery did  it  return,  this  time  too  loud  for 
comfort.  It  served  as  a  sickeningly  iron- 
ic accompaniment  to  projected  images 
of  Hitler's  triumphant  entry  into  Vien- 
na in  1938,  interspersed  with  portraits 
of  the  major  figures  dispersed  or  wiped 
out  by  the  Nazis,  and  Wiener  Kultur 
with  them. 

For  aU  the  breathtaking  craftsman- 
ship and  committed  artistry  on  display 
in  "Vienna  1900,"  the  residual  feeling 
one  leaves  with  is  that  of  dazzling  eva- 
nescence, of  a  golden  sunset  shimmer- 
ing on  water.  Inscribed  over  the  portal 
of  Olbrich's  Secession  building  in  Vi- 
enna is  the  famous  motto,  "To  the  age, 
its  art.  To  art  its  freedom,"  declaring  its 
members'  essential  belief  in  originality 
and  independence.  Less  well-known  is 
the  inscription  on  a  stained-glass  win- 
dow in  that  same  temple  to  the  creative 
spirit:  "The  artist  shows  his  world  of 
beauty,  born  to  him,  that  never  was  be- 
fore nor  ever  will  be  again." 

The  world  of  beauty  recalled  in  this 
show  reminds  us  that  the  works  on 
display  are  but  tiny  pieces  of  a  vast, 
shattered  mosaic.  As  delightful  and 
revealing  as  they  are  individually,  they 
necessarily  fall  far  short  of  the  greati 
Gesamtkunstwerk — the  total  work  of 
that  was  the  city  itself.  The  un 


art 

common  interdependence  of  all  the 
arts  that  made  Vienna  so  special  like 
wise  makes  its  surviving  artifacts  seem 
all  the  more  isolated  and  sadly  em- 
blematic of  the  fragmentation  of  our 
age.  Created  in  the  early  hours  of  this 
century,  they  are  prophetic  of  its  future 
course,  representing  a  fond  farewell  to 
dying  traditions  as  well  as  an  uneasy 
augury  of  irrevocable  change,  n 


(Continued  from  page  128)  warped 
were  the  latter,  however,  that  they  had 
to  be  removed,  waterblasted,  and  then 
relaid.  To  provide  room  for  insulation, 
a  new  roof  was  built  out  over  the  exist- 
ing one.  In  all,  the  structural  work  took 
over  a  year,  costing,  Maurer  estimates, 
"wice  what  a  new  house  would  have — 
m  t  that  he  ever  considered  that  alter- 
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native.  "I  love  the  crooked  corners  of 
old  houses,"  he  says.  "They  even  smell 
old." 

Despite  his  respect  for  the  original 
structure  of  the  house,  Maurer  sought 
to  avoid  a  pedantically  "correct"  de- 
cor. True,  there  are  good  American 
pieces  here — like  a  tea  table  in  the  liv- 
ing room  and  a  gate-leg  table  in  the 


dining  room — that  happen  to  be  of  the 
precise  period  and  locality  as  the 
house.  In  general,  however,  the  Puri 
tanical  strictures  of  unalloyed  eigh 
teenth-century  Americana  have  been 
ignored,  while  visual  non  sequiturs — 
involving  a  telling  mix  of  times  and 
places — have  been  encouraged.  A  bit 
of  Beatrix  Potter  here,  a  bit  of  John 
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Chadeau  authentic  French  door. 


Ariel  circle  head  window. 


Ariel  sliding  glass  door. 


Ariel  double  hung  window. 


Prado  insulated  swinging  patio  door. 


Ariel  casement  window. 
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Avanti  insulated  entry  door  system. 


Prado  wood  swinging  patio  door. 


Carvel  wood  sliding  glass  door. 


i  ()wLv  -A:  home  in  the  country  there  (in 
such  ci'.:lails  as  antique  needlepoint 
beilpulls  used  to  give  the  impression  of 
greater  height  to  low  ceilings) ...  all 
suggest  a  more  than  passing  acquaint- 
ance with  Albion. 

In  fact,  Maurer  will  tell  you,  he  is  En- 
glish on  his  mother's  side,  and  he  visit- 
ed the  British  Isles  every  summer  as  a 
child.  His  interest  in  fox  hunting 
comes  from  a  grandfather  who  raised 
thoroughbreds  in  County  Cork;  per- 
haps the  earliest  inspiration  for  this 
house  was  a  cottage  belonging  to  his 
great-grandmother  in  Stratford-upon- 
Avon.  The  famous  Elizabethan  knot 
gardens  there  made  a  particularly  deep 
impression  on  him,  which  he  has  final- 
ly been  able  to  re-create  in  Roxbury. 
Out  of  fashion  by  1720  in  England,  this 
wonderfully  artificial  arrangement  of 
lavender,  santolina,  and  box  might 
well  have  been  found  in  the  Colonies  at 
this  point — but  probably  not  beside  so 
simple  a  farmhouse. 

"The  original  garden,"  Maurer  al- 
lows, "must  have  been  less  formal  and 
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more  practical."  Similarly,  within,  al- 
though the  walnut  paneling  in  both  the 
living  and  dining  rooms  is  of  the  exact 
period  as  the  house,  its  high  style  might 
make  you  question  its  authenticity. 
"Do  you  want  a  romantic  story  or  the 
truth?"  Maurer  asks.  "The  romance, 
of  course,  would  have  been  that  I 
found  it  underneath  everything.  Actu- 
ally, there  were  only  typical  nothing 
farmhouse  mantelpieces.  The  truth  is 
that  I  bought  the  paneling  from  a  deal- 
er who  specializes  in  old  lumber." 

For  all  these  fancy  touches,  there  is 
no  sense  here  of  gilding  the  lily.  What 
seems  most  particularly  English  about 
this  house  is  the  legerdemain  with 
which  Maurer  has  simultaneously  en- 
nobled the  humble  and  humbled  the 
noble.  In  the  dining  room  he  has  com- 
bined the  unpretentious  Staffordshire 
he  loves  with  a  fine  Canton  plate;  in  the 
living  room  two  Canton  jars,  placed 
on  Adamesque  brackets  "much  too 
good  to  be  here,"  complement  smart 
Federal-style  curtains,  some  Victorian 
near-kitsch,  and  a  simple  antique 


bootblack's  box  "that's  nothing.  But  I 
think  it  all  works  well  together. 

"And  you  just  love  it,  don't  you?" 
Maurer  asks,  now  addressing  a  pair  of 
bearded  collies  with  whom  he  shares 
the  house.  Their  breed  guarantees  the 
dog  hairs  that  are  a  final,  requisite  com- 
ponent of  the  look  he  has  evoked  here. 
"They're  encouraged  to  climb  all  over 
everything,"  he  says. 

Apart  from  the  dogs,  his  greatest 
passion  is  the  hunt  that  brought  him 
here  in  the  first  place.  "I'm  five  min- 
utes from  the  stables,"  he  points  out.  "I 
love  it  not  just  for  the  sport  of  it  but  for 
the  pageantry.  Everybody's  all  gussied 
up  and  flying  across  the  fields  and  in 
the  fall  the  leaves  are  turning.  Then  in 
the  wintertime  when  you  go  out  it's  still 
dark.  There  are  mornings  when  the, 
mist  is  coming  out  of  the  earth  and  a 
sunbeam  will  come  through  the  trees 
.  .  .it's  incredible.  You'd  never  see 
anything  like  it  if  you  weren't  out  on 
a  horse  at  that  time  of  day.  At  times 
like  that,  New  York  seems  very  far 
away."  d    Editor:  Kaaren  Parker  Gray 
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REGGIE  GIVES  A  PARTY 


Continued  from  page  ^9jlady  with 
Kramer  and  introduced  her  first  to 
Emily,  then  to  Molly,  mumbling  her 
name,  which  he  knew  no  better  than 
;he  footman.  She  was  about  thirty, 
^lim,  with  dark  hair  parted  in  the  mid- 
dle and  rolled  into  a  bun  in  back.  Her 
j\  cs  were  heavily  darkened  with  kohl 
and  her  expression  seemed  to  say  that 
she  was  there  against  her  will.  Listless- 
ly, she  shook  hands  and  drifted  over  to 
k)ok  at  the  photograph-laden  tables. 
Obviously  she  resented  Molly,  who 
was  looking  specially  beautiful  in  a 
white  and  pink  beaded  dress  with  a 
headband  to  match.  She  was  in  a  mood 
to  spoil  the  evening.  Carlo  Pontevec- 
chio  arrived  just  then,  and  so  did  the 
caviar. 

Reggie,  although  he  sized  Miss  X  up 
as  being  one  of  those  disagreeable  anti- 
American  Europeans,  nevertheless 
played  the  part  of  a  good  host.  He 
brought  her  a  glass  of  champagne  him- 
seli  and,  as  she  only  seemed  interested 
m  the  photographs,  led  her  from  table 
Ito  table  explaining  who  they  were. 
j"My  mother  is  very  gregarious,"  he  ex- 
plained, trying  to  play  down  such  a  del- 
uge of  royals.  "She  has  friends 
everywhere." 

"Ah,  so,"  said  the  young  lady,  pick- 
ing up  a  photo  and  looking  at  it  careful- 
ly. "These  are  all  the  daughters  of  the 
Tsar,  these  girls  in  the  sailor  suits." 

"Yes.  My  mother  went  to  Russia 
once  years  ago  on  my  father's  yacht." 

"Poor  things,"  said  Miss  X,  putting 
the  photo  back.  "They  got  so  little  help 
from  you  people.  I  am  Russian.  I  can- 
not bear  to  look  at  such,  a  picture.  It 
makes  me  too  sad." 

"Goodness,"  thought  Reggie, 
"what  an  evening  we  are  in  for,"  so  he 
ordered  some  more  champagne  for  the 
others  and  a  double  martini  for  him- 
self. Franz  was  chatting  away  with 
Molly  who  by  now  had  assumed  her 
original  theatrical  pose  while  attempt- 
ing to  use  her  gold  swizzle  stick  to  take 
the  bubbles  out  of  the  champagne. 
Carlo  and  Emily  had  seated  themselves 
on  a  huge  red  pouf  near  the  fireplace. 
Thus  it  was  up  to  Reggie  to  amuse  Miss 
X.  "It  must  be  pretty  tough  on  you,"  he 
said,  "thinking  back  on  all  those  good 
old  days."  He  knew  that  he  was  not 
much  of  a  conversationalist  except 
with  his  own  pals,  but  he  did  his  best. 

Miss  X  opened  a  great  silver  box  on 
the  table  and  took  out  a  cigarette.  She 
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put  it  between  her  lips  and  waited  for 
Reggie  to  light  it,  then  inhaled  the 
smoke  deeply.  "Holy  Russia,"  she  said. 
"To  leave  it  is  like  leaving  one's  moth- 
er. One  is  lost.  What  point  is  there  to 
life?  Death  is  better." 

Reggie  was  alarmed.  "Shall  we  join 
the  others?"  he  suggested. 

She  smiled.  "Why  not?  Franz  is  a 
fool,  but  he  can  make  me  laugh  some- 
times. I  can  see  that  you  recognize  him 
as  a  fool,  but  also  that  you  do  not  like 
me." 

"Oh,  come  now,"  said  Reggie. 
"That's  not  fair.  We  have  only  just  met 
and  I  am  delighted  that  you  are  here 
tonight." 

She  smiled  again.  "We  will  join  the 
others,  but  what  is  the  use?  After  see- 
ing that  photograph  of  those  martyred 
girls  I  am  sick.  Yes  ..."  and  she  rolled 
her  kohl-rimmed  eyes  at  Reggie.  "Yes, 
sick.  Holy  Russia  is  dead." 

Franz  Kramer  happened  to  look  to- 
ward them  at  that  moment  and  called 
to  her  saying  something  very  rapidly 


and  loudly  in  Russian.  She  answered 
him  with  a  word  or  two,  then  took  Reg- 
gie's arm.  "We  go  dancing  after  din- 
ner?" she  queried.  "A  tango  I  like  very 
much.  We  dance  that,  yes?" 

Reggie  felt  like  saying  no,  but  his 
good  manners,  which  were  his  greatest 
protection,  simply  made  him  smile  and 
say,  "Perhaps,  yes." 

Dinner  was  announced  and  they  fol- 
lowed the  butler  and  two  footmen 
across  the  vast  hall  to  the  family  dining 
room  which  was  smaller  and  more  sim- 
ply furnished  than  the  "State"  dining 
room.  It  was  a  French  room  paneled  in 
gray  with  overmantels  attributed  to 
Boucher — cupids  playing  gaily  with 
knowing  looks  on  their  faces.  The  table 
could  stretch  to  hold  eighteen  or  twen- 
ty, though  it  was  tonight  reduced  to 
seven,  and  therefore  seemed  like  a  toy 
in  the  room.  The  service  plates  were  sil- 
ver gilt,  as  were  the  knives  and  forks, 
and  the  white  orchids  in  the  middle  of 
the  table  filled  a  silver  gilt  swan.  The 
conversation  was  at  first  general,  which 
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was  Emily's  idea  because  Reggie 
touched  her  with  his  foot  under  the  ta- 
ble when  they  sat  down  and  murmured 
something  about  a  "crashing  bore." 
She  did  the  best  she  could  but  Franz 
wanted  to  talk  to  Molly,  thereby  leav- 
ing Carlo  alone  and  so  she  ended  up 
talking  to  Carlo,  thus  leaving  Reggie  to 
Olga  and  his  wine. 

Emily  and  Carlo  resumed  their  gen- 
eral conversation  of  the  morning — 
politics,  travel,  books,  people;  but 
there  was  a  difference.  They  were 
friends  now,  and  perhaps  something 
more.  They  both  knew  it,  and  enjoyed 
it.  Emily  was  not  sure  of  her  next  step, 
but  it  was  a  game  that  during  the  last 
few  years  v/ithout  Ben  she  had  learned 
to  play  well.  Carlo  was  not  a  newcomer 
to  the  sport  either;  so  they  talked  and 
talked  and  what  they  said  meant  very 
little.  It  was  their  eyes  that  spoke. 

Reggie  broke  the  spell  by  kicking 
Emily  under  the  table  again.  "Turn 
and  talk  to  me,"  he  whispered.  "You 
have  been  talking  to  Carlo  for  two 
courses.  You  must  talk  to  me  whether 
you  like  it  or  not." 

"What  about  Mr.  Kramer's  friend?" 
asked  Emily  in  a  low  voice. 

"Frightful,"  whispered  Reggie. 
"She  hates  America,  thinks  we  are  all 
barbarians,  no  better  than  the  Bolshe- 
viks. She's  a  fearful  snob,  too,  talking 
about  Prince  this  and  Duke  that.  I  have 
a  feeling  that  she  didn't  know  any  of 
them." 

"Hush,"  said  Emily.  "She  and  Mr. 
Kramer  have  stopped  talking  and  are 
looking  at  us.  We  are  all  going  to  the 
Ziegfeld  Roof  after  dinner,  aren't  we, 
Reggie?"  she  said  in  a  loud  voice.  "Or 
is  it  some  other  place?" 

"I  don't  know,"  answered  Reggie. 
"I  thought  that  the  Ritz  roof  might  be 
nice.  No  drinking  there,  but  we  can 
drop  in  at  the  place  on  West  52nd 
Street  first  for  some  coffee  and  a  drink, 
then  the  Ritz.  Then  the  Cotton  Club  or 
the  Savoy.  Ell  keep  the  car,  and  we  can 
have  some  wine  in  the  cooler." 

Molly  heard  him  and  clapped  her 
hands.  "That's  a  good  start,"  she  ex- 
claimed. "It  is  just  what  I  imagined 
New  York  to  be,  but  I  want  to  see  Har- 
lem most  of  all." 

Carlo  interposed  that  what  he,  like 


Molly,  really  wanted  to  do  was  to  hear 
some  authentic  Negro  jazz.  He  had 
been  told  that  it  was  extraordinary  and 
that  to  go  to  the  Cotton  Club  or  the  Sa- 
voy in  Harlem  was  an  experience  never 
to  be  forgotten.  It  seemed  a  good  idea 
to  Reggie  and  Emily,  who  thought  it 
would  really  change  the  tempo  of  the 
evening.  So  after  dinner  they  went  first 
to  the  speakeasy  on  52nd  Street  for  cof- 
fee and  drinks  at  Molly's  insistence. 

Usually,  one  had  to  have  a  meal,  but 
Reggie  was  weU-known  there,  so  they 
accepted  him  gladly  after  he  had  rung 
the  basement  bell  and  they  had  ap- 
proved him  through  the  peephole. 
Emily  had  never  been  in  a  speakeasy 
and  was  surprised  to  find  it  a  perfectly 


correct,  ordinary'  restaurant  inside  and 
absolutely  jammed  with  people  drink- 
ing every  imaginable  drink  from  sher- 
ry, vodka,  and  gin,  to  old  brandy.  The 
crowd  was  varied  and  fuU  of  people 
whose  faces  she  recognized — Kay 
Francis,  Heywood  Broun,  Brooks  At- 
kinson, a  few  publishers  (Reggie  point- 
ed them  out  to  Molly) — the  rest  were 
mostly  lawyers,  bankers,  and  rich  sub- 
urbanites out  for  a  night  on  the  town. 

Soon  after  that  they  left  and  went  to 
the  Ritz  roof,  but  found  it  dull,  so  they 
departed  quickly  and  went  up  to  the 
Cotton  Club  in  Harlem  to  hear  Duke 
Ellington.  It  was  jammed  with  people, 
the  men  dressed  in  sedate  business 
suits  or  dinner  jackets,  and  several  in 
white  tie  and  tails.  The  trumpets  and 
saxophones  were  doing  improvised  so- 


los. The  piano  players  were  jumping  on 
their  piano  stools  and  the  dancers  were 
swaying  and  stomping,  alive  and  vi- 
brating, infectious.  No  drink  was  really 
needed  here.  The  music  called,  sweet 
and  hot,  and  the  bodies  on  the  dance 
floor  responded.  Molly  took  to  it  ea- 
gerly, dragging  Reggie  with  her,  and  so 
did  Carlo  and  Emily;  but  Franz  and  his 
girl  friend  found  it  difficult  to  start. 
The  chemistry  between  them  seemed 
to  have  evaporated.  This  was  not 
Franz's  idea  of  what  the  evening 
should  be;  so,  breaking  in  on  Molly 
and  Reggie,  he  said,  "I  understand  that 
in  America,  one  does  something  called 
a  'cut-in.'  That  means  a  change  of  part- 
ners, yes?  We  change,  aU  right?  I  have 
Molly.  You  take  Olga."  Molly,  only  too 
glad  to  be  with  her  future  boss,  blew 
Reggie  a  kiss,  then  threw  herself  at 
Franz  doing  a  mad  step  of  her  own  as 
he  seized  her  around  the  waist.  Reggie 
found  Olga  in  his  arms,  surprisingly 
supple  and  sinuous,  just  as  the  mood  of 
the  orchestra  changed.  It  was  melan- 
choly. It  was  a  wail  of  despair  and  frus- 
tration. The  dancers  were  locked  in 
each  other's  arms  slowly  swaying  as  the 
lights  turned  low.  The  music  seemed 
hardly  to  breathe  and  the  dancers  bare- 
ly moved.  Reggie  and  Olga  stood  in 
one  spot  holding  each  other  close, 
swaying  back  and  forth.  Reggie  was  a 
good  dancer,  full  of  rhythm  and  by 
now  full  of  drink;  so  he  held  Olga  tight- 
ly and  swayed,  as  the  saxophones  and 
clarinets  sobbed.  As  he  did  so,  he  felt 
her  coming  to  life  in  his  arms.  She 
pressed  against  him,  her  legs  tight 
against  his,  her  eyes  shut.  She  was  as 
smooth  and  soft  in  his  arms  as  wax.  As 
their  faces  were  almost  touching,  he 
ventured  a  light  kiss  on  her  cheek.  She 
did  not  open  her  eyes,  only  pressed  a 
little  closer.  Reggie  gave  her  a  more 
spirited  nuzzling  kiss  upon  which  she 
opened  her  eyes  and  shook  her  head. 
"Too  fast,"  she  murmured.  "First 
time.  No  good." 

Emily,  who  was  swaying  not  far 
away  with  Carlo,  had  seen  the  whole 
scene  and  was  irritated.  "Reggie  is  a  sit- 
ting duck,"  she  thought,  "for  that  Rus- 
sian. He'll  think  she's  exotic,"  and 
Emily  suspected  that  the  whole  thing 
was  a  put-up  job.  Franz  Kramer  had 
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Waters  only 
your  lawn- 
not  the 
sidewalk,  patio 
or  driveway. 


At  last,  a  sprinkler  that 
can  be  programmed  to 
sprinkle  almost  any 
lawn  shape,  large  or  small. 

The  new  Gilmour  Pattern  Master  Programmable  Pulsating 
Lawn  Sprinkler  gives  you  a  reason  to  change  sprinklers  that 
you  never  had  before.  It  waters  the  lawn,  the  whole  lawn 
and  nothing  but  the  lawn.  And  it  is  easy  to  use,  U.S.  made; 
and  it  works! 

Takes  only  three  steps  to  operate. 

First,  the  positioning  base  is  located  within  16  to  43  feet  of  the 

edges  of  the  area  to  be  watered. 

Second,  manually  program  the  programming  ring  according 

to  instructions. 

Third,  turn  it  on  (fine  tune  spray  pattern,  if  necessary). 

Once  programmed.  Pattern  Master  works  with  most  water 
pressures  to  sprinkle  the  same  nook  and  cranny  of  the  lawn 
every  time  without  wasting  water  or  watering  anything  else. 

Write:  Gilmour  Manufacturing  Co.,  Somerset,  PA  15501. 


Two  models  available  in  most  lawn  and  garden  departments. 
Spike  Model  996S,  and  Sled  Model  996D. 

You've  got  to  see  it  to  believe  it 
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[irobably  brought  her  over  from  Aus- 
tria for  just  such  a  purpose  because  he 
thought  that  he  would  get  a  fat  com- 
mission if  he  could  marry  her  off  to 
Reggie.  Or,  if  Reggie's  mother  made 
too  much  of  a  row,  perhaps  it  might  be 
arranged  that  Reggie  could  set  her  up 
in  an  apartment. 

Emily  was  truly  fond  of  Reggie;  his 
naivete  was  part  of  his  charm,  but  she 
saw  trouble  ahead  with  this  preten- 
tious Russian.  She  glanced  over  to  see 
where  Molly  was  and  found  her 
clasped  tightly  in  the  arms  of  Franz 
Kramer,  but  she  was  looking  at  Reggie 
with  an  expression  of  such  despair  on 
her  young  face  that  Emily  felt  if  Franz 
had  not  been  holding  her  so  tight,  she 
would  have  fallen  to  the  ground.  Her 
marriage  to  George  Chatwood  had 
been  called  the  "love  match  of  the 
year,"  but  the  glamour  had  soon  worn 
off  for  Molly.  She  quickly  lost  interest 
in  country  life,  shooting  parties,  and 
hunt  balls.  She  also  did  not  want  a 
child.  George  finally  seemed  not  to 
care  what  she  did  or  where  she  went  as 
long  as  she  was  there  once  in  a  while  for 
one  of  his  shooting  or  fishing  parties. 
On  the  surface,  they  appeared  the  ideal 
couple  but  they  began  to  live  separate 
lives  and  were  both  unhappy.  On  their 
safari  in  Kenya,  she  had  told  all  this  to 
Emily.  "Reggie  means  my  whole  life  to 
me,"  she  had  said.  "I  am  mad  about 
him . "  Emily  was  enraged  to  see  Molly's 
sad  little  face  looking  at  Reggie  with 
the  Russian  in  his  arms. 

Carlo,  noticing  that  Emily  had 
grown  rigid  and  was  not  even  in  step 
with  him,  looked  down  at  her  and  said, 
"What  is  the  matter?  Are  you  tired?" 

She  shook  her  head,  then  changed 
her  mind.  "Yes,  I  am  tired.  It  really  is 
getting  late.  Let's  dance  over  to  Reggie 
and  suggest  going  home." 

When  they  reached  Reggie  he  was 
nibbling  gently  on  Olga's  neck,  and 
Carlo,  who  saw  what  had  annoyed 
Emily,  immediately  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  she  was  jealous.  He 
slacked  his  hold  on  her  and  said  stiffly, 
"Perhaps  you  had  better  explain  to 
Reggie  that  you  want  to  leave." 

Emily  gave  Reggie's  arm  a  shake. 
"Reggie,  let's  go  home.  It  is  very  late 
and  I  have  a  lot  to  do  tomorrow." 


REGGIE  GIVES  A  PARTY 


Reggie  shook  his  head.  He  had  had 
enough  to  drink  to  make  him  obsti- 
nate, and  to  lose  his  usual  good  man- 
ners. He  did  not  want  to  be  pried  from 
the  entrancing  Olga.  "Take  the  car  and 
send  it  back,"  he  said  over  his  shoul- 
der. "I'm  not  going  yet." 

"Shall  I  ask  Molly?"  queried  Emily. 
"Do  anything  you  like."  Reggie  was 
annoyed.  "Just  take  the  car,  go  home, 
and  tell  Whitelaw  to  come  back  and 
wait  for  me  here,"  and  he  returned  to 
Olga  who  had  never  released  her  hold 
on  him  during  this  exchange,  but  who 
now,  seeing  Emily's  face,  threw  back 
her  head,  closed  her  eyes,  and  said,  "It 
has  been  many  years  since  I  have  been 
so  happy."  Whereupon  Reggie  guided 
her  quickly  into  the  thick  of  the  crowd . 
Molly,  when  Emily  approached  her, 
said  she  could  not  leave  without  Reg- 
gie. "This  music  is  so  hypnotizing,"  she 
said  bravely,  "I  couldn't  possibly  leave 
it  now;  could  you,  Franz?" 

"Never,"  he  said  emphatically.  I 
never  knew  I  could  dance  like  this. 
That  is,  if  you  call  it  dancing,"  and  he 
laughed. 

Emily  turned  to  Carlo.  "You  could 
stay.  I  have  Reggie's  car.  I  don't  mind  a 
bit  going  by  myself." 

It  was  Carlo's  turn  to  laugh.  "Who 
will  I  dance  with?  No,  I  will  come  with 
you." 

The  cars  were  clogging  the  street 
outside  but  Whitelaw,  Reggie's  night 
chauffeur  (he  had  another  one  for  the 
daytime),  was  used  to  Reggie's  ways  so 
he  was  close  to  the  door  and  seemed  de- 
lighted to  take  them  home  and  return. 
"The  Ritz,"  said  Emily  to  Whitelaw. 
Carlo  helped  her  into  the  car,  and 
when  they  were  settled  in  and  the  glass 
between  them  and  the  chauffeur  was 
firmly  shut.  Carlo  turned  to  her  and 
said,  "So  you  are  in  love  with  Reggie." 
Emily  was  surprised  and  annoyed. 
"That's  absurd.  Whatever  made  you 
think  that?" 

"The  way  you  behaved  when  you 
saw  him  dancing  with  Mile.  Nitzkoff." 
Emily  laughed.  "You  are  totally 
wrong.  I  want  him  for  my  friend  Molly. 
She  needs  a  good,  solid,  decent  man 
who  \vi"  be  kind  and  affectionate  and 
nice toh  '   " 

"You  c^nsi  'er  Reggie  such  a  man? 


•J.  \ 


To  me,  he  seems  a  pleasant  fool." 

Emily  took  offense  at  this  remark. 
"You  have  only  just  met  him.  How  canj 
you  judge  him?  If  you  don't  like  him, 
in  my  turn,  don't  like  that  Miss  Nitz- 
koff nor  Mr.  Kramer.  I  think  that  they 
are  a  pair  of  adventurers.  Anyway,  they 
have  spoiled  the  evening." 

Catlo  looked  at  her  skeptically.  No 
Italian  woman  would  have  been  so 
concerned  about  another  woman's  af- ) 
fair.  Emily  was  far  too  attractive  to  be 
without  a  lover.  He  looked  at  her 
smoking  in  a  very  nervous  way,  putting 
the  cigarette  quickly  in  and  out  of  her 
mouth. 

"I  am  leaving  for  Chicago  day  after 
tomorrow,"  he  said,  "after  that  a  day  or 
two  in  London,  and  home." 

"And  I  am  going  back  to  Rye,"  re- 
sponded Emily. 

By  this  time  they  had  arrived  at  the 
Ritz  and  Whitelaw  was  opening  the 
door  of  the  car.  Carlo  jumped  out  and 
walked  into  the  Ritz  with  her.  She  was 
so  pretty  and  appealing  as  he  looked 
down  at  her  to  say  good-bye  that  he 
was  sad  to  see  her  go  up  to  her  suite 
alone.  She  deserved  something  better 
than  that  ass  Reggie.  "Shall  I  come  up 
with  you?"  he  asked. 

She  smiled,  rather  wanly  he  thought. 
"Thank  you,  but  my  maid  is  there.  I  am 
quite  all  right." 

He  kissed  her  hand  in  a  perfunctory 
way  and  said,  "Good  night." 

The  elevator  door  was  open  and  the 
attendant  was  standing  there.  "Good 
night,"  she  answered  as  the  elevator 
door  shut.  It  was  only  when  she  was  in 
her  room  that  she  realized  that  he 
had  never  mentioned  lunch  the  next 
day.  It  upset  her  and  that  night  she 
slept  poorly. 

Carlo  walked  slowly  up  Park  Ave- 
nue to  the  Ambassador.  Was  he  wrong 
about  Reggie?  He  could  not  forget 
how  determined  she  had  been  to  leave 
the  Cotton  Club,  with  or  without  Reg- 
gie. It  was  a  pity  because  he  had  not  in 
years  met  a  woman  who  attracted  him 
so  much.  He  took  the  botde  of  cham- 
pagne which  his  valet  had  bought  from 
the  hall  porter  and  which  was  in  a  silver 
bucket  in  his  sitting  room,  and  poured 
himself  a  glass.  "E  sempre  cost,''  he 
thought.  "I  am  an  unlucky  man."  n 
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(Continued  from  page  82)  who  de- 
signed what,  and  when,  and  they  re- 
joice in  their  knowledge — not  for  its 
own  sake;  the  Dales  are  not  pedants — 
but  because  it  puts  them  in  closer 
touch  with  their  possessions'  creators. 
"Look  at  this  chair,"  Jim  says,  leaning 
back  in  an  iron  rocker  and  crossing  his 
legs  in  a  manner  inaccessible  to  most 
males  over  twelve  years  old.  "It  came 
from  the  Great  Exhibition  in  1851." 
He'll  be  thrilled  to  hear,  and  a  guest 
can  hardly  wait  to  tell  him,  that  a  Dan- 
ish visitor  to  the  Exhibition  named 
Frederick  Dithmer  bought  the  same 
chair.  She  knows  this  because  there's  a 
picture  of  the  Dithmers'  Copenhagen 
drawing  room  in  Peter  Thornton's  ex- 
traordinary hook  Authentic  Decor,  and 
she  can  hardly  wait  to  tell  him  about 
that  too. 

But  that  is  the  way  it  is  when  one  is 


A  COLLECTIVE  PASSION 


calling  on  the  Dales.  Their  enthusiasm 
infects  the  visitor;  their  anecdotes 
evoke  response.  When  Jim  Dale  be- 
moans the  New  York  dealer  he  discov- 
ered sanding  the  facets  on  a  Pugin 
table,  the  listener  moans  companion- 
ably.  When  he  recalls  the  great  day  he 
and  Julie  bought  a  refectory  table  off 
the  back  of  a  truck,  stalling  the  traffic 
on  King's  Road  for  an  hour,  one  ap- 
plauds. When  Julie  calculates  the  year 
of  stitchery  that  went  into  the  coat  over 
the  couch,  one  is  awed.  When  both  la- 
ment the  fact  they  will  probably  never 
own  a  first-class  Pre-Raphaelite  paint- 
ing because  museums  have  snared  the 
best,  one  laments  with  them. 

The  Dales,  then,  are  good  guides, 
but  theirs  is  also  a  place  in  which  it 
would  be  fun  to  wander  by  oneself. 
There  is  so  much  to  look  at.  The  Wil- 
liam Morris  hangings,  for  instance,  and 


the  Voysey  rugs  and  the  stained  glass  i 
the  dining  room  and  the  crewelwor" 
panels  in  the  foyer  and  the  hall  porter  i 
chair  that  Jim  upholstered  in  red  ve 
vet.  (He  also  wired  the  Tiffany  lamp  i 
wallpapered  the  kitchen  cabinet' 
framed  the  pictures  and  the  tiles,  di 
all  the  cooking  while  Julie  finished  he 
book  Art  to  Wear,  and  helped  need] 
the  repairs  on  the  eighteenth-centui 
dalmatic  cloak  over  their  bed.)  The 
there  are  the  old  wedding-cake  figure 
and  the  glass  slides  and  the  paisle 
shawls  tossed  hither  and  yon  and  th 
Liberty  pewter  vases  and  the  endle; 
array  of  majolica  plates  and.  .  .s 
much.  "There  are  so  few  things  in  lit 
that  give  you  innocent  pleasure,"  Jii 
says  happily,  "that  you  should  take 
where  you  find  it."  Such  a  charmin 
sentiment  deserves  no  argument,  n 
Editor:  Carolyn  Soil. 


HOUSE  ON  TAMARACK  COVE 


(Continued  from  page  122)  gave  Tama- 
rack to  her  when  she  was  a  very  young 
girl,"  says  Gorham  Knowles,  "and  it's 
been  in  the  water  here  every  summer 
since."  The  prized  28-foot  classic  is 
still  piloted  as  it  always  was,  to  visit 
friends  of  a  lifetime  around  the  lake.  It 
has  also  effected  a  further  continuity  in 
lending  its  name  to  the  new  Knowles 
spread,  dubbed  Tamarack  Cove. 

A  few  years  before  the  Knowleses 
found  their  present  place,  previous 
owners  had  gutted  the  original  house 
on  the  land  and  rebuilt  it  in  redwood, 
retaining  the  robust  native-stone  fire- 
places and  introducing  full-height  pan- 
els of  glass  angled  to  vistas  of  the  ever- 
moving  lake  and  to  the  tapestries  of 
trees  that  screen  Tamarack  Cove  on 
three  sides.  So  seductive  are  the  vari- 
ous prospects  from  the  house,  even  af- 
ter a  lifetime  of  Tahoe  summers,  says 
Diana  Knowles,  that  "we  had  to  put 
shutters  on  the  bedroom  windows  be- 
cause we  were  up  all  night  admiring  the 
view." 

F')-;  ;Kc  alfresco  life  they  love  at  the 
'rikc,  A'-^h  rhlldici:  grandchildren, and 
?r:.';;id-,,  vho  Knowk<;es  added  a  red- 


wood otck  on  the  li\  ng-room  level 
■nd,  down  the  slope,  a  .munificent 


spread  of  a  terrace  in  native  granite  as 
var\'ing  in  tone  as  Lake  Tahoe  itself, 
which  overlooks  their  own  secluded 
four-hundred-foot  cove.  "And  no  one 
can  ever  take  that  view  away,"  says 
Gorham  Knowles  fervently. 

All  of  this — the  nostalgia,  the  sense 
of  place  and  passing  time,  the  subtle- 
ties of  tone  and  texture  on  the  land  and 
lake — seems  distilled  in  the  interiors 
that  Michael  Taylor  designed  for  Tam- 
arack Cove. 

A  California  native  himself,  Michael 
Taylor  is  rightly  known  as  the  creator 
of  a  "California  look,"  his  own  idiosyn- 
cratic vernacular  that  draws  on  a  world 
of  allusions.  With  their  immediately 
perceived  comfort,  Michael  Taylor's 
rooms  appear  as  easy  to  read  as  they  are 
to  be  in.  But  then  the  subtexts! 

At  Tamarack  Cove,  where  colors  are 
taken  from  the  tones  of  indigenous 
grasses,  tree  bark,  and  sandy  coves, 
there  is  also  an  underlying  sense  of  con- 
tinuity expressed  with  the  strategic  pe- 
riod niece  or  elemental  element  linking 
this  contemporary  house  with  time 
past — the  nineteenth-century  English 
gate-leg  tabic  and  carved  wood  bear 
hatrack  in  the  entry,  for  example,  or 
the  stone  mill  wheels  that  are  used  both 


as  sculptural  objects  and  tabletops  i 
the  library. 

There's  also  continuity  of  a  decora 
tive  sort  in  the  undulating  texture  c 
the  handwoven  wool  carpet  that  is  rei 
erated  in  the  overscale  woven  reed 
used  for  the  seats  of  Taylor's  timeles 
pine  benches  and  stools  and  also  fo 
the  seats  of  the  bleached-oak  chair 
pulled  up  to  Taylor's  convivial  roun 
ash  dining  table. 

Of  course,  it  wouldn't  be  a  Michae 
Taylor  interior  without  the  sort  of  dra 
matic  punch  he  introduces  with  th 
enormous  raw  rock  of  a  coffee  tabl 
(swung  in  by  crane)  set  before  a  sweep 
ing  sofa  covered  in  velvety  handwove 
chenille. 

This  is  the  fifth  house  that  Taylor  ha 
done  with  Diana  Knowles,  and  know 
ing  the  family,  the  designer  understoo 
not  only  how  the  house  would  figure  ii 
their  fuU  social  calendar  but  also  a 
that  Tahoe  evoked  to  them. 

Michael  Taylor  has  said  in  the  pasi 
"Some  of  the  most  creative  things  I'v 
ever  done  have  come  from  the  stimula 
tion  of  a  client  like  Diana  Knowles. 
Today,  he  reiterates:  "She's  an  incred 
ble  woman.  We  can  fly."  d 

Editor:  Dorothea  Walke 
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When  a  style  that's  2,000  years  old 
still  looks  contemporary,  that's  ageless. 

Mystique  by  Thomasville 


Even  after  thousands  of  years,  the 
simple  Hnes  and  graceful  propor- 
tions of  the  Oriental  style  make 
a  contemporary  statement  of  lasting  beauty. 
And  nowhere  do  old  and  new  blend  more 
beautifully  than  in  Thomasville's  Mystique 
Collection. 

The  captivating  glimmer  of  glass.  Rich 
pecan  woods  accented  with  the  soft  glow  of 
brass.  Subtle  carvings.  These  unique  elements 
come  together  in  the  Mystique  Colleaion — 


created  to  bring  an  air  of  elegance  and  intrigue 
to  the  homes  of  today. 

To  see  all  64  pieces,  send  $5.00  (check  or 
money  order)  to:  Mystique  Collection, 
Thomasville  Furniture,  Dept.  68THG, 
Thomasville,  NC  27360.  For  the  name  of  your 
nearest  Thomasville  Gallery™  or  Authorized 
Thomasville  Retailer,  call 
1800  225-0265,  and  ask 
for  Dept.  68THG.  In  North 
Carolina,  call  1 800  672-4224 . 


$0  nice  to  come  home  to 
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In  the  hands  of  Waterford®craftsmen, 
timely  designs  become  timeless. 
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are  embodied  the  same  age-old  standards 
to  which  all  Waterford  Crystal  adheres. 

Including  the  fact  that  no  Waterford 
Crystal  stemware  pattern  has  ever  been 
discontinued— or  ever  will  be. 

That's  why  we're  not  just  introducing 
,,  new  designs.  We're  making  an  eminently 
^iable  bid  for  immortality 
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Available  Through  Your  Designer 
For  our  full-color  catalog,  send  $15.00,  refundable  with  purchase. 
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Richard  Steinberg 

Podiatrist,  Age:  34 
Renee  Teacher,  Age: -33 
Jonathan  student.  Age:  9 
Sarah  student.  Age:  6 
Chelsea  Dog.  Age:  3 

!  have  a  dog's  life.  My  family  adopted 
me  when  I  was  2.  and  now  I  love 
Central  Park  and  mankind.  Richard 
likes  to  make  life  decisions  before 
everyone  else  is  ready.  Ren6e  met 
him  when  she  was  16,  and  it  was 
instant;  she  likes  the  two  kids  and  me 
because  we're  giving  her  a  second 
childhood.  Jonathan  laughs  at  any- 
thing, and  Sarah  is  feisty  but  has  a 
loud  mouth  that  gets  her  in  trouble. 
Someday  we'll  all  be  running  a  comfy 
inn  on  a  Caribbean  island. 


JL 


THE  EDITOR'S  PAGE 


Oummer  for  me  has  always  been  a 
time  to  reestablish  a  relationship  with 
nature.  It  probably  began  in  my  child- 
hood, for  both  sets  of  grandparents 
had  farms  in  Indiana,  and  my  sisters 
and  I  were  sent  off  to  spend  vacation 
time  at  one  or  the  other  of  those  farms. 
The  warm,  sunny  days  there  always 
were  delightfully  carefree,  in  part  be- 
cause we  knew  little  that  would  make 
us  of  any  real  help  in  the  hard  work  of 
the  farm,  and  in  part  because  grand- 
parents seldom  make  the  demands  on 
children  that  parents  do. 

The  remaining  portions  of  my  child- 
hood summers  were  spent  at  Lake 
Michigan.  My  hometown  was  on  its 
shore,  and  days  were  frequently  passed 
at  the  beach,  racing  down  the  dunes, 
cooling  off  in  the  water,  or  finding 
peace  sitting  and  drinking  in  the  seem- 
ing infinity  of  the  Great  Lakes.  (For 
why  these  lakes  need  protection,  see 
Sounding  Board,  page  48.) 

V^learly  I'm  only  one  of  many  for 
whom  free  time  in  the  summer  has 
meant  the  country  or  the  beach,  as  this 
issue  of  House  &  Garden  reflects.  Our 
first  feature,  pages  62-73,  reports  on  a 
family  with  two  second  houses,  one  in 
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Two  windows  offer  strikingly 

different  views:  above,  a  cultivated  Quebec 

pool  and  garden;  below,  the  ocean 

and  its  natural  beach. 


the  country  and  one  at  the  seashore, 
the  latter  photographed  below,  and 
how  the  differences  bet\\'een  the  tw^o 
heighten  the  change  of  pace  and  place 
that  a  second  house  offers. 

Oome  people  find  a  connection  with 
nature  simply  by  stepping  out  their 
door  or  looking  through  a  window 
with  a  garden  view.  The  plantsman's 
garden  seen  through  the  window  in  the 


photograph  at  left  provides  an  excep- 
tional example  because  of  the  expan- 
sive Canadian  landscape  of  which  it  is  a 
part.  It  turns  out  that  the  gardens 
Frank  Cabot  now  so  professionally 
tends  in  Quebec  are  on  the  very  same 
acreage  on  which  he  played  as  a  child, 
page  112. 

Jll/lizabeth  Hardwick  writes  about  in- 
herited summer  traditions  in  her  piece 
on  the  puritanical  pleasure  of  a  sum- 
mer in  Maine,  page  96.  "Many  summer 
people  have  come  to  Maine  as  an  inher- 
itance," she  writes.  "Their  grandpar- 
ents built  or  bought  a  large  shingle 
'cottage'  somewhere  near  the  water 
and  the  generations  continued  decade 
after  decade  since  up  to  Maine  is  where 
they  have  gone  and  where  they  go  once 
again." 

As  this  issue  gives  witness,  that  turns 
out  to  be  also  true  of  places  as  dis- 
persed as  estates  in  Bernardsville,  New 
Jersey  (Mrs.  Wilson's  Attic,  page  106); 
the  palazzos  of  Venice  (Glory  on  High, 
page  146);  and  farms  in  Gloucester- 
shire (English  Country  Life,  page  78). 
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_  his  thread  of  family  history  found  in 
a  house  or  garden  is  part  of  the  joy  of 
Edgar  Kaufmann  Jr.'s  new  book  on 
Fallingwater,  the  country  house  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright  designed  for  Edgar 
Kaufmann  Sr.,  owner  of  the  Pittsburgh 
department  store  bearing  his  name. 
Completed  in  1936  at  Bear  Run,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  property  that  had  been 
previously  used  as  a  summer  camp  for 
the  employees  of  Kaufmann's,  the 
house  has  been  donated  to  the  West- 
ern Pennsylvania  Conservancy,  which 
now  operates  it.  The  house  is  open  ev- 
ery day  except  Monday,  from  10  am  to 
4  P.M.,  beginning  the  first  Tuesday  in 
April  and  closing  in  mid-November. 
The  house  is  also  open  during  week- 
ends in  the  winter.  Fallingwater:  A 
Frank  Lloyd  Wright  Country  House, 
from  which  our  excerpt  starting  on 
page  140  is  taken,  is  being  published 
this  fall  by  Abbeville  Press. 
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At  General  Electric,  we  feel 
we  have  a  responsibility  to 
design  appliances  that  a 
are  as  sophisticated  as  j 
humanly  possible-  ^^ 

everything  from  refrig- 
erators and  washers  to  cooking 
systems  and  dishwashers.  But  we  don't 
just  create  intelligent  appliances  and 
then  forget  about  them. 

Thof  s  why  at  General  Electric,  we 
provide  the  most  extensive  consumer 
services  of  any  manufacturer  in  the 
industry. 

THE  GE  ANSWER  CENTER'  SERVICE-   >. 
WE'RE  THERE  TO  ANSWER  YOUR  CALL^^  ' 


.        ^^__^  s      I  Our  responsibility 
: .  '    in  backing  our  ap- 
i|  pliances  begins 
.  .      with  The  GE 
'<     Answer  Center® 
service-o  direct 
link  between  you 
and  the  most  extensive  computerized 
data  bank  in  the  industry.  If  you  have 
any  questions  about  any  GE  appli- 
ances before,  during  or  after  your 
purchase,  call  us,  toll-free,  at  800-626- 
2000,  We're  there  24  hours  a  day 
every  day 

And  our  services  don't  end  there. 
QUAUTY  PEOPLE-THE  KEY  TO  QUAUTY 
SERVICE. 

If  you  should  ever  need  someone  to 


work  on  your  appliances, 
we  believe  that  some- 
one ought  to  be  a  re- 
I     sponsible,  well-trained 
technician.  That's  why  GE 
provides  a  coast-to-coast  network  of 
factory-trained  GE  service  profession- 
als-something no  other  manufac- 
turer does. 

And  we  offer  another  kind  of  service, 
too 
GE  LETS  YOU  HELP  YOURSELF. 

If  you  like  to  do  things 
.     yourself,  we  provide 
the  remarkable  GE 
^'    Quick  Fix®  System- 
b    made  up  of  easy-to- 
k  X    follow  repair  manuals 
,       and  parts  that  can 
simplify  most  repairs. 
And  can  simplify  your  life 
Of  course,  you  may  never  need  to 
fix  anything. 

THE  BETTER  THE  PRODUCT,  THE  LONGER 
THE  WARRANTY 

Everyone  knows  that  if  an  appliance 
is  built  well,  the  manufacturer  can  stand 
behind  it  a  lot  longer.  That's  why  for 
example,  our  dishwashers  come  with  a 
full  lO-year  warranty  on  the  PermaTuf® 
tubs. 

Why  do  we  do  all  this?  Because  it's 
our  responsibility  to  make  sure  the  good 
things  in  life  stay  that  way 

We  bring  good  things  to  life: 


<  REClSrERED  TnAOEHUm  OF  QENCIVU.  ELECTRC  COMHWY 


ABOUT  STYLE 


By  Nancy  Richardson 


The  fashion 
then,  as  now, 
was  for  literate 
but  not  literal 
interpretations 
of  the  past 


R  ADAM'S  STYLE  AND  CONTEMPORARY  TASTE  One  of  the  most 

delectable  projects  in  the  world  of  current-day  decoration 
as  well  as  that  of  decorative-arts  scholarship  is  just  being  com- 
pleted with  the  restoration  of  Robert  Adam's  drawing  room 
from  Lansdowne  House  at  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art. 

Since  the  1930s  this  rectangular  room 
with  its  complex  ceiling  and  wall  deco- 
ration and  the  coolly  neoclassical  Lans- 
downe  dining  room  at  the 
Metropolitan  have  represented  the 
best  of  Adam's  decorative  style  to  be 
seen  in  America.  Adam  was  working  at 
Lansdowne  House  in  the  1760s.  He 
had  recently  returned  from  a  lengthy 
grand  tour  and  firsthand  study  of  an- 
cient and  Renaissance  architecture. 
The  fashion  then,  as  now,  was  for  liter- 
ate but  not  literal  interpretations  of  the 
past,  and  Adam  had  a  particularly  ef- 
fective way  of  looking  at  the  distant 
past  through  the  lens  of  a  less  remote 
period.  The  best  examples  of  this  skill 
perhaps  were  his  ceilings.  These  com- 
plex and  highly  decorative,  "gro- 
tesque" recombinations  of  Greek  and 
Roman  figures,  garlands,  arabesques, 
and  architectural  elements  done  in  a 
flattened,  linear  style  owed  a  great  deal 
to  what  Raphael  had  made  of  the  same 
material  in  his  decoration  of  the  Loggie 
of  the  Vatican.  He  was  also  influenced 
by  Italian  contemporaries  like  Piranesi 
whose  drawings  of  classical  settings 
took  on  the  drama  of  a  stage  set.  Once 
back  in  England  Adam  had  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  robust  Roman-baroque 
style  of  neoclassicism  exercised  so  ef- 
fectively in  the  1730s  and  '40s  by  Lord  Burlington  and  William 
Kent,  which  was  the  basis  of  Adam's  own  early  training  in  Scot- 
land. In  this  case  the  coming  to  terms  involved  rebellion  as  well 
as  borrowing.  \5C^at  Adam  finally  made  of  all  that  he  had  seen 
and  experienced  was  a  style  based  on  an  ele- 
gant, delicate,  almost  tongue-in-cheek  treat- 
ment of  motifs  and  architectural  orders 
scrambled  to  suit  purely  decorative  ends.  It 
constituted  an  updated  vocabulary  of  classi- 
cal ornamentation  and  he  made  it  the  basis 
for  the  look  of  everything  he  designed,  from 
ceilings  to  locks  and  armchairs.  As  for  color, 
Adam's  sense  of  it  in  the  1 760s  was  complete- 
ly un-ancient  and  un-Renaissance.  He  pre- 
ferred bright,  light  hues — blues,  greens,  and 
pinks — with  a  decidedly  rococo  feel  about 

TOP  RIGHT   COURTESY  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  SIR  JOHN  SOANE  S  MUSEUM.  LONDON. 
OTHER  PHOTOGRAPHS,  MARK  C    DARLEY 


Robert  Adam's  design  for 
the  drawing-room  ceiling  at 
Lansdowne  House. 


Adam's  Lansdowne 
Drawing  Room  at  the 
Philadelphia  Museum  of 
Art,  opposite.  The 
restoration  of  the  painted 
decoration  was  completed 
this  spring.  Detail  of 
Giovanni  Battista  Cipriani's 
painting  of  Neptune,  below, 
and  Antonio  Zucchi's  sur- 
rounding decoration,  bottom. 
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SURGEON  GENERAL'S  WARNING:  Cigaiette 
Smoke  Contains  Carbon  Monoxide. 
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ASSIC  LEATHER 
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Manufacturers  of  Leather  Upholstered  Furniture 


Classic  Leather  may  be  seen  at  these  fine  stores. 


Armstrong's  Furn.  &  Int. 

Lincoln,  Nebraska 

Matthew  T.Bartlett 

Lebanon,  New  Jersey 

Beattie  Interiors 

Waterford,  Michigan 

Bells  of  Whitehall 

Whitehall,  Michigan 

Bensinger's 

Louisville,  Kentucky 

Brumbaugh 

Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Carafiol's 

Fairview  Heights,  Illinois 

Carafiol's 

Bridgeton,  Missouri 

Classic  Interiors 

Livonia,  Michigan 

Classic  Leather  Showroom 

Dallas,  Texas 

Cross  Country  Furniture 

Hackettstown,  New  Jersey 


Davidson's  Enterprise 

Kansas  City,  Missouri 

Efirds  Interior 

Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

Estes  Furniture 

Lansing,  Michigan 

Fltterer's 

Ellensburg,  Washington 

H.J.Garrett 

Costa  Mesa,  California 

George  Brothers 

South  San  Francisco,  California 

Leather  Furniture 

Portland,  Oregon 

Howard  Lorton 

Denver,  Colorado 

McLaughlin's  American 

Southgate,  Michigan 

Nebraska  Furn.  Mart 

Omaha,  Nebraska 

Robbins 

Owosso,  Michigan 


Schultz  Furniture 

Yakima,  Washington 

Schwark 

Utica,  Michigan 

Skaff  Furniture  Co. 

Flint,  Michigan 

Suff 's  Furniture 

Georgetown,  Kentucky 

Teton  Furniture 

Choteau,  Montana 

The  Crescent 

Spokane,  Washington 

Traditions  in  Wichita 

Wichita,  Kansas 

Village  Furniture 

Cedarburg,  Wisconsin 

Willis  Furniture 

Virginia  Beach,  Virginia 

Younker's 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 


To  receive  a  color  brochure,  please  send  $2.00  to  Dept.  D-7,  Box  2404,  Hickory,  N.C.  28603 
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Shown  actual  size. 


An  adorable  collection  of  fine  bone  china  sculptures 


©DM 


What  makes  teddy  bears  so  irresistible?  Is 
it  their  erxlearing  clumsiness?  Their  good- 
humored  smiles?  Or  is  it  that  we  each  remem- 
ber a  comforter,  companion,  and  confidant  in 
the  shape  of  our  own  childhood  teddy? 

Ever  since  President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
gave  his  name  to  the  very  first  "Teddy"  bear, 
people  all  over  the  worid  have  fallen  in  love 
with  these  cuddly  little  creatures. 

Captivating  personalities  wonderfully 
captured  in  fine  bone  cliina 
These  adorable  sculptures  wonderfully  cap- 
ture the  lovable  attitudes  of  their  tubby  little 
bodies  and  the  good-natured  expressions  of 
Lheir  bear  faces  in  twenty-five  delightful  poses. 

Each  sculpture  is  crafted  in  fine  bone  china 
by  skilled  artisans.  Moreover,  the  detail  of  each 
bear's  facial  expression  is  painted  by  hand. 

Attractively  priced  display 
You  may  wish  to  proudly  display  your  entire 
collection  for  family  and  friends.  Therefore,  a 
harxisome  custom-made  display  will  be  made 
available  to  you  at  an  attractive  price  (without 
obligation  to  purchase  it,  of  course). 

A  remarkable  value  at  only  $9.50  each 
Each  teddy  bear  is  priced  at  just  $9.50  —  a 


remarkably  affordable  price  for  fine  bone  china 
sculptures  of  this  quality.  This  low  price  is 
guaranteed  for  all  twenty-five  sculptures,  even 
if  the  price  of  fine  bone  china  should  rise 
during  the  course  of  the  collection.  Moreover, 
the  TEDDY  BEARS  collection  will  not  be 
available  in  stores  —  it  is  available  exclusively 
from  the  Danbury  Mint. 

Convenient  acquisition  plan 

You  need  send  no  money  now.  Simply  return 
the  Reservation  Application.  Your  first  sculp- 
ture will  be  shipped  individually.  Thereafter, 
every  other  month,  you  will  receive  a  set  of 
two  sculptures  which  can  be  paid  for  in  two 
monthly  installments.  You  may  charge  each 
installment  to  your  VISA  or  MasterCard. 

If  you  are  not  completely  satisfied  with  any 
sculpture,  you  may  return  it  within  thirty  days 
for  a  prompt  replacement  or  refund.  You  may 
discontinue  your  subscription  at  any  time. 

Act  now  to  avoid  disappointment 

No  one  can  resist  a  teddy  bear  Consequently, 
we  expect  a  high  demand  for  these  appealing 
little  creatures  —  especially  at  such  an  attrac- 
tive price!  Please  send  your  Reservation  Ap- 
plication without  delay! 


)C 
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■  RESERVATION  APPLICATION- 

TEDDY  BEARS 


—  -, 

W-16 


The  Danbury  Mint 
47  Richards  Avenue 
Norwalk,  Conn.  06857 


Please  respond 
promptly 


Please  accept  my  reservation  for  TEDDY  BEARS,  a 
collection  of  twenty-five  hand-painted,  fine  bone  china 
sculptures.  The  cost  of  each  sculpture  is  $9.50  (plus 
$1.75  for  shipping  and  handling). 

I  need  send  no  money  now.  My  first  sculpture  will  be 
shipped  individually.  Thereafter,  every  other  month,  I 
will  receive  a  set  of  two  sculptures  which  can  be  paid  for 
in  two  monthly  installments.  Any  sculpture  that  1  am  not 
satisfied  with  may  be  returned  within  thirty  days  for  a 
replacement  or  refund,  and  this  subscription  may  be 
canceled  by  either  party  at  any  time. 

Name 

PLEASE  PRINT  CLEARLY 


Address . 
City. 


.  State/Zip . 


D  Check  here  if  you  want  each  monthly  installment 
charged  to  your:  D  VISA    D  MasterCard 


Credit  Card  Number 
Signature . 


Expiration  Date 


Allow  eight  to  twelve  weeks  after  payment  for  initial 
shipment. 


AUGUST  1986 
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5o/ne  pigments  in  Adam 's  original  color  scheme:  vermilion  (mercuric  sulfide), 

^       -  ,<>v.    (/<,/<!    /.'/.ii.-^j  ,:..'t/.  Wue  V  nl  basic  copper  carbonate), 

;;        I      <  iron-oxide  red  (ferric  oxide), 

Prussian  blue  (ferric  ferrocyanide),  yellow  (hydnited  tci-\^ 


them.  Ten  years  later  Adam  was  ex- 
perimenting with  the  more  somber 
palette'inspired  by  Pompeian  or 
"Etruscan"  wall  paintings,  but  this  was 
not  the  inspiration  for  his  work  at 
Lansdowne  House.  Yet  in  the  1930s 
when  the  several  hundred  crates  from 
London  arrived  in  Philadelphia,  it  was 
thought  that  the  color  message  of  the 
room  was  to  be  taken  as  presented — a 
somber  essay  on  the  yellowed  neutrali- 
ties of  ochre,  tan,  and  brown.  In  recent 
years  the  ceiling  deteriorated  to  a  near  ruin,  the  result  of  a  leaky 
air-conditioning  system.  The  need  to  restore  the  room  coincided 
with  a  growing  suspicion  among  scholars  that  the  colors  of  the 
Lansdowne  drawing  room  had  more  to  do  with  nineteenth-  and 
twentieth-century  repainting,  accumulations  of  dirt,  and  faded 
or  darkened  pigments  than  they  did  with  the  original  Adam  color 
scheme.  After  three  years  of  research  it  is  pretty  well  document- 
ed that  Adam  had  the  room  painted  in  a  light  and  brilliant  range 
of  colors.  What  the  museum's  director,  Anne  d'Harnoncourt, 
and  her  team  have  accomplished  in  terms  of  the  looks  of  the 
room  and  what  the  catalogue  tells  you  about  the  process  is  a 
walk-in,  how-to  course  in  one  of  the  best  chapters  in  the  history 
of  taste.  The  lessons  are  positive  and  negative.  We  read  that  Ad- 
am's paints  were  all  oil-  and  lead-based,  that  the  most  complicat- 
ed sections  of  the  design — especially  the  fan-shaped  half-rounds 
that  completed  overdoors  or  recessed  decorative  niches — were 
painted  on  canvas  in  a  studio  and  applied  to  the  walls  directly  on 
wet  plaster.  Ground  colors  were  a  warm  white  or  pale  tint.  In 
sections  where  the  design  was  complex,  dark  brown,  white,  and 
gold  were  used  to  anchor,  brighten,  or  set  off  the  "colorful"  col- 
ors. Apparently  there  was  little  use  of  the  high-gloss  finishes  and 
"lacquer"  colors  used  today.  While  there  is  good  documentation 
for  the  form  of  the  design,  precise  color 
evidence  has  been  elusive.  Adam's  draw- 
ings done  for  houses  contemporary  with 
the  Lansdowne  project  provided  clues,  as 
did  the  chemical  analysis  of  the  original 
layers  of  paint.  This  research  comes  at  a 
moment  when  curators  are  alert  to  correct 
for  the  twentieth  century's  preference  for 
muted  colors.  It  is  startling  to  our  eyes 
that  the  centur>'  so  famous  for  the  refine- 
ment of  its  furniture  shapes  is  also  the  cen- 
tury that  loved  what  to  us  are  loud  or 
garish  colors.  For  reasons  of  color  stability 
as  well  as  cost  the  museum  has  done  its 
restoration  with  acrylic  latex  and 
gouache.  Oil  paints  were  not  used  be- 
cause they  darken  and  yellow  too  quickly. 
Lead  paint  was  not  used  because  of  the 


.a3E»£Erju5A>ia.Kt:iJi'' 


The  Lansdowne  Drawing 
Room  in  Philadelphia  as  it 
looked  in  the  seventies 
before  being  restored. 


Rosettes  from  the  end 
panels  of  the  Lansdowne 
ceiling,  opposite  above. 
Adam  ceilings  went  with 
Adam  carpets — this  carpet 
design  was  done  for 
Shelburne  House  in  1769, 
above. 


-■     --.■oRTESYOFTRUSTEESOFSIRJOHNSOANESMUSEUM. LONDON. OTHERPHOTOGRArHS. COURTESY 

PHILADELPHIA  MUSEUM  OF  ART 
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ONIGHX  BE  FRENCH. 
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Mouton-Cadet 

by  Baron  Pfiifippe  (£e  Rotfiscfiifi 
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From  a  cold  winter  rain  not  fit  for  ducks  to  the  dog  days  of 

summer,  Leona  Helmsley  arrives  at  The  Helmsley  Palace  to  see 

that  everything  is  beyond  reproach.  What  better  way  to  pave  the 

way  for  her  guests.  You.  Her  royal  family. 


'ae£^ 


dwiMeu 


455  Madison  Avenue  (at  50th  Street).  New  York,  NY  10022. 

For  reservations  call  toll-free:  800/221-4982  or  in  NY,  212/888-1624. 

TELEX:  640-543.  Orcall  your  travel  agent. 

The  only  hotel  in  New  York  ever  to  receive  the 
<®i  Five  Uiamond  Award  ♦♦♦♦♦ 

'^fFJeadm^otels  ofth^World® 


ALL  ABOUT  STYLE 


regulations  against  it.  To  these  eyes  the 
colors  of  the  Lansdowne  drawing  room  I 
miss  somewhat  because  they  are  not  oil! 
where  they  should  be  oil,  and  the  large  | 
lower  panels  of  a  single  water-based  col- 
or are  particularly  blunt.  These  solid  I 
panels  do  not  seem  to  go  with  the  airy 
and  contrived  ceiling  and  upper  walls. 
Nevertheless,  the  room  must  now  look] 
pretty  much  as  Mr.  Adam  intended  it. 
Which  set  me  to  thinking  about  high- 1 
style  contemporary  drawing  rooms  in  a 
pale  sky  blue  or  stone  color  or  burnt  I 
orange  produced  by  decorators  likel 
Albert  Hadley  who  have  a  special  gift  [ 
for  mixing  paint  colors  and  the  techni- 
cal know-how  to  achieve  depth  andl 
surface  texture  along  with  it.  What 
about  a  Hadley  ground  color  mated  j 
with  the  complex  Adam-inspired  dec- 
oration now  associated  with  artist-dec-| 
orators  such  as  Patrick  Boivin  andl 
Harry  Gremillion?  What  would  thel 
rest  of  the  room  look  like?  Surely  it 
would  be  a  room  in  which  there  was| 
some  architectural  interest.  Doors, 
doorframes,  overdoors,  chair  rails,! 
chimneypieces,  and  base  and  ceiling 
moldings  all  would  be  designed  in  rela- 1 
tionship  to  each  other.  The  furniture] 
would  have  a  formal,  architectural  re- 
lationship to  the  room.  In  our  era  wel 
don't  go  to  Thomas  Chippendale  to 
have  designs  executed  in  gilded  wood, 
but  the  proportion  of  upholstered  fur-( 
niture  and  its  placement  can  easily  fol- 
low an  Adam-like  orderliness.  Adaml 
was  also  skilled  at  reshaping  spaces,  di- 
viding one  large  room  into  two  parts  I 
with  a  "screen"  of  double  columns  onj 
each  side.  In  fact  the  practice  of  taking! 
out  a  wall  between  two  rooms  and  re- 
placing it  with  columns  has  passed  so! 
readily  into  a  contemporary  bag  ofl 
tricks  that  Adam's  originating  role  isj 
forgotten.  It's  his  ceilings  we  remem- 
ber. But  the  relationship  of  the  floors! 
to  the  ceilings  we  tend  to  forget.  Yet! 
Adam  never  designed  a  complicated] 
ceiling  without  a  complicated  floor. 
Sometimes  it  was  in  wood  or  marble,  I 
and  often  it  was  a  densely  patterned 
carpet.  Anybody  lucky  enough  to  own 
an  Adam  carpet  should  immediately 
commission  a  ceiling  to  go  with  it. 
There  are  over  a  thousand  Adam  ceil- 
ing designs  at  the  Soane  Museum.  For] 
more  on  Robert  Adam's  work  as  a  dec- 
orator look  at  Dr.  Damie  Stillman'sl 
book  on  the  topic.  Decorative  Work  of\ 
Robert  Adam,  at  the  public  library.   □ 
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Henredon  and  Jay  Yang 

For  those  who  value  excellence 


Good  design,  meticulous  tailoring  and  superior  construction  have 
established  the  Henredon  standard  of  quality  for  many  years.  When 

this  excellence  is  combined  with  fabrics  designed  by  J  ay  Yang  of 

Fabriyaz,  one  of  the  most  respected  names  in  fabrics  today,  the  result 

is  seating  of  true  distinction.  Henredon  and  Fabriyaz  invite  you 

to  view  their  collections,  available  through  interior  designers  and 

decorating  departments  of  fine  stores.  For  a  Henredon  Upholstered 

Furniture  brochure  send  $3.00  to  Henredon,  Dept.  GF56, 

Morganton,  NC  28655. 


Scotchgard 


Henredon 


GARDEN  PLEASURES 


AROUND  THE  GARDEN 

Summer  reading  on  everything  for  beds,  borders,  and  ponds 

By  Henry  Mitchell 


Since  we  are  heading  into  the  harvest 
season,  there  is  a  goodly  crop  of  re- 
cent garden  books  ready  for  the  savor- 
ing, some  of  general  interest  and  others 
narrowly  focused. 

Summer  is  a  golden  time  for  hem- 
erocallis  in  much  of  America,  and  Day- 
liltes  by  the  late  Dr.  A.B.  Stout, 
originally  issued  in  1934,  out  of  print 
for  decades,  is  now  ready  in  a  new  edi- 

Above,  left  to  right:  A  band  of  lavender- 

hued  thyme  in  Hampshire;  azaleas,  live 

oak,  cypress  at  Orton,  North  Carolina. 

Below:  Delphiniums,  hollyhocks,  and 

Madonna  lilies  in  Suffolk. 


tion  with  summary  chapters  by  Gra- 
ham Stuart  Thomas,  gardens  adviser 
for  the  British  National  Trust  and  by 
Darrel  Apps  of  Longwood  Gardens,  in 
addition  to  the  original  text  and  illus- 
trations. Although  the  earliest  garden 
hybrids  were  produced  toward  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  it  was  this  book  that 
provided  the  great  impetus  in  the  culti- 
vation and  breeding  of  the  day  lily. 
Chapters  on  the  wild  day  lilies,  on  cul- 
ture, and  on  general  garden  use  are  as 
valuable  now  as  they  were  a  half-centu- 
ry ago,  even  though  some  species  in  bo- 
tanical collections  were  unknown 
then.  With  literally  thousands  of  vari- 
eties of  the  day  lily  growing  in  gardens 
today,  it  is  extremely  useful  to  have  de- 
scriptions of  the  first  hundred-odd  gar- 
den varieties,  many  of  them  simply 
hybrids  between  wild  species.  Such  old 
favorites  as  'Apricot', 'Gold  Dust',  and 
'Sir  Michael  Foster'  are  described,  and 
some  growers  are  offering  these  early 
varieties  for  sale  once  again.  Not  only 


are  they  valuable  relics,  but  some  of 
them  have  particular  merits,  such  as 
quite  early  blooming  seasons.  These 
varieties  should  be  carefully  preserved, 
not  necessarily  in  modern  gardens,  but 
at  least  in  comprehensive  day-lily  col- 
lections. Few,  if  any,  hardy  perennials 
are  as  trouble  free  and  reliable  as  the 
day  lily.  Their  long  blooming  season, 
following  irises,  peonies,  and  the  first 
flush  of  roses,  and  their  relative  immu- 
nity from  disease  and  insect  damage 
and  viruses,  as  well  as  their  exceptional 
beauty  of  form  and  wide  range  of  color, 
all  commend  them  to  the  gardener  who 
has  limited  time  and  labor  to  offer  his 
plants. 

Notice  must  be  taken  of  the  rampant 
interest  nowadays  in  herb  gardens. 
This  is  partly  because  they  are  of  easy 
culture,  at  least  in  sunny  places,  and 
partly  because  they  bring  even  to  the 
smallest  garden — with  perhaps  a  good 
bit  of  brick  or  cobble,  gravel,  or  stone 
paving  for  easy  upkeep — an  echo  of 
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medieval,  even  of  Greek  and  Roman, 
gardens.  Herb  gardens  provide  little 
floral  color,  but  their  foliage  in  soft 
greens,  gray,  and  bronze  is  always  rich 
looking,  and  there  is  no  law  against 
sticking  in  a  few  tuberoses,  lilies,  small 
roses,  erigerons,  and  so  forth  for  added 
excitement. 

Herbs  in  the  Garden  by  Allen  Pater- 
son,  director  of  the  Royal  Botanical 
Gardens  at  Hamilton,  Ontario,  gives 
an  overall  view  of  herbs  through  the 
ages  with  notes  on  the  culture  of  every 
herb  you  ever  heard  of,  plus  a  few 
more.  This  is  a  readable  book  bespeak- 
ing a  catholic  and  sophisticated  famil- 
iarity with  gardens  in  general,  valuable 
alike  to  the  rank  beginner  and  the 
gnarled  and  knotty  set.  Apart  from 
practical  guidance,  the  book  offers 
such  odd  news  as  the  shipment  of  large 
quantities  of  lavender,  rue,  and  other 
herbs  from  the  American  Shaker  colo- 
nies to  Liverpool  in  1857.  One  is  the 
better  for  knowing  it. 

The  greatest  help  in  designing  any 
part  of  a  garden  is  a  clear  mental  pic- 
ture of  what  the  thing  will  look  like 
when  completed,  and  an  understand- 
ing of  how  the  plants  should  be  ar- 
ranged to  produce  the  intended  effect. 
English  Herb  Gardens  by  Roy  Cooper, 
Gordon  Taylor,  and  Clive  Boursnell  is 
notable  for  58  fine  color  pictures  of 
herb  gardens  in  varied  sites.  One  can 
see  from  the  pictures  exactly  how  the 
gardens  were  laid  out.  York  Gate,  only 
ten  by  thirty  feet,  is  a  perfect  example 
of  a  tiny  garden  full  of  dignity  and  style. 
Besides  the  readable  text  describing 
the  gardens  there  are  42  herbs  pictured 
with  cultural  notes. 

The  old  herbs  are  combined  with 
great  tumbles  of  ancient  roses  in 
Herbs:  Gardens,  Decorations  and  Reci- 
pes by  Emilie  ToUey  and  Chris  Mead. 
Here  the  pictures  are  of  particular  im- 
portance, and  so  are  the  recipes.  You 
may  not  have  known  that  sage  fritters 
date  from  Roman  times.  For  that  mat- 
ter, you  may  not  care.  But  surely  a  little 
more  venturesome  approach  to  the 
kitchen  would  be  worthwhile? 

But  perhaps  we  should  get  on  to 
books  of  less  specialized  interest,  and 
prime  among  them  is  the  splendid  ef- 
fort of  Penelope  Hobhouse,  whose 
Color  in  Your  Garden  is  as  ambitious  as 
it  is  successful.  She  sets  forth  her  views 
on  the  use  of  foliage  as  well  as  floral  col- 
or, and  there  are  sections  each  devoted 


One  of  540  photographs  from  Peter 
Beale's  Classic  Roses. 


to  only  one  color,  all  illustrated  with 
fairly  dazzling  pictures.  There  are  lists 
and  notes  of  plants  reliable  for  produc- 
ing any  color  you  choose  at  the  time  of 
year  (within  reason)  you  would  like  it. 
Although  the  book  deals  with  color,  it 
also  deals  with  plant  groupings  and  as- 
sociations. Here,  perhaps  for  the  first 
time,  it  will  dawn  on  you  that  the  very 
thing  you  wanted  (without  knowing  it) 
to  bed  down  with  your  clump  oiSene- 
cio  'Desdemona',  is  Scrophularia  aqua- 
tica  variegata.  Scrophularia  does  not 
cure  scrofula,  by  the  way;  not  that  this 
is  an  important  defect  of  the  plant  now- 
adays. Possibly  no  book  since  Ger- 
trude Jekyll's  publications  of  plans  of 
her  own  gardens  has  dealt  with  garden 
color  at  a  more  practical  or  authorita- 
tive level.  The  beginner  should  not  be 
awed  at  the  seeming  complexity  of  the 
subject — there  seems  to  be  entirely  too 
much  to  be  learned — and  should  fling 
himself  in  faith  into  just  such  books  as 
this,  which  wUl  get  him  started  right. 

One  of  the  most  borrowed  garden 
books  of  the  century  is  Christopher 
Lloyd's  superb  chatty  account  of  his 
treasures  at  Great  Dixter,  The  Well- 
Tempered  Garden.  This  has  been  out  of 
print,  and  a  new,  revised  edition  is 
more  than  welcome,  especially  by  gar- 
deners quite  tired  of  lending  out  their 
old  copies.  This  is  probably  the  most 
readable  exposition  extant  of  the  way 
both  a  gardener's  mind  and  garden 
work. 

By  and  large,  gardens  today — even 
very  large  gardens — lean  heavily  on  the 
lessons  of  the  cottage  garden,  in  which 
homey  flowers  spill  out  on  the  paths, 
however  formal  the  setting  may  be. 
The  Lord  knows  there  is  nothing  very 
fancy  about  such  near-weeds  as  red  va- 
lerian and  bouncing  bet,  yet  I  feel  more 
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Herbs  in  the  Garden  bespeaks  a 

sophisticated  familiarity  with  gardens, 

valuable  to  the  rank  beginner 

and  the  gnarled  and  knotty  set 


comfortable  in  any  garden  (even  the 
grandest)  if  I  can  see  them  carrying  on 
rambunctiously.  English  Cottage  Gar- 
dens is  a  fully  charming  book  by  Ethne 
Clarke  and  Clay  Perry  of  genuine  mod- 
est cottage  gardens  (however  sophisti- 
cated and  wordly  their  owners  may  be 
nowadays)  full  of  wallflowers,  China 
roses,  and  so  on.  This  is  an  outstanding 
romantic  portfolio  of  135  photographs 
that  lovingly  capture  the  cottage  es- 
sence in  the  long  soft  light  of  the  En- 
glish summer  twilight  and  early 
morning.  The  photographer  is  impres- 
sively modest,  if  perhaps  not  quite 
truthful,  when  he  says,  "The  photogra- 
phy just  took  care  of  itself." 

Delightful  as  cottage  gardens  are, 
not  everybody  wants  one.  Sometimes 
the  gardener  feels  most  at  home  with  a 
germander-struck  Tudor  garden,  or  a 
garden  recalling  Persia  with  cypresses 
and  fruit  trees  and  tulips,  or  a  garden  of 
a  formal  canal.  Recreating  the  Period 
Garden  is  a  collection  of  essays  by  sev- 
eral authorities  under  the  editorship  of 
Graham  Stuart  Thomas,  touching  on 
garden  history,  practical  design,  orna- 
ments, the  use  of  water,  the  combina- 
tion of  such  elements  as  walls,  paths, 
and  pools  to  obtain  a  particular  tone. 
This  is  a  useful  book  to  browse  through 
before  laying  out  any  garden. 

I  often  wish  gardeners  were  more 
acutely  aware  of  the  magic  of  water  in 
the  garden,  especially  since  no  aspect 
of  gardening  provides  greater  rewards 
for  so  little  labor,  once  the  pool  is  built. 
And  today  there  are  some  relatively  in- 
expensive ways  to  make  pools.  One  of 
the  good  authorities  on  water  is  Philip 
Swindells,  whose  Overlook  Water  Gar- 
dener's Handbook  will  prove  valuable 
to  anybody  baffled  by  the  mysteries  of 
water  lilies,  pool  fish,  oxygenating 
plants,  and  (not  least)  how  to  build  a 
leak-proof  and  trouble-free  pool. 

Rarities  can  be  overdone,  no  doubt, 
but  the  more  common  sin  is  to  plant 
only  the  most  readily  available  plants, 
especially  when  it  comes  to  trees.  Very 


welcome  indeed  is  Plants  that  Merit  At- 
tention, Volume  I,  Trees.  This  is  a  first- 
rate  effort  under  sponsorship  of  The 
Garden  Club  of  America  to  encourage 
the  planting  of  some  marvelous  trees 
that  are  too  often  overlooked.  In  some 
cases  they  are  not  to  be  found  at  the 
nearest  nursery,  so  the  book  wisely  lists 
sources  for  them.  A  total  of  143  trees 
are  described  and  illustrated,  often 
with  details  of  fruit,  foliage,  or  bark, 
when  those  are  great  features  of  the 
plant.  To  be  included  in  the  book  the 
tree  has  to  be  not  only  beautiful,  but  ig- 
nored, and  yet  obtainable  somewhere 
in  America.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  that 
the  Himalayan  cedar  is  ignored  in  any 
part  of  its  useful  garden  range,  but  it  is 
included.  Perhaps  the  reason  it  is  not 
planted  everywhere  (as  far  north  as 
zone  7,  at  least)  is  that  it  spreads  so 
widely  that  few  modern  gardens  can 
accommodate  it.  And  I  never  thought 
laburnums  were  neglected,  but  that 
may  be  because  I  do  not  care  for  them 
myself  and  cannot  conceive  of  there 
being  any  shortage.  You  might  quibble 
here,  why  (if  laburnums  are  dealt  with) 
are  there  not  hosannas  raised  for  the 
sorbus  or  the  hamamelis?  But  this 
merely  shows  that  different  gardeners 
have  different  arboreal  loves,  and  it  is 
hard  to  imagine  any  serious  complaint 
at  the  wonderful  trees  spotlighted  in 
this  book.  The  elegant  chionanthus,  or 
Virginia  fringe  tree,  is  rightly  included, 
and  so  is  the  Leyland  cypress,  a  more 
dubious  choice.  I  planted  one  when  it 
was  very  uncommon  here  and  shall 
perhaps  now  pay  the  price  of  this  kind 
of  snobbery.  The  book  lists  its  height  at 
sixty  to  seventy  feet,  but  the  great  au- 
thority Alan  Mitchell  sees  no  stopping 
point  for  the  tree,  which  has  already  far 
surpassed  a  hundred  feet  and  seems 
likely  to  exceed  two  hundred.  There 
might  have  been  a  warning  in  the  book, 
I  thought. 

But  perhaps  there  should  be  a  na- 
tional law  that  nobody  could  plant  a 
tree  of  any  kind  without  first  studying 
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this  book.  Nothing  is  more  marvelous 
than  some  of  our  common  oaks;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  truly  shameful  how 
many  first-rate  trees  are  never  planted 
in  gardens  simply  because  they  are  not 
thought  of,  or  because  the  gardener 
does  not  know  where  to  buy  them.  An- 
other fine  book  on  trees  is  Graham 
Stuart  Thomas's  Trees  in  the  Land- 
scape, showing  how  trees  produce 
quite  different  effects  and  also  showing 
how  various  trees  are  grouped  for  stun- 
ning effect  in  some  gardens  of  The  Na- 
tional Trust.  Anything  Mr.  Thomas 
says  on  any  aspect  of  gardening  is  very 
much  worth  reading. 

As  for  landscapes,  few  American  ef- 
forts in  that  direction  have  been  as  im- 
pressive  as  the  best  of  Beatrix 
Farrand's  work,  such  as  the  beautiful 
Dumbarton  Oaks  garden  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  Beatrix  Farrand's  American 
Landscapes  is  a  study,  in  reasonable 
scholarly  detail,  by  three  authorities, 
Diana  Balmori,  Diane  Kostial 
McGuire,  and  Eleanor  M.  McPeck. 
Farther  Afieldhy  Allen  Lacy  is  a  collec- 
tion of  quite  readable  essays  ranging 
through  prairie  gentians,  buffalo  cur- 
rants, evening  primroses,  and  much 
else.  The  author's  style  is  fresh,  win- 
ning, unpretentious,  yet  even  fairly 
knowledgeable  gardeners  will  learn 
new  things.  When  Mr.  Lacy  discovers 
some  new  plant,  some  new  seed  firm, 
some  new  anything,  one  is  as  excited  as 
he  is,  and  this  is  a  fine  quality  in  a  writ- 
er. 

An  odd  and  delightful  book  by  En- 
rico Rainero  has  nothing  to  do  with 
how  one  grows,  trims,  groups  a  batch 
of  cryptomerias  or  any  other  plants, 
but  is  a  book  of  wonderful  pictures,  en- 
hanced and  sometimes  counterpoint- 
ed  with  literary  quotations.  It  is  called 
Gardens,  Labyrinths,  Paradise  and  it  is 
a  pleasant  diversion. 

Many  gardeners  nowadays  are  keen 
to  invite  wildlife  into  the  garden  in- 
cluding such  insects  as  butterflies.  The 
Wildlife  Gardener  by  John  V.  Dennis 
has  nothing  much  to  do  with  such  wild- 
life as  cougars,  elephants,  and  marine 
crocodiles,  but  rather  with  that  tamer 
kind  of  savage  beast  represented  by 
bees,  birds,  and  swallowtails.  Included 
is  a  nice  list  of  insect  pests,  as  we  per- 
haps presumptuously  call  them,  and 
we  may  find  this  depressing.  But  most 
of  the  time  he  deals  sweetly  with  flow- 
ers that  butterflies  like,  and  with  plants 
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^d.'iiired  bv  birds  and  therefore  likely 
10  attract  them  to  the  garden. 

Another  book  calculated  to  arouse 
env7  is  Gardens  of  the  South,  by  the  edi- 
tors of  Southern  Accents  magazine. 
Here  is  a  lavish  picture  book,  the  gar- 
dens awash  in  wisteria  and  other  vir- 
tues.  White  House  gardens  are 
included,  along  with  others  famous 
and  less  famous.  There  is  a  fine  two- 
hour  browse  here,  and  I  am  sending  a 
copy  to  a  Southern  hostess  whose  cup  I 
accidentally  broke  in  the  bathroom.  I 
expect  her  to  be  appeased,  and  myself 
to  be  forgiven. 

We  come  now  to  dessert — Peter 
Beales's  classic  book  called  Classic 
Roses.  I  have  already  spent  a  hundred 
hours  with  it  and  expect  to  spend  as 
many  more,  though  by  now  I  have  al- 
most memorized  it.  With  540  small 
color  photographs,  the  book  covers  a 
great  many  roses  of  the  past,  most  of 
them  fortunately  coming  back  into 
commerce  through  specialist  nurseries 
such  as  Beales's  own  famous  establish- 


ment. He  grows  a  thousand  kinds.  His 
book  details  the  development  of  the 
rose,  as  well  as  it  can  be  puzzled  out, 
through  the  centuries.  The  text  is  im- 
mensely knowledgeable,  certain  to  win 
many  new  converts  to  the  old  roses, 
though  many  modern  ones  are  also  in- 
cluded. He  is  possibly  mistaken  about 
such  a  famous  rose  as  'Champneys' 
Pink  Cluster',  an  early  noisette  grown 
everywhere  in  America  before  the  Civil 
War.  Its  main  feature  was  its  fragrance 
and  its  continual  bloom,  the  latter  fact 
missed  by  the  author.  But  for  those 
who  love  the  rose,  and  those  who 
don't,  this  book  is  a  triumph,  even 
though  some  of  the  color  pictures  are 
substandard.  Only  those  who  have 
tried  to  get  good  color  photographs  of 
old  roses  will  understand  the  problem 
the  author  faced,  and  fortunately  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  roses  are  repre- 
sented by  glorious  portraits.  This  is  a 
book  not  only  to  own,  but  to  share,  and 
of  course  it  should  be  in  every  garden 
club  and  public  library.  □ 


The  following  garden  books  are 
reviewed  in  this  article. 

RECREATING  THE  PERIOD  GARDEN 
edited  by  Graham  Stuart  Thomas 
Godine,  192  pp.,  $22.50 

GARDENS,  LABYRINTHS,  PARADISE 

by  Enrico  Rainero 

Princeton  Architectural  Press,  195  pp.,  $45 

THE  WELL-TEMPERED  GARDEN 

by  Christopher  Lloyd 

Random  House,  479  pp.,  $24.95 

PLANTS  THAT  MERIT  ATTENTION, 

VOL.  I,  TREES 

edited  by  Janet  Meakin  Poor 

and  Nancy  Brewster 

The  Garden  Club  of  America,  360  pp., 

$44.95 

GARDENS  OF  THE  SOUTH 
Southern  Accents  Press,  211  pp.  $35 

DAYLILIES 

by  A.B.  Stout; 

foreword  by  Graham  Stuart  Thomas 

Sagapress,  200  pp.,  $26.95 

THE  WILDLIFE  GARDENER 
by  lohn  V.  Dennis 
Knopf,  293  pp.,  $17.95 

COLOR  IN  YOUR  GARDEN 
by  Penelope  Hobhouse 
Little,  Brown,  239  pp.,  $35 

BEATRIX  FARRAND'S  AMERICAN 

LANDSCAPES 

By  Diana  Balmori,  et  al. 

Sagapress,  216  pp.,  $24.95 

THE  OVERLOOK  GUIDE  TO  GROWING 

RARE  AND  EXOTIC  PLANTS 

by  Raymond  Foster 

Overlook  press,  216  pp.,  $17.95 

TREES  IN  THE  LANDSCAPE 
by  Graham  Stuart  Thomas 
Jonathan  Cape,  204  pp.,  £12.50 


HERBS  IN  THE  GARDEN 
by  Allen  Paterson 
Dent/Biblio  (Totowa),  384,  pp. 


$24.95 


ENGLISH  COTTAGE  GARDENS 
bv  Ethne  Clarke  and  Clay  Perry 
V'lkmg,  160  pp.,  $25 

HERBS:  GARDENS,  DECORATIONS 
AND  RECIPES 

by  Emilie  Tolley  and  Chris  Mead 
Clarkson  Potter,  243  pp.,  $30 

FARTHER  AFIELD 

by  Allen  Lacy 

Farrar,  Straus  and  Giroux,  304  pp., 

$17.95 

CLASSIC  ROSES 

by  Peter  Beales 

Henry  Holt  and  Company,  432  pp.,  $45 

ENGLISH  HERB  GARDENS 

by  Guy  Cooper  and  Gordon  Taylor 

Rizzoli,  160  pp.,  $19.95 
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it's  where  design  joins  function  in  a  total  kitchen  concept. 

See  a  beautiful  example  in  SieMatic's  1001  KL,  a  traditional  style  in 
high  gloss,  snow  white  lacquer  with  rails  and  knobs  of  gleaming  brass. 
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FIRE  AND  RICE 

Cajun  cooking  and  the  hot  spice  of  history 
By  Alexander  Cockburn 


Outside  our  car  was 
the  foliage  of  the 
Santa  Monica  Freeway, 
backlit  by  nacreous  Pacif- 
ic twilight,  but  inside  the 
talk  was  of  Louisiana.  I'd 
not  seen  my  friend  Merca- 
tor  for  several  months,  but 
the  professor  of  political 
science  at  UCLA  was  as 
ebullient  as  ever.  "Yes," 
he  said  down  the  phone, 
"the  Cajun  craze  came 
here  too.  Blackened  red- 
fish  are  joining  hands 
across  America,  ending  up 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  junction  of  the 
Santa  Monica  and  San 
Diego  freeways  at  a  res- 
taurant called  Orleans. 
Unless  Mayor  Eastwood 
has  already  licensed  a  Ca- 
jun Country  Inn  in  Car- 
mel,  tonight  we  can  eat  the 
westernmost  gumbo  in 
the  USA." 

So  we  rolled  through 
west  L.A.  and  Mercator 
set  the  scene.  "New  Or- 
leans! Our  answer  to  the 
Hangchow  of  Marco  Polo 
or  Carpaccio's  Venice;  crossroads  in 
every  sense;  the  heart  of  cotton,  of  the 
slave  South;  a  city  which  for  years  had 
the  largest  black  middle  class  in  the 
country;  host  to  the  Caribbean,  to  the 
French  settlers  who  fled  the  revolution 
of  Toussaint;  host  also  to  everyone  and 
everything  coming  down  the  great  riv- 
ers, in  a  funnel  stretching  from  the  Ap- 
palachians to  the  Rockies.  A  port  town 
and,  just  as  Venice  was  the  crossroads 
between  Byzantium  and  northern  Eu- 
rope, so  too — with  the  trauma  of  the 
Civil  War  over — was  New  Orleans  the 
logical  historical  point  of  conciliation, 
springboard  to  the  future.  Where  did 
U.S.  power  grow  from?  Control  of  the 


Caribbean.  New  Orleans  was  the  focus 
of  those  shipping  lanes.  And  just  when 
jazz  was  born  New  Orleans  became  the 
mixing  bowl  of  great  slices  of  Ameri- 
can political  culture:  the  black  slave  ar- 
eas, the  Northern  industrial  regions, 
Midwestern  grain,  the  Western  Great 
Plains,  the  opening  up  of  the  resources 
of  Oklahoma  and  Texas;  thus.  .  .the 
opening  chapter  of  the  American  cen- 
tury." 

The  sun  slipped  below  the  horizon 
as  Mercator  came  to  this  resounding 
thought  and  we  made  the  change  onto 
the  San  Diego  Freeway  running  south. 
"Just  as  Hangchow  produced  a  cuisine 
to  match  its  moment  in  history,  so  too 


did  New  Orleans,"  Mer- 
cator concluded.  "The 
mix  was  there.  On  the  one 
hand  the  Creoles,  relicts 
of  France  and  Spain,  sub- 
sequently of  the  slave 
plantations,  inspiring  a 
cuisine  drawing  on  Eu- 
rope, Africa,  the  Carib- 
bean  and  on  native^ 
American  traditions.  On 
the  other  the  Cajuns,  mar- 
ginal backwater  whites 
carrying  forward  the  liter- 
ary, musical,  and  gastro- 
nomic traditions  of  Nova 
Scotia  and,  before  that,  of 
southern  France.  A  gas- 
tronomic explosion  re- 
sults: rice,  beans,  and 
peppers  from  the  Carib- 
bean; old  techniques  from 
France  and  Spain,  the  Ca- 
jun  andouille,  dried 
meats,  boudin,  crawfish; 
from  the  black  belt,  kale, 
okra,  ham  hocks." 

We  turned  into  the 
parking  lot  of  Orleans,  a 
large  and  freshly  painted 
restaurant,  perched  care- 
fully in  the  slot  between 
"exclusive"  and  "eating  house."  Wait- 
ing at  the  bar  at  the  far  end  of  the  large 
dining  room,  filled  to  bursting  with 
mostly  young  middle-to-large  income 
persons  were  our  friends.  Dr.  Martin 
of  the  UCLA  Medical  School,  R,  an 
economist  from  UC  Riverside,  and  his 
wife  S,  an  architect.  For  those  familiar 
with  ChefPaulPrudhomme  's  Louisiana 
Kitchen  the  menu  was  no  surprise.  A 
footnote  assured  us  that  Prudbomme 
himself  had  overseen  the  formulation 
of  Orleans's  dishes.  Here  were  chicken 
gumbo,  seafood  etouffee,  paneed  veal, 
blackened  pork  chops,  blackened  red- 
fish;  everything  ignited  by  variations  of 
cayenne,  black  pepper,  gumbo  file, 
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-V  hue  pepper,  paprika,  Tabasco,  jala- 
pcfios,  bird's  eye,  Creole  mustard. 

Vou  either  like  this  kind  of  food  or 
you  don't.  1  do  and  to  judge  by  the  pop- 
ularity of  Louisiana  cooking  around 
the  country  so  do  a  lot  of  other  people 
as  well.  Cooking  Louisiana  food  is  a 
pleasant  way  to  pass  the  time,  once 
you  ve  mastered  the  basic  techniques, 
as  decently  laid  out  by  Prudhomme. 
The  cooking  tends  to  be  labor-inten- 
sive (hard  work),  especially  the  manu- 
facture of  "Cajun  napalm,"  the  roux, 
of  varying  hues,  essential  to  such  dishes 
as  gumbo.  The  great  asset  of  all  the 
dishes  is  that  they  have  no  modesty  or 
shame  but  are  robust  in  the  tradition  of 
older  times  and  less  fastidious  stom- 
achs. 

At  Orleans,  everyone  round  us 
laughed  heartily,  drank  copiously,  and 
ate  sparingly.  Plates  piled  high  with 
food  were  sometimes  scarcely  dented 
and  it  soon  became  clear  that  many 
simply  were  not  ready  for  spicy  food, 
however  well  prepared  it  was. 

"NXTiy  is  it,"  I  asked  the  table,  "that 


these  people  would  wish  to  eat  either 
red  beans  and  rice  or  dishes  so  hot  that 
they  can  consume  only  a  fifth  of  what's 
on  their  plate?"  The  buzzer  on  Dr. 
Martin's  belt  sounded.  He  was  on  call 
at  his  hospital  that  night  and  as  he 
headed  for  the  phone  he  suggested  that 
the  customers  hadn't  known  what  to 
expect.  We  rejected  this  as  too  simple. 

"Surely,"  said  Mercator,  "we  have 
to  consider  the  idea  of  luxury.  It  is  the 
pursuit  of  the  singular,  the  costly,  the 
scarce,  that  impels  people  to  order 
things  they  have  difficulty  in  swallow- 
ing." 

"But  what,"  said  S,  "could  be  less 
costly  or  rare  than  a  red  bean  or  for  that 
matter  a  peppery  shrimp?" 

"Let  me  remind  you,"  said  her  hus- 
band R,  "of  what  that  great  historian, 
the  late  Fernand  Braudel,  had  to  say  on 
the  matter.  'Luxury  not  only  repre- 
sents rarity  and  vanity,  but  also  social 
success,  fascination,  the  dream  that 
one  day  becomes  reality  for  the  poor, 
and  in  doing  so  immediately  loses  its 
old  glamour.  .  .  .  The  rich  are  thus 
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doomed  to  prepare  the  future  life  of 
the  poor.  It  is,  after  all,  their  justifica- 
tion: they  try  out  the  pleasures  that  the 
masses  will  sooner  or  later  grasp.' 

"The  paradox  is  now  that  the  olc 
idea  of  luxury  cannot  be  sustained,  and 
so  it  has  to  be  reinvented  as  a  version  of 
pastoral,  in  which  the  red  bean  or  the 
redfish  is  reappropriated  from  the 
poor  and  invested  with  glamour.  It  is 
the  poor  who  are  doomed  to  prepare 
the  future  life  of  the  rich." 

The  waiter  arrived  with  our  food: 
plates  of  gumbo,  chicken,  seafood,  and 
for  Mercator,  since  blackened  redfish 
was  not  available  that  night,  blackened 
pork  chops.  They  lay  darkly  on  his 
plate,  a  souvenir  of  the  homely  barbe- 


cue. 


The  food  was  good  but  it  was  fiery. 
The  tears  coursed  and  the  conversa- 
tion turned  to  pepper. 

"Are  you,"  said  Dr.  Martin  to  me, 
"talking  about  black  or  white  pepper, 
the  dried  fruit  of  Piper  nigrum,  indige- 
nous to  Asia,  or  the  fruit  of  the  many 
varieties  of  the  genus  Capsicum,  Amer- 
ican in  origin,  whence  come  bell  pep- 
pers and  chilies  of  varying  fire?" 

"All  of  them.  I'm  talking  about  the 
controlled  high  sustained  by  the  seri- 
ous lover  of  hot  peppers.  The  amateur 
bites  a  hot  chili.  His  mouth  burns.  He 
cries  for  water.  The  pain  persists.  The 
sophisticate  knows  that  the  answer  to  a 
bite  of  hot  pepper  is  more  pepper.  The 
secret,  as  Andrew  Weil  once  wrote  in 
his  essay  on  chilies,  is  to  perceive  that 
the  reaction  to  hot  pepper  comes  in  the 
form  of  a  wave  and  as  experience 
teaches  one  the  dynamics  of  that  wave, 
the  pain  can,  with  concentration,  be 
converted  into  pleasure  of  an  intensity 
that  is  a  true  high." 

Dr.  Martin  pursed  his  lips  dubious- 
ly. "That  seems  a  large  claim  for  so  nat- 
ural a  biological  reaction  as  vaso- 
dilatation," he  remarked.  Most 
doctors  are  reductionist  by  nature  and 
so  Dr.  Martin  put  up  the  not  unfamiliar 
thesis  that  pepper  owed  its  original 
popularity  to  its  utility  in  disguising  the 
flavor  of  inferior  or  bad  meat.  This  ob- 
servation led  by  natural  degrees  to  de- 
bate about  the  gastro-geographic 
coordinates  of  pepper  and  its  spicy 
cognates.  Why  does  food  get  hotter  the 
nearer  one  gets  to  the  equator,  whether 
in  Mexico,  west  Africa,  Ethiopia,  In- 
dia, or  Thailand? 

Just  then  both  Mercator  and  R  cried 
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out,  "Sir  Arthur  Lewis!"  Mercatorexi 
plained:  "Lewis,  the  Nobel  Prize-win 
ning  economist  who  tried  to  accoun 
for  why,  if  the  world  was  more  or  les 
the  same  until  1500,  it  divided  soor 
thereafter  into  developed  and  undevel 
oped  spheres. 

"In  the  late  Middle  Ages,  new  labor 
saving  techniques  revolutionized  farm 
ing  in  northwest  Europe.  As  farn 
output  per  person  grew,  rural  livinj 
standards  rose,  wages  were  pulled  up 
and  the  march  toward  industrializatioi 
began.  But  the  revolution  in  agricultur 
al  technology  was  confined  to  temper 
ate,  grain-growing  areas;  in  the  tropica 
world,  techniques  remained  back 
ward,  and  productivity  low,  so  wage 
there  fell  further  and  further  behind 
As  northwest  Europe  and  such  othe: 
temperate  areas,  as  Argentina  anc 
North  America,  specialized  in  growing 
grain  with  much  machinery  and  lit 
tie — though  expensive — labor  thi; 
tropical  areas  fell  back  on  what  the; 
did  best,  producing  such  crops  as  cot 
ton,  sugar,  and  spices  that  needed  lot 
of  cheap  labor  and  less  machinery 
Thus,  did  wages  and  the  production  o 
bland  grain-based  foods  rise  in  temj 
perate  areas  while  the  low -wage  tropic  j 
concentrated  on  plantation  crops  anc 
spices.  And  of  course,  what  they  grew 
they  ate." 

I  reminded  the  company  that  th« 
Middle  Ages  saw  a  veritable  passion  ii 
the  West  for  pepper.  But  by  the  middh 
of  the  seventeenth  century  the  pendu 
lum  was  swinging  the  other  way,  to 
ward  blander  foods.  And  now.  .  . 

"I  suspect  you're  going  to  use  th« 
word  'post-modern,'  "  said  S.  My  lip: 
were  indeed  framing  the  syllables  and 
began  a  sonorous  paragraph  about  th( 
post-modern  palate,  skittish,  easil; 
bored,  disloyal  to  custom,  amoral 
Mercator  was  talking  the  other  side  o 
the  table  about  the  musical  context  o 
Louisiana,  about  Hank  Williams,  the 
birth  of  country  music,  western  swing 
bluegrass,  delta  blues.  The  buzzer  oi 
Dr.  Martin's  belt  sounded  again.  "Et  ii 
Acadia  ego,"  he  joked,  "I  must  be  get 
ting  back  to  matters  of  life  and  death.' 
We  agreed  that  the  buzzer  sounde( 
too  much  like  a  tocsin  to  be  ignorec 
and  also  headed  for  the  door.  "I  hate  tc 
say  it,"  confided  Mercator,  "but  every 
thing  worthwhile  in  American  culturi 
came  out  of  the  South."  So  luxury' 
next  bite  will  be  at  soul  food,  n 
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The  two  artistic  mediums 

most  cherished  by  collectors 

"  rought  together  as  never  before. 
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Hand-painted  porcelain  /  Full  lead  crystal 
24  karat  gold  embellishment  /  $90 
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"  ie  loveliest  and  most  unusual  bell  ever  created. 

bu've  probably  never  seen  a  work  of  art  so  tempt- 

g.  A  delightful  goldfinch  of  hand-painted  porce- 
™  in  nestles  on  a  sprig  of  flowering  apple.  His  perch 

ems  to  dance  on  air.  And  his  song  is  the  note  of 

ill  lead  crystal. 

This  is  the  joy  of  owning  the  world's  first  porce- 
in  and  crystal  bell.  Impressively  wedding  the  two 
jtistic  mediums  most  cherished  by  collectors.  And 
onderfully  affordable  at  just  $90,  in  four  monthly 
iStallments  of  $22.50  each. 

Created  by  Wilhelm  Buehler,  the  internationally 
nowned  bird  artist,  "Goldfinch"  is  a  work  of 
unning  realism.  The  golden  plumage,  black  cap 
id  tipped  feathers  of  the  American  goldfinch  are 
precisely  defined.  As  are  the  petals  of  each  flower 
id  the  serrations  on  each  leaf. 
Its  crafting  is  equally  remarkable.  The  sculpture 
hand  assembled  from  individual  porcelain  cast- 

K^gs.  After  firing,  it  is  painted  by  hand — each 
ather,  leaf  and  petal.  Full  lead  crystal  is  tinted  to 
blush  of  apple-blossom  pink . . .  and  hand  gathered 

if)  form  the  bell.  Pure  24  karat  gold  rims  the  bell. 
Jid  a  faceted  crystal  clapper,  on  a  24  karat  gold 
lectroplate  chain,  provides  the  lilting  ring  and  an 
egant  touch. 

An  important  first  for  collectors,  and  a  treasure 

f  rare  enchantment  to  display  in  your  home,  this 

nported  porcelain  and  crystal  bell  is  available  only 

from  The  Franklin  Mint.  To  enter  your  order,  sim- 

i  ly  sign  and  return  the  accompanying  order  form 

y  August  31,  1986. 


Sculptured  porcelain  and  crystal  bell  shown  actual  size. 
ORDER  FORM 

GOLDFINCH 

by  Wilhelm  Buehler 

The  Franklin  Mint 

Franklin  Center,  Pennsylvania  19091 

I  wish  to  order  Wilhelm  Buehler's  "Goldfinch,"  an  original  sculptured 

bell  to  be  handcrafted  for  me  in  fine  hand-painted  porcelain  and  full  lead 

crystal,  decorated  with  24  karat  gold. 

No  payment  is  required  now.  Please  bill  me  in  four  monthly  install- 
ments of  $22.50'''  each,  with  the  first  payment  due  when  my  bell  is  ready 

"  '  'Plus  my  state  sales  tax  and 

a  total  of  $i .  for  shipping  and  handling 

Signature 

Mr. 

Mrs. 

Miss 


I9B6  FM 

^ 


ALL  ORDERS  ARE  SUBJECT  TO  ACCEPTANCE 


Address - 


City,  State,  Zip_ 


Not  sold  in  stores.  Available  only  by  direct  application. 
Please  mail  your  order  by  August  31,  1986. 
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THE  LATE,  GREAT  LAKES 

In  an  excerpt  from  his  new  book,  William  Ashworth  sounds  an  alarm 
for  the  protection  of  our  inland  oceans 


There  is  a  fifth  coast  of 
North  America,  one 
that  lies  not  at  the  edge  like 
the  other  four,  not  along  the 
Atlantic  or  the  Pacific  or  the 
Caribbean  or  the  ice-swept, 
lonely  Arctic,  but  at  the  cen- 
ter, along  the  midcontinen- 
tal  line.  It  is  a  spectacular 
coast,  where  surf  rolls  in 
from  beyond  the  horizon  to 
break  upon  broad  sand 
beaches  at  the  base  of  great 
dunes  or  crash  against  tall 
cliffs  and  bold,  rocky  head- 
lands. It  is  a  valuable  coast, 
cradling  a  fistful  of  great 
port  cities  and  dozens  of 
smaller  ones  along  its  more 
than  ten-thousand-mile 
length.  But  it  is  also  a  fresh- 
water coast,  the  coast  of 
those  five  enormous,  closely 
connected  bodies  of  water 
we  call  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
because  of  this  it  has  been 
belittled,  abused,  misunder- 
stood— and  now  may  be 
about  to  die. 

Despite  the  fact  that  they 
have  long  been  called 
"lakes,"  they  have  also  long 
been  treated  as  though  they 
were  infinite.  Their  waters, 
their  fishes,  their  furs,  their 
woods — all  at  various  times  have  been 
thought  to  be  in  so  large  supply  as  to  be 
undamageable,  and  all  have  ultimately 
proved  very  damageable  indeed.  The 
furs  went  first,  skinned  out,  and 
shipped  off  to  Europe,  the  animals  that 
bore  them  pushed  farther  and  farther 
off  beyond  the  horizon.  The  trees  were 
next:  big  trees,  four  feet  and  more 
through  at  the  base,  trees  that  went  on 
"forever,"  mowed  down  in  a  massive 
orgy  of  sawmilling  known  as  the  Big 
Cut  and  by  1900,  nearly  everywhere, 
only  a  memory.  Then  it  was  the  fishes' 


Lake  Superior's  North  Shore:  primal  beauty 
threatened  with  irrevocable  damage. 

turn.  Great  Lakes  fisheries,  we  were 
told,  were  "exhaustless."  Sturgeon 
were  so  thick  in  the  Lakes  as  to  be  a 
genuine  nuisance:  their  carcasses  were 
taken  from  the  nets  set  for  more  desir- 
able species,  piled  on  the  beaches  in 
great  maharajan  pyres,  and  torched. 
Traveling  the  length  of  the  North 
Coast  one  recent  summer,  I  looked  ev- 
ery day  for  commercial  fishing  boats. 
In  all  that  time,  I  saw  only  one.  It  was  at 


anchor. 

Related  to  this  belief  in 
the  Lakes'  unbounded  re- 
sources is  the  belief  in  theirl 
agelessness,  their  change 
lessness  through  time.  This] 
is  perhaps  the  largest  andl 
most  pernicious  misunder- 
standing of  all.  Because  of  it, 
we  fail  to  see  the  changes 
that  have  happened  and  will 
continue  to  happen.  We 
take  refuge  in  "always."  The 
Lakes  have  "always"  been 
the  way  they  are,  since  the 
dawn  of  creation;  they  will 
"always"  be  that  way.  Geog- 
raphy is  immutable.  As  it 
was  and  ever  shall  be,  world 
without  end.  Amen.  This  is 
false.  The  Great  Lakes  are 
young:  they  were  formed  a 
geologic  eyeblink  ago,  and 
they  can  be  destroyed  just  as 
quickly. 

For  a  little  while  back  in 
the  1960s,  it  appeared  that 
this  belief  in  the  Great 
Lakes'  immutability  would 
be  challenged  and  demol- 
ished. That  was  the  time 
when  Lake  Erie  turned 
green  and  opaque,  and  word 
went  around  that  it  had 
died.  This  was  itself  a  misun- 
derstanding, a  failure  to  grasp  the 
meaning  of  the  scientists'  explanation 
of  the  process  known  as  "eutrophica- 
tion,"  which  had  run  wild  here;  but  thel 
misunderstanding  was  compounded  al 
few  years  later  when  the  Lake  turnedl 
blue  again.  Word  is  now  going  round! 
that  we  were  right  the  first  time — that! 
the  death  of  Lake  Erie  was  temporal 
and  reversible,  and  that  nothing  evell 
really  changes.  Thus  are  dangerousi 
misconceptions  reinforced.  The  fact  isl 
that  the  Great  Lakes  as  a  whole — noil 
just  Erie,  but  including  it — are  in  fail 
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orse  condition  now  than  they  were  in 
le  sixties.  How  can  Lake  Erie  be  alive 
nd  well  with  the  oil-black  Rouge  River 
owing  into  it?  Or  the  brown  Mau- 
lee,  or  the  flammable  Cuyahoga?  I 
poke  not  long  ago  with  the  man  who 
rograms  the  computers  on  board  the 
ANDSAT  satellites — the  ones  that  con- 
rol  the  cameras  that  broadcast  those 
emarkable  photomontages  of  the 
arth's  surface  back  to  those  of  us  who 
rawl  about  upon  it  He  said,  "We 
an't  program  the  computer  to  recog- 
ize  the  Rouge  River  as  water.  The 
louge  is  so  filthy  that  if  the  computer 
scognizes  it  as  water,  it  won't  recog- 
ize  anything  else  in  the  world." 

The  other  Lakes  are,  if  anything, 
vorse  off  than  Erie.  At  the  southern 
nd  of  Lake  Michigan,  near  Chicago, 
lere  is  a  harbor  with  a  floor  that  is  half 
CBs.  The  floor  of  the  western  arm  of 
ake  Superior  is  carpeted  with  asbes- 
os  fibers  from  the  processing  and 
ransshipping  of  iron  ore.  Love  Canal, 
lat  monument  to  modern  disposal 
echnology  gone  awry,  drains  into 
^ake  Ontario,  along  with  similar 
lumps  at  Oswego,  Port  Hope,  Wel- 
ome,  and  other  places  too  numerous 
o  mention:  over  sixty  million  gallons 
)f  wastewater  polluted  with  dioxins 
md  PCBs  and  upward  of  forty  other 
oxic  chemicals  pour  into  the  Tit- 
ibiwasi  River — a  tributary  of  Lake 
Turon — from  just  one  industrial  facili- 
y,  the  Dow  Chemical  plant  at  Mid- 
and,  Michigan,  every  day.  Over  all  the 
akes  hangs  the  specter  of  the  most 
Tightening  form  of  pollution  of  all: 
oxic  rain.  Fish  from  remote  wilder- 
ness lakes  on  Isle  Royale,  in  northern 
ake  Superior,  show  PCB  levels  in 
heir  flesh  twice  those  considered  ac- 
eptable  for  human  consumption,  and 
oxaphene — a  pesticide  not  common- 
y  used  near  the  Great  Lakes  at  all — 
has  been  found  in  dangerously  elevat- 
d  levels  in  the  flesh  of  fish  from  lakes 
Superior,  Michigan,  and  Huron. 

That  is  one  way  to  kill  a  coast:  by 
polluting  the  waters  off  it  to  the  point 
where  they  are  no  longer  much  good 
for  anything,  while  you  labor  under  the 
misconception  that  conditions  are  im- 
proving. There  are  other  ways.  You 
can  fill  coastal  wetlands,  for  example: 
this  is  done  under  the  misguided  as- 
sumption tliat  wetlands  are  waste- 
lands. In  fact  they  are  an  important 
part  of  the  coastal  zone,  acting  as  water 


filters  and  fish  producers  and  nesting 
sites  for  insectivorous  birds.  Much  of 
Chicago  is  built  on  filled  Lake  Michi- 
gan wetland.  Seventy-five  percent  of 
the  wetlands  that  once  existed  within 
the  state  of  Michigan  have  been  de- 
stroyed. "It  seems  as  though  they  can 
always  come  up  with  some  reason  to 
make  a  landfill,"  laments  an  environ- 
mental engineering  consultant  from 
Cleveland,  "and  of  course  there's  al- 
ways something  available  to  put  in  it." 
Often  what  they  put  in  it  comes  from 
elsewhere  along  the  coast.  Much  of  the 
dune  belt  at  the  southern  end  of  Lake 
Michigan  has  disappeared  that  way — 
dug  up,  dredged  out,  and  hauled  off  by 
the  trainload  to  dump  in  marshes  to 
build  something  on. 

And  we  are  always  building  some- 
thing. This  leads  to  the  strange  human 
activity  of  trying  to  deny  change  on 
some  parts  of  the  coast  even  as  we  cre- 
ate change  on  others.  We  can  remove 
beaches,  or  sand  dunes,  or  marshes, 
but  Nature  had  better  not  try  it.  So  we 
build  $100,000  homes  on  bluffs  that 


may  fall  into  the  Lake  when  the  next 
wave  hits,  and  then  we  spend  another 
$500,000  (largely  of  tax  monies)  trying 
to  keep  that  wave  from  hitting.  Erosion 
is  the  biggest  nonproblem  in  the  Great 
Lakes  basin.  When  people  have  the 
sense  not  to  build  within  the  erosive 
zone,  erosion  is  merely  geology. 

All  these  problems,  however,  are 
pallid  indeed  beside  the  threat  looming 
on  the  western  horizon,  where  mining 
and  agricultural  interests  are  readying 
large-scale  plans  to  lay  pipelines  to  the 
Great  Lakes,  supplying  by  pump  and 
pipe  the  water  God  doesn't  supply  by 
rain  to  the  arid  reaches  of  Montana  and 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  and  Arizona. 
The  concept  is  simple.  The  need  is 
here;  the  water  is  there;  and  the  short- 
est distance  between  two  points  is  a 
straight  line,  preferably  a  round,  hol- 
low one,  made  of  concrete  and  filled 
with  water.  This  is  what  is  known  in  the 
trade  as  "out-of-basin-diversions,"  a 
rather  innocuous  name  that  manages 
to  overlook  or  hide  the  fact  that  if  water 
is  diverted  out  of  the  basin  it  will  no 
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CEffKEBl Always  preceded 
by  Pimm's,  i.e.,  Pimm's 
Chukker.  A  refreshing  bev- 
erage served  at  polo 
matches  and  other  smart 
places. 

BEOULAIION  OEA£.The 
Pimm's  Cup.  A  cylindrical 
container  open  at  one  end 
with  a  capacity  of  8  fluid 
ounces.  Restricted  to  the 
sidelines. 

THBOW-IH.  Throw  2  oz. 
Pimm's  over  ice.  Fill  with 
soda.  Add  a  wedge  of 
lemon.  The  Chukker 
begins. 

OOAL.Ib  make  it  to  the 
Pimm's  tent  and  back 
before  the  next  chukker 
begins. 

SAFETY. What  you've 
reached  when  you  make  it 
back  without  spilling  a 
precious  drop. 

PIBLD.Anywhere.  Anytime. 
Nowhere  is  out  of  bounds 
for  a  Pimm's  Chukker. 

HME-OUT.What  you  should 
call  if  you  run  out  of 
Pimm's  Chukker. 

HOOK.What  we're  offering 
to  entice  you  into  trying 
Pimm's.  A  free  set  of  4 
unbreakable  Chukker 
cups.  Write  to  Oxford 
Display,  PC.  Box 
10143,  Louisville,  KY 
40210.  Send  $1  for 
postage  and  han- 
dling. Void  where 
prohibited. 
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longer  be  w  the  basin;  it  wiE  be,  in  fact, 
drained  off.  The  plans  to  pump  water 
west  amount  to  nothing  short  of  a  plan 
to  drain  the  Great  Lakes. 

Drain  the  Great  Lakes?  It  sounds 
preposterous,  and  it  is,  but  not  because 
it  cannot  be  done.  It  can.  The  technol- 
ogy exists;  the  need  exists.  The  greatest 
output  of  agricultural  products  in  the 
United  States  comes  from  the  irrigated 
lands  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas  and  Col- 
orado and  the  Texas  Panhandle.  Virtu- 
ally aU  of  this  irrigation  comes  from  a 
single  aquifer  known  as  the  Ogallala — 
and  the  Ogallala  is  running  dry.  If  irri- 
gation is  to  continue  in  this  huge  multi- 
state  area,  another  source  of  water 
must  be  found.  The  Great  Lakes  are 
the  most  visible  source,  and  the  one  be- 
ing ogled  most  lecherously.  The  pre- 
posterousness  of  the  idea  does  not 
come  from  its  technological  infeasibil- 
ity,  or  from  its  unlikelihood.  It  comes 
from  the  assumption,  basic  to  the  idea 
of  diversion,  that  the  water  can  some- 
how be  put  to  better  use  on  the  Plains 
than  it  can  be  in  the  Lakes. 

And  make  no  mistake;  diversion 
means  drainage.  We  are  not  talking 
here  about  small  amounts  of  water. 
When  the  Ogallala  Aquifer  was  full, 
some  forty  years  ago,  it  held  roughly 
the  same  amount  of  water  that  Lake 
Huron  holds  today;  and  if  we  refill  the 
Ogallala  from  the  Great  Lakes,  it  will 
take  all  of  Lake  Huron  to  do  it .  Will  we 
be  better  off  then?  Or  is  Lake  Huron 
more  important  to  us  where  it  is? 

Without  the  Great  Lakes,  the  iron 
ore  of  Minnesota  could  not  get  cheaply 
to  Cleveland  and  Gary  to  be  made  into 
steel. 

Without  the  Great  Lakes,  the  cli- 
mate would  change  over  eastern  North 
America:  it  would  be  dryer,  with  great- 
er swings  of  temperature.  The  tornado 
belt  would  shift  north,  and  the  rain- 
washed  forests  of  New  England  would 
gradually  be  replaced  by  mesic,  dry- 
land vegetation. 

Without  the  Great  Lakes,  Niagara 
Falls  would  run  dry.  This  would  be 
more  than  a  disaster  to  the  honeymoon 
industry.  Niagara  is  the  largest  genera- 
tor of  hydroelectric  power  in  the  West- 
ern world.  It  may  help  to  recognize  the 
importance  of  this  if  you  remember 
that  the  great  New  York  Blackout  of 
1965  was  caused  by  the  failure  of  a  sin- 
gle small  relay  in  the  Sir  Adam  Beck 
Power  Station  at  Niagara  Falls. 


I  have  just  returned  from  a  summer 
spent  wandering  by  car  around  the  ten- 
thousand-mile  perimeter  of  these  mas- 
sive seas  that  we  have  so  maliciously 
maligned  by  mislabeling  them  "lakes." 
There  were  nautical  towns  with  nauti- 
cal names,  towns  built  around  bays  or 
tucked  in  behind  headlands.  There 
were  dunes  and  docks  and  rivers' 
mouths:  there  were  broad,  distant  ho- 
rizons of  blue  that  glimmered  and  dis- 
appeared  into  a  sky  that  went  on 
forever. 

But  the  striking  thing — the  frighten- 
ing thing — was  the  apathy.  It  is  apa- 
thy— more  than  any  other  single 
cause — which  is  at  the  root  of  the 
Lakes'  current  crisis.  It  is  apathy  that 
causes  people  to  look  the  other  way  as 
the  waters  are  filled  with  garbage;  it  is 
apathy  that  allows  shorelines  to  be  eat- 
en away  for  industrial  development, 
and  harbor  floors  to  become  poisoned 
deserts,  and  wetlands  to  be  turned  into 
toxic-waste  dumps.  If  Great  Lakes  wa- 
ter refills  the  Ogallala — and  empties 
the  Lakes — it  will  be  apathy  as  much  as 
pipes  that  gets  it  there.  If  High  Plains 
residents  care  about  the  water,  and 
Great  Lakes  residents  do  not,  there  is 
no  doubt  whatsoever  in  my  mind  as  to 
where  that  water  will  go. 

Apathy  can  lead  to  worse  than  inac- 
tion. Apathy  can  lead  to  action — ac- 
tion that,  because  it  is  designed  by 
experts,  carried  out  by  technicians, 
and  overseen  by  nobody,  often  hope- 
lessly complicates  the  situation  it  was 
meant,  by  its  well-meaning  promoters, 
to  resolve.  A  research  administrator, 
the  large-lakes  specialist  Wayland 
Swain  once  remarked,  is  "a  nonessen- 
tial individual  capable  of  drawing  a 
mathematically  precise  line  from  an  un- 
warranted assumption  to  a  foregone 
conclusion."  It  is  the  fate  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  as  long  as  we  remain  apathetic 
about  them,  to  suffer  remedial  programs 
run  by  research  administrators.  Surely, 
the  greatest  reservoir  of  fresh  water  on 
earth  deserves  better  than  that,  n 
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For  information  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  how 
you  can  help,  contact: 

The  Lake  Michigan  Federation 
8  South  Michigan  Ave.,  Suite  2010 
Chicago,  lU.  60603 

International  Joint  Commission 
Great  Lakes  Regional  Office 
100  Oulette  Ave.,  8th  Floor 
Windsor,  Ontario,  Canada  N9A  6T3 
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Truly,  no  room  is  more  alive 
than  your  kitchen.  And  nobody 
understands  that  better  than 
Allmilmd. .  .the  number  one  imported 
kitchen  cabinet  in  America. 

Of  course,  Allmilmo  kitchens 
enrich  the  quality  of  your 
life  with  award-winning  designs 
and  technological  innovations. 

But  with  Allmilmd,  what  you 
don't  see  is  no  less  significant 
than  what  you  do  see. 

What  is  less  visible,  but  no 
less  important,  is  service 
unsurpassed  for  dependability 
and  installations  that  are 
thoroughly  professional  and 
virtually  painless. 
All  coordinated  with  the  utmost 
efficiency  by  your  attentive 
"studio  a"  specialist. 

For  your  complete  color  catalogue 
send  $5.00  to:  Allmilmd  Corp. , 
P.O.  Box  629,  Fairfield,  N.J.  07007. 
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VOLUTION  ON  BEEKMAN  PLACE 

Philip  Johnson's  timelessly  modern  Warburg  apartment  of  1934  was  an  early  shock 
of  the  new  from  the  iconoclastic  architect  who  turns  eighty  this  summer 

By  Nicholas  Fox  Weber 
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Above:  The  living  room  of  Edward  M.M.  Warburg's  apartment  at 

37  Beekman  Place  in  New  York  City,  published  in  the  January  1935  issue 

of  House  &  Garden.  Le/L  The  designer,  photographed  by  Carl  Van 

Vechten.  Right:  The  client,  photographed  by  George  Piatt  Lynes. 


When  Edward  M.M.  Warburg 
brought  Picasso's  1905  Garqon 
Bleu  home  to  the  French  Gothic  man- 
sion where  he  was  living  with  his  par- 
ents on  Fifth  Avenue  and  92nd  Street 
he  was  told  "it  was  much  too  radical  for 
downstairs,"  where  there  were  Rem- 
brandt etchings  and  Italian  and  Dutch 
paintings,  and  would  have  to  go  up  to 
the  squash  court  on  the  fifth  floor.  In 
little  time  the  squash  court  became  a 
gallery  of  recent  art.  At  age  24,  on  a  vis- 
it to  the  Dessau  Bauhaus,  Eddie  ac- 
quired two  major  oils  after  waiting 
politely  on  Paul  Klee's  doorstep  until 
he  heard  the  painter  finish  playing  a 
Bach  violin  sonata.  He  sat  (68  times) 
for  a  portrait  bust  by  Gaston  Lachaise, 
who  made  a  radiator  cap  out  of  a  dol- 
phin for  his  Packard.  He  bought  La- 
chaise's  Knees  and  a  head  by  Jacob 


Epstein.  Clearly  Eddie  needed  his  own 
digs. 

In  1934  he  asked  Philip  Johnson,  his 
friend  and  co-worker  at  the  recently 
founded  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  for 
advice.  Philip  had  never  before  had  a 
commission  and  was  not  yet  a  licensed 
architect,  but  he  had  a  keen  eye  for  de- 
sign. They  found  a  fourth-floor  walk- 
up  in  an  old  brownstone  on  the  river 
side  of  Beekman  Place,  and  decided  to 
wreck  it  completely  and  start  all  over 
again.  Where  there  were  two  small 
windows  overlooking  the  East  River 
there  should  be  a  wall  of  glass.  Every 
last  drop  of  ornament  had  to  go. 
WTiereas  Eddie  was  used  to  his  par- 
ents' enormous  stairwell  with  its  Goth- 
ic oak  balustrade,  to  marble  amphoras 
and  Gothic  sculpture  in  a  sea  of  cut  vel- 
vet, ornate  bronze,  and  fancy  lace,  now 


he  would  walk  on  off-white  linoleum, 
and  the  draperies  would  be  fishnet  or 
monk's  cloth. 

It  was  becoming  routine  for  Edward 
Mortimer  Morris  Warburg  to  venture 
forth.  The  year  1934  was  also  when 
Lincoln  Kirstein  asked  him  to  help 
fund  George  Balanchine's  trip  from 
Paris  to  the  United  States  to  start  a  bal- 
let company.  The  troupe  had  its  first 
public  performance  on  Eddie's  26th 
birthday  that  June  in  front  of  some  two 
hundred  guests  in  the  garden  of  the  se- 
nior Warburgs'  country  house  in 
White  Plains,  and  so  began  the  Ameri- 
can Ballet.  As  usual  his  family  was 
shocked  but  tolerant;  they  were  getting 
used  to  him.  When  Eddie's  brother 
Paul  had  met  his  boat  after  the  summer 
holiday  from  Harvard  when  he  bought 
the  Blue  Period  Picasso,  Paul  had  ex- 
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This  year  there  are  three  ways  to  get  a  new 
Peugeot  505  Intercooled  Turbo.  And  each  one 
makes  good  on  a  150-horsepower  promise  of 
turbine-like  smoothness. 

The  Peugeot  Turbogas  moves  the  speed- 
ometer needle  as  quickly  as  the  appointments 
put  its  occupants  at  their  ease. 

The  Peugeot  Turbo  Wagon  carries  even  big 
loads  with  enough  panache  to  make  you  believe 
in  small  miracles. 

And  the  new  GL  Limited  Edition  may  be  the 
only  European  turbo  to  boost  your  bank  account 
as  well  as  your  pulse. 

Whichever  you  choose,  from  four-speed 
automatic  to  water-cooled  turbocharger,  each 
1986  Peugeot  Intercooled  Turbo  deftly  balances 
handling  against  power. 

Just  one  reminder   k 

Handle  your  impulses  with  care. 


All  1986  Peugeots  come  with  a  3-year/36,000-mile,  5-year/50,000-mile  powertrain 
limited  warranty.  For  complete  details  visit  your  nearest  Ffeugeot  dealer,  lb  get  the  nam 
!Of  your  nearest  dealer  call  1-800-447-2882  in  the  continental  U.S. 
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piaiiird.  lo  a  customs  officer  shocked 
by  its  value  that  at  least  it  was  cheaper 
than  a  stay  in  a  mental  hospital.  'VChen 
Eddie  did  his  apartment  with  Philip 
Johnson,  however,  his  brothers 
thought  that  they  had  not  been  able  to 
keep  him  out  of  a  hospital  after  all.  One 
of  them  thought  it  resembled  such  a  fa- 
cility; another  brother  said  that  the 
whole  place  was  so  antiseptic  "that  you 
have  the  feeling  you're  in  a  dairy. 
When  you  go  into  the  bathroom,  you 
don't  expect  to  find  the  usual  fix- 
tures— you  expect  to  find  a  separator." 
Eddie's  independence  had  first  sur- 
faced at  Harvard.  He  often  voiced  his 
view  that  art-history  courses  focused 
on  facts  and  identification  more  than 
on  judgments  of  quality  in  art,  and  he 
ridiculed  the  required  memorization 
of  monuments  by  pointing  out  that  Ce- 
falu  Cathedral  could  only  be  identified 
because  all  the  university  photographs 
of  it  had  a  dog  in  the  foreground.  Eddie 
and  his  classmates  Lincoln  Kirstein 
and  John  Walker  (the  future  director 
of  the  National  Gallery  in  Washing- 


ton) started  the  Harvard  Society  for 
Contemporary  Art,  which  inspired  the 
founders  of  the  Museum  of  Modern 
Art  in  New  York.  Between  1929  and 
1931  they  mounted  21  pioneering  art 
exhibitions  in  two  rooms  above  the 
Harvard  Coop.  There  was  a  show  of 
Alexander  Calder  wire  figures  for 
which  Calder  as  a  bonus  did  a  portrait 
of  Eddie's  father  with  a  test  tube  in  his 
lapel  to  hold  a  carnation;  exhibitions 
with  Braque,  Picasso,  Matisse,  and  De- 
rain;  and  architecture  shows,  including 
one  on  Buckminster  Fuller's  Dymax- 
ion  House.  Philip  Johnson,  who  had 
been  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1927, 
frequented  the  Society,  which  is  how 
he  and  Eddie  first  met. 

After  Harvard  Eddie  taught  art  his- 
tory for  two  years  at  Bryn  Mawr.  He 
then  moved  back  to  New  York  and 
joined  the  staff  of  The  Museum  of 
Modern  Art.  He  was  on  the  Junior 
Council,  and  at  age  24  became  a  trust- 
ee. He  helped  start  the  Film  Library 
and  was  active  on  the  Exhibitions 
Committee.  Philip  Johnson  was  the  cu- 
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rator  of  the  Department  of  Architec- 
ture. 

Johnson  selected  everything  for  the 
apartment  on  Beekman  Place.  "He 
was  violent  on  the  subject  of  ornament. 
Anything  with  decoration  on  it  was 
nonsense,"  according  to  the  client. 
Johnson  championed  the  International 
Style,  about  which  he  had  recently 
written  a  book  with  Henry-Russell 
Hitchcock.  His  own  first  apartment,  at 
424  East  52nd  Street,  had  been  de- 
signed by  Ludwig  Mies  van  der  Rohe 
(and  executed  by  Mies's  lady  friend 
and  business  associate,  Lilly  Reich). 
The  lines  were  spare  and  elegant,  the 
atmosphere  assertively  modern.  There 
were  Barcelona  chairs,  solid  raw-silk 
curtains,  Chinese  floor  matting,  and  a 
lighting  fixture  that  Johnson  says  today 
was  "as  bad  as  any  lighting  fixture  you 
could  imagine.  It  threw  a  miserable 
cold  light,  but  Mies  only  cared  about  it 
as  an  object."  Early  in  1934  Johnson 
had  designed  a  duplex  for  himself  and 
his  sister  with  similarities  to  the  spaces 
he  would  soon  make  for  Warburg.  He 
tore  out  many  of  the  interior  walls  of 
the  existing  apartment,  put  down  a 
pale  ecru  linoleum,  and  focused  on  the 
beauty  of  severe,  solid  planes  at  right 
angles  to  one  another.  Rooms  had 
more  than  one  function — a  dining  area 
in  the  living  room,  a  bedroom/sitting 
room — and  everything  was  physically 
and  visually  very  light. 

The  only  visual  records  that  remain 
of  the  Johnson  duplex  and  the  War- 
burg flat — illustrations  in  1934  and 
1935  copies  of  House  &  Garden — 
show  the  same  rigorous  aesthetic.  But, 
in  addition  to  the  art  collection,  Ed- 
die's apartment  had  more  furniture  ac- 
tually designed  by  Philip.  Along  with 
pieces  by  Mies  there  were  Johnson's 
pigskin- covered  bucket  chairs  and  sofa 
(no  longer  extant),  his  tubular  waste- 
basket,  his  two  different  standing 
lamps  (of  which  there  was  one  in  his 
duplex),  and  his  fishnet  curtains. 

Warburg  was  "a  great,  great  client" 
for  Johnson.  "He  never  made  one  de- 
mand. The  budget  was  elastic.  He'd 
say,  'You  know  better  about  that  than  I 
do.  Why  should  I  interfere?'  It  cost 
what  it  cost,  and  it  took  as  much  time  as 
was  necessary."  Fifty  years  later,  John- 
son still  admires  Warburg's  courage  in 
choosing  the  unknown,  as  he  had  with 
Balanchine,  and  in  giving  someone  a 
start.  "How  did  he  know  what  I  would 
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When  you  visit  Mill  House  of  Woodbury,  it  will 
take  an  automobile  to  get  you  here. 


And  perhaps  f  wild  horses  to  drag  you  away. 


i 


You  may  have  to  go  a  bit  out  of  your  way  to  visit  us.  But  you'll  find  your 

reward  in  the  enchantment  of  thousands  of  pieces  of  wonderful  English 

antique  furniture  that  fill  the  17  showrooms  of  the  Mill  House  complex. 

You  can  arrive  here  any  day  but  Tuesday.  What  day  you  leave  is  up  to  you. 
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Mill  House  Antiques 

Route  6,  Woodbury,  Connecticut  06798     Telephone  (203)  263-3446 
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You  have  to  shell  lots  of  oysters  to  find  a  pearl. 
Selecting  coffee  beans  for  Brown  Gold  is  nearly  as  pain- 
staking. Only  the  very  finest  100%  Colombian  beans 
are  considered  for  Brown  Gold  and  Brown  a 

Gold  Decaffeinated.  Of  course,  extra  richness  /^ 
means  shelling  out  a  bit  more  for  Brown  Gold  A 
But  it's  worth  it.  M 

Brown  Geld.  An  investment  that  guarantees  a  rich  return. 

If  unavailable  in  your  area,  for  direcl  mail  purchase  wnle  to;  Brown  Gold.  PO  Box  8S6;  Shelton  CT  06484 
•  Trademark  of  The  National  Federation  of  Colfee  Growers  of  Colombia 
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Johnson,  says  Warburg, '  Vas  violent 
on  the  subject  of  ornament ..." 


do?  I  had  never  had  a  commission  before.  But  he  trusted  me, 
just  as  his  father  trusted  him.  Eddie  has  a  great  sense  of  style 
and  of  patronage.  He  took  a  big  chance." 

For  both  men  the  exposed  radiator,  unframed  mirror 
with  clips,  and  frankly  industrial  furniture  were  as  much 
personal  statements  as  aesthetic  decisions.  Warburg  says, 
"This  was  my  assertion — non-antagonistic — of  being  differ- 
ent. As  the  fifth  child,  I  had  one  ambition,  the  approval  of 
my  brothers  and  the  rest  of  my  family  and,  as  I  grew,  of  my 
friends."  In  this  case,  he  was  playing  to  his  friends.  He  knew 
he  would  get  the  usual  "Oh  my  God!"  from  his  brothers, 
but  he  did  the  apartment  "to  be  part  of  the  gang."  The  gang 
were  his  fellow  staff  members  at  MOMA  and  the  other  sup- 
porters of  contemporary  art  with  whom  he  visited  galleries. 

Eddie's  family  was  astonished  by  the  interior  at  37  Beek- 
man  Place,  but  they  remained  gracious  about  it.  The  one 
time  that  Eddie's  father,  at  risk  to  his  health,  climbed  the 
three  steep  flights,  he  tried  his  best  to  like  the  austerity  of  the 
two  rooms.  After  a  few  minutes,  he  leaned  forward  to  use  the 
phone,  and  as  the  metal  strap  runners  of  the  desk  chair  slid 
out  from  underneath  him,  his  jaw  crashed  onto  the  desk. 
When  Eddie  rushed  over  to  help,  Mr.  Warburg  simply  said, 
"That's  what  I  like  about  modern  art:  it's  so  functional." 

Eddie  himself  had  mixed  reactions  to  the  place.  The  Ma- 
kassar ebony  screen  walls  were  beautiful,  as  was  the  birch 
dining-room  table  and  the  black  lacquer  coffee  table.  The 
neutral  colors  and  overall  simplicity  made  a  striking  setting 
for  the  art.  The  view  was  wonderful.  For  five  years  he  lived 
well  with  the  combined  living  and  dining  room;  central  core 
with  kitchen,  bathroom,  and  closets;  and  the  bedroom/ 
study.  But  the  pigskin  chairs  often  gave  their  occupants  a 
mat  burn.  And  "it  was  a  bit  monastic  for  me.  I  was  uncom- 
fortable with  the  coldness  of  it .  .  .1  always  felt  that  when  I 
came  into  the  room  I  spoiled  the  composition.  The  disci- 
pline was  so  violent.  If  you  moved  an  object  an  inch,  it  threw 
everything  off  kilter.  If  a  magazine  was  not  at  right  angles 
with  the  coffee  table,  you  felt  the  room  hadn't  been  cleaned 
up.  Acoustically  it  was  awful.  You  dropped  a  spoon  on  the 
table  and  thought  a  pistol  shot  had  gone  oft."  Johnson  ac- 
knowledges the  practical  deficiencies,  and  simply  calls  War- 
burg "an  angel"  for  never  having  blamed  him  for  them  at  the 
time.  At  least  the  apartment  succeeded  as  an  art  object,  in  its 
visual  grace  and  fine  proportions  and  textural  play. 

Philip  Johnson  became  a  licensed  architect  nine  years  lat- 
er. Today  he  puts  Chippendale  on  the  outside  of  buildings, 
and  Edward  Warburg  uses  it  within.  The  latter  married  in 
1939,  and  Mary  Warburg  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
austerity  of  37  Beekman  Place.  They  have  had  various  resi- 
dences in  which  ornament  and  decoration  have  figured 
proudly.  The  first  was  a  town  house  in  the  East  60s.  George 
Stacey  was  the  decorator.  Eddie  said  to  George  Stacey, 
"Look,  I  don't  want  to  interfere  with  your  decor — you  and 
Mary  are  working  that  out — but  tell  me  something:  where 
do  you  visualize  that  you're  going  to  put  the  various  paint- 
ings?" Stacey  turned  to  Warburg  and  said,  "Eddie,  on  the 
wall."  At  least  it  was  better  than  the  squash  court.  □ 
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Back  then 

it  didn't  matter  who  insured  you 


Today  you'd  better  get  expert  advice. 


When  you  started  out  you  were  rich  in 
hopes  and  dreams  but  not  much  else. 
So  it  didn't  matter  who  insured  you. 
But  as  you  became  successful  you 
began  to  accumulate  fine  things  and 
today  'carbon  copy'  insurance  is  no 
longer  appropriate. 

Today  your  more  complex  insurance 
needs  require  custom-designed  cover- 
age to  meet  your  specific  situation. 


That's  why  you  need  an  independent 
insurance  agent.  An  unbiased  expert, 
free  to  choose  from  many  companies 
the  one  that's  right  for  you. 

It  could  be  us,  Crum  and  Forster 
Personal  Insurance.  One  of  the  largest 
auto  and  homeowners  insurance  or- 
ganizations in  America.  We're  experts. 
With  years  of  experience  providing 
protection  in  important  categories  of 
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personal  insurance  such  as  art  and 
collectibles.  Jewelry.  Furs.  And 
umbrella  liability. 

More  and  more  independent  agents 
are  turning  to  us.  And  when  experts 
recommend  experts  you  get  insurance 
that's  right  for  your  needs. 

For  the  expert  independent  agent 
nearest  you,  call  Crum  and  Forster 
Personal  Insurance  at  (201)  953-4227. 

^  Crum  and  Forster 
Personal  Insurance 


Crum  and  Forster  and  your  independent  agent.  Experts  recommending  experts. 

CFPI  policies  are  underwritten  by  the  following  insurance  companies:  All  West  •  Commonwealth  Lloyds  •  Crum  &  Forster 
Industrial  Underwriters  •  International  •  The  North  River  •  United  States  Fire  •  Westchester  Fire 
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COUNTRY  FANCY 


Denning  &  Fourcade  decorate  the  first  of  one 
family's  two  dramatically  different  vacation  retreats 


PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  EDGAR  DE  EVIA 


i  he  living  room,  both  views,  gained  ten  feet  of  height  when  a 
dead-space  attic  was  removed.  Schumacher  waOpaper  covers  most 
surfaces.  Balcony  railing  is  a  Carl  Larsson  copy.  Instead  of 
chandeliers:  lampshades  hung  high.  Of  the  swan  chairs,  Robert 
Denning  says,  "I  love  parlor  sets;  I  love  not  to  be  eclectic." 
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The  couple  who  own 
this  weekend  cottage 
have  a  strong  sense  of 
place:  here  in  a  patch  of 
green  woods,  their  comfort- 
ably pretty  rooms  seem  to 
say  "country"  at  first  glance. 
On  the  pages  that  follow 
these,  we  see  how  they  re- 
spond to  an  entirely  differ- 
ent setting  on  a  beach. 

For  the  country  cottage, 
the  couple  asked  the  decora- 
tor of  their  opulent  New 
York  apartment,  Robert 


Denning  of  Denning  & 
Fourcade,  to  help.  He  is  a 
knowledgeable  romantic 
with  a  down-to-earth  streak. 
Denning  looked  at  the 
1940s  one-story  house  and 
invented  "an  old  moulin — 
like  the  Duchess  of  Wind- 
sor's little  place  outside  Par- 
is." Trellis  was  originally 
placed  indoors  against  gray 
stucco  walls — "too  serious 
for  a  moulin  r  He  ordered 
flowered  wallpaper  "that 
looked  like  gift  wrap  when  it 


went  up — I  think  of  myself 
as  fearless  but  I  had  doubts 
until  we  put  the  trellis  back 
and  then  it  was  fine." 

Another  influence  in  the 
cottage  is  the  work  of  the 
Swedish  artist  Carl  Larsson, 
seen  in  some  of  the  color  and 
details  and  in  the  casual  af- 
fection for  old  family  things. 
"Larsson  shows  us  how  well 
you  can  do  with  what  you 
have  at  hand,"  Denning 
says.  dBj  Elaine  Greene. 
Editor:  Carolyn  Sollis 


J_jace  window  shad< 
give  a  summer  look 
the  living  room,  abo\ 
Rug  is  a  Savonnerie 
what  Denning 
describes  as  "the  lat 
19th-century  Ritz 
taste."  He  added  th( 
heavy  cornices,  whic 
contain  indirect 
lighting.  Opposite 
leather  sofa  is 
"childproof"  by 
design.  Potting-shec 
painting  was  a  luckj 
find:  there  is  a  shed 
the  property. 
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Laster  bedroom,  lefl  and 
above,  is  lined  with 
paisley  wallpaper 
topped  by  an  antique  border. 
Scandinavian  ceramic  stove 
serves  as  a  table.  Two  views 
below:  A  pair  of  guest  rooms 
has  the  same  stripped  pine 
floors,  striped  wallpaper 
ceiling  and  borders, 
pine  wood-graining  trim, 
unpretentious  country 
furniture.  Robert  Denning 
credits  the  color  scheme  to 
Carl  Larsson. 
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JL  he  potting  shed/ 
greenhouse,  left,  sometimes 
serves  as  a  dining  room. 
Above:  A  "Swedish-y"  drop- 
front  desk  was  Denning 's 
choice  for  one  bedroom. 
Below:  When  the  unused 
upper  reaches  of  the 
living  room  were  exposed,  a 
balcony  space  was  gained. 
Rug  was  bought  used  from 
The  Plaza  hotel  in  New  York. 
Below  left:  Outdoors-oriented 
kitchen  is  yellow  and  green. 


On  the  following  six  pages 

Their  ultimate  luxury,  a  total  change  of  view 
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SEASIDE 
SIMPLICITY 


The  family's  second  home 
reflects  the  pure  white  light 
of  the  beach 

PHOTOGRAPHS 

BY  BRIGITTE  LACOMBE 


J.  he  master  bath, 
left,  has  an 
incomparable  view, 
but  the  existing 
window  created  an 
uncomfortably 
exposed  feeling  until 
a  muntinlike  screen 
was  added.  Above: 
The  raison  d'etre  for 
the  house — the  ocean 
as  a  backdrop. 
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As  different  as  a  forest 
and  a  sea — that's 
how  different  one 
couple's  two  weekend 
houses  are.  In  the  preceding 
story  their  country  cottage  is 
shown;  here  is  how  they  live 
on  the  Atlantic  shore.  They 
fell  in  love  at  their  first  sight 
of  the  vast  three-and-a-half- 
story  shingle  house  and 
bought  it  from  the  film  di- 
rector who  had  just  done 
marvels  with  it  but  had  de- 
cided not  to  move  in.  The 
hundred -year -old  house 
had  been,  when  the  pre- 
vious owner  took  it  over, 
dilapidated,  closed  against 
the  seascape,  dark  on  every 
surface,  and — summing  it 
up — decorated  with  moose 
heads.  The  director  had  told 
his  designer  to  restore  the 
fine  details  and  "make  it  a 
1920s  beach  house." 

The  current  owners 
moved  in  as  happily  as  if 
they  had  done  the  house 
over  themselves,  retaining 
all  the  architectural  details 
and  colors.  They  feel  that 
the  spirit  of  the  setting  is 
captured  at  last  after  a  cen- 
tury of  inappropriately  dark 
and  closed-in  rooms.  The 
woman  who  lives  here  says, 
"I  hardly  ever  leave  the 
property.  I  love  being  close 
to  the  ocean  in  this  unclut- 
tered house,  whatever  the 
season  or  weather."  Her 
country-house  decorator  is  a 
friend  and  he  visits,  but  he 
does  not  sh&re  her  enthusi- 
asm. 'Tn  fact,"  she  says  with 
a  smile,  "he  hates  it."  n 

By  Elaine  Greene 
Editor:  Jacqueline  Gonnet 


vylga  San  Giuliano, 
architectural  designer 
for  the  previous 
owner,  restored  the 
original  woodwork, 
whitened  floors, 
chose  wall  colors 
evocative  of  wet 
sand,  dry  sand,  oyster 
shells.  Wicker  and 
lace  are  current 
owner's  contribution. 
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view  toward 
the  ocean  side  of  the 
big  central  room, 
originally  partitioned 
where  arch  is  seen, 
above,  shows 
beveled-glass  French 
doors  and  casements 
designed  by  San 
Giuliano.  Doors  had 
been  solid,  windows 
smaller.  Rig_ht:  One 
touch  to  remind  the 
couple  of  their 
country-house 
decorator  is  the 
fringed  lampshade  in 
the  master  bedroom. 
Opposite:  The 
kitchen  was  moved 
from  a  dark  corner 
on  the  road  side  right 
into  the  dunes,  where 
a  dining  room  had 
been.  San  Giuliano 
researched  Victorian 
screen  doors  and 
designed  five  pairs, 
all  different. 
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^THE 

FLOWERINQ 
OF 

'  ENGLAND 

Landscape  architect 

Michael  Van 

Valkenburgh  creates 

a  modern  garden 
^    from  remnants  of 
^    a  nineteenth- 
i    century  farm 

BY  JORY  JOHNSON 

PHOTOGRAPHS 

BY  CHRISTOPHER  BARNES 


JZiarly  June  color,  left,  includes 
azalea  'Jane  Abbott',  Iris  stbirica, 
pink  poppies.  The  white  wooden 
arch  leads  to  a  woodland  path, 
echoes  the  roof  lines  of  the 
house,  above. 
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m  apple  tree  surviving  from  the  19th- 
century  farm  landscape  anchors  the  lower 
garden,  opposite.  Billows  of  impatiens 
have  succeeded  spring  bulbs  in  the  oval 
bed  beneath  it.  Above:  Banks  of  white 
astilbe  and  red  roses  climbing  the  arch 
celebrate  July  Fourth  in  the  herbaceous 
borders.  Two  weeks  later,  below,  they 
glow  with  mixed  hemerocallis,  rudbeckia, 
Uatris,  lychnis,  and  nasturtiums. 


he  garden  is  in  a  picturesque  Massachusetts  suburb 
of  mostly  Victorian  houses,  many  of  the  older  ones  once 
farmhouses.  Today,  if  one  looks  carefully,  one  can  still 
read  the  old  farming  village  in  them,  in  the  stone  walls, 
the  second-growth  maples  and  hemlocks,  and  the  con- 
verted carriage  houses.  As  the  farmland  was  taken  over 
by  new  houses,  the  old  houses  expanded  to  accommo- 
date children,  automobiles,  and  prosperity. 

Before  Cambridge  landscape  architect  Michael  Van 
Valkenburgh  was  called  in,  the  architectural  firm  of 
Childs,  Bertman,  Tseckares  and  Casendino  had  enlarged 
the  house  toward  the  rear  of  the  property,  which  oriented 
the  kitchen  and  sunroom  toward  the  overgrown  site  of  an 
old  barn.  All  that  remained  beneath  the  tangle  of  vines 
and  brambles  was  the  dry-laid  stone  retaining  wall  of  a 
barn,  the  vestiges  of  a  dirt  ramp  that  once  carried  animals 
and  machinery  up  to  the  level  of  the  barn  floor,  and  the 
stone  foundation  of  a  greenhouse. 

The  client's  dreams,  however,  had  little  to  do  with  the 
history  of  the  site,  but  rather  with  his  memories  of  his  visit 
to  Claude  Monet's  garden  at  Giverny.  While  he  recog- 
nized that  his  property  was  considerably  smaller  than 
Monet's  garden,  his  only  request  to  Michael  Van  Valken- 
burgh was  to  create  something  with  the  luxuriant  color 
and  fecundity  of  Monet's  famous  garden. 

Van  Valkenburgh  was  delighted  to  draw  inspiration 
from  Monet's  garden,  his  paintings,  and  his  theories  of 
color  and  light.  He  also  had  a  private  agenda,  which  he 
brings  to  all  his  projects:  his  belief  that  a  design  must 
work  "on  both  a  practical  and  symbolic  level."  In  the 
case  of  this  garden,  he  regarded  the  site's  setting  and  the 
physical  remnants  of  the  nineteenth-century  farm  as 
evocative  material  for  his  design. 

Using  the  existing  foundations  as  a  spatial  suggestion, 
he  extended  the  dry-laid  stone  wall  at  right  angles,  cut- 
ting into  the  barn  ramp  to  stabilize  a  level  contour  for  two 
herbaceous  borders — the  "Monet"  garden.  Three  six- 
foot  lengths  of  granite  were  set  into  the  barn  ramp,  creat- 
ing generous  grass  steps  between  the  new  stone  walls. 
The  greenhouse  stone  foundation  below  and  parallel  to 
the  barn  became  the  frame  for  a  third  herbaceous  border. 

At  the  end  of  the  upper  borders,  he  designed  a  flat 
white  gable-peaked  arch  on  a  direct  axis  with  the  kitchen 
window  of  the  new  addition.  Its  width  is  smaller  than  the 
lawn  between  the  borders,  and  the  brick  edging  of  the 
beds  narrows  in  a  serrated  pattern  to  the  width  of  the 
arch,  forcing  the  perspective  from  the  kitchen  end.  The 
arch  completes  the  formal  garden,  refers  to  the  many  ga- 
ble ends  of  the  various  additions  to  the  house,  and  an- 
nounces the  woodland  path  beyond. 

The  path  through  the  arch  becomes  a  wildflower  walk 
in  the  woods  that  screen  the  back  of  the  property.  Van 
Valkenburgh  enhanced  the  woodland  experience  by 
planting  sassafras,  maples,  bloodroot,  trillium,  and  other 
native  trees  and  plants. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  garden  Van  Valkenburgh  has 
started  a  rose  arbor  and  used  a  palette  of  nineteenth-cen- 
tury plants  including  spirea  and  lilacs  to  separate  the 
lawn  from  the  street .  (Text  continued  on  page  1 55) 
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The  very  lively  Lord 
and  Lady  Neidpath  at  home  in 
their  seventeenth-century 
Cotswold  manor 

BY  STEVEN  M.  L.  ARONSON 

PHOTOGRAPHS 

BY  LUCINDA  LAMBTON 


V  iew,  rig,ht,  from  the  bell  tower  of  the 
church  over  the  parish  graveyard  to  the  West 
Front  of  Stanway  House  and  pyramid  beyond. 
Above:  Tombstone  for  Lord  Neidpath's  yellow 
Labrador,  Smelly. 
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Frank  Lloyd  Wright  called  Stanway  "every  Ameri- 
can's dream  of  the  English  country  house."}.  M. 
Barrie,  leasing  it  summer  after  Gloucestershire 
summer,  found  there  a  never-never  land  to  rival  the 
one  he  created  for  Peter  Pan:  "a  place  where  dreams 
are  born  and  time  is  never  planned."  In  the  twilight  of 
Edwardian  England,  the  "Souls" — that  gilded,  talent- 
ed, high-spirited  set  which  boasted  both  a  prime  min- 
ister, Arthur  Balfour,  and  a  viceroy.  Lord  Curzon — 
gathered  there.  Anists  and  intellectuals  of  diverse  per- 
suasions also  came  to  stay:  such  compatible  incompat- 
ibles  as  Edith  Wharton,  Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb, 
H.G.  Wells,  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell,  Chesterton, 
Galsworthy,  L.P.  Hartley,  Henry  James. 

The  rambling  house  is  built  of  golden  Cotswold 
limestone  rusted  to  dark  orange  and  tinted  with  gray 
lichen,  its  Great  Hall  illuminated  by  a  two-story-high 
dais  window  made  up  of  hundreds  of  latticed  panes, 
"so  mellowed  by  time  that  whenever  the  sun  shines 
through  their  amber  and  green  glass,  the  effect  is  of  a 
vast  honeycomb  and  indeed,  at  all  times  and  in  all 
weathers,  of  stored  sunshine."  In  winter,  however,  it 

also  surpasses  all 
expectations  one 
might  have  of  En- 
glish  country 
houses — I  once 
identified  five  dif- 
ferent drafts  con- 
verging on  my  neck 
from  five  different 
directions. 

life  was  live  here  Perched  on  a 

foothill,  Stanway 
and  its  exquisite 
gatehouse  (once  at- 
tributed to  Inigo  Jones)  mildly  dominate  the  village  of 
the  same  name.  The  surrounding  park  is  classic  En- 
glish pastoral — oaks,  hedges,  wide  grass  terraces,  ave- 
nues of  horse  chestnuts  and  lime,  and  "the  brief 
shimmering  waxen  glory  of  a  large  magnolia  tree."  Be- 
hind the  house,  the  gardens  slope  upward  to  the  Cots- 
wolds,  from  which  are  visible  the  valleys  of  the  Severn 
and  the  Avon,  the  hills  of  Alderton,  Dumbleton,  Dix- 
ton,  and  Oxenton,  the  Malvern  Hills,  and  in  the  dis- 
tance the  Black  Mountains  of  Wales. 

Today  Stanway  is  one  of  a  small  and  ever-diminish- 
ing number  of  great  English  houses  still  wholly  in  pri- 
vate hands.  "I'd  never  planned  to  live  here,  I  was 
going  to  become  an  academic  somewhere,"  confesses 
the  present  squire,  38-year-old  James  Donald  Char- 
teris,  Lord  Douglas  of  Neidpath,  Lyne,  and  Munard, 
son  and  heir  of  the  twelfth  Earl  of  Wemyss  (pro- 


''At  23  I  got  the 
ambition  to  live 
at  Stanway — I 
decided  that  the 
one  thing  I  really 
wanted  to  do  in 
life  was  live  here 
and  preserve  it" 


1  hree  funeral  hatchments  hang  over  two  18th- 
century  tapestries  in  the  Tudor  Great  Hall,  opposite, 
once  used  for  administering  manorial  justice,  now 
for  large  summer  lunches  and  dinners.  Shuffleboard 
table,  circa  1620,  just  visible  on  right.  Rt^ht:  Lord 
and  Lady  Neidpath  with  their  son,  the  Hon.  Francis 
Richard  Charteris,  by  the  South  Front  door. 
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1  he  high  chair  in  the 
center  ot  dais  window 
of  the  Great  Hall,  left, 
is  a  pneumatic 
Chippendale  exercise 
chair  in  which  one 
bounced  up  and  down. 
Large  tapestry,  on 
right,  signed  by  Urbain 
and  Daniel  Leyniers. 
Above:  Frequent  guests 
from  the  thirties  in  a 
Stanway  album  made 
by  craftsman  C.  R. 
Ashbee. 


The  window  in 
the  Great  Hall  is 
"so  mellowed  by 
time  that  when 
the  sun  shines 
through  the 
amber  and  green 
glass,  the  effect  is 
of  a  vast 
honeycomb" 
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"The  Chinese 
Chippendale  daybeds 
are  perfect  for 
an  afternoon 
nap — my  great- 
grandfather is 
said  to  have 
'conquered'  the 
then  Countess  of 
Essex  on  one,  or 
both,  of  them" 


JLn  the  Drawing  Room, 
ri^ht,  Chinese 
Chippendale  daybeds, 
circa  1760,  are  on 
either  side  of  the 
fireplace.  George 
Romney's  portrait.  The 
Eighth  Earl  of  Wemyss 
and  Two  of  His  Sisters, 
1780,  hangs  above  the 
mantel.  Lord 
Neidpath's  father  stays 
in  the  gatehouse,  to^ 
when  he  visits  from 
Scotland.  The  tithe 
barn,  above,  built  circa 
1370,  is  used  for  plays, 
concerts,  and  the 
annual  horticultural 
show. 
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X'c've  converted 
jje  Willow  Room  into 
a  nursery^  for  little 
Dick.  Portraits  of  his 
Victorian  ancestors 
now  gaze  down 
at  his  gurglings" 


J.  he  Willow  Room,  opposite,  decorated  by 
William  Morris,  is  used  as  a  nursery.  Portrait 
of  Mary  Wyndham  as  a  girl  in  Cumbria  by 
Valentine  Prinsep  hangs  over  the  table.  Above: 
A  sconce  in  the  style  of  Robert  Adam,  circa 
1790,  is  above  a  Meissen  jardiniere  and  a 
collection  of  cards  on  the  mantel  in  the 
Drawing  Room. 


nounced  Weems)  and  March.  "When  I  was  growing 
up  I  would  come  here  from  Scotland  now  and  then  to 
stay  with  my  granny.  But  not  until  I  was  23  was  I  seized 
by  the  realization  that  it  was  the  most  purely  romantic 
place  I'd  ever  seen.  Suddenly  I  got  the  ambition  to  live 
here — I  decided  that  the  one  thing  I  really  wanted  to 
do  in  life  was  live  here  and  preserve  it." 

In  order  to  do  so,  the  elegantly  educated  Neid- 
path— :Eton;  B.A.,  University  College,  Oxford;  D. 
Phil.,  St.  Antony's,  Oxford  (dissertation  thesis:  The 
Singapore  Naval  Base  and  the  Defense  of  Britain 's  East- 
ern Empire,  1919-1941,  published  by  the  prestigious 
Clarendon  Press) — determined  to  be- 
come a  farmer,  studying  first  at  Bowhill 
and  then  at  Boughton  with  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  and  later  at  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural College,  Cirencester. 

Well,  if  you  were  going  to  stay  down 
on  the  farm,  this  was  the  farm  to  stay 
down  on.  Notable  for  having  changed 
hands  only  once,  inheritance  aside,  in 
the  last  1,271  years,  Stanway  was  the 
summer  retreat  of  the  Abbots  of 
Tewkesbury  from  715  to  1533.  Then, 
with  the  clerics  cursing  their  usurpers, 
it  was  taken  over  by  the  Tracys — 
squires  since  before  the  Norman  Con- 
quest— who  between  1580  and  1640 
built  most  of  the  present  house.  In 
1817  Stanway  passed  to  a  Scottish  fam- 
ily — the  Charterises,  Earls  of 
Wemyss — thanks  to  the  marriage  of 
Susan  Tracy  to  Francis  Charteris,  Lord 
Elcho,  son  of  the  seventh  Earl  of 
Wemyss.  Since  her  twelfth -century  an- 
cestor William  Tracy  had  been  one  of 
the  four  knights  who  left  Thomas 
Becket  "weltering  in  his  own  blood" 
on  the  altar  steps  of  Canterbury  Cathe- 
dral, Susan  may  have  brought  to  her 
marriage  bed  an  ancient  curse.  Her 
husband  died  young,  as  did  three  sub- 
sequent Lord  Elchos,  including — in 
1954 — Jamie  Neidpath's  elder  brother 
laian,  struck  down  at  the  age  of  eight 
by  a  lorry  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland. 
(On  two  recent  visits  to  Stanway  I  was 
given  the  Elcho  Bedroom  in  the  Elcho 
Wing  and  while  I  didn't  hear  any  dispossessed  clerics 
chortling,  I  was  certainly  listening  for  them.) 

Jamie  at  the  age  of  five  succeeded  to  the  tainted  El- 
cho title.  Perhaps  to  avoid  any  further  mishaps,  his  fa- 
ther changed  the  name  to  Neidpath,  a  courtesy  title 
inherited  in  18 10  along  with  Neidpath  Castle,  a  solidly 
built  keep  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Tweed.  ("Neid" 
means  "bullock"  in  Anglo-Saxon — the  path  that 
winds  around  the  castle  was  wide  enough  for  a  bullock 
but  not  a  cart.) 

Traditions  die  hard  with  Jamie  Neidpath;  in  fact, 
they  don't  die  at  aU.  In  Scotland,  he  unfailingly  turns 
himself  out  in  a  kilt  with  gum  boots;  at  Stanway — in- 
deed, in  London  or         (Text  continued  on  page  1 62) 
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X)LORADO  PAINT  BOX 

Architect  Harry  Teague  designs  a  gleaming  house  and  studio 
for  New  York  artists  Brad  Davis  and  Janis  Provisor 


BY  RICHARD  PRICE 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  TIMOTHY  HURSLEY 
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i  wo  views,  this  pag,e,  of  rear  of  house  with 
main  entrance,  above,  protected  by  a 
thousand-year-old  juniper;  luminous 

quality  of  the  steel  exterior,  below,  allows 

it  to  reflect  changing  Big  Sky;  views, 

opposite,  of  front  with  strip  of  studio 

lights  giving  it  a  spaceship  look. 
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olorado  architect  Harry 
Teague  says  that  when 
designing  a  house  in  the 
face  of  such  overu'helming  nature  as  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  one  has  xwo  choices:  blend  in  or  con- 
trast. It  would  seem  safe  to  say  that  building  a  gal- 
vanized corrugated  steel  house  with  lime-green 
window  trim,  in  a  land  of  juniper  trees,  sage 
bushes,  and  snowcapped  vistas  is  opting  for  the 
"contrast"  approach,  but  there's  more  here  than 
meets  the  eye. 

At  first  glance,  this  steel  Kleenex  box,  this  barn 
for  mechanical  cows,  this  church  for  cyborgs  seems 
to  be  hovering  over  the  earth.  It's  only  on  the  dou- 
ble take  that  you  realize  that  this  gleaming  rectan- 
gle is  merely  the  top  half  of  a  two-story  structure, 
and  that  it  rests  on  a  ground  floor  whose  exterior 
walls  are  of  plum  stucco — a  color  and  texture  that 
blends  in  so  harmoniously  with  the  terrain  as  to 
vanish — pulling  off  a  trompe-l'oeil  levitation. 

This  is  the  Colorado  home  of  New  York-based 
artists  Brad  Davis  and  Janis  Provisor — a  bit  of  ele- 
gant singularity  in  a  bowl  of  a  plateau  of  a  valley  of  a 
mountain  range  thirty  miles  from  Aspen  in  a  subdi- 
vision of  rustic,  woody  "blend-in"  homes  and  mag- 
nificent primordial  vistas.  Unfortunately,  elegant 
singularity  does  not  appeal  to  ever>'one.  The  neigh- 
bors seem  distinctly  ill  at  ease  around  this  UFO  of  a 
house;  a  party-line  sharer  calls  and  asks  if  he  has 
"the  trailer"  on  the  line;  a  nearby  resident  refers  to 
it  as  a  house  in  a  Woody  Allen  movie;  another  says 
purple  stucco  just  isn't  American — purple  isn't 
even  American,  until  someone  else  says,  "Oh  yeah, 
how  about  purple  mountain  majesties?" 

But  if  the  neighbors  would  observe  while  watch- 
ing they'd  realize  that  steel  can  pay  homage  to  na- 
ture more  ingeniously  than  wood.  Architect 
Teague,  who  co-designed  the  house  with  Provisor 
and  Davis,  felt  that  in  order  for  it  to  hold  its  own  in 
the  face  of  nature's  massive  statement  it  had  to  be 
designed  in  such  a  way  as  to  reflect  a  larger  object  in 
the  landscape.  The  larger  object  in  this  case  is 
Mount  Sopris,  a  razor-ridged,  snowcapped  behe- 
moth ten  miles  south  that  dominates  the  vaUey  with 
"awesome"  serenity. 

Staring  at  Sopris,  the  roof  of  the  house,  a  flat 
symmetrical  two-step  bisected  by  a  small  triangular 
pediment,  seems  an  effigy  of  a  mountain  range — 
and  the  house  is  to  Sopris  as  an  idol  is  to  its  deity. 
The  fact  that  this  idol  (Text  continued  on  page  1 76) 


JS.im  MacConnel's  painting  Caveman,  1985, 

in  living  room,  opposite,  hangs  behind  Thonet  sofa  and 

fifties  kidney-shaped  table  on  twenties  Chinese  Deco 

rug.  On  left,  Haitian  spirit  bottle  and  Arteluce 

lamp  on  three-step  Swedish  table.  Top:  Storage 

unit  designed  by  William  Lipsey  built  by  Don  Stuber 

combines  cactus  forms  with  Chinese  fret  shelving 

above  fifties- style  drawers.  Piazzetta  stove  and 

wall  Telief,  Deuces  Wild,  1980-81,  by  George 

Sugarman  are  to  right.  Ri^ht:  A  Hopi-inspired  kiva-style 

entrance  of  tiled  stairs  leads  to  main  rooms. 
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.  he  kitchen/dining  room, 
tt,  where  a  hanging  storage  " 
'  unit  of  steel,  glass,  and 
•forated  aluminum  built  by  J 
'e  Parzybok  echoes  design  ol 
large  window  that,  in  turn, 
reflects  the  shape  ol  distant     " 
mountains.  Thonet  chairs  flank 
table  designed  by  Davis.  Lcfl: 
Brad  Davis  and  janis  Provi.sor  in 
between  his  studio,  lop^  and 
hers,  hclow. 
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PURITANICAL 
PLEASURES 


Summer  in  Maine 

BY  ELIZABETH  HARDWICK 

PHOTOGRAPH 

BYLENJENSHEL 


,  he  forsythia  has  already  died  and  blown  away 
in  Central  Park  and  the  clusters  of  bloom  on  the  lilac 
bushes  in  the  suburbs  are  soon  to  be  a  drooping  fade.  But 
when  you  go  up  to  Maine  in  May  the  first  flowerings  are 
reluctant,  not  quite  ready,  not  to  be  hurried.  The  trees  are 
not  yet  leafy,  not  at  all.  Houses  never  seen  in  the  summer 
shadow  of  tree  branches  are  visible  just  back  from  the 
road  even  in  late  spring. 

The  splendor  of  the  region  always  retains  a  pristine 
frugality  in  its  messages,  a  puritanical  remnant  in  its  plea- 
sures. Like  the  blossoms,  you  are  reminded  that  you  can 
wait — and  also  you  can  do  without.  A  lonesome  pine, 
country  music  drift  in  the  air,  long-lost  sentiments.  He'll 
never  return  from  the  sea  (the  Merchant  Marine)  and  the 
blue-eyed  girl  has  gone  to  the  office  desks  of  Connecti- 
cut, never  to  look  back. 

Maine  took  me  by  surprise  from  the  first  and  still,  after 
three  decades  of  summers,  it  takes  me  by  surprise.  I  never 
expected  to  have  knowledge  of  this  most  northeasterly 
part  of  our  country.  Perhaps  the  true  Maine  persons, 
those  families  on  the  soil  for  over  a  hundred  years,  will 
dispute  the  claims  to  special  acquaintance  made  by  a 
mere  summer  resident,  even  if  such  turns  up  year  after 
year.  Throughout  New  England  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
harmless  intensity  about  length  of  tenure. 

When  I  look  out  my  window  in  the  little  Maine  coastal 
village  of  Castine,  what  I  see  is  altogether  different  from 
the  landscape  of  my  youth  and  my  growing  up.  I  was  born 
in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  a  beautiful  town,  proud  to  be 
the  center  of  "the  bluegrass  country."  It  is  rolling  land, 
gentle  and  moderate,  and  yet  suitable  to  the  production 


of  rather  extreme  luxuries  or  vices:  horses,  bourbon 
whiskey,  and  tobacco.  Lexington  was,  or  so  we  believed, 
the  most  hospitable  and  refined  setting  the  state  had  to 
offer. 

By  those  steps  one  takes,  the  paths  that  mysteriously 
open  up  to  become  life  history  or  biography,  I  became 
bound  to  New  York  and  parts  of  Massachusetts  and 
then,  quite  without  preparation  or  planning,  on  to 
Maine,  or  up  to  Maine,  or  even  down  to  Maine,  as  they 
might  express  it. 

It  is  a  summer  long  ago  and  there  you  are  on  a  visit  to  a 
relation,  this  one  a  Washington,  D.C.,  lady  who  had  for 
many  decades  made  her  way  from  the  humid  national 
shrines  to  the  breezes  and  fogs  of  Maine.  She  accom- 
plished this  with  great  stateliness  and  purposefulness, 
this  passage  to  the  "summer  place,"  in  no  way  as  notice- 
ably "summery"  as  the  rest  of  the  country.  She  came  early 
on  by  way  of  the  coastal  steamers  and  when  they,  so  to 
speak,  sank  like  some  lumbering  victim  of  practical  disre- 
spect, she  traveled  by  Pullman  car  from  Washington  to 
the  city  of  Bangor,  a  mere  stopping  place  since  summer 
people  are  on  their  way  to  sea  and  bay  and  lake — to  wa- 
ter. 

Water:  that  is  the  Maine  essence.  The  dock,  the  pier, 
the  tides,  the  coves,  the  picnic  islands  within  sight.  Hav- 
ing grown  up  inland,  I  had  felt  no  cause  to  lament  either 
shore  or  mountaintop.  Often  I  think  the  addition  of  these 
spectacles  is  a  spiritual  gain  and  also  a  burden  since  "on 


T". 


1  he  dark  woods,  still,  cold  waters,  and  sense 
of  remoteness  of  Mount  Desert  Island,  opposite  and  overleaf. 
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the  water"  can  become  an  obsession. 

I  speak  of  Maine  in  the  summer  and  perhaps  that  is  not 
out  of  line  since  the  "Pine  Tree  State"  also  bears  "Vaca- 
tionland"  on  its  license  plates.  This  may  seem  a  great  pe- 
culiarity to  those  accustomed  to  sandy  beaches,  deep 
suntans,  and  g-string  bathing  costumes.  And  I  speak 
mostly  of  "summer  people"  as  a  courtesy  earned  by  those 
who  know  the  Maine  winters.  Many  summer  people  have 
come  to  Maine  as  an  inheritance.  Their  grandparents 
built  or  bought  a  large  shingle  "cottage"  somewhere  near 
the  water  and  the  generations  continued  decade  after 
decade  since  up  to  Maine  is  where  they  have  gone  and 
where  they  go  once  again.  Maine  ordinarily  is  not  chosen 
by  oneself  in  adult  life,  as  one  would  choose  to  take  a 
house  on  Long  Island,  in  Connecticut,  or  on  the  islands 
of  Massachusetts.  That  is,  choose  to  go  where  others  like 
oneself  may  be  found,  perhaps  those  you  meet  quite  of- 
ten all  year  long.  For  me  too,  Maine  came  in  a  cross-stitch 
route  by  inheritance. 

The  strangeness  of  Maine  is  that  it  is  not  near  anything, 
unless  it  can  be  thought  reasonably  near  Boston,  some 
hundreds  of  miles  to  the  south.  Difficulty  inhabits  Maine 
like  the  great  spruce  trees.  It  is  a  quality  in  itself,  promis- 
ing and  delivering  a  sort  of  fetishistic  determination  upon 
the  management  of  isolation,  cold  water,  long  journeys, 
boat  maintenance,  hauls  by  ferry  or  scow  if  the  decora- 
tive, the  fashionable,  the  useful,  and  the  comfortable  are 
felt  to  be  necessary. 

For  the  rich  with  a  puritanical  inclination  it  was  the 
habit  long  ago  to  buy  a  Maine  island  or,  later,  to  trek  to  an 
island  and  there  to  make  a  prodigious  effort,  with  a  nod 
to  the  Northeast  plainness  of  accommodation,  to  estab- 
lish a  version  of  the  grand  style.  Thus  the  large  cottages  at 
Dark  Harbor  and  North  Haven,  many  of  them  attached 
to  the  names  of  great  American  fortunes.  There  one  can 
see,  in  a  willful  translation,  the  chintzes  spread  about  in 
the  style  of  the  reigning  New  York  decorators.  In  the 
driveways  and  gardens,  large  tubs  of  agapanthus,  ruffled 
lilies  of  a  salmon  hue  quite  putting  in  the  shade  the  yellow 
clumps  of  the  local,  hardy  day  lily — at  least  the  fuchsia, 
lusher  and  plumper  than  usual  in  their  baskets,  seem  hap- 
py in  the  mist  so  freely  offered.  Where  you  can  take  little 
for  granted  beyond  the  gorgeousness  of  the  storm-tossed 
landscape,  efforts  of  thewUl  perhaps  give  the  summer 
people  a  pleasant  recollection  of  the  old  frontier  virtues. 

"This  world  is  more  beautiful  than  convenient,"  Tho- 
reau  wrote  about  New  England.  In  Maine  the  weather  is 
not  convenient,  the  water  is  not  convenient,  the  isolation 
is  not  convenient.  Indeed  the  state  stands  at  the  utmost 
end  of  inconvenience.  It  was  covered  by  the  continental 
glacier  during  the  Ice  Age  and  its  hardscrabble  soil,  its 
1,600  lakes,  its  "embayed"  coastline  remain  as  souvenirs. 
And  a  certain  arctic  forecasting  seems  often  to  mingle 
with  the  breeze-laden  heat  of  summer.  In  the  great 
spruces  the  memory  of  winters  past  and  the  promise  of 
winters  to  come  hang  like  dark  birds  in  the  branches.  As 
the  wind  prompts  the  sailboats  in  the  bay,  it  is  not  a  mas- 
ochistic shudder  to  wonder  if  the  house  will  in  January  be 
^wept  away  by  the  winter  tides  or  uprooted  by  the  winds 
I  or  simply  frozen  to  death  and  eaten  to  sustain  the  crows 
and  gulls. 

As  a  people  we  appear  to  be  ready  to  decline  even  a 


gentle  descent  of  the  winter  season.  You  might  say  the  en- 
tire country  has  just  about  had  it  with  storm  windows,  the 
shovel  and  the  snow  plow,  the  laboriously  or  expensively 
gained  stack  of  wood  logs.  These  impositions  of  nature 
are  a  grievous  strain  on  the  American  soul,  now  pulsing 
with  a  sort  of  heated-up  genetic  strain.  The  tropical  and 
the  semitropical,  or  better  a  moderate,  evanescent  chang- 
ing of  the  seasons,  have  become  a  demand  dictated  by 
our  sense  of  suitability  and  natural  right.  Drafty  houses 
bring  to  mind  nothing  except  the  sane  example  of  migrat- 
ing birds  resolute  in  their  escape  from  winter. 

Maine,  of  course,  cannot  escape  win- 
ter and  so  the  conversation  in  the 
summer  solstice  often  turns  to 
wrapped  pipes,  thrifty  stoves,  and 
the  dreamy  victories  of  insulation. 
Sometimes  you  can  imagine  the 
glare  of  snow  in  the  sunshine, 
imagine  the  pool  on  the  back  shore  impatient  for  the 
scars  of  ice  skates,  the  hill  ready  for  the  child's  sled.  The 
eternal  return,  the  relentless  course  of  sun  are  part  of  "va- 
cationland" — along  with  the  high  tide  and  low  tide,  gale 
warnings,  deer  crossings.  Weather  is  the  protagonist  of 
the  drama. 

Maine  is  humbling  to  ambition  and  therefore  hospita- 
ble to  thrift  and  endurance.  It  is  a  poor  state  with  a  great 
number  of  roadside  houses  and  worn-out  farms  hope- 
lessly decorated  with  for-sale  signs.  The  woods,  the  for- 
est, the  wilderness.  True  they  are  not  neighbors  to  the 
coast  and  yet,  looking  across  the  bay  in  a  mist,  water  and 
tree  come  together  in  a  large,  black  shadow  telling  of 
things  ancient  and  careless  of  man.  The  patient,  meditat- 
ing heron  outside  the  window  at  dawn,  the  shivering 
birch — no,  one  never  becomes  cozily  familiar  with  this 
world.  Depending  upon  the  light,  each  glance  about  you 
is  a  discovery  and  what  you  are  pleased  to  call  home  has  a 
peculiar  visual  unsteadiness.  An  interesting  melancholy, 
quite  pleasing,  drifts  in  the  air.  Unexplored  acres,  vast 
tracts,  live  in  the  memory,  even  amidst  an  unfortunately 
purchased  plastic  flamingo  stalking  the  yards  here  and 
there.  And  always  the  stUlness  astonishes  as  you  drive 
over  the  back  roads  on  the  way  to  Route  1  or  Route  95. 
The  crab  and  the  lobster,  stalk-eyed,  decapod  crusta- 
ceans— what  are  they  except  the  watery  kin  of  the  tough 
caribou  and  moose? 

The  Maine  people,  the  Maine  character,  or  characters? 
It  is  prudent  to  practice  resistance  here  since  the  Maine 
person  enters  published  descriptions  in  the  gross,  so  to 
speak.  He  and  she  come  out  of  a  box  labeled  THE  MAINE 
NATIVE.  Literary  folk  collect  the  stories,  search  for  the  or- 
thographic equivalent  of  the  accent — and  so  on.  He  is, 
the  Maine  person  in  that  now  frozen  mold,  the  friend  of 
the  amateur  writer,  just  as  the  tilting,  scrappy  sheds  on 
the  dock,  the  cove  with  its  lonely  saUboat,  the  plain  white 
houses,  and  distant  church  steeple  are  the  friends  of  the 
amateur  painter.  The  human  and  natural  scenery,  ex- 
pressing some  kind  of  genuine  difference,  long  ago  took 
on  a  difference  altogether  predictable.  What  a  chore  it 
must  have  been  for  the  imagination  of  Robert  Frost  and 
John  Marin  to  rescue  from  cliche  their  hired  hands  and 
light  little  boats  (Text  continued  on  page  1 80) 
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A  QUIETER  COMPLEXITY 

Zajac  and  Callahan,  the  masters  of  pattern  on  pattern, 
devise  a  distinctive  new  mix 


BY  MARGARET  MORSE 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  FRANgOIS  HALARD 


in  the  foyer,  opposite:  a  mix  of  prints  and  paintings,  a  spangled  mirror  over 

an  Irish  Chippendale  table,  a  George  II  chair,  a  green  English  Art  Nouveau  stand. 

Above:  Japanese  objects  on  a  marble  console  skirted  in  Quadrille  fabrics. 
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.  n  the  early  seventies  the  New  York 
decorating  firm  of  Zajac  &  Callahan 
was  s\Tion\Tnous  udth  the  deliberately 
h\'peractive  pattem-on-pattem  look, 
but  lately  Edward  Zajac  and  Richard 
Callahan  have  been  appKing  their  tal- 
ent to  a  far  quieter  elegance.  In  their 
own  apartment,  their  sure  hand  with  a 
mix  is  still  very  evident  m  an  eclectic 
gathering  of  st\-les  and  objects,  orga- 
ni2ed  by  one  soft  print  that  covers  all 
the  living  room's  upholstered  seating. 


Behind  it,  they  chose  a  muted  rose 
background  uith  white  trim,  adding  a 
few  pieces  in  red,  which  are,  in  Edward 
Zajac's  phrase,  "as  welcome  as  a  fez  in 
the  desert." 

Ceiling-heightening  features  in- 
clude stepped-back  bookcases 
trimmed  in  bamboo  and  Charles  Gra- 
de Oriental  paper  and,  in  the  foyer,  a 
floor- to- ceiling  display  of  art  variously 
framed.  To  enlarge  space  visually  and 
make  it  easy  to  rearrange  chairs,  the 


floors  are  free  of  rugs.  A  hunger  for 
tail  is  satisfied  unth  colleaions  incli 
ing  Oriental  silver,  blue-and-whi| 
porcelain,  and  lacquer.  Zajac  and  C 
lahan  collea  by  e\'e  rather  than  pro\ 
nance  and  they  downplay  t 
brownstone  apartment's  symmetry 
using,  for  example,  just  one  sconce  b 
side  the  Uving-room  mantel.  T>'pifyi 
their  fanciful  philosophy  of  decor: 
ing,  the  mantel  clock  has  no  hands 
Editor:  Jacqueline  Gonr 
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Zajac  and  Callahan  are 

daring  colorists  with  their  foyer  mix 

of  slate  blue,  Ming  green, 

and  Chinese  red 


n  the  living  room,  left,  giJded-wood  rope  decorates 

tufted  chairs.  Framing  the  fireplace  are  a  pair  of  three-part  mirrors, 

each  part  framed  with  mirrored  mosaic  tiJes, 

by  Zajac.  Above:  A  characteristic  bust  decorates  the 

Giacometti  standing  lamp.  Below:  A  Friedel 

Dzubas  painting  hangs  over  a  Chinese-inspired  sofa  trimmed  in 

leather.  The  sofa  and  chairs  are  by  Edward  Zajac 

for  Louis  Maslow;  their  fabric  from  Zajac 

Inc.  Poo-dog  seat  is  papier-mache. 


It 
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V-7n  a  red  Regence  table,  right,  a  Zena-Indian  eagle. 
Beyond  the  doorways  is  a  large  bedroom.  Above:  The  dining 

room/studio  has  a  Louis  XVI-style  table,  American 
Empire  chair,  and  curtains  in  a  Twigs  stripe  from  Fonthill. 

Julius  Goldstein  oil.  Below:  On  a  Zajac  &  Callahan 

table,  a  Regency  head  and  a  vintage  Brionvega  phonograph. 

Bottom:  Japanese  objects  and  one  Venetian  paperweight. 
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The  furniture  is  formal  but  amusing — 

a  trio  of  tufted  chairs  with  ''passementerie"  of  gilded  wood,  small 

front-facing  versions  of  the  English  cockfighting  chair 
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w/iLSON'^ 
AiTIC 

Under  the  eaves 
of  a  Bernardsville 
mansion,  family  toys 
and  treasures  tell 
the  storv  of  an 
American  dynasty 

BY  CHRISTOPHER 

HEMPHILL 

PHOTOGRAPHS 

BY  RICHARD  DAVIES 


T 


he  Thornton  Wilsons'  attic 
runs  the  length  of  most  of  the 
house — a  straightforward 
Victorian  mixture  of 
Georgian  plan  and  Gothic 
whimsy.  Up  under  a  high, 
steeply  pitched  slate  roof,  the 
attic  is  the  special  province  of 
several  generations  of 
children  and  their  theatricals. 
It  also  houses  an  archive-in- 
trunks  of  family  tastes  and 
produces,  along  with  old  lamps, 
tiebacks,  valances,  pictures, 
and  books,  a  steady  stream 
of  textiles  to  be  reused  as 
present-day  decoration. 
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•  V-   >.  ,n  1  \    ;\  l\ 
noil  o  n  ;«  1 

-  ^.  luMW.    NVH  U 

^^/Lm  "M^  O  f    I  1 1\1 

.■\on  I  ho  wHVsi  hvuuvirnni  ol 

ounce  lni;«»iUH\  tluMv  iin  M 
iw  whcvc  ultnost  ju^ihuvji  is 
lunuvl'viiu.  whose  vhiUius 

;>IV  t\Ot    SUWplv   tlu\SO  Ot    tl\0 
tvM  lv>n\  ;»nvl  the  «.llSUSc\l.  ;U\vl 

ti\>tu  whuh  u  IS  pvVssiMo  to 
reconstruct  an  important 
slux^  ol  At\\cric;»n  socujI  l\is 
(orv  In  the  Thorntoi\  Wil 
sons'  l>ouse  m  the  hunt 
vvuntr\  ol  New  lersev  such 
at\  attic  ;»ctvi;»nv  extsts. 

Sv''  l;u\  the  \\  ilsons'  attic 
has  vielvicvl.  varivHisK    a  lo>: 
U\MU  ViiKYnt  Astors  vacht. 
the  \o*."v,;6,;..  <.Vcil  IVa 
ton  tannly  photv^»^raphs.  let 
ters  trvMii  such  vliverse 
jvr>\>nahties  as  \\"asl>in>;ton 
Irvmg  aiid  TiUv  I  osch, 
t^'harvYt  shirts«  \\ortl>  drf  ss 
OS.  n'»v>tu'»gratnnK\i  silk  hahv 
clothes,  silk  tassels  auvl  tie- 
hacks,  tans  and  atgrettes, 
tcncn\»:  ev^uipment.  hulian 
heavlvlresses  and  pv>fivskin 
vVwhoN  suits,  le\ierhosen. 
kilts.  Kvlhpurs,  plus  lours. 
tat\CY  vlrcss  cwttumes.  clen 
cal  gaiters,  ^.krt^an  pup 
pets.  tu>phies  and  nuslals, 
..u\'  ;i '.iv.r.iOvi  ;;non  sivc's 


Kubv  l\v\<is  XWhvI  chint.*es. 
eijihtivnih  centurv  hrench 
silks,  nineteenth  centurv 
paislcv  shaw  Is.  viuatitiiies  ot 
atiuque  la«.v,  Hel^iian  tapes 
tries,  .•\iihu.s.svM'i  rujis.  a  set  of 
Iv^henuan  ruhv  crvstal  lot 
^N.  a  t.kvr»iian  silver  teakct 
tic.  an  ernune  cape,  a  llvH>r 
length  silver  lo\  vwu.  ai\vl 
even  a  strav  t. 'artier  dia 
nuMul  pin.  It  all  scetus  tvv 
good  to  he  true,  aiid  u\  a 
.sen.^e  it  is   The  attics  v.\mu 
plete  vvntentN — the  it\hcri- 
tance  ol  a  taniilv  tha!  was 
separated  earlv  bv  di 
vorce — were  reunited  un- 
der vMie  root  onlv  hv  us 
present  owners 

"The  house  is  reallv  just  a 
Pvvst  house."  Thornton  \\"il 
son  pivtests 

"Yes.  but  vou  mheritevl 
It."'  his  wile  lo.sephine  puts 
m.  "and  that's  where  the 
Wilsons  «.vme  m" 

Vuitton  trunks  m  the  at 
tic.  virtuallv  ulentical  but  K>r 
the  initials  X'*  W    '  on  otic 
set  and'XvlVr  "ontheoth 
cr.  tell  the  story  ol  the  twv 
dittcrent  lines.  The  first 
group  belvMiged  to  t.^rme 
Wilson.  Thornton  Wilsons 
pAtf  rtial  grauvltather.  wh«.\se 
marriage  to  t.  arv>line  Astv^r, 
the  viaughter  ot  .'be  Mrs  .\s 
u>r  v^t  the  "4iX"* "  tame,  was 
trvMit  page  news  m  K'^S4 
Hie  sccor.vl  ^■'rv>i;;->  bclvM-.i^cJ. 


to  the  builder  ot  tlic  hv>use. 
Mr  Wil son's  maiernal 
grandtather.  t^ieorge  Iv 
Post,  the  Ivninder ot  the  brc>- 
kerage  firm  IVst  Cv  I'lagg 
and  the  son  ot  the  distm 
guished  architect  ol  the 
same  name,  whose  work  in 
cludovl  a  \anderbiU  lunise 
on  I'lttl-i  .\venue  and  the 
New  York  .*>tock  T'\chai\ge 
These  were  the  two  lines 
that  cv>tn"ergevl  in  the  mar- 
riage v^l  Thornton  Wilson 
Sr  .  to  Harriet  Tost  Her 
w  edding  dress  reniains  in 
the  attic  immaculatelv  pr^^ 
served  m  tissue  paper  .\ 
photograph  ol  the  wcvlding 
partv  Unind  in  the  attic  is 
now  displavcvl  downstairs. 
Hie  Wilsons'  neighlx^r.  the 
indomitable  Marv  (.'uttmg. 
who  was  \  larnet  Post's  clos 
est  friend,  appears  in  the 
phv>tograph  "The  wixlding 
w  .!>  Iv-lvl  111  tiie  jiauleii."  .<ho 


recalls,  ".md  Ihoinion 
"Big  rhorntvMi" — said  to 
1  larnet.  You'tv  no  longer* 
resident  ot  New  Jersey. 
I'rom  tivw\  vMi  \ou  re  trvMii 
the  bowciv 

"This  part  ot  New  lersey 
was  still  v.vuntrv  ihen,  wni 
siv,  "  she  continues  "1  re- 
member I  l.uriet  .nul  I  had 
bcvn  Indi.ms  as  childixMt — 
quite  horrible  childivn.  tor- 
ever  having  wars  with  the 
neighbv>ring  tribes  My 
voungest  brother  was  only 
allowevl  oi\e  leather.  1.  as  tb 
chiel .  had  .i  whv^le  headdress 
ol  rt\il  eagle  t  eat  hers  '"  Vhc 
allian«.v  between  tlie  Posts 
aiivl  the  Wilsons  had  a  gix\»t 
er  tribal  (.vrnplexiiv,  I  larnet 
Post's  was  the  voider  ot  the 
two  fortunt^s  Mementvvs  in 
the  trunks  m  the  attic  let 
tens.  photv\»:raphs.  and  di« 
ries  trace  the  two  lines 
back  tarther    The  Wilsor 
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rierial  view  of  Kenilwood,  the 

Wilson  house,  left. 

Rig^ht:  Josie  and  Thornton 

Wilson  photographed 

by  Eric  Boman  on  a  covered 

tone  porch  used  as  an  outdoor 

living  room. 

side  began  with  Richard  T. 
Wilson,  a  Confederate  agent 
who  moved  north,  made  the 
original  fortune,  and  even- 
tually became  one  of  the 
models  for  Rhett  Butler. 
The  marriage  of  his  son  to  an 
Astor  was  just  part  of  a  dy- 
nastic accomplishment  that 
also  included  the  marriage 
of  one  daughter  to  a  Van- 
derbilt,  another  to  a  Goelet, 
and  their  daughter  to  the 
Duke  of  Roxburghe.  The 
Post  side,  on  the  other  hand, 
included  names  like  Apple- 
ton  and  Mather. 

Although  it  sounds  like  a 
good  match  on  paper,  the 
Wilsons'  marriage  lasted 
only  a  decade.  Big  Thornton 
had  no  use  for  the  country; 
his  wife's  cousin  Mrs.  Henry 
Parish  II,  the  decorator 
known  to  all  as  "Sister,"  re- 
members him  kicking  a  tree 
the  only  time  she  saw  him  in 
New  Jersey.  His  passion,  in- 
stead, was  porcelain,  and 
the  extraordinary  collection 
that  resulted  from  it  is  not 
now  in  the  attic  but  rather  in 
the  Metropolitan  Museum. 
His  wife,  for  her  part,  was 


happiest  in  Europe,  and 
upon  her  remarriage  moved 
to  Austria.  The  current 
Thornton  Wilson — "Little 
Thornton" — divided  his  life 
between  his  parents'  sepa- 
rate lives.  In  the  spring  until 
the  Fourth  of  July  and  in  the 
fall  following  Labor  Day,  he 
thought  of  his  Post  grand- 
parents' house  as  home. 

The  house,  in  those  days, 
was  a  gentleman's  farm, 
conducted,  in  Thornton 
Wilson's  words,  "just  for 
the  pleasure  of  looking  at 
Guernsey  cows,"  whose 
tails,  he  remembers,  were 
curled  with  curling  irons  be- 
fore each  cattle  show.  Out- 
side  alone  the  help 
numbered  forty.  Many  of 
the  indoor  help  were  housed 
in  the  attic,  which  also  con- 
tained the  pressing  room  re- 
quired to  maintain,  among 
other  things,  the  linen  sheets 
that  were  changed  every 
day.  Grandchildren,  on  oc- 
casion, were  also  put  up  in 
the  attic,  which  for  Thorn- 
ton Wilson  now  has  the  as- 
pect not  only  of  a  family 
warehouse  but  of  a  museum 
of  childhood.  The  scenery  in 
front  of  which  he  staged  am- 
ateur theatricals  hangs  there 
still. 

"It  had  been  painted  in  a 
studio  by  professionals,"  he 
recalls.  "On  rainy  days 


when  we  couldn't  go  out  to 
play  my  cousins  and  our 
friends  and  I  would  write  a 
play  and  produce  it.  We'd 
set  up  chairs  and  charge  my 
grandparents  admission. 
There  was  always  a  fire  with 
a  lot  of  red  flashlights  and 
there  was  always  a  decapita- 
tion of  some  sort.  I  was  usu- 
ally the  executioner.  I  had  a 
big  papier-mache  ax  and  I'd 
get  somebody  to  put  his 
head  on  the  block.  And  we'd 
play  records  in  the  back- 
ground. We'd  usually  start 
with  the  march  from  The 
Huguenots.'' 

An  only  child,  "terribly 
spoiled"  in  his  own  ac- 
count— the  monogrammed 
baby  clothes  found  in  the  at- 
tic were  his — he  established 
early  on  a  modus  vivendi 
with  his  formidable  grand- 
mother, Julia  Post,  known 
to  all  of  his  generation  as 


ihornton  Wilson's  parents,  Harriet  Post  and  R.  Thornton  Wilson,  were  married 

in  the  garden  of  Kenilwood, /ar  left.  The  wedding  party  from  left  to  right:  George  Post  Jr., 

Mrs.  Vincent  Astor  (later  Mrs.  Lytle  Hull),  the  Rev.  Roland  Cotton  Smith,  Mrs. 

G.B.  Post  Jr.,  Coster  Wilmerding,  the  bride  and  groom,  Vincent  Astor,  Mrs.  Oliver  D.  Filley 

(now  Mrs.  Cutting),  G.B.  Post,  Mrs.  G.B.  Post  ("Gargie"),  Mr.  Filley.  Left:  Another 

Wilson  wedding,  the  1884  marriage  of  Orme  Wilson  and  Caroline  Astor  in  New  York. 

Above:  Photographs  filed  in  an  attic  trunk,  Harriet  Post's  doll  furniture 

made  in  Paris.  Ki?,ht:  Thornton  Wilson  as  a  child. 


"Gargie."  A  kilt  from  the  at- 
tic unlocks  for  him  the  mem- 
ory of  the  occasion.  "One 
day  I  was  supposed  to  go  to  a 
birthday  party,"  he  re- 
counts, "and  Gargie  said, 
'Darling,  I  want  you  to  put 
on  that  kilt.'  I  think  I  was 
seven  but  I  just  looked  at  her 
and  said,  'I'm  not  putting  on 
that  damn  kilt!'  Nobody  in 
the  family  had  ever  dared  say 
anything  like  that  to  her. 
From  then  on  we  never  had 
a  fight." 

Gargie  was  nevertheless 
much  loved.  Like  the  attic's 
contents,  she  was  truly  of 
another  era,  and  her  retro- 
spectively quaint  snobbisms 
amuse  her  descendants  to 
this  day.  Her  great-niece  Ib- 
bie  Holmquist  remembers 
presenting  her  Swedish  fian- 
ce to  Gargie,  who  asked  him 
if  he  had  seen  much  of 
{Text  continued  on  page  1 78) 
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riatboxcs,  cedar  chcsls,  and  57  661  trunks,  some 

by  Louis  Viiitton,  others  of  an  earlier  vinla^Cy  give  the  Wilson 

altic  part  of  its  character,  rtf^hl  A  hove   A  view  from 

the  attic  on  a  rainy  day. 
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Francis  H.  Cabot's  Quebec  garden 

BY  MAC  GRISW OLD 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  MICK  HALES 


.  rom  the  white  garden's  oval  lily  pool,  steps  lead  down  to 

\hc-^pii'vert  the  main  axis  of  Les  Quatres  Vents,  to  the  rose  garden. 

Beyond,  black  spruce  mark  the  woodland  garden.  On  the 

left  cuned  steps  rise  to  the  reflection-pool  terrace. 
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Jl  ^  vc-i-y  great  garden  has  a  signature,  written  in  the 
ail-,  Isjid,  water,  and  plants  of  which  it  is  made.  At  Hid- 
cote.  it  is  the  undulating  and  deceptive  rise  and  fail  of 
garden  levels — the  entrancing  tricks  of  perspective  and 
proportion.  At  Sissinghurst,  some  of  Vita  Sackville- 
West's  signs  are  the  old  roses  and  clematis,  foaming  up 
and  down  over  tall  apple  trees  and  shrubs.  At  Frank 


Cabot's  Les  Quatres  Vents,  in  Quebec  Province,  anoth- 
er twentieth -century  enclosure  garden  of  green  rooms, 
hedges,  and  vistas,  the  maker's  mark  is  the  vast  number 
of  wildflowers  of  the  montane  woodland  that  have  Indi- 
an-filed sUently  in  among  the  peonies  and  phlox.  Take 
white  baneberry  {Actaea  alba) :  a  North  American  forest 
native,  elegant,  deadly  poison,  with  spires  of  china-sur- 
faced white  berries  on  thick  scarlet  stalks.  This  signa- 
ture plant  grows  with  oh -so -civilized  Lilium  regale  in 
the  white  garden  as  naturally  as  it  covers  the  wooded 
edges  of  the  dark  ravine  below. 

La  Malbaie — the  "cursed  bay" — ^was  named  in  1608 
by  the  French  explorer  Samuel  de  Champlain,  piqued 
when  his  ships  fell  over  in  the  mud  beached  by  the  fif- 
teen-foot low  tide.  For  centuries  this  little  French-Ca- 
nadian town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Murray  River  had  been 
famous  for  salmon.  In  the  1880s  sporting  fishermen, 
Americans  and  Canadians  both,  began  to  stay  on 


through  the  summer,  making  La  Malbaie  (or  Murray 
Bay,  as  it  was  known  by  the  English)  one  of  the  farthest- 
north  watering  spots  for  those  who  love  to  spend  their 
summers  on  a  cool  rugged  coast.  In  1936  the  American 
architect  Edward  Mathews  redesigned  Les  Quatres 
Vents,  a  summer  cottage  built  a  decade  earlier  by  the 
Cabots,  echoing  the  French-Canadian  architecture  of 
an  eighteenth-century  manoir  nearby.  The  sharp  tin- 
hatted  dormers  of  the  new  house  peer  down  at  a  four- 
teen-mile-wide sweep  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

At  the  same  time,  a  garden  was  laid  out  on  sound  clas- 
sical foundations — a  cross-axial  plan  with  two  four- 
hundred-foot  vistas  that  take  advantage  of  the  huge 
Canadian  landscape.  The  hawthorn  hedges  framing 
one  of  these  long  views  are  the  bones  of  the  garden,  as 
well  as  windbreak  necessities.  A  double  line  of  sixty- 
foot  Lombardy  poplars  provides  additional  protection 
to  the  north.  The  east -west  axis  runs  the  length  of  the 
garden,  pierces  the  house  itself  with  a  couple  of  win- 
dows, and  continues  through  the  vegetable  garden.  The 
north-south  axis  runs  from  the  white  garden,  across  the 
tapis  vert  that  carpets  the  central  allee,  and  down  a  dou- 
ble perennial  border.  It  terminates  in  a  black  grove  of 
old  spruce.  As  one  walks  through  Les  Quatres  Vents  it's 
clear  that  someone  is  transforming  what  was  just  a  large 
handsome  "place"  into  a  great  garden.  Frank  Cabot 
says  that  his  progress  as     (Text  continued  on  page  136) 


Within  the  enclosures  and  along  the  allees, 
Frank  Cabot's  amazing  variety  of  signature  plants 

embroiders  every  inch  of  space.  Opposite:  The 

bold  foliage  of  Bergenia  cordifolia  and  sea  lavender 

(Limontum  latifolium)  lends  drama  to  a  rose  bed 

underplanted  with  white-flowered  lamium.  Above  left: 

Hawthorn  hedges  back  an  entire  garden  of  fastigiate, 

or  pointed,  flowers  where  spires  of  snakeroot 

(Cimtafuga  racemosa)  are  just  coming  into  bloom. 

Goatsbeard  (Aruncus  Sylvester) — another  Cabot 

favorite — shakes  its  tall  creamy-yellow  plumes  at  the 

ends  of  the  borders.  Appropriately,  a  pointed  house 

gable  punctuates  the  view.  Left:  Korean  box  holds  roses 

and  western  mugwort  (Artemisia  ludoviciana)  in  a 

curved  embrace,  while  Campanula  cochlearit folia,  above, 

and  alpine  pinks  crowd  an  old  dry-stone  ledge. 
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ii.ipo  the  perennial  allee  as 

:(  .!,   ,      .,,    ..  -he  white  garden  filled 

,  :•■    p';Oi!ic:;  anJ  delphiniums.  Frank  Cabot 

oxsv-  virtuoso  games  with  form  and 

color;  here,  among  blue  delphinium,  pale  shades 

of  at  least  six  varieties  of  thalictrum  are 

sparked  by  the  vivid  red  flowers  and  deep;-; 

plum  foliage  of  Lychnis  x  Haageam.     '-'^ ' 
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1  he  woodland  garden,  opposite,  is  crammed  with  North  American  plants  like  Dtphylleia  cymosa  from 

North  Carolina,  a  collection  of  primula,  here  mostly  P  Flortndae  in  yellow  and  russet,  and  the  jungle-sized  leaves  of 

Rodgersia  Pedasites  japonica   Top  left:  The  music  pavilion  crowns  a  sweep  of  native  meadow  plants  in  the  stream  garden, 

while  the  shade  borders,  top  right,  burst  with  early  pink  and  red  astilbes.  Above  left.  A  bridge  and, 

right,  a  snake  fence  define  the  wilder  parts  of  the  garden.  Below  left:  Actaea  rubra,  a  glamorous  but  poisonous  forest 

native,  glows  with  berries,  and,  right,  a  classical  bust  floating  in  a  sea  of  iris  and  Clematis  recta  keeps  a 

watchful  eye  on  the  seated  kuan  yin  across  the  lake. 
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ijines  of  sight  connea  this  garden  of  flowering  paths.  Above  The  classic  view  down  the  tapis  vert  is 

animated  by  tiny  campanulas  mirrored  in  the  refleaing  pool.  Below:  A  view  across  the  perennial  allee  celebrates 

pink  Astrantia  carmolica  interspersed  with  Acomtum  ^apellus  carneum.  backed  with  blue  geranium.  At  the  back, 

a  white  cloud  of  Crambe  cordifolia  is  bracketed  by  blue  delphinium,  yellow  Thaltctrum  flavum 
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1  he  stepped  terraces  of  the  vegetable  and  cutting  garden,  crammed  with  delphinium  in  July,  above,  spill 

triumphantly  down  to  a  garden  shed,  known  affectionately  as  the  "doodle-doo"  because  of  its  rooster  weather 

vane  A  (Carolina  poplar  at  right  rustles  its  silver-backed  leaves.  BelouK  Paper  birches  frame  another  look  at  the 

perennial  allee;  in  this  garden,  views  from  odd  angles  are  planted  just  as  carefully  as  axial  views. 
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DECO 
RETAKE 

Noel  Jeffrey's  urbane  design 
in  a  1920s  building 

PHOTOGRAPHS 
BY  KARI  HAAVISTO 


IN  oel  Jeffrey  sheathed  his 
"floating"  fireplace,  opposite,  in 
bird's-eye  maple,  designed  a 
Deco-style  mahogany 
mantelpiece.  Above  Two  thirds 
of  the  living  room.  "Black  to 
white"  was  the  color  scheme 
the  clients  requested.  Polar 
bear,  Modernism  Gallery. 
Manuel  C.anovas  fabric.  Le/l_ 
Lacquered  Art  Deco  piano, 
Zadkine  sculpture. 
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'ne  of  the 
greenhouse  additions, 
rig,ht,  enlarges  a  former 
maid's  room,  now  used 
as  an  exercise/guest 
room.  Below:  In  dining 
area,  Jean-Michel 
Frank-inspired  chairs 
by  Karl  Springer  with 
a  Jeffrey  table  and 
sideboard.  Henri 
Laurens  sculpture  on 
table.  Painting  by  Paul 
Jenkins  from  Gimpel 
&  Weitzenhoffer.  Art 
Deco  tea  service  stands 
on  silver  tray  from 
Modernism  Gallery. 
Vases  from  Joseph 
Rondina. 


A  reluctant  suburbanite  who  dutifully  reared  her  children 
outside  her  beloved  New  York  planned  for  the  urban 
life  she  and  her  husband  would  ultimately  share  by  clip- 
ping decorating-magazine  pictures  and  visiting  show  houses. 
One  day  she  saw  a  show-house  room  by  Noel  Jeffrey  and 
stopped  looking  any  further.  Soon  after,  the  couple  bought  a 
Park  Avenue  penthouse  in  a  1925  building  and  hired  Jeffrey, 
bringing  nothing  to  the  city  with  them  but  works  of  art. 

The  woman  of  the  house  recalls  that  her  mother  "changed 
the  decorating  every  five  years."  The  style  that  made  the  stron- 
gest impression  on  the  young  daughter  was  Art  Deco  (she  has 
forgotten  the  others),  and  it  was  this  influence  in  Noel  Jeffrey's 
work  that  drew  her  to  him.  Jeffrey  redesigned  all  the  outside 
doors  and  windows  and  pushed  several  greenhouse  bays  into 
the  surrounding  terraces.  He  further  changed  the  long  living 
room  by  building  a  marble  platform  for  the  dining  table,  also 
removing  sections  of  wall  to  create  a  freestanding  fireplace 
whose  mantelpiece  is  possibly  his  tour  de  force  in  this  project. 
Almost  all  the  furniture  is  his  design. 

The  new  urbanite  says  the  apartment  Jeffrey  designed  "is 
really  me.  I  got  exactly  the  serenity  and  sophistication  I  hoped 
for — my  New  York  look . "   n 

By  Elaine  Greene.  Editor.  Kaaren  Parker  Gray 
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J.  he  main  bedroom,  too, 
gained  a  new  greenhouse 
alcove,  above.  Works  of  art 
include  a  Botero  sculpture,  a 
Nevelson  wall  construction. 
Oval-back  chair,  the  only 
non-Jeffrey  design  seen  here, 
is  covered  with  Clarence 
House  fabric.  Bed  linens  from 
Jane  Wilner  Boutique 
at  Henri  Bendel.  Right:  The 
owners  furnished  the  terrace 
themselves,  buying  pieces  such 
as  these  in  England. 
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"on's  Roper  Mansion  is 
^series  of  architectural 
landmarlcs  bought  and  restored 
by  financier  Richard  Jenrette 


by; 
>hotographj 


ktting  a  high  style  in  the  entrance  hall 
ut  Roper  Mansion  is  an  American  Empire  table, 
positioned  near  a  bust  of  John  C.  Calhoun^^  the 
sccc^ipnisi.  Marbleizcd  baseboards  ana^' 
;--.:^-.^  sfcnciled  ll(K)r  hv  Robert  fackson.  ..5 


^ 


i\s  executed  by  Duncan  Phyfe,  American  Empire  furniture  reached  its  most  theatrical 

expression.  In  the  drawing  room,  below  and  opposite,  are  side  chairs  that  recall  folding  Roman 

predecessors,  footstool,  a  rare  low-backed  sofa,  sewing  and  game  tables,  and  a  long 

recamier  worthv  of  its  namesake.  The  butler's  desk — so  called  because  you  stand  at  it — is 

attributed  to  Phyfe.  Like  his  other  pieces  it  is  of  mahogany;  drawers  are  satinwood. 


'  harleston's  Battery,  one  of  the  natural  beauties  on 
the  Eastern  Seaboard,  was  the  last  section  of  the  antebel- 
lum city  to  be  settled.  What  made  the  spot  so  fearsomely 
attractive — a  vast  harbor — was  of  course  the  very  thing 
that  discouraged  development,  since  no  builder  would 
risk  the  proximity  to  the  beautiful  but  treacherous  sea- 
side. But  once  the  seawall  went  up,  in  the  1830s,  so  did 
the  houses,  the  first  of  them  belonging  to  Robert  William 
Roper,  a  rice  planter.  Still  known  today  as  Roper  Man- 
sion, it  is  now  one  of  the  residences  of  Richard  H.  Jen- 
rette,  chairman  of  the  investment  firm  of  Donaldson, 
Lufkin  &  Jenrette,  Inc. 


With  its  towering  Ionic  columns  and  edge-of-the- 
earth  siting.  Roper  Mansion  brought  shou'y  Greek  Reviv- 
al architecture  (a  style  waning  everywhere  else)  to 
Charleston,  theretofore  a  resolutely  Adamesque  and 
Georgian  city.  As  publicly  situated  as  it  is — on  display  to 
seafarers  and  pedestrians — Roper  Mansion  remains 
quintessentially  Charleston  in  its  peculiar,  indirect  rela- 
tionship to  the  street,  which  it  does  not  face.  Porticoes, 
known  locally  as  piazzas  (pronounced  not  the  Italian  way 
but  with  lazy  z's),  do  not  define  the  entrances  as  they  do 
to  houses  elsewhere.  The  entrance  to  a  typical  historic 
Charleston  house  is  at  its  narrow  street-side  end.  This  ec- 
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Olue  satin  on  all  the  Phyfe  furniture,  below — and  white  satin  on  Federal  wing 

chair,  opposite — bears  Napoleonic  bees,  (Upside  down,  each  bee  is  a  fleur-de-lys.)  New 

York  pier  table  is  one  of  a  pair;  chandelier  is  original  to  house.  Star  carpet  is  by 

Scalamandre,  copied  from  the  House  chamber  of  North  Carolina,  Richard  Jenrette's 

home  state.  All  curtains  by  David  Byers  of  W.E.  Browne  Co.  in  Atlanta. 


centric  axis  makes  Roper  Mansion  a  coquettish  thing, 
flirting  with  the  outsider.  At  first  you  don't  know  what  to 
make  of  what  you  see — did  a  hurricane  blow  through  and 
give  each  house  a  sharp  quarter  turn?  The  plan  has  prac- 
tical benefits,  making  the  most  of  narrow  city  lots  and 
cross  breezes,  but  it  is  mostly  a  manifestation  of  Charles- 
ton's guardedness.  The  local  premium  on  privacy  may  be 
hard  to  sense  in  the  Roper  house,  in  other  aspects  em- 
phatically open,  custom-made  for  entertainments.  Roper 
and  his  wife  had  no  children  and  welcomed  company  to 
their  house — it  is  easy  to  imagine  men  and  women  sitting 
about  the  enormous  rooms  and  piazza,  discussing  frost 


on  the  fruit  trees,  storms  at  sea,  and  the  unpleasantness 
with  the  North.  Since  those  days  the  house  has  had  sever- 
al owners,  Solomon  Guggenheim  among  them,  and  has 
continued  to  be  in  the  care  of  people  who  understand  its 
public  role. 

If  you  were  a  historic  house  you  would  do  well  to  be 
bought  and  tended  to  by  Richard  Jenrette,  whose  passion 
for  edifices  is  the  kind  that  other  people  might  bring  to 
the  collecting  of,  say,  rare  books.  The  man  owns  several 
properties  of  historical  significance,  including  a  sugar 
plantation  on  St.  Croix.  Four  of  his  houses  are  on  The 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places — his  town  house  in 
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.  bust  of  Lafayette  surveys  the  reception  room.  Center 
table  and  secretary  attributed  to  Joseph  Meeks.  English  Regency 
sofa,  at  corner  of  Aubusson  rug,  has  lion's-head  motif^|w:_ 


"^j,'=  -r.  V- -JteU,;-"-.  '--■  "T-^ 


lower  Manhattan,  Edgewater  on  the  Hudson,  an  early 
brick  plantation  house  in  Hillsboro,  North  Carolina,  and 
Roper  Mansion.  Jenrette,  who  is  on  the  National  Trust 
and  involved  with  restoration  groups  in  the  Carolinas 
and  the  Hudson  River  Valley,  sees  his  acquisition  of  land- 
mark houses  as  the  realization  of  a  boyhood  dream. 
"Growing  up  in  North  Carolina,"  he  says,  "I  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  great  plantation  houses,  and  I  began  to 
sense  how  important  they  were.  I  figured  that  I  could 
save  a  place  by  buying  it,  and  there  are  so  many  that  de- 
serve to  be  saved — for  their  (Text  continued  on  page  1 78) 
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iederal  bed  in  master  bedroom,  below  and  opposite,  is  fitted  with  golden  paws.  Gilded  swan 

bergere  was  Empress  Josephine's.  Screen  behind  New  York  curule  desk  is  covered  in  French  wallpaper 

showing  an  Oriental  fantasy.  Desk  mirror  from  Croghan's.  Temple  clock  on  1820  New  York 

chest,  opposite,  is  Second  Empire;  1810  mirror  is  framed  by  classical  allegoiy  and  flanked  by  French 

urns.  Scalamandre  carpet  is  adapted  from  one  in  a  portrait  of  President  James  Monroe. 
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.  his  pool  has  everything  from  underground  dressing 
rooms  to  the  capacity  to  run  sea  and  fresh  water.  Brus- 
sels-based architect  Alain  Capeilleres  was  asked  by  the 
owners  of  the  summer  house  that  adjoins  the  pool  in  the 
south  of  France  to  create  a  space  with  a  distinctive  Medi- 
terranean character,  shelter  from  the  wind,  and  "rest  and 
play  zones  that  skirt  each  other  but  remain  separate." 


Over  a  hundred  thousand  white  ceramic  tiles  later, 
Capeilleres's  82-by-41-foot  pool  sits  slightly  beneath  the 
ground  with  tile  walls  easing  into  the  landscape  as  they 
hold  back  the  earth  and  wind.  Nonslip  tiles  are  used  for 
flooring  around  the  pool  but  not  in  the  surrounding  rest 
area,  where  guests  adopt  a  slower  pace,  n 

By  Gabrielle  Winkel.  Editor :Marie-Paule  Pelle 
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VjompleteJ  in  I'^^ib.  the 
Kaufm-ann  house  in  Bear 
Run,  Pennsylvania,  remains 
an  enduring  icon  at  American 
archftec^ure  a  halt-cemur\- 
later.  rfej>^;^tv  The  boldly 
cantilevered  terraces  jut  ovjt 
over  the  gorge- and  US" 
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HOW  RIGHT 
WAS  WRIGHT 


Edgar  Kaufmann  Jr.  recalls 
his  familyVcountry  house, 
Fallingwater,  ^i*ibow  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright  made  it  one 
with  nature 

JgyOTOGRAPHS 
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Fallingu'ater  was  one  of 
those  works  by  Wright 
that  transformed  the 
world's  opinion  of  his  art. 
From  seeming  a  figure  of 
earlier  decades  he  leapt  into 
view  as  a  bold  innovator.  In- 
creasing recognition  flowed 
his  way,  and  Fallingwater  re- 
ceived its  share.  One  por- 
tion of  it  changed  my  life: 
John  McAndrew  of  The 
Museum  of  Modern  Art  in 
New  York  mounted  a  one- 
building  exhibition  of  the 
house;  not  long  after,  I  was 
asked  to  join  the  staff  there. 
I  moved  from  Pittsburgh; 
however,  weekends  were 
usually  spent  at  Falling- 
water.  This  was  not  difficult, 
for  the  journey  from  New 
York  was  convenient  then. 
One  boarded  a  sleeping  car 
at  the  old  Pennsylvania  Sta- 
tion and  after  a  comfortable 
night  alit  at  Greensburg, 
from  where  it  was  a  forty- 
minute  drive  to  the  house. 

Fallingwater,  enmeshed 
in  established  habits,  soon 
became  part  of  the  family's 
weekend  experience.  The 
beauty  that  resulted  cannot 
be  verbalized  any  more  than 
the  elation  this  beauty  elicit- 
ed; life  simply  was  raised  to  a 
new  level.  When  people  ask 
about  this  there  often  seems 
to  be  an  implicit  expecta- 
tion: great  architecture, 
changing  the  way  people 
live,  must  change  people. 
Art  may  arouse  dorrhant 
sensibilities,  and  Falling- 
water  changed  us  in  this 
way,  I  believe.  Furthermore, 
it  brought  new,  usually  en- 
joyable associations. 

Occasionally  large  groups 


i  he  famous  "disappearing 
corner"  detail,  opposite,  opens 
the  study  to  the  densely 
wooded  site.  Right:  A  smoothly 
modeled  Jacques  Lipchitz 
bronze,  poised  on  the  edge  of  a 
pool  perched  over  the  cascade, 
contrasts  with  the  richly 
textured  fieldstone  walls  that 
make  the  base  of  the  house 
seem  like  a  natural  rock 
formation. 


were  entertained  at  Falling - 
water,  and  then  cottages 
surviving  from  earlier  days 
would  be  pressed  into  use 
for  guests  who  could  not  be 
housed  in  the  Wright  build- 
ing. More  than  ten  bodies 
meant  buffet  meals  on  the 
living-room  terraces  or  in- 
side; formality  was  never 
considered.  One  early 
Christmas  season  we  wel- 
comed a  ten-day  continual 
flow  of  visitors.  The  logistics 
must  have  been  formidable, 
but  my  parents  and  the  aug- 
mented help  remained  in 
the  best  of  humors.  Guests 
were  either  on  the  staff  of 
The  Museum  of  Modern 
Art — their  interest  aroused 
by  the  exhibition  there — or 

Fallingwater  is  the 
exhilaration  of 
clean  air,  the 
musical  murmur  of 
the  brook,  the 
restful  vistas  into 
endless  greens 

else  close  to  the  museum, 
particularly  through  the 
grand  survey  of  the  Bauhaus 
it  presented.  John  McAn- 
drew acted  as  our  master  of 
revels.  Marcel  Breuer,  the 
Moholy-Nagys,  the  Alfred 
Barrs,  and  others  drifted  in, 
were  merry,  and  departed  in 
deep  snow.  About  half  an 
hour  after  the  Moholys 
drove  off,  the  butler  came  in 
to  announce,  "Mr.  Mahoga- 
ny is  stuck  in  a  ditch ! ' ' 

Utterly  different  was  a  lat- 
er gathering  invited  by  my 
father  who,  with  some  asso- 
ciates, hoped  to  unite  differ- 
ent sectors  of  American 
Jewry  in  dealings  with  the 
Federal  government.  Thus 
high-level  advisers  to  the 
New  Deal  and  prominent 
movers  among  the  Jews  met 
for  free-ranging  discussions 
that,  alas,  produced  no  ap- 
preciable results.  I  listened. 


From  Fallingwaier  a  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  Country  House  by  Edgar  Kaufmann  jr  .  to  be  published  this  fall  by  Abbe- 
ville Press,  inc  printed  with  the  permission  of  the  publisher 


and  noticed  the  meaningful 
silences  of  Albert  Einstein. 

On  other  occasions 
guests  arrived  in  small 
groups  or  singly,  among 
them  Walter  Gropius,  cour- 
teous and  reserved;  Alvar 
Aalto  and  his  amiable  family 
were  more  lively.  Henry- 
Russell  Hitchcock  came 
when  I  was  not  present,  and 
went  wading  in  the  run.  My 
mother  told  me,  "He  has  the 
most  beautiful  feet  I've  ever 
seen!"  Philip  Johnson  was 
distracted  by  the  noise  of  the 
waterfall;  he  said  it  excited 
his  bladder.  But  usually 
weekends  were  shared  qui- 
etly with  friends — long 
walks  through  the  woods, 
cold  plunges  under  the  falls, 
reading,  listening  to  78 
r.p.m.  records,  and  (what 
now  seems  sinful)  breakfast 
in  bed  after  a  quick  dip.  The 
exhilaration  of  clean  air,  the 
musical  murmur  of  the 
brook,  the  restful  vistas  into 
endless  greens  were  en- 
hanced by  the  experience  of 
Fallingwater. 

In  New  York,  work  at  the 
museum  enlarged  my 
awareness  of  Wright's 
position  in  the  development 
of  modern  architecture. 
When  museum  duties  were 
interrupted  for  three  years' 
service  during  World  War 
II,  the  renown  of  Falling- 
water  opened  doors  in  my 
Australian  leave  area. 

Returning  to  civilian  life 
I  was  confronted  with 
changes.  Father's  health  had 
deteriorated;  he  had  be- 
come captious.  Mother  was 
weighed  down  by  this  and 
other  troubles.  Fallingwater 
had  suffered.  Closed  for 
(Text  continued  on  page  1 68) 


i  he  driveway,  left,  is  so 
skillfully  melded  into  the 
landscape  that  it  makes  a 
necessity  seem  like  a  geological 
fact.  Right:  The  balconies 
appear  to  float  above  the 
terrain,  giving  Fallingwater  an 
ethereal  lightness. 
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JLhe  ballroom,  preceding  pag,es,  was  redecorated  in  the  18th  century  with 

a  great  baroque  tent  of  a  ceiling.  Above:  The  Albrizzi  palace  seen  from  the  square. 

0/?pQ5//f.  Venetian  Louis  X\T  furniture  in  dining  room  retains  original  fabric. 


The  current  owner  of  the  major  part  of  the  Palaz- 
zo Albrizzi  in  Venice  inherited  the  property, 
along  with  an  adjacent  garden,  in  1980  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  Baron  Giobatta  Rubin  de  Cervin  Al- 
brizzi. The  younger  baron,  Alessandro,  was  born  in  the 
palace  just  before  the  Second  World  War  and  has  al- 
ways lived  there  when  in  Venice.  Visitors  reach  the 
house  from  the  Grand  Canal  by  threading  through  a 
maze  of  narrow  streets  until  they  arrive  in  a  small 
square,  Campiello  Albrizzi,  dominated  by  the  massive 
structure.  Inside,  the  beautiful  Venetian  light,  which 
changes  every  season,  ever\'  day,  every  hour,  plays  upon 
a  rich  variety  of  surfaces:  the  sculptural  plasterwork  of 
the  walls  and  ceilings,  the  silvery  mirrors,  the  large 
paintings,  the  gilded  furniture,  the  glass  chandeliers. 

The  baron  inherited  all  the  family  archives,  too,  and 
he  is  hoping  that  with  scholarly  assistance  he  will  be 
able  to  learn  more  of  the  joint  history  of  his  family  and 
his  palace.  One  faqade  of  the  building,  constructed  in 
the  sixteenth  century  for  the  Bonomo  family,  faces  the 


square;  the  opposite  side  faces  a  small  canal  known  as 
rio  S.  Cassiano.  The  usual  Venetian  central  hall,  thepor- 
tego,  runs  through  the  palazzo  on  the  lower  floor.  When 
Venice  was  a  major  port,  the  palazzo  owners'  ships 
would  be  unloaded  at  the  canal  entrances  of  their 
houses  and  the  merchandise  stored  in  the  portego.  As 
soon  as  they  were  ready,  the  merchants  would  open  the 
door  to  the  square  and  offer  the  cargo  to  their  custom- 
ers. The  Albrizzi  traded  in  canvas  and  spices.  Most  of 
the  porteghi  in  Venice  have  long  since  been  turned  into 
ornately  decorated  ballrooms  or  halls,  as  has  this  one. 

The  Albrizzi  bought  the  palace  from  the  Bonomo  in 
two  stages  between  1648  and  1698.  "From  early  docu- 
ments," the  baron  says,  "we  know  that  the  Albrizzi 
were  an  ambitious  merchant  family  from  Bergamo — 
eager  for  prominence  in  Venice  and  rich  enough  to 
achieve  it.  In  1667  they  paid  the  large  sum  of  one  thou- 
sand ducats  to  be  inscribed  in  the  Golden  Book,  a  regis- 
ter of  the  aristocracy  of  Venice  that  had  been  closed 
since  the  thirteenth  century.  It  was  reopened  only  be- 
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Venetian  vignette,  left  old  glass 

made  in  the  city  between  the  17th  and  early  19th 

centuries  displayed  on  a  gilded  console 

carved  here  circa  1750.  Top.  A  piavola  de 

Franza  from  the  18th  century  served  as  a 

model  for  dresses  sewn  in  Paris, 

sold  in  Venice.  Above:  Early- 18th-century  glass- 

and-brass  main  entrance  door.  Below: 

Antonio  Canova  portrait  of  an  Albrizzi 

countess  who  kept  a  salon  in  the 

palazzo  that  Byron  visited. 


A 


bathroom  added  to  the  palace  in  1932, 

above,  is  furnished  uath  its  original  Marcel  Breuer  chairs, 

Fontana  dressing  table,  Gio  Ponti  lighting. 

Right:  A  detail  of  the  extraordinary  ballroom  ceiling 

attributed  to  Abbondio  Stazio  and  executed 

1700-1701.  There  are  28  life-size  putti  aloft. 


cause  the  Republic  had  drained  its  financial  resources 
fighting  to  defend  their  colony  Candia  (Crete).  The  for- 
ty new  families  in  the  Golden  Book  are  still  known  as 
'thenobility  of  Candia.'  " 

New  styles  as  well  as  new  aristocrats  were  rampant  in 
Venice  at  the  turn  of  the  eighteenth  centur\'.  Both  were 
seen  in  the  Palazzo  Albrizzi.  Late  in  the  seventeenth 
century  the  portego  was  decorated  uith  elaborate  plas- 
terwork,  huge  paintings,  and  trompe-I'oeil  effects.  In 
1700-1701  a  room  that  was  originally  the  master  bed- 
room was  remodeled  as  a  ballroom  in  the  latest,  Bernin- 
iesque  style  with  extravagant  plaster  and  gold 
decoration  by  Abbondio  Stazio.  (The  four-poster  bed 
from  that  room  found  its  way  to  San  Simeon  in  Califor- 
nia; Marion  Davies  slept  in  it.) 

In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  centur\',  the  palazzo 
was  completely  refurnished,  and  those  objects  along 
with  the  earlier  plasterwork  and  paintings  by  Pellegrini, 
Longhi,  and  others  are  still  intact.  The  house  survived 
unexploded  Austrian  bombs  in  World  War  I  and  a  Jap- 
anese plan  to  take  it  over  as  their  embassy  during  World 
War  II.  (In  the  latter  case,  the  baron's  mother  cleverly 
hid  all  the  bathrooms  by  walling  them  off,  and  the 
would-be  occupants  departed  to  find  a  more  comfon- 
able  palace.)  In  the  long  chain  of  family  owners,  Baron 
Alessandro  Rubin  de  Cervin  Albrizzi  has  fixed  as  his 
goal,  "to  preserve  one  of  the  very  few  palazzi  in  private 
hands  in  Venice  today.  It  must  remain  a  living  witness  of 
how  the  old  Venetians  really  lived."  n 
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HOUSE  &  GARDI  N 


THE  FLOWERING  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

Van  Valkenburgh  accepted  the  owner's  challenge, 
using  flecks  of  vivid  color  to  create  an  atmospheric  effect 


Continued  from  page  76)  The  design 
nfolds  the  lower  lawn  in  a  fragrant, 
oothing  embrace.  This  is  a  casual  yard 
or  strolling  and  games  and  it  offers  an- 
(ther  vantage  point  from  which  to  view 
he  herbaceous  borders. 

In  the  borders,  Van  Valkenburgh 
.ccepted  the  owner's  challenge,  using 
leeks  of  vivid  color  to  create  an  atmo- 
pheric  effect.  There  is  no  variegated 
oliage  to  lessen  the  impact  of  the 
trong,  precise  color  scheme. 

All  gardens  should  have  an  out- 
tanding  season,  and  this  garden  is  at 
ts  peak  in  summer.  Different  varieties 
)f  hemerocallis  provide  six  weeks  of 
.ontinuous  bloom.  Monarda  didyma 
Cambridge  Scarlet',  bright  red  Lych- 
iis  Coronaria,  Kudbeckia  fulgida 
Cioldstrum',  purple  gayfeather  {Lia- 
ris  spicata  'Cobalt'),  blue  platycodon, 
md  Iris  Kaempferi  'Roseanna'  com- 
)lete  the  vibrant  display.  The  contrast 
>l  purple  and  yellow  flowers  recalls 
vl(  )net's  use  of  blue  and  violet  shadows 
ij^ciinst  yellow  sunflowers  and  nastur- 
lums  in  his  paintings. 

Around  the  Fourth  of  July  massed 
vhite  astilbe  (Astilbe  x  Arendsii 
Deutschland')  plays  off  the  white 
tich,  while  a  deep  red  rose  Floribunda 
I  Blaze  Improved')  twines  a  few  feet  up 
jhe  arch  and  blankets  the  rose  arbor  in 
;:he  lower  garden.  Later  in  July  a  spill  of 
lasturtiums  colors  the  beds  and  in  Au- 
gust, a  variety  of  lilium  species.  The  fall 
:olor  scheme  is  a  more  subdued  range 
jf  mauve  New  England  asters  and 
:hrysanthemums,  giving  primacy  to 
:he  autumn  glory  of  the  maples  and 
sassafras. 

Monet  painted  his  garden,  preserv- 
ing its  signature  moments  in  framed 
canvases.  Van  Valkenburgh  framed  his 
flower  compositions  with  a  green  lawn 
between  each  border.  The  rectangular- 
ity  of  the  grass  steps,  the  arch,  and  the 
geometric  green  field  sharpens  one's 
perception  of  the  flowers.  The  smooth 
grass  contrasts  in  texture  and  form 
with  the  carefree  nasturtiums  tumbling 
over  the  stoneLwalls. 

However  brilliant  the  herbaceous 
borders,  it  is  the  arch  that  commands 
the  garden.  The  arch  is  autonomous 
and  calm  in  the  absence  of  any  comple- 
mentary structure  like  a  wooden  bench 


High-rising  spiKcs  oi  purpic  gaytcatner 

or  fence.  It  is  an  image  that  evokes  the 
genius  loci  without  being  an  obvious 
historical  quotation. 

The  play  of  sunlight  was  all  impor- 
tant to  the  Impressionists  and  nowhere 
in  New  England  is  the  magic  of  light 


more  manifest  than  on  the  white 
churches  and  meetinghouses.  New  En- 
glanders  did  not  seek  salvation  in  high- 
ly adorned  churches.  They  were 
unafraid  of  a  raw  light  and  solitariness. 
Van  Valkenburgh's  arch  beckons  us  to 
walk  through  it  to  a  garden  in  the 
woods;  a  transcendental  experience 
akin  to  passing  through  the  door  of  a 
New  England  meetinghouse.  The  fun- 
damental character  of  New  England  is 
clearly  visible  in  the  clean,  straight 
lines  and  luminescent  white  surface. 

In  an  essay  on  gardens.  Van  Valken- 
burgh wrote  that  "Designing  a  garden 
is  an  artistic  activity;  making  a  land- 
scape is  a  craft.  Successful  gardens  are 
the  physical  manifestation  of  both." 
The  design  of  this  garden  is  ordered  by 
a  careful  investigation  of  the  latent  pos- 
sibilities of  the  site  and  by  subtle  meta- 
phors in  its  details,  d 
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WORTH 
WAITING  11 
YEARS  FOR... 


YOURS 

AT  A  20% 

DISCOUNT. 


A, 


i.nnouncing  the  one  indispensable 
home  design  book  for  the  decade 
ahead. 

When  Terence  Conran's  first  House 
Book  burst  upon  the  design  scene  in 
1974,  it  created  an  instant  sensation. 
Over  400,000  copies  were  sold  and  the 
world  of  design  was  revolutionized 
overnight.  Now  Terence  Conran  has 
surpassed  himself  with  his  all  new 
encyclopedic  volume  —  THE  NEW 
HOUSE  BOOK.  It's  packed  with  ideas 
and  instructions  for  everything  from 
planning  your  dream  house  for  the  90's 
to  redecorating  your  rooms  in  today's 
most  imaginative,  bold  new  styles.  For 
the  first  time,  you  can  create  the  same 
dramatic  effect  achieved  by  professional 
interior  designers.  Write  or  call  now  for 
your  own  and  gift  copies  at  $32.  plus  $3. 
postage  and  handling  each  —  a  20% 
discount  off  the  regular  $40.  price. 

•  750  ALL  -  NEW  hill-color 
photographs  of  actual  homes 

•  120,000  words  of  text  and  captions 

•  9V2"  X  11" 

•  368  pages 

CALL  TOLL-FREE  1-800-826-1100 

or  send  order  to: 

Conde  Nast  Collection 

PO  Box  10850 

Dept.  P33 

Des  Moines,  Iowa  50336 

•Residents  of  NY,  CA,  GA,  IL,  MA,  CO,  LA  please  add 
appropriate  sales  tax. 
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(Continued  from  page  114)  a  garden- 
er— what  he  engagingly  refers  to  as  a 
"bad  case  of  plantsman's  greed" — be- 
gan in  this  spruce  grove  where  he 
played  every  summer  as  a  child.  His 
case  became  more  complicated  when 
he  saw  the  gardens  of  Europe  for  the 
first  time  and  realized  with  surprise 
that  he  had  his  very  own  classical  land- 
scape. Still  later,  when  he  began  to  gar- 
den seriously,  he  outgrew  that  formal - 
structure.  The  energy  of  his  acquisi- 
tiveness began  to  push  the  garden  out 
on  all  sides.  But  for  Frank  Cabot  the 
"collector's  look"  of  single-specimen 
gardening  didn't  last  long.  Quickly  he 
began  using  his  new  plants  imagina- 
tively to  shape  new  landscapes.  The 
garden  has  grown  from  five  to  twenty 
acres,  and  the  "cross"  of  the  original 
plan  is  webbed  with  young  plantings. 

These  gardens  are  wilder  than  the 
old,  and  take  full  advantage  of  the  hilly 
terrain.  The  spruce  grove  is  now  a 
woodland  garden  where  over  a  hun- 
dred species  of  primula  grow,  seeding 
themselves  in  drifts  of  color.  The 
"nursery  corner"  where  Cabot  tries 
out  new  plants  is  filled  with  fascinators 
like  Primula  Vialii,  a  phallic  cone  of 
purple-opening-to-red  beloved  by  the 
Edwardians,  and  Soldanella  alpina, 
tiny  clumps  of  heart-shaped  leaves 
holding  up  bewitching  fringed  thirties 
lampshades  in  white,  lavender,  and 
blue. 

Beyond  the  pond  with  its  red  Chi- 
nese bridges  lies  a  Canadian  meadow, 
dotted  with  saplings  and  waving  with 
the  ash-pale  heads  of  timothy  and  oth- 
er field  grasses.  Soon  these  northern 
trees — mountain  ash,  birch,  spruce, 
larch,  red  pine,  and  Amur  maple — will 
grow  tail  and  splash  the  ground  with 
shadow.  At  the  edge  of  the  meadow  is 
the  farthest  civilized  outpost  of  the  gar- 
den, an  octagonal  music  pavilion,  a  ref- 
uge where  Anne  Cabot  can  play  her 
harp. 

Look  west  through  the  long  win- 
dows and  see  the  wide  valley  of  the 
Murray  River;  look  east  from  under  its 
curvaceous  cedar-shingled  roof,  and 
you  are  back  in  the  garden.  A  stream 
plunges  through  the  meadow,  fills  the 
pond,  and  runs  down  a  long  flat  sluice 
into  a  spruce-shaded  fifty-foot  ravine. 
Here  Cabot  has  done  some  of  his  most 
invigorating  new  gardening:  back  from 
a  Himalayan  trek,  he  promptly  threw 
two  Nepalese  bridges  across  the  di- 


vide. Most  recently  he  sowed  a  bag  oi 
Primula  Florindae,  standing  in  the  mid 
die  of  one  of  the  swaying  spans  to  scat 
ter  handfuls  of  seed  overboard.  "Now 
we  should  have  some  action,"  he  say 
with  characteristic  enthusiasm.  Primu 
la  Florindae  seeds  freely;  the  narrow 
bells  on  wiry  stalks  are  clear  yellow 
with  white-powdered  throats,  anc 
their  exotic  perfume  is  as  dizzying  a.^ 
the  view  from  the  bridge.  The  three 
foot  clumps  will  push  up  amon^ 
sweeps  of  bergenias  from  the  Himala 
yas,  a  drift  of  rodgersias  from  Japai 
and  Asia,  and  tufts  of  cottony  nativi 
meadow  rues.  Higher  up  on  the  slopes 


Cabbages  and  columbines  in 
the  vegetable-cum-cutting  garden. 

a  cirque  of  woolly-leaved  rhododen-; 
dron  from  the  island  of  Yakushima  has 
just  been  planted  to  fill  the  woods  with 
silvery  light. 

Still  higher  above  the  ravine,  three 
deep  curvy  borders  lie  bciween  the' 
double  perennial  border  and  tht! 
woodland — they  mark  the  point  where; 
the  garden  design  begins  to  spread  and| 
loosen  as  it  leaves  the  orderly  confines! 
of  the  house  plateau.  Though  these 
shade  borders  are  only  five  years  old| 
they  are  luxuriant.  The  climate  has 
helped — cool,  damp,  almost  English  ir| 
summer.  In  winter,  heavy  snow  insu- 
lates against  extreme  cold,  winter 
wind,  and  treacherous  thaw.  Withouii 
that  five-month  protective  blanket 
there  would  be  neither  eight-foot  del 
phinium,  nor  many  Les  Quatres  Vents 
specialties  like  Thalictrum  diffusi- 
florum — "of  all  thalictrums  the  queer 
of  the  tribe,  whose  rich  lilac  blooms 
hang  like  bells  from  hair-fine  stalks/' 
according  to  Graham  Stewart  Thom- 
as's Modern  Florilegium,  the  bible  foi 
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Why  don't  you 

become  an 

Interior  Decorator? 


If  you  like  people  and  welcome  fresh  challenges, 

you  may  be  a  natural  for  a  career 

that  offers  unusual  rewards.  Find  out  how 

a  remarkable  new  home-study  course  can  get  you  started. 


BY  TINA  LEE 


HAVENT  YOU  WISHED  you  could  find  an 
outlet  for  that  creative  unge  of  yours?  Some- 
thing to  make  you  proud  and  bring  you  income 
besides?  Then  I  think  this  page  is  must  reading 
for  you. 

If  you  have  ever  enjoyed  re-doing  even  a  comer 
of  your  own  home  or  helping  a  friend  solve  a 
decorating  problem,  you  may  have  the  potential 
for  success  in  a  very  fulfilling  career 
Interior  decorating  is 
a  field  brimming  with 
opportunity.  If  you 
are  ambitious  and 
would  like  to  be  inde- 
pendent, you  can 
start  your  own  profit- 
able business.  You 
can  virtually  choose 
your  own  hours  —  part-time  or  full-time.  Or  you 
can  simply  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  making  your 
own  home  beautiful. 

What's  more  .  .  .  being  a  decorator  Ccin  be  fun. 
You  have  entree  to  glamorous  showrooms  and 
treasure-filled  shops  that  are  not  usually  open  to 

^  the  public.  You  move  in  a  world  of  fashion  and 
design,  of  colorful  fabrics,  beautiftjl  furniture, 

ii  exciting  accessories.  In  this  new  home-study 

I  course  you  learn  where  to  shop,  what  to  select, 
and  how  to  put  it  all  together  in  exciting  interiors 

,  that  win  applause  from  delighted  clients  and 
friends.  Does  this  way  of  life  appeal  to  yea' 


Meet  interesting  people 
on  0  professional  level 


What  Sheffield  trairiing  can  do  for  you. 

Sheffield  offers  you  a  fascinating  new  training 
program  that  is  expressly  designed  for  study  in 
your  spare  time  No  previous  experience  and  no 
special  skills  are  necessary  to  qualify  for 
enrollment. 

Our  lavishly  illustrated  lessons  come  to  you  by 
mail.  But  1  think  the  secret  to  the  unique  success 
of  this  course  is  the  "Listen-and-Leam "  cassette 
tapes  on  which  you  actually  hear  members  of  the 
staff  guiding  you  page  by  page  through  these 
lessons.  It's  truly  like  having  a  private  tutor  for 
every  lesson. 

Classroom  was  never  like  this. 

You  start  with  easy-to-follow  training  in  the 
basics  of  interior  decorating.  You  then  move  step 
by  step  through  every  phase  of  furniture  selec- 
tion, room  arrangement,  color  planning,  wall 
and  window  treatment,  and  much  more.  You  are 
even  taught  how  to  start  your  own  business,  how 
to  gain  access  to  the  decorator  houses,  how  to 
command  top  decorator  discounts,  how  to  suc- 
ceed as  a  decorator 

Perhaps  most  important,  your  training  is 
always  practical  and  down-to-earth.  You  receive 
design  projects  that  give  you  practice  in  dec- 
orating rooms.  Real  rooms.  Your  own  rooms  or 
friends'  rooms.  You  mail  your  projects  to  the 
school  where  a  professional  decorator  reviews 
them  and  then  —  speaking  to  you  by  name  on  a 


"I  love  the  personal  touch  not  asually  found  in  a  correspondence  course."  L.C.  Armer,  New  York.  NY 

"I  am  amazed  at  how  organized  and  complete  the  program  is  .  .  ."  JoAnne  Evangelista,  Crosse  lie.  Ml 

"In  jast  the  first  half  of  your  course  I've  learned  more  about  interior  design  than  in  my  first  two  years  of 
college."  Jerry  Welling,  Shaker  Heights.  OH 

"After  just  a  few  lessons.  I've  already  received  glowing  comments  on  my  flimiture  re-arrangement  in  my  own 
home.'  Sarah  L  Kinard.  Chapin.  SC 


Sjieffiekl  School 
of  b  It  crior' Design 

211  East  43rcl  Street,  New  York,  NY  10017 


Enjoy  privileged 
entree  to  showrooms 


personal  cassette 
tape  —  offers  specific 
tips  and  friendly  en- 
couraging advice  to 
help  you  sharpen 
your  decorating  skills 
and  develop  your 
own  individual  style. 
Before  you've  gone 
very  far  in  your  course,  youll  probably  discover 
new  ways  to  glorify  your  own  home  —  and  save 
hundreds  of  dollars,  too! 

Free  booklet  tells  all. 

You  can  see  why  I  think  this  new  program  may 
ftjlfill  a  real  need  in  your  life.  If  I  have  aroused 
your  serious  interest,  I  invite  you  to  send  for  the 
School's  beautifully  illustrated  color  booklet  that 
explains  this  remarkable  program  in  detail.  No 
obligation,  of  course.  No  salesman  will  call.  And, 
by  the  way  I  think  you  will  be  pleasantly,  sur- 
prised by  the  low  tuition  cost  for  the  entire 
program. 

To  get  the  booklet  by  return  mail,  call  our  Toil- 
Free  number  -  800-526-5000.  Or  mail  the 
coupon,  below. 


For  free  booklet, 

call  Toll-Free 

800-526-5000 

.  or  mail  coupon. 


Sheffield  School  of  interior  Design 

Dept.  HG-86. 211  East  43  Street 
New  York,  NY  10017 


Please  mail  me  without  charge  or  obligation 
the  full-color  booklet.  Your  Future  in  Interior 
Decorating  No  salesman  will  call 

Li  Under  18,  check  here  for  special  information 
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Taking  advantage  of  a  hilly  terrain,  Frank  Cabot  has  sensitively 
blended  formal  and  informal  planting  areas  into  a  varied  and  satisfv'ing  design. 


the  garden  of  Les  Quatres  Vents.  How- 
ever, it  is  Frank  Cabot's  style  that 
makes  the  real  difference  in  how  these 
beds  look.  Here,  he  uses  lush  color 
combinations  nobody  else  would  be 
brave  enough  to  try — in  midsummer,  a 
strange  greenish  pink  mixes  with  the 
dim  blue  of  Campanula  persicifolia; 
above  dense  plantings  of  powdery 
blush  astilbe  rise  groups  of  a  positively 
Oscar  Wildean  lily,  reflexed  and 
greenery-yallery.  The  dreamy  six-foot 
background  of  plumes  is  a  combina- 
tion of  unromantically  named  goats- 
beard  (Aruncus  Sylvester)  and 
snakeroot  [Cimicifuga  racemosa) — 
they  share  an  exotic  Ziegfeld  Girls 
headdress  look  but  are  very  easy  to 
grow.  The  bed  closest  to  the  perennial 
border  is,  in  July,  filled  with  meconop- 
sis — the  fabled  blue  poppy  of  Asia. 
Cabot  grows  at  least  ten  varieties 
throughout  the  garden — here  it  is  Me- 
conopsis  hetonicifolia,  the  Himalayan 
strain  that  sent  so  many  post-Edwardi- 
an garden  writers  into  paroxysms  of 
purple  prose.  It  is  planted  with  Allium 
alhopilosum,  a  big  onion  from  Afghani- 
stan— gray  globes  of  needlelike  stars 
on  rule-straight  stems.  Add  Primula 
Florindae,  Primula  alptcola  luna  (a 


creamy-pale  yellow),  white  martagon 
lilies — and  it  is  a  moon  garden — all  sil- 
vered petals  with  a  pearly  sheen. 

When  he  plays  these  games  with  col- 
or, Frank  Cabot  sometimes  surprises 
himself.  "I  had  no  idea,"  he  says, 
"what  I  felt  about  orange  flowers  until 
I  saw  that  all  the  orange  flowers  I  had 
ever  tried  have  ended  up  together  in 
the  remotest  part  of  the  garden  where  I 
can't  see  them."  The  latest  to  join  the 
orange  ghetto  is  a  lily  that  had  Cabot 
fooled  because  of  its  name,  'Burgun- 
dy'. He  has  finally  decided  the  best 
thing  to  do  is  to  keep  this  color  isolated 
and  surround  it  with  a  green  room. 

Frank  Cabot  translates  his  ideas  into 
new  gardens  with  an  ease  born  of  his 
virtuosity  as  a  grower,  his  energy  and 
playfulness.  Theme  gardens — blue  or 
white,  alpine  or  fern — are  a  keynote  of 
this  kind  of  enclosure  garden,  and  Les 
Quatres  Vents's  theme  gardens  reach  a 
very  high  pitch.  Cabot's  first  solo  de- 
sign enthusiastically  celebrates  fastigi- 
ate,  or  pointed,  flowers.  "Goose 
Allee,"  named  after  the  fat  geese  who 
waddle  down  its  elegant  gallery,  is  a  tri- 
umph of  thematic  limitation.  But  then, 
not  content  with  just  one  set  of  rules, 
he  defines  this  garden  with  tones  of 


color  as  well  as  with  shape,  running 
from  white  at  one  end  to  blue-black  at 
the  other. 

Many  of  these  separate  gardens  are 
in  continuous  bloom  all  spring,  sum- 
mer, and  fall,  since  another  garden 
game  that  intrigues  Frank  Cabot  is 
what  he  calls  "the  problem  of  succes- 
sion." He  also  cannot  resist  anything 
with  flamboyantly  large  leaves:  "I 
could  make  a  perfectly  satisfactory  gar- 
den of  leaf  texture  with  no  flowers  at 
all,"  he  says,  staring  happily  at  the  four- 
foot -wide  leaves  of  Rodger sia  podo- 
phylla.  There  are  minor  triumphs  here 
too — like  the  back  of  the  perennial 
border.  The  front  is  splendid  of 
course — but  the  back  view  features  a 
plant  that  Cabot  says  anyone  who  can 
afford  the  space  should  grow — Cram- 
be  cordifolia,  or  ornamental  sea  kale. 
An  imposing  pile  of  dark-green  leaves 
is  topped  by  a  three-foot  cloud  of  white 
gypsophila-like  flowers.  It  blooms  for  a 
month,  has  a  stalk  as  strong  as  a  tree, 
and  doesn't  need  special  soil.  Several 
kinds  of  striped  or  glaucous  hosta,  and 
a  big  shrub  to  either  side — the  most 
notable  is  Berberis  Julianae,  with  tiny 
plum-colored  foliage — complete  the 
picture.  The  difficulty  was  rising 
ground:  the  back  side  of  the  border, 
seen  from  the  lawn  below,  was  a  pan- 
orama of  roots  and  dusty  lower  leaves. 
Cabot  used  leaf  texture  and  color,  not 
conspicuous  bloom,  to  mask  this  back- 
stage view  and  lead  the  eye  to  the  tops 
of  the  brighter  flowers  beyond. 

The  perennial  allee  itself  is  a  series  of 
wide  descending  steps,  each  about  ten 
feet  broad.  A  grass  path  runs  down  the 
middle;  on  each  side  rise  soft-colored 
forests  of  perennials.  Some  are  English 
favorites  that  won't  grow  well  farther 
south  on  the  American  continent,  but 
more  are  splendid,  heat-and-drought- 
resistant  plants,  like  anthemis  and  as- 
trantia,  that  would  grow  beautifully, 
and  deserve  to  be  better  known.  Each 
step  is  punctuated  with  blue  or  white 
willow  gentians — the  incense  of  Cab- 
ot's consummate  plantsmanship  floats 
in  the  air.  There  is  a  lot  of  artful  play- 
ing-off  of  colors  and  forms,  and  again, 
a  deep  interest  in  grouping  various  leaf 
textures. 

There  is  a  wonderful  greed  at  Les 
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hisper  Patterns.  For  those  who  don't  understand  the  m 
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It's  nn  wonder 
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Quatres  Vents,  where  over  sixty  spe- 
cies can  bloom  simultaneously  in  the 
white  garden,  or  where,  in  the  wood- 
land, a  single  glance  can  take  in  thirty 
varieties  of  gentian,  that  true-blue  but 
fickle  and  demanding  plant .  .,.  Cabot's 
attitude  toward  most  flowers  comes 
out  best  when  he  says  "Filipendula 
[substitute  almost  any  plant  name, 
adds  the  listener,  silently]  in  all  its 
forms  is  out  of  this  world  and  I  wish  I 
had  more  forms."  His  vision,  like  that 
of  all  great  gardeners,  is  large — if  it 
takes  six  years  for  the  white  trumpets 
of  cardiocrinum  to  flower,  just  be  pa- 
tient .  .  .  He  is  also  an  endearing  opti- 
mist— possibly  the  only  person  in 
northern  Canada  to  remark  that  the 
spruce  bud-worm  devastating  the  for- 
ests, including  his  own  grove,  is  also 
creating  new  vistas .  .  . 

Les  Quatres  Vents  is  characterized 
by  a  gaiet>'  unusual  in  a  large  garden 
where  stateliness  and  good  grooming 
so  often  smother  the  foolish  and  im- 
promptu. In  the  woodland,  little 
streams  where  primulas  grow  are 
equipped  for  wheelbarrow  traffic  with 
tiny  bridges — movable  toys  of  un- 
painted  white  wood  only  twelve  inches 
tall — Cabot's  invention  to  keep  the 
stream  banks  from  being  cut  up.  A  dif- 
ferent kind  of  gaiety  is  expressed  by  the 


thirties  swimming  pool,  set  in  its  deep 
dish  to  catch  the  sun — it  has  an  im- 
probably Riviera  flavor:  hot  sunny 
walls,  a  thyme  lawn,  and  a  pair  of  Cap 
d'Antibes  cubed  stone  bathhouses 
But  the  most  inspired  gaiety  of  all  can 
be  found  among  the  vegetables. 

Beyond  another  small  meadow 
lightly  shaded  by  birches,  where  the  lu- 
pines have  seeded  themselves  to  ad- 
vantage, a  series  of  newly-built 
rectangular  beds,  retained  by  squared 
logs,  marches  downhill.  The  beds  are 
not  equal  in  size — spacing  was  dictat 
ed  by  the  degree  of  fall,  says  Cabot,  and 
planting  by  need — one  for  cutting  del- 
phinium, the  next  for  leeks  or  aspara- 
gus, and  so  on.  But  felicitously, 
inevitably,  the  memory  that  rises  up  is 
of  the  ViUa  Farnese  at  Caprarola,  gran- 
dest of  Italian  viUas,  where  large  squar- 
ish beds  fall  away  down  a  steep  slope — 
drawers  pulled  out  of  a  chest,  trays  of 
flowers  sitting  in  the  sun.  Of  course, 
terracing  is  ihe  oldest  and  simplest  an- 
swer to  the  ancient  problem  of  how  to 
capture  the  most  light.  But  such  a 
splendid,  witty  reworking  of  a  classic 
garden  statement  is  typical  of  Frank 
Cabot's  wizardry,  as  is  the  array  of 
mountain,  meadow,  and  forest  flowers 
he  has  gathered  to  clothe  his  old  gar- 
den's classical  frame,  n 
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(Continued  from  page  86)  New  York, 
and  even  on  the  slopes  of  Sun  Valley, 
Idaho — he  is  more  likely  than  not  to 
appear  in  a  nineteenth -century  fop's 
coat.  "I  know  quite  a  lot  about  the 
1830s,"  he  explains,  "the  period  of  the 
Great  Reform  Bill — a  terribly  interest- 
ing time  politically.  In  those  days,  poli- 
ticians were  very  well-dressed — their 
portraits  always  show  them  wearing 
wonderful  frock  coats  and  very  fine 
neckcloth,  so  when  it  comes  to  day  and 
evening  wear,  I  try  to  wear  something 
vaguely  imitating  that  style,  which  I 
happen  to  think  is  just  the  most  attrac- 
tive form  of  dress  that  men  have  ever 
worn  in  England. 

"Kilts  I  wear  only  in  Scotland  really. 
The  type  I  favor  is  sometimes  called  a 
philamohr,  which  means  'a  great  kUt,' 
as  opposed  to  a  philabeg,  which  means 


'a  little  kilt,'  which  is  what  most  people 
wear  nowadays.  The  philamohr  is 
Wemyss  tartan,  sixteen  feet  long  and 
five  feet  wide,  and  you  pleat  it  yourself 
every  time  you  put  it  on.  You  can  use  it 
as  a  sleeping  bag  and  you  can  also  take 
it  off  very  quickly  if  you  have  to  ford  a 
stream — you  don't  want  to  get  your 
philamohr -wet.  It's  an  incredibly  useful 
garment  if  you're  sort  of  wandering 
around  in  the  Highlands." 

Tradition  pops  up  not  only  in  Neid- 
path's  wardrobe.  "Sooner  or  later," 
Osbert  Sitwell  once  said  of  social  life  in 
England,  "everyone  marries  a  Guin- 
ness." On  a  halcyon  June  day  in  1983 
Jamie  Neidpath  wed  Catherine  Guin- 
ness, a  woman  of  vivacious  intelligence 
whose  tastes  are  altogether  as  eccentric 
as  his  own,  at  her  grandfather  Lord 
Moyne's  Queen  Anne  country  house  in 
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I iampshire;  it  was  the  society  wedding 
of  the  year. 

Now  Catherine  is  the  mistress  of  her 
own  historic  house.  How  does  it  feel? 
"Terribly  nice,"  she  smiles.  Surely 
Stanway,  so  sequestered  and  self-con- 
tained, must  represent  a  retreat  from 
the  life  she  knew  before  her  marriage. 
For  five  years  she  lived  in  the  whirligig 
of  Manhattan,  working  as  an  editor  at 
Interview  magazine  and  as  a  personal 
assistant  to  its  publisher,  Andy  War- 
hol. "Andy  and  I  shared  the  same  inter- 
ests— we  both  liked  celebrities  and 
stealing  silverware  from  hotels,"  she 
explains.  "But  there's  a  bit  of  a  fervor 
and  a  whirl  here,  too,  you  know.  I've 
got  a  rather  busy  day.  Jamie's  dog 
wakes  me  up  at  half  past  seven,  I  make 
an  attempt  to  go  back  to  sleep.  If  I  suc- 
ceed, Jamie  generally  draws  the  cur- 
tains at  half  past  eight,  then  I  read  the 
papers  and  make  telephone  calls  invit- 
ing people  to  stay  and  all  oithat,  then  I 
get  up  sometime  between  eleven  and 
twelve  and  have  breakfast,  and  then  I 
see  whoever  needs  to  be  seen.  Every 


One  of  the  scrapbooks  that  records  the 
visits  of  the  "Souls"  to  Stanway. 

single  day  somebody,  two  or  three  peo- 
ple usually,  drop  in — both  people  of 
the  tradesman  kind  and  then  friend 
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people,  so  at  least  thirteen  people  a 
week  of  each  sort  drop  in.  Oh,  it  could 
be  someone  wanting  to  sell  me  coffee 
or  it  could  be  somebody  wanting  to 
come  in  and  look  at  funeral  hatch- 
ments in  the  Great  Hall.  Then  we  have 
lunch  generally  at  two  or  three  o'clock, 
more  like  three  o'clock,  then  after  that 
maybe  I  go  do  things  in  the  gardens  or 
the  greenhouses  or  see  that  all  the  ta- 
bles are  highly  polished — or  maybe  1 
organize  the  meat,  which  means  decid- 
ing which  butcher  to  go  to  for  which  bit 
of  meat,  and  which  town  to  go  to.  We 
have  meat  twice  a  day,  you  see." 

The  household  management  at 
Stanway  is  vigilant,  if  unobtrusive,  and 
it  is  with  the  management  rather  than 
the  execution  that  Catherine  is  con 
cerned.  "We  have  three  ladies  who  live 
in  the  house,  or  almost  in  the  house, 
who  come  in  in  the  week,  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  a  girl  who  comes  in  on  the 
weekends  helped  by  another  lady  who 
comes  in  for  a  few  hours  at  the  week- 
ends, and  then  we  get  in  a  very  nice 
woman  to  do  the  cooking.  There's 
Mrs.  Foley,  Mrs.  Brassington,  and 
Mrs.  Chamberlain.  Mrs.  Brassington 
just  cleans  the  brass,  lays  the  fires,  and 
does  the  beds.  Mrs.  Chamberlain  does 
the  tidying.  And  Mrs.  Foley  cooks — 
she  cooks  the  lunch  and  then  she  leaves 
the  potatoes  prepared  for  dinner,  and 
the  vegetables,  and  maybe  makes  a 
pudding  and  the  soup.  And  then  I  cook 
the  meat  myself,  because  organizing  it 
means  cooking  it  as  well,  so  at  that 
point,  you  see,  I  finish  organizing  the 
meat.  We  have  dinner  at  ten  and  then 
watch  telly  and  go  to  bed." 

(Somewhere  amid  the  rhythms  of 
country  life  Catherine  found  the  time 
to  coauthor  with  her  banker  father 
Jonathan  Guinness  a  best-selling  fam- 
ily chronicle.  The  House  ofMitford,  in 
which  her  grandmother,  one  of  the  fa- 
bled Mitford  sisters,  plays  a  colorful 
and  controversial  part.  In  Berlin  in 
1936,  Diana  Mitford,  divorced  from 
Catherine's  grandfather,  married  Sir 
Oswald  Mosley,  head  of  the  British 
Union  of  Fascists,  in  the  drawing  room 
of  Joseph  Goebbels's  house  in  Her- 
mann Goeringstrasse;  Hitler  attended 
the  wedding  lunch.  Diana  Mosley 
spent  much  of  the  war  in  prison  in  En- 
gland as  her  cousin-by-marriage  Win- 
ston Churchill's  "guest."  Now 
widowed,  at  76  still  one  of  the  world's 
most  beautiful  women,  she  lives  out- 
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Units  to  measure  your  life  by. 


"\  never  thought 
leather  bound  volumes 
could  look  so  .  . . 
impressive,"  she  said. 

"Remember  when 
they  used  to  sit  on  that 
stack  of  bricks  and 
boards?"  you  asked. 
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side  Paris  and  is  a  frequent  visitor  to 
Stanway.) 

"My  day  in  the  country,"  says  Jamie, 
"begins  around  nine  when  I  go  out  to 
the  estate.  Stanway  is  4,999  acres  and 
it's  got  98  houses  on  it,  all  of  which  I 
own  and  lease,  and  there  are  five  farms 
that  I  lease  and  one  that  I  actually  farm 
myself — it  has  wheat,  barley,  rape,  and 
grass — and  then  there's  about  1,400 
acres  of  forest.  I  go  up  the  escarpment 
to  this  one  farm,  which  lies  on  the  top 
of  the  Cotswolds  in  die  Valley  of  Wind- 
rush,  and  I  spend  the  morning  seeing 
forestry  contractors  or  grain  mer- 
chants. Or  tenants — there  are  five  vil- 
lages on  the  estate  and  basically  the 
community  at  Stanway  is  pretty  static, 
there  are  still  an  awful  lot  of  people 
around  whose  ancestors  were  here  a 
hundred  years  ago.  My  afternoon  is 
ideally  spent  marking  plantations  and 
performing  chain-sawing — on  trees 
rather  than  Texans." 

"We've  just  been  on  a  tree- climbing 
course  to  learn  how  to  climb  trees  prior 
to  tree  surgery,"  Catherine  adds.  "The 


latter  part  of  the  course  was  conducted 
by  a  tree  surgeon  from  Honey  Brothers 
who  was  wonderful  at  telling  you  how 
to  do  sectional  felling.  But  the  best  fun 
was  learning  how  to  climb — you  throw 
a  rope  over  a  branch  and  when  it  comes 
down  you  attach  yourself  and  pull 
yourself  up,  then  you  throw  the  rope 
up  to  a  higher  branch,  and  so  on.  You 
can  get  to  the  top  of  the  tree  that  way — 
and  then  once  you're  up  there  you  can 
do  whatever  you  want  to  do." 

The  high  point  of  the  Stanway  year  is 
the  Stanway  District  Horticultural 
Show,  founded  in  1940  to  raise  funds 
to  buy  a  Spitfire — "the  plane  that  won 
the  last  war,  roughly  speaking,"  Jamie 
explains.  "It  won  the  Battle  of  Britain 
anyway,  put  it  that  way.  These  days  the 
show  raises  money  for  local  causes."  It 
is  widely  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
dozen  best  horticultural  shows  in  En- 
gland, drawing  up  to  two  thousand 
people.  Held  in  August  in  the  four- 
teenth-centun,'  tithe  barn  and  spilling 
out  into  an  enormous  tent,  it  features 
not  only  flowers  and  garden  produce 
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but  cookery  exhibits  as  well:  "Mixed 
Fruit  Cake,  Decorated  Gateau,  Dish  of 
Scones,  A  BakeweU  Tart ..." 

At  the  end  of  the  afternoon,  the  Na- 
tional Rose  Society  presents  its  Bronze 
Medal,  the  National  Dahlia  Society  its 
Silver  Medal,  and  the  Worshipful 
Company  of  Gardeners  its  Diploma  in 
Horticulture  for  the  best  collection  of 
vegetables;  the  Guy  Charteris  Silver 
Salver  is  given  for  the  highest  number 
of  points  in  the  Fruit  Classes,  and  the 
Harry  Bate  Memorial  Cup  for  the  best 
exhibit  of  onions.  There  is  also  an 
award  for  the  longest  bean. 

Last  summer,  after  a  leisurely  lunch 
at  the  house,  Catherine  wandered 
down  to  the  tent  in  a  Kenzo  dress,  ac- 
companied by  her  great-aunt  Pam — in 
Betjeman's  line,  "the  most  rural  [Mit- 
ford]  of  them  all" — whose  broad- 
brimmed  straw  hat  she  had  borrowed 
for  the  occasion.  With  my  New  York- 
er's appreciation  for  freaks  of  nature,  I 
watched  my  old  friend  present  the 
prize  for  "An  Unusually  or  Strangely 
Shaped  Vegetable  or  Fruit."  "The  ter- 
rible thing,"  Catherine  recalls,  "was 
that  people  didn't  enter  unusually  or 
strangely  shaped  vegetables  or  fruits  at 
all,  what  they  did  was  enter  rare  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Luckily  Jamie's  uncle, 
Jeremy  Benson,  entered  a  tomato  or  a 
potato  that  looked  like  a  bottom. 
That's  what  we  were  after,  really.  He 
won — obviously . ' ' 

On  the  edge  of  a  nearby  arboretum 
stocked  with  exotic  conifers  lies  the 
Dog  Graveyard.  A  Welsh-slate  oval  set 
into  a  headstone  of  Hornton-green 
limestone  commemorates  Jamie's  yel- 
low Labrador  Smelly,  or  Old  Smelly — 
great-great-grandmother  of  the  pres- 
ent canine  occupant  of  Stanway  House, 
Smelly  or  Little  Smelly,  an  eight-year- 
old  bitch  the  color  of  sawdust.  The 
tombstone  bears  the  inscription:  "Me- 
moriae Fragranti  Old  Smelly.  .  .san- 
guine quamvis  feroci  facile  redolentis 
suavitate ..."  "To  the  fragrant  memo- 
ry of  Old  Smelly,"  Jamie  translates, 
"who  died  in  1980,  aged  sixteen,  a  dog 
which,  although  easily  distinguished 
for  her  smelliness  by  the  wUdness  of 
her  descent,  was  yet  by  her  (own) 
sweetness  of  smeU  even  smellier  than 
her  race.  Jacobus  Neidpath,  Domi- 
nus — I  mean,  James  Neidpath,  her 
master — and  great-great-granddaugh- 
ter Little  Smelly  and  sculptor  Rory 
Young  have  therefore  in  piety  caused 
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FHE  MAGAZINE  FOR  PEOPLE 
WHO  WANT  TO  READ. 


For  sixty  years,  people  have 
attempted  in  vain  to  define 
The  New  Yorker. 
Evidently,  it  is  indefinable.  It 
is  an  odd  and  special  mixture 
,  of  humor  pieces,  fiction, 
reporting,  poetry,  cartoons, 
essays,  and  reviews:  a  mixture 
of  solid  information  and  high 
spirits.  But  why  try  to  define  it? 
Why  not  simply  read  it  and 
enjoy  it? 
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On  behalf  of 
people  who 
want  to  laugh, 
The  Neu!  Yorker 
provides  satire, 
wit,  literate 
humor,  and  non- 
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week:  the  work  of  some  of  the 
country's  funniest  cartoonists 
and  comic  writers. 


AND  WANXTO 
KNOW 
ABOUT 
THE  ARTS 

For  people  who  enjoy 
books,  films,  the 
theatre,  music, 
dance,  and  art. 
The  New  Yorker  has 
illuminating  and 
entertaining  reviews: 
distinguished  criticism 


AND  WANT  TO 
KEEP  UP  WITH 
WORLD 
EVENTS 

The  New  Yorker  can  be  seen  as  an 
intelligent  running  commentary 
on  the  main  cultural,  social,  and 
political  events  of  our  time.  The 
magazine  has  developed  its  own 
kind  of  journalism:  thorough, 
accurate,  fair-minded,  clear,  and 
written  with  literary  style. 
The  New  Yorker's  Talk  of  the  Town 
includes  commentary  on  the  news 
and  captures  the  essence  of  urban 
life  in  a  few  brief  reporting  pieces. 
Beyond  the  city,  there  is  the  whole 
U.S.  A,  and  our  correspondents 
cover  it  all;  and  beyond  that  there  is 


the  rest  of  the  world,  and  our 
correspondents  cover  that,  too. 


BUT,  MOSTLY, 

WANT 

TO 

READ 

Television  is  great, 
newspapers  are 
great,  but  for  the  sheer 
pleasure  of  reading  there  is  nothing 
quite  like  The  New  Yorker.  If  you 
want  to  read,  you  may  want  to  read 
The  New  Yorker.  Please  don't  try  to 
define  it.  Just  read  it,  and  see.  Y^u 
can  subscribe  for  a  full  year— fifty- 
two  issues— for  only  thirty-two 
dollars  (instead  of  the  seventy- 
eight-dollar  cover  value).  Simply  fill 
out  the  attached  card  or  the  coupon 
below,  and  soon  you'll  have 
something  to 
read  every  ^^^YQ^/fS/i 


week. 
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this  monument,  such  as  it  is,  to  be  erect- 
ed, in  the  year  of  canine  salvation  1984." 

One  would  think  that  so  ardent  a 
dog-lover  as  Jamie  might  have  resisted 
plaguing  his  pet  with  so  noxious  a 
name.  "But  it  was  a  wonderful  smell 
she  had,"  he  explains.  "In  Latin  there 
are  at  least  ten  words  for  'smell'  and 
each  one  suggests  whether  it's  nice  or 
nasty,  whereas  in  English  'smell'  is  neu- 
tral. Notice  that  all  the  words  on  Smelly 's 
tombstone  like  fragranti  and  redolentis 
and  suavitate  mean  delicious  smell." 

As  beloved  as  the  two  Smellys  were 
and  are,  they  cannot  carry  on  a  title — 
for  that,  you  need  a  human.  Since  1984 
there  has  been  a  son-and-heir  in  the  ex- 
ceptionally pleasing  person  of  the 
Hon.  Francis  Richard  Charteris,  affec- 
tionately known  as  "Dick."  "We've 
converted  the  Willow  Room,  decorat- 
ed by  William  Morris,  into  a  nursery 
for  little  Dick,"Jamie  points  out.  "Por- 
traits of  his  Victorian  ancestors  now 
gaze  down  at  his  gurglings.  However, 
the  two  best  family  portraits — Rom- 


neys — hang  in  the  Drawing  Room, 
which  also  has  the  finest  furniture  in 
the  house,  including  two  unique  Chi- 
nese Chippendale  daybeds.y They're 
perfect  for  an  afternoon  nap — my 
great-grandfather  is  said  to  have  'con- 
quered' the  then  Countess  of  Essex  on 
one,  or  both,  of  them." 

Jamie  Neidpath's  most  cherished 
hope  is  to  hand  Stanway  on  to  his  heir 
intact — ideally  without  having  to  sell 
off  a  single  one  of  its  4,999  acres. 
"We're  still  trying  to  acquire  the  one 
that  got  away,"  he  says  earnestly.  "The 
relationship  between  the  land  and  the 
house  and  the  family  must  be  pre- 
served. What  does  the  English  aristoc- 
racy have  to  do  with  anvthing  today, 
you  ask.  Well,  it's  there — that's  one 
thing  it  has  to  do.  .  ." 

Four  years  ago  Jamie  made  the  deci- 
sion to  open  Stanway  to  the  public — 
for  two  days  a  week  in  the  summer. 
"It's  been  the  most  gratifying  experi- 
-the  house  is  being  appreciated 


enct 


more  than  at  any  time  in  its  history. 


Whatever  dangers  Stanway  may  face  in 
the  next  1,271  years  of  its  existence,  its 
chances  of  survival  can  only  be  en- 
hanced by  the  widest  possible  under- 
standing of  why  it  deserves  its 
reputation  as  one  of  the  three  or  four 
most  beautiful  and  most  romantic 
houses  in  England. 

"Funnily  enough,"  he  adds,  rueful- 
ly, "since  1976  I've  been  responsible 
for  preserving  the  house  and  the  estate 
and  the  effect  of  all  of  this  is  that  I  don't 
have  nearly  as  much  aesthetic  pleasure 
in  the  house  as  I  used  to.  I  no  longer 
look  at  Stanway  as  an  object  of  beauty. 
It's  a  technical  relationship  that  I  have 
to  the  house  now — when  I  look  at  it,  I 
think,  My  God,  the  roof  on  the  Elcho 
Wing  is  about  to  fall  in !  To  get  aesthet- 
ic joy  out  of  Stanway  I  have  to  show  it 
off,  as  it  were,  to  other  people — and 
that's  another  reason  for  opening  it  to 
the  public.  I  think  a  lot  of  life  is  like 
that.  You  end  up  with  most  of  your 
pleasure  coming  from  giving  the  plea- 
sures you've  had  to  others."  n 


HOW  RIGHT  WAS  WRIGHT 


{Continued  from  page  144)  lack  of  fuel 
it  had  been  racked  by  raw  heat  and 
cold;  without  ventilation,  dampness 
had  settled  in;  and  the  hea\^  smoke  of 
wartime  freight  trains,  penetrating  the 
forest,  had  smudged  the  exterior.  We 
were  eager  to  get  Fallingwater  into 
shape  again,  but  unluckily  a  latex- 
based  paint,  supposedly  an  improve- 
ment, was  applied  to  the  concrete;  a 
chilly  sheen  now  separated  the  build- 
ing from  its  surroundings. 

My  parents  had  been  spending  win- 
ters in  the  Southern  California  desert, 
which  they  found  invigorating;  they 
planned  to  b  uUd  a  house  there  by  Rich- 
ard Neutra.  This  fitted  nicely  into  fa- 
ther's long  record  of  bold  building 
enterprises,  and  my  mother  was  happy 
to  see  him  absorbed  in  a  new  one.  It  fell 
to  me  to  talk  of  the  way  this  would  ap- 
pear in  relation  to  Fallingwater.  The 
Neutra  house  would  be  interpreted  as 
a  rejection  of  Wright,  and  Wright 
would  be  the  first  person  to  react.  My 
father  agreed  to  withhold  his  name 


from  publication  of  the  new  house,  and 
during  Wright's  lifetime  it  was  known 
merely  as  "a  house  in  the  Arizona  des- 
ert," as  the  local  area,  curiously,  was 
called. 

For  another  half-dozen  years  I  saw 
father  commission  a  series  of  designs 
from  Frank  Lloyd  Wright.  As  Falling- 
water  claimed  more  of  the  family's  ac- 
tivities and  affections,  we  felt  some 
inadequacies  of  the  planning.  The  en- 
trance could  become  crowded,  and  the 
kitchen,  adequate  for  cooking,  provid- 
ed no  space  where  staff  could  relax — 
going  back  to  their  rooms  was  inconve- 
nient. Adjoining  the  kitchen  there  was 
space  outdoors  under  the  west  terrace 
where  an  addition  could  be  built  in- 
conspicuously. Father  wanted  to  build 
it  without  consulting  Wright,  and  I  had 
to  stage  a  strong  protest.  Wright  de- 
signed a  very  neat  and  satisfactory  ad- 
junct. There  were  other  plans  for 
changes  and  additions  to  Fallingwater, 
none  essential  and  none  executed,  nor 
were  any  of  the  grandiose  projects  for 


Pittsburgh  Wright  designed  for  father. 
This  was  perhaps  inevitable  since  fa- 
ther was  steadily  growing  more  self- 
preoccupied  and  Wright  was  eager  to 
construct  great  designs  at  the  culmina- 
tion  of  his  long  career.  Among 
Wright's  late,  ambitious  projects  only  a 
few  were  connected  with  my  father; 
Wright,  however,  felt  their  friendship 
was  fading. 

In  1952,  beset  by  difficulties,  my 
mother  died  at  Fallingwater;  this  cast  a 
long  shadow  over  the  place.  My  father 
now  needed  constant  attention,  and 
two  years  later  he  remarried.  These 
family  matters  influenced  the  fate  of 
Fallingwater.  Father  and  I  had  talked 
earnestly  about  what  would  become  of 
the  house  when  he  died,  in  view  of  his 
plan  to  remarry  and  my  decision  to  re- 
main in  New  York.  We  agreed  that 
sooner  or  later  Fallingwater  and  its 
grounds  should  become  accessible  to 
the  public.  We  also  agreed  that  a  good 
portion  of  his  estate  should  be  used  to 
establish  a  foundation  of  whose  board 
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HOW  RIGHT  WAS  WRIGHT 


I,  assisted  by  my  uncle,  would  repre- 
sent the  family.  With  this  support  a 
carefully  planned  program  for  Falling- 
water  could  be  evolved  and  imple- 
mented. What  agency  might  care  for 
the  house?  I  was  unsure  that  the  regu- 
lar cultural,  educational,  or  govern- 
mental institutions  would  or  could 
present  Frank  Lloyd  Wright's  con- 
cepts fairly.  In  Wright's  designs  and  in 
our  experience,  the  forested  grounds 
and  the  run  were  as  much  a  part  of  the 
architectural  statement  as  was  the 
structure.  Father  had  become  interest- 
ed in  a  private  organization  in  Pitts- 
burgh, the  Western  Pennsylvania 
Conservancy,  active  in  nature  conser- 
vation; but  it  was  too  early  to  approach 
them  about  Fallingwater.  Thus  father 
indicated  a  direction  and  provided  for 
funding;  we  both  believed  a  satisfac- 
tory solution  would  be  developed.  My 
father  died  in  1955  in  California,  a  few 
hours  after  Wright  had  come  for  a 
friendly  visit. 

To  understand  Fallingwater  one 
needs  to  explore  its  unusual  structure, 
and  Wright's  reasons  for  designing  it. 
The  house  may  appear  to  consist  of 
massive  stone  piers  anchoring  rein- 
forced concrete  projections,  but  this  is 
misleadingly  simple.  Wright  estab- 
lished a  core,  a  sturdy  stone-walled  en- 
closure containing  a  kitchen  and  one 
bedroom  above  another,  while  also 
carrying  flues,  pipes,  and  wiring  up  to 
the  various  floors.  Other  stone  walls, 
however,  are  divided  into  discontinu- 
ous segments — the  concrete  slabs  con- 
tinue  intact  right  through  the 
stonework.  As  the  slabs  extend  out- 
ward, the  pull  on  one  side,  in  many 
places,  counteracts  the  pull  on  the  oth- 
er. In  addition,  the  main  house  is 
massed  high  at  the  back,  and  the  ac- 
cumulated weight  counters  the  great 
projection  over  the  stream.  Thus 
Fallingwater  utilizes  and  combines 
three  kinds  of  cantilevering:  extension 
from  an  anchorage  (as  in  the  iron  arm 
suspending  a  kettle  over  the  living- 
room  fire  grate);  counterbalancing 
(like  simple  scales);  and  loaded  exten- 
sion that  permits  limited  anchorage 
(the  way  that  a  man  squatting,  with 
only  the  balls  of  his  feet  and  toes  touch- 
ing the  earth,  extends  his  knees).  An- 
other unobvious  aspect  of  the 
construction  is  that  each  floor  level  has 


Flagbtonc  tlooring  ot  living  room  echoes 
natural  boulder  outcropping  near  hearth. 

its  own  support  system.  The  main  level 
is  carried  on  four  inconspicuous  stub 
walls  rising  at  the  edge  of  the  stream 
bed;  the  slab  extends  far  beyond  them. 
The  next  level  is  supported  from  a  cen- 
tral square  of  reinforced-concrete 
beams,  with  corners  resting  on  stone 
masses;  from  this  square  the  second 
slab,  or  tray,  is  cantilevered.  The  nar- 
row top  level  is  set  along  the  rear  edge 
of  the  house,  bearing  down  on  the 
whole. 

Why  did  Wright  design  so  complex 
a  structure?  Why  was  he  so  intent  on 
cantilevering?  I  see  Fallingwater  as  an 
irregular  web  of  forces  skillfully  bal- 
anced to  create  floating  horizontal  lev- 
els. It  is  proper  for  such  a  structure  to 
be  inserted  amid  horizontal  rock 
ledges  naturally  settled  by  similar  ad- 
justments of  forces.  Moreover,  cantile- 
vering is  a  constituent  feature  of 
modern  structural  technology.  For 
millennia  building  was  dominated  by 
uprights — posts  or  walls  holding  up 
beams,  trusses,  or  vaults  to  provide 
shelter.  Within  the  past  two  hundred 
years,  however,  a  more  scientific  un- 
derstanding of  materials  and  forces 
gradually  led  (among  several  results)  to 
horizontal  constructions  so  strong  in 
themselves  that  vertical  supports  can 
be  greatly  reduced  in  number  and 
bulk.  Furthermore,  supports  can  be 
distributed  freely  between  horizontal 
planes.  This  technological  liberation 
gave  rise  to  the  "open  plan"  that  has 
preoccupied  all  major  creators  of  mod- 
ern architecture,  Wright  in  particular. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  Falling- 
water  has  flat  roofs,  ribbon  windows, 
and  unornamented  surfaces — even  pi- 
lotis — all  derived  from  the  Interna- 


tional Style  of  modern  architecture 
Indeed,  there  are  echoes  of  past  and 
modern  work  in  Wright's  design;  he 
willingly  acknowledged  that  creative- 
work  requires  precedents.  However,  at 
Fallingwater  there  are  no  ribbon  win- 
dows; they  appear  to  exist  in  some 
photographs  and  drawings  only  be- 
cause upturned  edges  of  slabs  mask 
what  lies  behind  them.  Flat  roofs,  some 
used  as  livable  terraces,  have  been 
common  in  many  kinds  of  architec- 
ture. And  plain  surfaces  were  evolved 
in  Wright's  work  over  decades  as  he 
learned  to  manage  structure  with  a  del- 
icacy of  touch  that  finally  made  decora- 
tion superfluous.  Simplicity  became 
typical  of  his  buildings  about  the  same  ' 
time  as  avoidance  of  ornament  began 
to  be  preached  theoretically  abroad; 
the  trends  converged  from  antithetical 
sources.  Lastly,  can  one  relate  the 
modest  stub  walls  underneath  Falling- 
water  to  Le  Corbusier's  demonstrative 
pilotis? 

The  misapprehensions  of  Falling- 
water — touching  its  structure,  its  pro- 
gram, and  its  links  to  contemporary 
design — have  led  to  much  pointless 
analysis  of  the  house,  diverting  atten- 
tion from  Wright's  concept  and  his 
achievement. 

Three  petty  misconceptions  of  Fal- 
lingwater would  also  be  dispelled:  that 
it  is  dedicated  to  Frank  Lloyd  Wright, 
that  it  exemplifies  the  1930s,  and  that  it 
is  a  museum  of  the  arts.  Each  build- 
ing by  Wright  is  a  memorial  to  his  ge- 
nius; Fallingwater  was  endowed  and  is 
operated  as  an  example  of  this  genius 
applied  to  the  splendor  of  the 
Appalachians  and  to  the  life  of  a  partic- 
ular family.  Numerous  decades  and 
cultures  enliven  Fallingwater  with  art 
and  artifacts,  and  neither  these  supple- 
ments nor  the  house  and  its  setting 
were  meant  to  remain  static — Falling- 
water  grew  and  still  grows.  It  might  not 
be  far  wrong  to  call  Fallingwater  an 
anti-museum,  for  it  is  rooted  in  the  idea 
of  living  relationships,  not  in  the  stor- 
ing of  isolated  treasures  whether  archi- 
tectural or  artistic.  Fallingwater  is 
dedicated  to  the  values  inherent  in  na- 
ture and  in  Wright's  architecture,  to 
my  parents  who  made  it  happen,  and 
above  all  to  the  visitors  who  enjoy  it  ac- 
cording to  their  various  capacities,  n 

Editor:  Heather  Smith  Machaac 
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BACK  BAY  BOHEMIANS 


HAMBURGER  HEAVEN 


The  flamboyant,  self-confident  style  of  L. A. -area  drive-in  restau- 
rants (including  Dimy's  in  Long  Beach,  1956,  above)  is  treated  with 
uncommon  and  well-deserved  seriousness  in  Googte:  Fifties  Coffee 
Shop  Architecture  by  Alan  Hess  (Chronicle  Books,  $  12 .95 ),  but  this 
exuberant  footnote  to  the  history  of  Late  Modernism  is  also  a  lively 
tribute  to  the  fun  and  glorious  excesses  of  Doo-Wop  Design. 

VIRTUOUS  VITREOUS 


Dale  Chihuly:  A  Decade  in 
Glass,  Musee  des  Arts 
Decorattfs  de  Montreal, 
through  Aug.  24. 

Physicists  call  glass  a  super- 
cooled liquid;  Dale  Chihuly 
turns  out  work,  left,  as  magical 
as  an  underwater  coral  garden. 
Margaret  Morse 


The  Bostonians:  Painters 
of  an  Elegant  Age,  1870- 
1930,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
Boston,  through  Sept.  14;  Den- 
ver Art  Museum,  Oct.  25-]an. 
18,  1987;  Terra  Museum  of 
American  Art,  Chicago,  Mar. 
13-MaylO,  1987. 

Boston  is  synonymous  with 
swan  boats,  public  gardens. 
Beacon  Hill,  higher  educa- 
tion, and  innovative  thinkers. 
About  a  century  ago,  the  city 
also  nurtured  many  notable 
artists,  now  brought  together 
in  this  exhibition  of  over  a 
hundred  works  by  Boston- 
based  artists  such  as  Edmund 
Charles  Tarbell's  The  Break- 
fast Room,  circa  1903,  right, 
as  well  as  portraits  of  promi- 
nent Bostonians,  such  as  sym- 
phony  founder  Henry 
Higginson,  by  John  Singer 
Sargent  and  landscapes  and  in- 
teriors by  Childe  Hassam, 
Winslow  Homer,  and  William 
Paxton. 

Gabrielle  Winkel 


JEFFERSONIAN  BOTANY 

"The  greatest  service  which  can 
be  rendered  any  country  is  to 
add  a  useful  plant  to  its  cul- 
ture," said  Thomas  Jefferson, 
horticulturist.  His  plants  will 
soon  bloom  and  grow  under 
the  auspices  of  the  newly  creat- 
ed Historic  Plant  Center  at 
gi  Monticello,  to  open  in  1987. 
5  Visitors  may  buy  cultivars  like 
I  "hens  and  chickens"  English 
I  Daisy  and  "sops  in  wine"  Dian- 
S  thus,  and  eat  the  Newtown  Pip- 
E  pin,  Esopus  Spitzenberg,  and 
Calville  Blanc, 
three  apples 
grown  by 
Jefferson. 
G.W. 


WRIGHT  IN  RACINE 


Frank  Lloyd  Wright  and  the  Johnson  Wax  Buildings:  Creating  a 
Corporate  Cathedral,  Rewz^vc^  Gd/Z^'n',  Washington,  until  Sept.  1. 
This  in-depth  survey — featuring  drawings,  photos,  models,  and 
original  furniture  (including  the  famous  desk  and  chair  manufac- 
tured by  Steelcase,  right) — celebrates 
one  of  the  greatest  commercial  com- 
missions in  American  architecture 
fifty  years  after  its  inception. 


CITY  LIGHTS 

Todd  Webb:  Photographs  of 
New  York  and  Paris,  1945- 
1960.  International  Center  of 
Photography,  New  York, 
through  Aug.  31. 

For  a  decade  and  a  half,  Todd 
Webb  photographed  the  toil  of 
two  cities  and  transformed  im- 
ages into  eloquent  statements 
that  could  "trace  the  spirit  of  an 
age  in  the  knocker  on  a  door." 
Now  over  one  hundred  of 
Webb's  prints  are  touring  the 
country  in  an  exhibition  spon- 
sored by  the  Hallmark  Photo- 
graphic Collection.  A  catalogue 
written  by  curator  Keith  Davis 
selects  Webb's  best  efforts  at 
making  the  everyday  eternal. 
David  Lisi 
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NILOTIC  NIGHTLIFE  IN  NEW  YORK 


New  York's  Cafe  Sphinx,  says 
Zachy  Sherif,  is  a  "minimalist 
modern/ancient  Egyptian 
concept  I've  had  since  I  was  a 
boy."  Sherif  and  his  collabo- 
rators designed  and  buOt  the 
furniture  and  organized  the 
space  to  create  an  "anti-loud" 
mood.  The  interior  boasts 
thronelike  chairs,  low  tables, 
and  black  and  white  Italian 
tile  arranged  in  symbolic 
glyphs — perfect  for  passing 
hot  summer  nights  with  a 
pharaoh's  zen  daiquiri.    D.L. 


Throne  room  to  serenity,  top 
and  mosaic  water  glyph,  above. 


SCREEN  GEMS 

At  the  behest  of  Lacquer  Editions,  Roy  Lichtenstein  (left)  and  Ed 
Ruscha  designed  limited-edition  screens.  Lichtenstein  conjured  up 
the  silver-leafed  ^crd'e^  with  Brushstrokes,  left;  Ruscha,  a  tu'o-sided 

red/blue  screen  with  a  poet- 
ic couplet-a-la-Gertrude 
Stein  in  relief,  below.  Exe- 
cuted by  an  artisan  near  Par- 
is, they  can  be  special- 
ordered  through  the  Castelli 
Gallery,  New  York.     M.M. 


MEMORIES  OF  EMPIRE 


The  Museu  Nacional  de  Art 
Antiga  in  Lisbon  has  recently 
opened  a  new  wing  devoted  to 
the  aesthetic  influence  of  Por- 
tuguese maritime  discoveries 
during  the  great  age  of  explora- 
tion. The  exhibits  range  from 
Afro-Portuguese  ivories  and 
ebony  furniture  to  Indo-Portu- 
guese  inlaid  furniture. 

In  the  1540s  St.  Francis  Xavi- 
er  and  others  visited  Japan, 
spawning  the  exotic  hybrid  of 
Nippo-Westernism  known  as 
namban  art.  One  example, 
above  and  in  detail:  a  gold- 


leafed  screen  depicting  the  un- 
loading  of  a  galleon — a 
Portuguese  officer  smokes  a 
pipe,  another  says  the  rosary, 
and  a  seaman  ties  up  a  bale 
while  holding  the  rope's  bitter 
end  in  his  teeth.  Michael  Teague 
and  Margaret  Morse 


HIGH  STYLE  DE  STIJL 


NEO  NEON 

Neon  enthusiasts  can  trip  the 
light  fantastic  to  145  sculp- 
tures, drawings,  and  photo- 
graphs in  the  medium  by  artist 
Lili  Lakich,  whose 
twenty-year  exercise  in 
neon  expressionism  is  featured 
in  Neon  Lovers  Glow  in  the 
Dark,  a  book  tied  to  her  recent 
exhibition  at  the  Museum  of 
Neon  Art  in  Los  Angeles.  Left: 
Elvis,  1985,  a  nine-foot  alumi- 
num and  light  silhouette.    D.L. 


Gerrit  Rietveld's  still-startling  Red/Blue  chair  of  1917-18  (a  Cubist  j 
abstraction  of  conventional  lounge  seating)  is  one  of  the  most  fa- 
mous modern  icons,  but  his  little-known  Birza  chair  of  1927,  below, 
is  no  less  worthy  of  a  place  in  design  history.  Shaped  from  a  single 
piece  of  fiberboard  and  held  in  place  by  nuts,  bolts,  and  washers,  it  ]_ 
was  too  complicated  to  produce  commercially,  though 
it  pointed  the  way  to  later  schemes  in  molded 
plywood  by  Alvar  Aalto  and  the 
Eamses.  This  unique  example  fetched  a 
record  $49,764  at  a  recent  Christie's 
auction  in  Amsterdam,  appropriately 
bought  by  that  city's  Stedelijk  Museum. 


FRAN  MURPH>^ 

D&D  Centre  of  The  Polm  Deoches,  401  Clematis  Street 

West  Polm  Deoch,  Florida  33401,  Phone  (305)  659-6200 

A  Home  Furnishings  Trade  Showroom 
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COLORADO  PAINT  BOX 


(Continued  from  page  93)  is  made  out 
of  industrial  material  only  enhances 
the  tip-of-the-hat  gesture  of  the  build- 
ers to  the  power  of  nature. 

The  building  material  also  anchors 
the  house  to  its  environment  in  another 
way — steel,  outdoors,  is  a  mirror.  It 
captures  the  only  thing  that  is  constant- 
ly moving  and  changing  around  these 
parts — Big  Sky.  The  steel  takes  on  col- 
ors that  correspond  to  the  mood  and 
time  of  the  day.  Early  mornings  make 
the  house  gleam  a  dull  gold.  High  noon 
turns  the  house  a  blinding  white.  Over- 
cast conditions  create  an  almost  oce- 
anic blue-green  gleam.  Sundown,  how- 
ever,  offers  the  most  jarring 
transformation.  There  is  a  three-foot 
corrugated  fiberglass  clerestory  that 
runs  in  an  uninterrupted  strip  the 
length  of  the  house  dividing  steel  and 
stucco,  and  at  night,  when  the  stucco 
vanishes  and  the  plexiglass  reflects  in- 
terior illumination,  the  house  becomes 
an  ascending  or  descending  spaceship 
supported  by  its  own  landing  lights.  All 
of  which  is  to  say  that  people  who  live 
in  wooden  houses  shouldn't  throw 
stones. 

The  interior  of  the  house  is  in  spiri- 
tual harmony  with  the  exterior — float- 
ing, light-filled — a  beach  house  in  the 
mountains  vertically  divided  into  a 
floor  of  living  quarters  over  painting 
studios.  Upstairs  is  a  veritable  fruit  sal- 
ad of  subtle  pastels,  pale  stained 
woods,  and  steel.  Furniture  and  art  are 
a  blend  of  Chinese  landscape  scrolls 
with  Italian  1950s  cha-cha  aesthetics 
and  unadorned  modernism.  The  cen- 
tral living/dining/cooking  room  is 
filled  with  Thonet  chairs,  Zolatone 
doors,  amoeboid  table  surfaces,  and 
geometric-patterned  fabrics.  Niches 
hold  Mexican  devil  dolls.  The  walls  are 
covered  with  Chinese  calligraphy, 
landscapes,  fans,  along  with  modern 
art — the  work  of  friends — most  im- 
posing being  a  wall-sized  primary-col- 
ored collage  by  Kim  MacConnel. 

Across  from  the  MacConnel,  sus- 
pended from  the  ceiling  over  the  cook- 
ing area,  hangs  a  steel-and-glass 
combination  exhaust  fan  and  dish- 
shelving  unit  that  cleverly  apes  the  fa- 
cade of  the  house — an  idol  of  the  idol. 


Another  bit  of  ingenuity  is  a  floor- 
to-ceiling  white  wood  cactus  sculpture 
that  serves  as  a  support  for  shelves  and 
cabinet.  These  hold  a  staggered  show- 
er of  twentieth-century  pottery — Ger- 
man, Italian,  and  American. 

The  two  bedrooms  that  flank  this 
central  area  are  filled  with  rustic 
applewood  beds,  Chinese  art  and  cabi- 


Early  mornings 
make  the  house 

gleam  a  dull 
gold.  High  noon 

turns  it 
a  blinding  white. 

Overcast 
conditions  create 

an  almost 

oceanic  blue-green 

gleam 


nets,  and  twig  tables — a  delicate  and 
perfect  balance. 

The  downstairs  is  nothing  but  naked 
workspace  and  all  the  light  you  can  eat. 
The  length  of  the  ground  floor  is  divid- 
ed into  two  equal-sized  studios  sepa- 
rated by  a  storage  lane.  The  running 
three-foot  border  of  opaque  corrugat- 
ed fiberglass  floods  both  studios  with- 
out offering  any  external  distractions, 
although  one  could  say,  for  Brad  and 
Janis,  the  external  distractions  around 
here  are  the  whole  point  of  spending  as 
much  time  in  God's  Country  as  they  do 
in  the  Art  Wars  of  Manhattan. 

Both  Brad  and  Janis,  who  show  at 
the  Holly  Solomon  Gallery  in  New 
York  and  will  be  featured  at  the  Aspen 
Art  Museum  Summer  Show  this  year, 
are,  in  their  different  ways,  landscape 
artists.  Brad  works  in  something  of  a 
spiritual  realist  vein  influenced  by  Chi- 
nese landscape  art.  Janis's  work  is 


more  psychological  and  metaphoric, 
internalized. 

"Back  in  New  York  we  worked  in 
more  of  an  imaginary  hothouse  but  out 
here,  nature  inspires  you,"  says  Brad. 
"There  are  natural  compositions  that 
you  could  never  come  up  with  on  your 
own." 

The  nature  that  inspires  them,  other 
than  the  obvious  mountain-range  dra- 
ma, is  startlingly  akin  to  the  landscape 
scrolls  that  hang  from  their  walls.  The 
mountains  and  valleys  are  strewn  with 
lichen-tinted  volcanic  basalt,  redstone. 
Juniper  trees  look  like  giant  bonsais, 
gray-barked  and  shredded,  exquisitely 
gnarled — a  tumbling  delicacy  that 
hauntingly  evokes  the  centuries-old 
Chinese  paintings. 

As  we  drive  around  the  countryside 
they  fight  over  trees,  mountains,  laying 
claim  to  future  subjects,  dividing  up 
the  earth.  They  point  out  brooks,  indi- 
vidual trees,  trickly  waterfalls  that  have 
already  been  used.  The  possibilities 
and  combinations  are  endless  and  their 
absorption  is  complete. 

After  three  days  in  this  house  I  start- 
ed to  become  acclimated  to  the  un- 
changingness,  the  gentle  relentlessness 
and  began  to  sense  the  deep  undertow 
of  an  artist's  work  trance — the  almost 
physical  concentration  that  takes  over 
like  a  state  of  grace. 

On  my  last  morning  sitting  at  a  table 
looking  out  a  small  window  I  wrote 
down  exactly  what  was  before  me: 
waves  of  mountains 
thousand  year  old  juniper  tree 

eagle  overhead,  n 
Editor:  Elizabeth  Sverbeyeff  Byron 


CORRECTIONS 

In  the  April  issue,  A  Very  Special 
Eye,  the  tablecloth  fabric  seen  on 
pages  126  and  130  was  inadvertently 
not  identified.  It  is  Glen  by  John  Stef- 
anidis. 

In  the  March  issue.  Dressed  for  the 
Country,  page  112,  the  sculptures  of 
boys  on  dolphins  were  not  made  by 
Paul  Manship,  according  to  his  son. 
The  real  sculptor  remains  unknown  at 
press  time. 
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property  consultants  &  international  real  estate  agents 


est  Sussex 


London  60  miles 


A  Surrealist  masterpiece  amidst  private  ornamental  woodlands  in  the  heart  of  the  Sussex 

countryside;  designed  by  Lutyens,  the  main  house  later  altered  by  Nicholson  and  Casson, 

Containing  a  wealth  of  innovative  features,  the  well-maintained  house  was  the  English  home  of  the 

late  Edward  James  and  has  never  previously  been  offered  for  sale.  A  purchaser  may  be  given  the 

opportunity  to  acquire  some  important  contents,  including  furnishings  designed  by  Dali. 

6  bedrooms  4  bathrooms 

(including  principal  suite  with  dressing  room,  sitting  room  &  bathroom) 

reception  hall        sitting  room        dining  room        study 

kitchen/breakfast  room  &  domestic  offices 

2  cloakrooms        separate  staff  suite 

covered  loggias        extensive  storage 

cottage  of  3  bedrooms,  sitting  room,  kitchen  &  bathroom,  plus  garaging  &  stabling 

woodland  &  grounds  extending  in  all  to  about  66  ACRES 
(additional  SVi  acres  paddock  available) 

SUBSTANTIAL  OFFERS  INVITED  FOR  THE  FREEHOLD  INTEREST 


1 


Portland  House,  Portland  Road,  Holland  Park,  London  WU  4LA 

PahlpG-  Por<»Hc  I  ctnAnn        TolortViono-  m_'?'>1   1A(\A       Tolov  aQ<;<;ai  Poi-oHc 


THE  MAN  WHO  LOVES  HOUSES 


(Continued  from  page  134)  architec- 
ture, for  the  workmanship  that  went 
into  them,  and  for  what  they  might  re- 
flect of  our  social  history.  To  me,  the 
houses  are  national  monuments." 

It  is  of  no  matter  to  Jenrette  that  he 
would  have  to  be  in  constant  shuttle 
between  his  houses  to  make  practical 
use  of  them.  "Collecting  doesn't  have 
to  involve  intensive  use,"  he  says.  "Col- 
lectors of  old  cars  don't  necessarily 
drive  the  vehicles.  You  wouldn't  hunt 
with  seventeenth-century  firearms.  I 
can  enjoy  knowing  that  the  houses  are 
there,  I  hope  for  all  time,  and  that  oth- 
ers might  make  use  of  them."  In  South 
Carolina,  this  means  that  Roper  Man- 
sion is  likely  to  be  given  over  from  time 
to  time  to  the  governor  or  to  visiting 
historians  or  lecturers.  In  late  spring, 


the  house  opens  to  receptions  during 
the  Spoleto  Festival  U.S.A. 

The  mansion  is  once  again  the  show- 
place  that  Roper  intended  it  to  be, 
thanks  to  the  crew  of  artists  ahd  crafts- 
men summoned  to  the  task.  The  own- 
er,  working  with  William  L. 
Thompson  of  Barrytown  Associates, 
supervised  the  restoration  and  decora- 
tion, calling  in  plasterers,  carvers,  cabi- 
netmakers, ironworkers,  and  gilders. 
Robert  Jackson,  the  trompe  I'oeil  art- 
ist, stenciled  floors  and  marbleized 
walls  and  baseboards.  Rooms  this 
stately  could  not  better  hold  the  Feder- 
al, Regency,  and  Empire  furnishings 
that  make  up  the  owner's  more  mov- 
able collections.  Particular  favorites  of 
Jenrette  are  the  Duncan  Phyfe  Empire 
pieces,  newly  cleaned  and  refinished. 


reupholstered  and  regilded  to  echo  the 
imperial  Roman  chairs  and  recamiers 
in  pictures  by  Jacques-Louis  David. 

Inside,  you  are  never  far  from  out- 
side, reached  by  raising  one  of  the 
floor-to-ceiling  windows  and  stepping 
through  to  the  piazza.  Above  the 
promenade,  you  hear  tour  guides  stop 
in  front  of  the  house  to  say  something 
about  a  cannon  stuck  in  the  roof  above 
your  head.  The  story  is  true.  Rather 
than  leave  a  strategic  battery  cannon  to 
Union  troops,  retreating  Confederates 
exploded  it.  A  chunk  of  the  iron  fell 
onto  Roper's  house,  crashing  through 
the  roof.  It  lodges  there  still,  in  the 
rafters.  To  repair  the  damage  would 
take  history  from  the  house,  and  that  is  . 
something  Richard  Jenrette  would 
never  do.  n  Editor:  Jacqueline  Gonnet 


MRS.  WILSON'S  ATTIC 


(Continued  from  page  109)  America. 
He  replied  that  he  had,  an  answer  he 
thought  would  please  her.  "Ibbie  and 
I,"  she  declared,  "have  never  been 
west  of  Philadelphia ! ' ' 

Even  New  Jersey  seemed  exotic  to 
her.  Thornton  Wilson  remembers  her 
talking  on  the  telephone  by  the  hour 
comparing  New  Jersey's  climate  unfa- 
vorably with  that  of  her  native  Ipswich, 
Massachusetts.  She  was  immensely 
proud  of  her  New  England  back- 
ground and  of  her  father,  John  Cotton 
Smith,  the  rector  of  The  Church  of  the 
Ascension  on  lower  Fifth  Avenue  and  a 
fashionable  blood-and-thunder 
preacher  of  his  day.  It  was  probably 
she  who  saved  his  clerical  gaiters  found 
in  the  attic.  Christian  charity,  however, 
rarely  seems  to  have  inhibited  her  con- 
versation. "What  she  liked  was  gos- 
sip," Thornton  Wilson  recalls.  "Deep 
gossip.  She  could've  been  on  the  stage 
if  she'd  wanted  to.  She  really  had  a  flair 
for  telling  a  story  in  the  most  amusing 
way  and  her  tale-telling  got  better  as 
she  saw  her  audience  responding.  At 
times  she  could  be  devastating." 

Conversation  is  an  evanescent  art 
and  Mrs.  Post's  skill  at  it  survives  only 
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Old  puppets,  dolls,  teddy  bears  are  the  cast 
for  a  new  generation  of  attic  theatrical. 

in  memory.  Her  daughter  Harriet, 
however,  kept  many  diaries,  all  of 
which  remain  in  the  attic.  Thornton 
Wilson,  opening  at  random  one  of  his 
mother's  childhood  diaries  of  a  Euro- 
pean tour,  finds  a  revealing  glimpse  of 
his  grandmother.  "Stopped  at 
Beaune,"  he  reads,  "to  see  the  picture 
of  the  Last  Judgment  at  the  Hospice. 
When  we  got  there  we  found  it  was  a 
sort  of  hospital.  Mother  did  not  let  me 
go  in,  and  d-  1  not  go  in  herself,  but  all 
the  rest  did,  c-iid  when  they  came  out 


said  it  was  perfectly  beautiful." 

The  European  tours  consumed  most 
summers  from  the  Fourth  of  July  until 
Labor  Day.  A  good  part  of  these  tours 
was  devoted  to  clothes,  as  this  was — 
plainly  from  the  evidence  in  the  attic — 
a  family  of  dandies.  The  Charvet  shirts 
found  there  belonged  to  Thornton 
Wilson's  grandfather,  who,  in  his  opin- 
ion, was  "even  better  dressed  than 
Gargie."  She,  for  her  part,  was  invari- 
ably dressed  by  Worth,  as  was  her 
daughter.  Caroline  Astor  Wilson,  the 
original  owner  of  the  ermine  cape 
found  in  the  attic,  favored  the  same 
dressmaker. 

The  links  between  the  Wilsons  and 
the  Posts,  nevertheless,  multiplied 
over  the  years  in  an  aristocratically  in- 
bred way.  After  her  divorce,  Harriet 
remained  on  close  terms  with  her  first 
husband's  cousin  Vincent  Astor.  The 
log  from  the  Nourmahal  found  in  the 
attic  was  a  souvenir  of  a  trip  she  had  ac- 
companied him  on.  When  she  married 
for  the  third  time,  furthermore,  it  was 
to  another  of  her  first  husband's  cous- 
ins, Sumner  Welles,  Roosevelt's  Un- 
dersecretary of  State. 

Upon  inheriting  the  house,  Harriet, 
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All  this  (and  more!)  fits  into  the  Lands'  End  Solo  Voyager. 


Tt's  a  carry-on  bag.  It's  a  wardrobe, 
too.  It  has  a  spacious  double-zip- 
pered  compartment  you  can  open 
)n  each  side.  Frankly,  it  may  be  the 
tnly  piece  of  luggage  you'll  ever  need. 

We  planned  it  that  way,  even 
hough  we  make  one  of  the  most 
omplete  families  of  soft  luggage 
terns  around — 50  different  styles  and 
shapes  and  sizes  last  time  we 
ounted — all  designed  to  travel 
ompatibly  together  to  meet  the 
leeds  and  whims  of  millions  of  Lands' 
ind's  fussy  customers. 

The  need  for  Solo 
is  self-evident. 

•'(  )r  those  times  when  you  travel 
astest  traveling  alone,  you'll  need  a 
)ag  with  a  forgiving  capacity — since, 
ike  us,  you'll  probably  always  over- 
stuff it.  Solo  is  made  of  Square  Rigger* 
otton  canvas,  which  makes  it  tough 
•nough  to  handle  all  that.  Yet  the  bag 
las  shape  because  we  line  it  with  3  oz. 
/inyl.  Inner  seams  are  bound,  outer 
^eams  welted  with  leather.  This  bag 
dimply  won't  come  apart. 

Finally,  Solo  is  not  only  great  for 
what  can  fit  into  it  but  also  for  what  it 
will  fit  into.  Closed  it  fits  nicely  into 
)verhead  compartments.  Opened  to 
wardrobe  length,  it  can  shoulder  into 
even  over-crowded  plane  closets. 

All  this,  plus  carrying  strap,  leather 
shoulder  pad  and  leather  luggage  tag 
for  only  $130.  We'll  even  monogram 
your  bag  for  free.  In  Navy,  Tan, 
Burgundy,  or  Black. 


(It  measures  22"  x  19"  x  7') 


Now  a  "dress-length"  Solo. 

No  chauvinists,  we:  Our  Women's 
Solo  Voyager  opens  to  a  length  of  50 
inches  to  protect  dresses  and 


overcoats.  It  has  everything  the  men's 
model  has  plus  an  extra  nylon  zippered 
pocket.  $145,  and  for  free  it  wears 
your  initials. 

Both  are  on  view — as  is  all  our 
other  soft  luggage — in  our  newest 
Lands'  End  catalog.  Send  for  it  (or 
phone  for  it)  and  page  through  it  to  see 
the  hundreds  of  other  items  we're 
offering  you  to  meet  and  greet  the 
season.  Everything  from  sport 
clothes,  to  sweaters,  to  shoes,  shorts 
and  shirts — not  to  forget  some  mighty 
attractive  traditional  dress  clothing. 

Great  values,  all  in  the  best  Lands' 
End  tradition  by  which  we  1)  make  a 
quality  product;  2)  price  it  fairly; 

3)  ship  it  immediately;  and 

4)  GUARANTEE  IT  PERIOD. 

Try  us  today.  Send  in  the  coupon, 
or  better  still,  dial  our  toll-free  number 
800-356-4444  and  discover  that  with 
us.  "night  and  day,  you  are  the  one." 


Please  send  free  catalog. 

Lands' End    Dept.  HH-03 
Dodgeville,Wn3595 
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State. 


.Zip. 


Or  call  Toll-free: 

800-356-4444 
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as  Mrs.  Sumner  Welles,  with  the  help 
of  her  cousin  Sister  Parish,  began  the 
transformation  of  it  to  how  it  now  ap- 
pears. The  Belgian  tapestries  were  ban- 
ished to  the  attic  at  this  point  and  the 
vintage  Ruby  Ross  Wood  chintzes 
moved  downstairs  and  rehabilitated. 
"We've  been  getting  things  out  of 
there  for  years,"  remarks  Mrs.  Parish. 
Since  this  generation  has  occupied  the 
house,  Mrs.  Parish's  partner,  Albert 
Hadley,  has  continued  the  work  with 
Josie  Wilson.  Inevitably  they  returned 
to  the  attic.  The  trophies  commemo- 
rating cattle  shows  are  now  polished 
and  displayed  in  the  Trophy  Room 


downstairs,  the  nineteenth-century 
paisley  shawls  now  cover  chairs  in  the 
library,  and  lace  tablecloths  are 
stretched  over  the  tops  of  four-poster 
beds.  "We  found  old  taffeta  curtains, 
silk  dust  covers,  bolts  of  velvet  and 
brocade  and  used  whatever  worked  to 
make  cushions,  slipcovers,  and  table- 
cloths. The  attic  makes  the  house," 
says  Hadley. 

Albert  Hadley  and  Josie  Wilson  de- 
serve the  credit  for  bringing  the  attic 
back  to  life.  For  its  immaculate  mainte- 
nance, however,  Mrs.  Wilson  credits 
the  attic's  curator,  Mrs.  Andrew  Chal- 
mers. Through  three  generations  and 


numerous  marriages,  Mrs.  Chalmers 
has  practiced  skills  of  household  man- 
agement seldom  seen  today  outside  of 
the  conservation  departments  of  major  1 
museums.  With  a  diminished  staff,  the 
lace-trimmed  linen  sheets  have  had  to 
go  back  into  the  trunks  in  which  they 
were  found.  The  marvel  of  this  attic, 
though,  is  that  it  has  never  become 
static,  and  that  so  much  of  its  bounty 
has  been  put  back  into  use. 

"It's  like  an  English  country  house 
in  that  respect,"  Josie  Wilson  com- 
ments. "You  don't  have  to  buy  any- 
thing. You  just  have  to  go  upstairs."  n 
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(Continued from  page  99)  tossing  in  the 
waves. 

Still,  one  observes  the  often-ob- 
served crankiness  and  balky  indepen- 
dence that  confirm  the  legend.  A 
certain  colonial  aspect  prevails  be- 
tween the  summer  people  and  the  year- 
round  native;  a  late  colonialism, 
perhaps,  filled  with  uncertain  ad- 
vances and  quick  retreats.  The  beloved 
carpenter  and  the  agreeably  puzzled 
plumber  will  not  quite  spring  to  the  de- 
mand, that  hailstorm  of  demand  in  the 
summer  months.  Or  so  it  seems.  And 
in  the  end  the  colonials  rail  at  bills  that 
would  occasion  relief  in  the  city. 

No  matter,  there  is  something  boldly 
impractical  in  the  Maine  economy,  in 
the  measured  pace,  as  well  as  in  the 
confident  and  elegant  persevering 
skills  of  so  many.  In  this  economy,  use- 
ful things  abruptly,  almost  arrogantly, 
disappear  from  the  village.  Gone  in  the 
last  two  years  are  garages  with  mechan- 
ics. One  went  and  then  the  other,  more 
or  less  except  for  gasoline;  and  as  for 
the  hole  left,  well,  you  might  scratch 
your  head  like  an  old  Russian  peasant 
and  ponder  the  whim  of  history. 

Tne  Northeast  with  its  old  battle- 
fields hi. ;  a  pride  of  the  drowsiest  kind, 
like  the  noddmg  head  of  the  antiquari- 
an in  the  library.  Fife  and  drum,  pil- 
grim dress,  the  sweetest  litde  straggle 


down  Main  Street  on  the  Fourth  of 

My  little  village  of  Castine  on  the  Pe- 
nobscot Bay  has  a  history  worthy  of  the 
Polish  Corridor.  It  has  been  held  by 
five  nations:  the  French,  the  English, 
the  Dutch,  the  Indians,  and  ourselves. 
Gray  wooden  markers,  lettered  in 
blue,  point  out  the  old  forts  and  the  ca- 
nal built  by  the  British.  During  the  Bi- 
centennial, the  entire  nation  was  made 
aware  that  the  Revolutionary  expedi- 
tion under  the  command  of  Commo- 
dore Saltonstall  and  General  Lovell 
shamefully  dozed  over  their  cups  while 
in  the  harbor  and  were  ignominiously 
surprised  by  the  British  rolling  down 
from  Fort  George.  It  was  all  over  there, 
next  to  the  golf  club. 

The  town  takes  its  name  from  the 
French  occupation  and  from  the  Baron 
de  Castin,  a  freewheeling  character 
who  may  or  may  not  have  been  worthy 
of  memory.  This  ambitious  explorer 
found  life  on  the  Penobscot  Bay  to  his 
liking.  He  took  as  his  bride  the  daugh- 
ter of  an  Indian  chief  and  thus  there  re- 
mains a  little  lane  with  the  name  of 
Madockawando.  Everywhere  in  the 
state  of  Maine  the  crossing  signs  tell  of 
far-flung  voyages:  China  and  South 
China,  Sorrento,  Corea  (sic),  Poland 
Spring,  and  Smyrna.  Perhaps  a  kind  of 
mternationalism  lies  buried  in  the 
rocks  up  by  the  old  lighthouse,  but  on 


the  Castine  streets,  in  the  graveyards, 
on  the  mailboxes  around  the  county 
the  persistence  of  local  names  such  as 
Perkins,  Bowden,  and  Wardwell  as- 
sures the  Anglo-Saxon  primacy  of  ten- 
ure.  For  the  state  as  a  whole,  the 
resonance  of  Indian  times  outshines  all 
interlopers:  Passamaquoddy,  the  Alla- 
gash  and  Musquash  lakes,  Mount  Ka- 
tahdin,  Pemaquid,  Orono,  Abnaki, 
Kennebec. 

Maine  is  designated  a  New  England 
state  and  so  it  is  when  you  smoothly 
pass  over  the  New  Hampshire  line  into 
the  splendid,  reassuring  city  of  Port- 
land. Southern  Maine  seems  to  belong 
to  its  sister  states,  but  as  you  go  north 
or  inland  you  begin  to  feel  you  are  in  a 
region  quite  solitary,  one  that  is  a  part 
of  New  England  only  by  convenience. 

Rock-bed  America  it  is,  yes,  yes. 
And  such  an  abundance  of  flags  about, 
large  ones  swaying  on  their  staff  and 
small  ones  from  the  dime  store  in  the 
windows  or  over  the  doors  of  the  skin- 
niest little  shack,  the  dwelling  place  of 
so  many.  When  you  imagine  Maine, 
apart  from  the  southern  section,  as  in 
some  inchoate  way  a  separate  country, 
an  old  one,  it  does  not  appear  old  as 
Rome  is  old  with  its  buried  layers  of 
civilization.  It  comes  upon  you  old  as 
the  forest,  uncharted,  just  being  there. 

Even  the  forest  itself  is  peculiar  as 
Thoreau  noted.  He  was  not  reminded 
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in  his  travels  to  the  Maine  woods  of 
"our"  Massachusetts,  where  "the  wil- 
derness you  are  threading  is,  after  all, 
some  villager's  wood-lot,  some  wid- 
ow's thirds,  from  which  her  ancestors 
have  sledded  fuel  for  generations,  mi- 
nutely  described  in  some  old 
deed .  .  .  . "  The  Maine  forest  was  just 
the  forest,  not  tUled  and  spaced-out, 
handed-down  acres,  claimed  by  some 
weed-choked  bounding  marker. 

There  are  fine  houses  everywhere  in 
Maine.  Every  town  thoroughfare  has  a 
number  of  them  and  the  fields  are 
dominated  here  and  there  by  large, 
square  structures  painted  white, 
topped  by  their  chimneys,  often  four  of 
them,  and  even  in  decay  promising 
spacious  rooms.  And  there  are  inhabit- 
ed homes  of  such  smallness  and  lack 
you  might  be  in  another  country,  the 
sparsely  peopled  Scandinavia  perhaps. 
The  poverty  stands  fronting  the  road 
or  placed  down  a  ragged  path.  Hard- 
ship, the  Depression,  a  reminder  of  de- 
privation and  also  of  modesty  and 
patience,  and  a  sort  of  huddling  do- 
mestic chUl.  Poor  soil,  short  growing 
season,  not  much  to  work  with.  These 
conditions  create  in  the  spirit  a 
thoughtful  contradiction  between  las- 
situde and  extraordinary  exertion  in 
the  management  of  a  profound  ab- 
sence of  accommodation. 

The  brutal  toil  of  the  fisherman,  the 
zest  of  the  hunter,  each  a  fierce  adapta- 
tion to  the  forest  and  the  sea.  And  then 
the  nights,  the  darkness.  Darkness 
comes  down  early  in  the  winter,  as  if  by 
fatigue.  The  arrival  of  the  morning  sun 
or  merely  the  morning  light  itself  is  the 
joy  of  every  season.  If  one  would  trea- 
sure Maine,  it  is  well  to  forget  about  the 
evening  except  for  the  full  moon  shin- 
ing on  a  high  tide  or  the  theatrical  sur- 
prise of  the  yellow,  red,  and  violet 
northern  lights  in  August.  For  the  rest, 
near  the  shore  the  stars  are  sketchy, 
shy,  and  fleeting.  A  deep  green,  a  star- 
tling green,  is  the  sensation  of  Maine 
and  for  that  one  needs  the  first  and  last 
light  of  day. 

Thinking  of  modesty,  patience,  and 
rural  povc  ty  does  not  prepare  the 
mind  for  Mount  Desert  Island,  with  its 
dramatic  Mount  Cadillac,  its  coves, 
ponds,  its  thundering  spots  with  waves 


rising  to  forty  feet.  And  certainly  it 
does  not  prepare  for  the  spectacular 
settlements  of  wealth,  the  presence  of 
Rockefeller,  Ford,  and  Astor  in  North- 
east Harbor  and  Seal  Harbor. 

But  Maine  is  Maine  and  even  Mount 
Desert  is  not  quite  a  northerly  New- 
port. There  are  "palpable  piles,"  as 
Henry  James  called  the  outsize  and,  to 
him,  vulgar  mansions  of  Newport;  yet 
the  Maine  landscape  casts  upon  a  like 
ambition  a  sort  of  pleasant  fog  of  dis- 
cretion that  reduces  the  grandeur,  if 
not  in  intention,  at  least  in  function. 
There  is  little  of  the  fast,  the  thrilling, 
and  the  glamorously  outgoing.  Too 
great  a  chiU  in  the  air  for  practical  os- 
tentation. The  sailing  vessels  at  the 
piers  are  splendid,  but  they  do  not  give 
forth  the  hope  of  a  riotous  excursion. 
The  puritanical  tides  have  their  way. 

Last  summer  I  saw  a  fine  mansion 
outside  the  fashionable  town  of  Cam- 
den on  the  Penobscot  Bay,  a  bit  to  the 
south  of  Castine.  The  mansion  pro- 
voked thought,  if  not  for  itself  alone, 
but  for  many  others  one  has  seen  on  is- 
lands and  towns  in  the  "rich"  pockets 
of  Maine  summer  life.  A  mansion  with 
a  determined  bravado  that  would  not 
be  scorned  in  Palm  Beach,  possibly 
constructed  by  an  owner  bearing  the 
name  of  a  renowned  American  inven- 
tion or  a  surviving  strike  in  faraway 
lucky  fields.  Sometimes  the  name  re- 
calls the  flash  of  interesting  divorces  in 
the  city  tabloids,  the  flare  of  deviations, 
the  auctions  of  loot  long  dusty  in  the 
stone  palaces  on  Fifth  Avenue. 

Some  bygone  wish  had  created  the 
Maine  summer  castles  with  their  fine 
long  windows  coming  down  to  the 
imaginatively  divided  spaces  of  the  ter- 
race. Delicate  exterior  decorations. 
Art  Nouveau  iron  garden  furniture, 
curling  and  swirling  in  a  pattern.  One  I 
remember  sat  high  on  its  site  and  look- 
ing out  to  the  bay  with  a  fond,  now 
haunted,  serenity. 

In  my  memory  I  see  the  long  stone 
wall  at  the  shore  giving  way,  the  planks 
of  the  pier  rotting  here  and  there,  the 
tricycle  of  the  caretaker's  daughter 
overturned  in  front  of  the  timbered  ga- 
rage. A  place  with  the  sharp,  aban- 
doned charm  of  the  grand  in  a  wistful 
neglect.  To  me  the  message  reads: 
They  don't  come  up  anymore.  They? 


The  generational  promise  unhonored. 
And  one  can  imagine  the  bewilder- 
ment of  new  mates  without  memories 
and  most  definitely  with  ideas  for  a  rea- 
sonable substitution  of  the  south  of 
France  or  perhaps  Martha's  Vineyard 
or  Southampton.  How  easy  to  hear  the 
ring  of  the  pertinent  and  unanswerable 
question  about  the  old  family  estate  in 
Maine:  What  do  you  do  once  you're  up 
there? 

Summer  in  Maine.  The  guU  and  the 
cormorant,  the  sudden  vision  of  the 
skull  of  a  seal  coming  up  for  air,  the  un- 
foreseen treachery  of  the  afternoon's 
sail,  the  osprey's  nest.  The  tracks  of  the 
gray  wolf  last  seen  in  Blue  HiU  in  1930, 
the  unpredictable  views  from  the  bay, 
sometimes  Japanese  in  the  outlines  of 
the  islands  and  opposite  shore,  the  fad- 
ing red  of  the  boathouse  at  the  end  of 
the  field  of  a  saltwater  farm. 

Main  Street  in  Castine  gently  slides 
down  past  the  fine  clapboard  houses, 
past  the  post  office  and  the  inns  and  the 
unaggressive  shops,  slides  down  to  the 
water,  the  public  dock,  the  harbor  res- 
taurant. A  handsome  place  this  is,  the 
natives  say.  Yes,  it  is  an  endowment  of 
nature  and  on  a  human  scale  altogether 
reticent,  benign,  and  courteous.  Per- 
haps it  is  not  to  everyone's  taste.  And, 
true,  there  is  nothing  much  happening 
hereabouts  although  the  first  vision 
casts  upon  many  a  powerful  longing 
for  some  bit  of  the  beguiling  land- 
scape. And  then  the  car  moves  on,  leav- 
ing behind  the  old  settlement  on  its 
point,  with  its  odd  locationary  divi- 
sions, such  as  "off  the  neck"  and  "up  at 
the  head." 

Yet,  the  shore  village  remains,  static 
no  doubt,  but  a  gift  of  immaculate  ret- 
rospection. The  reflections  of  its  tones, 
long  outlasting  the  summer  months, 
are  a  strange,  even  mystifying,  baggage 
for  the  mind  packing  up  for  a  return  to 
the  city,  d 


PHOTOGRAPHY  CREDITS 
In  the  June  issue.  The  People's  Cathe- 
dral, page  20,  the  lower  left  photo- 
graph is  a  portrait  of  The  Very 
Reverend  James  Park  Morton. 

The  photographs  of  the  Statue  of 
Liberty,  page  56,  July,  were  taken  by 
Michael  George. 
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